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PREFACE 

We  are  promiaed  by  the  Umister  of  Education  new  movement 
in  the  instruction  of  young  people  ;  reriaion  of  methods  ; 
rearrangement  of  subjects.  One  likes  to  think  of  the  possi- 
bilities :  better  payment  of  teaohers,  though  that  is  unlikely  ; 
a  general  destruction  of  school  manuals  for  the  benefit  of 
publiahers  ;  English  and  Spanish  and  Tamil  to  be  taught  in 
our  Unirersities .;  Qreek  to  be  brought  into  the  elementary 
schools  in  view  of  a  possible  strike  from  neurasthenia  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  cinema  ;  snob  a  general  advance,  in 
fact,  that  after  the  war  our  young  people  will  capture,  by  their 
knowledge  of  languages  and  their  commercial  fitness,  the 
Glerman  trade  in  South  America  and  East  Africa. 

I  wish  to  enter  a  plaa  for  one  little  neglected  comer  of 
this  field  of  instruction,  the  teaching  of  history.  I  must 
define  what  is  generally  meant  by  history  as  it  is  taught 
in  OUT  schools.  You  may  remember  that  Parson  Thwackum, 
argaiag  with  Philosopher  Square  that  there  was  no  honour 
antecedent  to  religion,  undoubtedly  a  true  proportion,  was 
driven  to  admit  that  by  religion  he  meant  the  ChriBtian 
religion,  by  Christian  the  Protestant  religion,  and  by  Pro- 
testant the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  like 
manner,  by  "  history  "  as  taught  in  our  schools  is  intended 
British  history,  by  British  almost  always  English  history, 
and  by  English  Constitutional  history,  and  by  Constitutional 
the  account  of  the  changes  in  the  course  of  development 
of  one  particular  form  of  government  peculiar  to  England 
alone,  which  have  been  found  convenient  or  which  have 
resulted  from  the  struggle  of  opposed  interests  in  past  days. 
This  study  is  enlivened  by  language  culled  from  anonymous 
writers  on  kings,  priests,  and  others  whose  actions  do  not 
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fit  in  with  the  growth  of  the  form,  and  by  asBumptions  of 
motires  derived  from  similar  souroee. 

There  is  a  very  great  difKouIty  which  faces  aoyone  who 
oriticifles  the  teaching  of  saoh  matter  in  our  schools,  namely, 
that  for  the  most  part  the  writers  who  prepare  the  books 
from  which  the  young  are  taught  are  not  free  agents.  They 
must  write  to  meet  certain  syllabi  upon  which  examinations 
are  founded.  It  is  useless  for  the  compiler  to  insert  anything 
which  is  not  part  of  the  syllabus,  as  that  would  ULean  en> 
larging  or  improTing  the  minds  of  the  pupils  instead  of 
enabling  them  to  answer  the  questions  on  the  examination 
paper. 

The  evil  is  especially  noticeable  in  historical  t«achiI^;, 
and  is  a  very  great  one,  nuny-sided.  I  wish  to  point  out 
some  aspects  of  this  evil,  which  I  will  illustrate  from  two 
histories  which,  to  avoid  personalities,  I  will  call  A  and  B. 
A  is  an  exhaustive  higher  history,  not  dealing  exclusively 
with  England,  a  history  universaUy  praised,  holding  a  first 
rank  among  the  beet  modem  school-books.  I  quote  from 
the  eleventh  edition  in  1912.  B,  published  also  in  1912, 
is  a  work  on  English  history,  written  by  a  professor  in  a 
university,  and,  what  is  recdly  important,  put  forward  by 
a  most  progressive  firm  of  publishers. 

The  various  forms  of  government  are  an  instructive 
study  ;  a  survey  of  their  varieties,  of  the  philosophy  of  rule, 
would  be  a  liberal  education  in  itself,  though  the  mind  solely 
occupied  by  such  a  study  would  lift  only  one  comer  of  the 
ourtain.  But  no  such  study  is  put  forward  here.  English 
Constitutional  history,  as  it  is  taught  in  our  schools,  pre- 
supposes an  absolute,  unyielding  superiority  over  all  others 
of  the  one  form  of  government  which,  as  a  compromise  from 
time  in  time  of  opposed  interests  in  the  economic  progress 
of  the  people,  has  fortuitously  come  about.  It  concerns 
itself  with  the  glorification  of  that  one  form,  imagining  it 
to  be  an  attribute  of  race,  an  importation  made  from  Germany 
by  a  mythical  people  called  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

These  books  do  not  offer  to  lay  open  to  discussion,  they 
ta&ke  no  effort  that  their  readers  should  understand,  the 
claims  which  might  be  made  for  government  by  one  heredi- 
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tary  mler  on  the  ground  that  almost  all  well-balanoed 
government  in  the  world's  history  has  in  the  end  rested, 
especially  in  stormy  times,  on  sole  authority  ;  or  to  consider 
goTemment  by  an  elective  body,  on  the  ground  that,  ae  the 
foundations  of  society  are  constantly  shifting,  any  attempt 
to  form  a  system  of  authority  which  would  not  move  with 
such  shifts  was  valueless.  These  are  claims  which  must 
have  been  present  to  post  minds  as  new  forces  or  varying 
circumstances  caused  alteration  in  the  unwritten  custom 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  .the  British  Constitution. 

B,  in  fact,  begins  with  what  looks  like  a  joke.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  inevitable  Anglo-Saxon,  who  was  to  intro- 
duce us  all  to  the  bWsings  of  constitutional  government, 
it  says  of  the  Romans,  "  Inhere  was  no  attempt  to  form  a 
British  Constitution,  or  weld  British  tribes  into  a  nation ; 
for  Rome  brought  no  birth  to  daughter  States,  lest  she 
should  dismember  her  all-embracing  unity,"  which  was  very 
nnkind  of  Caracalla. 

From  this  lopsided  view  of  political  history  several  false 
conclusions  follow. 

The  stages  of  development,  as  the  society  expands,  are 
often  predated  several  centuries  as  the  compiler  imagines 
the  king  who  has  pleased  him  intending  in  his  mind  some 
ninfiteenth-centory  conception  of  party  pohtics.  The  "  lords 
of  the  council  aiul  all  the  nobility  "  become  in  very  early 
daj^  a  paid  House  of  Commons.  It  is  often  assumed  that 
forces  were  operating  before  there  is  a  trace  of  their  existence, 
if  they  existed  at  all.  Characters  are  drawn  of  rulers  of 
extreme  goodness  or  badness  according  as  they  were  supposed 
to  be  assisting  a  growth  of  the  later  centuries  of  which  they 
must  have  been  wholly  unconscious,  or  as  they  were  really 
resisting  the  revolutionary  tendencies  which  threatened  their 
own  ezistenoe.  "  John,"  says  A  (p.  99),  "  was  oppressive  ; 
Henry  was  feeble  ;  both  alike  were  unsatisfactory  "  :  an 
epitome  of  press  estinwtes  of  our  modem  statesmen.  B 
(p.  66),  after  discoursing  of  the  effects  of  the  discovery  of 
gunpowder  and  the  development  of  artillery,  etc.,  tells  us 
that  "  Edward  I.'s  greatness  consists  mainly  in  his  practical 
appreciation  of  these  tendencies  "  ;    while  Edward  II.,  who 
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was  not  Buooessful,  is  diamisaed  in  the  words,  "  the  mieerable 
reign  of  his  worthleBS  sucoeBsor." 

But  even  this  view  of  politics  and  social  institutions  very 
early  ceases,  as  Knglaod  expands  into  the  United  Kingdom 
and  later  into  the  Colonial  Empire,  to  cover  any  part  of 
historical  fact.  Though  we  may  be  thankful  for  the  old 
body  of  unwritten  custom  declared  by  the  people,  called 
M^oa  Charta,  aa  at  least  some  rule  of  political  life,  some 
sort  of  social  code,  yet  this  and  subsequent  developments 
of  the  kind  have  little  relation  to  the  wider  history  unless  we 
study  the  early  story  of  the  peoples  who  adopted  them  or 
those  on  whom  they  have  been  forced.  The  outetanding 
weakness  of  this  teaching  is  that  it  breaks  down  absolutely 
even  before  the  Geraldines  reach  Batmow  Bay.  English 
becomes  very  early  British  history,  though  the  fact  is  hidden 
from  the  student  by  the  teaching  which  ignores  what  will 
not  fit  in  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitutional  history  theory. 
As  the  Islands  all  come  under  one  govenunent  and  carry 
the  British  Empire  with  them,  the  compiler  falls  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma  :  he  must  either  ignore  the  early  history  of  the 
nations  other  than  the  English  who  have  become  parts  of 
the  whole,  treating  them  as  inferior  races  to  whom  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  carried  his  love  of  justice  and  freedom  and  so 
forth,  and  continue  the  story  solely  from  Westminster,  which 
be  generally  does ;  or  if  he  goes  back  to  the  early  history 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  miist  remake  the  constitutional 
part,  bring  in  the  Scandinavian  and  French  influence,  and 
leave  the  mythical  Anglo-Saxon  to  one  side. 

Out  difficulties  with  Ireland  now  rise  in  very  large  part 
from  the  total  ignorance  by  instructed  Englishmen  of  the 
history  of  Ireland.  One  can  illustrate  its  source  from  A 
and  B.  B  is  negligible.  In  B,  Ireland  only  enters  into 
English  history  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the 
treatment  of  it  is  of  the  slightest.  A  is  a  little  better. 
Patrick  and  Columba  are  even  mentioned  by  name,  but  the 
debt  of  Christianity  owed  to  these  Islands  through  the  Irish 
missionaries  is  left  to  one  side.  The  long  struggle  between 
the  Irish  and  the  Scandinavian,  the  temporary  dominance 
of  Ireland  and  the  more  permanent  dominance  of  Scotland 
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by  the  NorwegUns  (who  are  called  by  English  writere  the 
IHne),  Clontarf,  the  whole  history  of  Soandinavisn  Scotland, 
Somerled,  Angns,  largs,  is  omitted.  The  author  improBsei 
Adrian's  grant  of  Ireland  to  Henry,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  played  any  part  in  the  Conquest ;  but  the  Geraldine 
invasions,  the  wars  between  the  English  invaders  and  the 
Scandinavians  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  John's 
second  expedition,  the  rule  of  John  de  Grey,  the  great  Marshals 
in  Ireland,  the  Statutes  of  Kilkenny,  the  marriage  of  Clarence 
sad  the  Burke  heiress,  the  relations  of  Ireland  with  Scotland, 
Aquitaine,  and  Wales,  all  the  events  which  connected  the 
two  countries  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  ate  left  untold, 
Richard  U.'a  expedition,  of  which  we  have  almost  firsthand 
knowledge  through  Castide's  narration  to  Froissart,  is 
mentioned  aa  "  Richard  went  off  to  Ireland.  During  his 
absence,  etc." 

Bannookbom  cannot  be  avoided,  and  is  an  opportunity 
to  lay  blame  on  the  king.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  one 
of  the  most  important  events  of  that  time  which  brought 
all  the  nations  of  the  Islands  together  and  had  a  lasting  effect, 
the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward  Bruce .  It  was  an  invasion 
which  ended  the  hope  of  a  United  Ireland  under  the  English 
Ardri,  drove  the  English  back  into  the  Pale,  but  caiised  such 
fearful  slaughter  and  famine  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  psan  of 
joy  by  the  Irish  annalist  over  the  death  of  the  Scottish 
invader. 

liater  events  are  treated  in  much  the  same  manner.  The 
writer  does  mention  the  destmotion  of  the  Irish  cattle  trade 
by  the  English  Parliament  in  1666,  and  of  the  Irish  wool 
trade  by  William  III.  in  1699 ;  but  the  little  mention  that 
is  made  of  these  remoter  parts  is  from  the  English  point 
of  view  only,  the  view  of  the  superior  Anglo-Saxon,  the  author 
and  giver  of  aU  good  things,  who  can  explain  or  justify 
questionable  acts  ;  it  is  not  balanced  with  or  correlated  to 
events  in  other  parts  of  the  Islands  or  made  use  of  for 
example  of  commercial  methods  or  as  instances  of  good 
or  iU  government. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  from  which  to  regard 
this  school-history  teaching.    It   is  not  only  deadly  dull. 
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but  it  is  wholly  without  moral  atmoBphere,  without  any 
perception  of  higher  aima  than  a  conflict  about  money. 
Surely  if  this  stuff  about  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  to  be  taught, 
it  could  be  made,  in  spite  of  its  dullness,  to  point  to  something 
higher.  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  noble  adventures  of  nana- 
tive  which  are  almost  always  omitted  from  our  hiatorieB, 
such  as  the  defence  of  Gibraltar  or  of  Borte's  Drift  or 
the  blowing  up  of  the  magazine  at  Delhi,  but  the  ideale 
which  cluster  round  the  conception  of  good  govenmient, 
the  bettering  of  society. 

"  The  central  position,"  says  B,  "  of  English  constitutional 
progress  has  always  been  the  control  of  the  purse  by  Parlia- 
ment." If  this  were  all  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  yeats 
of  history  can  teach  us,  we  are  indeed  bankrupt  of  ideas. 
Ood  forbid  that  it  should  be  true.  But  it  is  not.  The 
House  of  Commons,  wrote  Sir  Henry  Craik,  M.P.,  on  June  17, 
1917,  has  never  been  a  very  secure  check  on  lavish  expendi- 
ture. Each  interest  there  represented  is  apt  to  be  much 
more  ^en  about  obtaining  assistance  for  its  own  particular 
object  than  imposing  a  curb  upon  general  expenditure. 
Ab  John  Bright  said  much  the  same  thing  forty  years  ago. 
And  it  goes  without  saying. 

The  "  central  positions  "  of  the  British  Constitution  are 
(1)  that  it  is  unwritten  custom  easily  modified  to  suit  changing 
conditions  ;  (2)  that  its  success  is  dependent  on  a  due  adjust- 
ment of  hereditary  and  elective  elements,  on  perpetual 
compromise  between  naturally  opposed  forces ;  (3)  that  the 
checks  by  either  on  the  other  have  hitherto  proved  so  effective 
that  with  rare  exceptions  neither  element  has  dared  to  put 
the  other  to  final  trial ;  and  (1)  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty. 

It  still  goes  on  growing,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  every 
time  it  puts  out  a  new  leaf  or  a  new  twig,  to  suppose  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  revolution.  It  the  improvements  to 
result  from  a  shift  of  administration  are  to  be  of  any  value, 
the  mind  of  the  young  must  no  longer  be  "  hortum  instruetum 
antiquissimis  statuis." 

The  defect  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  English- 
history  teaching  is  that  it  has  no  foundation  ;  it  never  goes 
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back  to  first  prinoiples.  The  hiHtorian  begins  in  the  middle 
in  transition  tinie  with  a  ready-made  feudal  system,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  transition  age  is  the  normal  condition 
of  the  world.  Mr  Phipeon  Beale,  K.C.,  in  an  essay  in  1867 
on  the  origin  of  commons,  has  put  the  position  admirably. 
"  The  Norman  inrasion  of  England,"  he  says,  "  has  held 
nearly  the  same  position  in  the  popular  history  of  English 
institutions  as  the  Mood  used  to  do  in  paUeontology.  The 
so  to  speak  antediluvian  oustoms  and  traditions  of  the 
English  were  too  generally  regarded  as  mere  curiosities,  and 
not  as  a  fundamental  formation  in  the  strata  of  English 
institutions."  In  fact,  although  we  interminably  talk  rubbish 
about  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we  have  never  troubled  to  take 
seriously  his  system  of  living. 

My  object  is  to  delve  into  the  so  to  speak  antediluvian 
strata,  to  discuiis  their  relation  to  the  past  and  to  the  present, 
to  contrast  them  with  the  transition  feudal  stege,  and  to 
point  out  that  they  are  not  English  institutions  but  funds- 
mentel  instincts  of  the  human  race.  I  propose  a  slight  essay 
in  Foundations. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  so  to  speak  ante- 
diluvian strata  is  the  prominence  of  the  personal  tie  between  ' 
chief  and  freeman  in  the  plaoe  of  the  tie  of  land.  But  as  the 
pastoral  life  begins  to  give  way  to  agriculture,  and  Borne 
breaks  up  the  society  of  kinship,  the  land  becomes  the  centre  ; 
round  which  ail  the  social  problems  of  the  time  revolve. 
No  writer  who  dares  to  treat  of  it  but  most  expect  stormy 
criticism  and  disagreement.  Yet  in  any  account  of  the 
foundations  of  society  the  treatment  of  the  land  is  a  Bubjeot 
which  must  be  faced  throughout.  Owing  to  the  very  strong 
Oerman  Influenoes  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  ability 
of  writers  such  as  Nasse  and  Maurer,  the  question  has  been 
approached  generally  from  the  wrong  end,  agrioultnie  being 
treated  as  the  first  consideration,  and  the  unenclosed  pasture 
or  forest,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  historical  treatment  of  the : 
soil,  being  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  no  importance. 

The  use  of  the  land  is  a  perennial  subject  for  conflict 
of  ideas.  It  is  most  usudly  written  or  spoken  over  as  a  matter 
of  party  politics.    In  what  I  have  written  on  this  subject 
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I  do  not  expect  to  have  pleased  anybody ;  but  I  may  have 
helped  Sbster  PeasbloHsom  to  soratoh. 

A  lai^e  spaoe  u  taten  up  by  Ireland  in  this  book.  This 
was  not  the  reenlt  of  any  desire  to  stir  in  party  politics  or  to 
exalt  Ireland  at  the  expense  of  other  parte.  The  cause  of 
Ireland's  prominence  is  this.  Ireland  is  a  chief  authority 
for  early  commanal  conditions,  and  I  believe  the  neglect 
of  its  records  to  have  led  to  a  great  deal  of  wrong  historical 
perspeotive.  In  its  later  history  it  is  a  unique  example  of 
the  ruin  and  degradation  of  one  nation  by  another  from  pure 
ignorance,  from  theological  hatred,  from  misrepresenthtionB 
of  the  facte  of  history,  from  commercial  jealousy,  from  want 
of  firm  government,  and  from  the  evils  of  party  politics.  It 
would  not  appear  as  if  the  Anglo-Soot  even  now  nndeistands 
the  problem  before  him  or  is  willing  to  confess  that  he  is  at 
fault.  It  is  so  easy  to  put  the  fault  on  someone  else.  In 
consequence,  as  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
of  present  political  issues,  and  the  most  dangerous  if  dis- 
honestly handled,  I  have  written  of  the  horrors  of  Irish 
history  more  fully  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  and 
have  felt  constrained  to  express  opinions  very  strongly  in 
an  Appendix  on  modem  Ireland  for  the  reasons  there  given. 
Ireland,  apart  from  the  political  issue,  ia  a  great  and  little* 
trodden  field  for  social,  agricultural,  and  commercial  example. 
Bat  it  has  a  most  horrible  and  most  sad  history,  and  to  any 
Englishman  who  has  studied  it  away  from  theological  venom 
and  party  politics  a  most  humiliating  and  painful  story. 

I  have  put  in  Appendices  (I  would  Uke  to  have  called 
them  Tails,  but  it  sounded  too  precious)  a  variety  of  matter 
for  which  I  had  no  convenience  in  the  text.  X  take  it  that 
the  necessity  for  each  gleanings  shows  slovenliness  of  thought, 
a  want  of  mental  oleamess  in  the  writer,  a  want  of  power 
of  condensation  and  arrangement.  But  it  rids  the  text  of 
personal  opinions  which  would  create  confusion,  and  it  gives 
opportunity  for  the  reader  to  initiate  new  branches  of  thought 
which  may  lead  to  some  purpose. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  repetition.  In  some 
degree  this  is  unavoidable.  Where  it  is  not,  it  is  not  wholly 
an  evil,  if  the  matter  treated  of  is  unfamiliar  to  the  reader, 
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thatit  shonld  be  impreBsed  upon  him  by  repetition.  Other- 
wise the  writer  has  no  excuse  except  that  of  the  difficulty  of 
handling  a  mass  of  matter  dravn  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

No  one  knows  better  the  want  of  power  and  defects  of 
learning  and  style  in  this  book  than  myself,  for  I  have  read 
it  more  than  once.  But  if  a  man  who  thinks  that  he  has 
something  to  say  worth  saying  were  to  stop  to  trip  over  his 
own  faults,  he  would,  unless  he  were  tbiokheadedly  conceited, 
never  write  at  all.  The  book  may  help  somebody,  and  some 
bookseller  may  make  something  oat  of  it.  If  1  have  not 
mentioned  the  names  of  friends  who  have  helped  me,  especially 
in  Ireland,  it  is  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  wish  to  associate 
their  names  with  my  errors. 

Where  I  have  considered  it  advisable  to  express  my  own 
opinion  I  have  not  professed  that  it  shonld  he  impartial. 
A  historian,  whatever  his  opinions,  should  try  to  state  fadt 
accurately.  But  no  one  who  is  not  idiotic  can  read  and 
carefully  consider  masses  of  material  on  past  events  without 
forming  a  strong  judgment,  and  if  he  expresses  himself  at 
all  it  is  far  more  honest  that  he  should  express  his  own 
judgment  as  such  than  that  he  should  pretend  an  impartiality 
which  he  cannot  feel.  I  note  as  the  worst  example  which 
I  know  in  historical  literature  the  two  accounts  by  the  pro- 
fessedly impartial  historian  Gardiner,  in  his  elementary 
history  largely  taught  to  children  in  our  schools,  of  the  eviction 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  men  of  the  stamp 
of  HooliBr  and  Herbert,  in  the  Cromwellian  time,  and  their 
reinstatement  to  the  detriment  of  the  mixed  horde  of  usurpers 
at  the  Restoration.  I  have  no  intention  of  imitating  such 
historical  slander. 

The  natural  increase  of  population  may  be  said  to  be  ' 
the  potent  cause  of  the  change  of  the  social  system,  but 
there  are  two  other  most  prominent  influences  which  should 
figure  freely  in  this  book,  but  which  are  hardly  touched  on. 

One  is  the  influence  on  the  social  life  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  Western  Europe,  deepening  the  moral  sense  of 
society,  widening  the  field  in  which  it  can  act,  teaching  a 
brotherhood  of  alien  peoples.  But  this  appears  in  history 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
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The  political  side  of  the  Roman  Chnroh,  the  fulminatioDB 
of  Popes  against  persons  who  dared  to  think,  the  struggtes 
for  money  and  power  between  them  and  kings — this  yon  vill 
find  in  histories.  But  it  has  no  referenoe  to  the  moral  aspect 
any  more  than  constitutional  history.  Sometimes  it  is  even 
amusing,  ae  when  Giraldos  excommunicates  the  Bishop  of 
St  Asaph  ;  or  as  when  William  the  lion,  the  only  king  vho 
ever  permanently  got  the  better  of  the  Popes,  kept  John  Soot 
for  a  generation  out  of  the  diocese  aaaig^d  to  him  by  suo- 
ceasiTe  ^bily  Fathers.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the  change  of 
society.  Of  the  real  pervading  influence,  the  work  of  the 
parish  priest  or  monk-nuBsionary,  which  goes  on  at  all  times, 
to-day  as  ever,  unheeded  or  despised,  modifying  men  by 
insisting  on  and  ezampling  aelf-sacrifioe  of  Uie  iadividual 
for  society,  there  is  seldom  any  story  which  oan  be  con- 
tinuously told. 

The  other  influence — commerce,  the  individual  life  of  ad- 
venture, the  picture  of  man  as  he  is  in  his  naked  selfishness, 
if  untouched  by  the  moral  sense  of  a  responsibility  for  society 
enforced  upon  him  by  the  Church, — ^this  is  of  all  subjects 
of  history  the  moat  picturesque,  the  most  apt  for  narrative, 
the  most  daring  in  its  uoespeoted  shiftings  of  scene  and  action, 
the  moat  capable  of  emulating  the  sudden  surprises  of  the 
Adventttrea  of  Five  Houra  or  Jlfuiatimfn«r  NigJit'a  Dream. 
It  is  liable  to  be  immoral,  of  course,  so  far  as  all  attempts  of 
one  man  to  get  the  better  of  the  other  unchecked  by  social 
advantage  are  so  liable ;  just  as  a  woman  who,  having  five 
children,  ^nay  send  them  into  five  different  queues  to  get 
margarine  and  so  sin  against  the  higher  life.  But  in  my  view 
it  is  not  nearly  so  wholly  without  morals  as  constitutional 
history,  and  it  lacks  that  atmosphere  of  class  hatred,  of  evil 
speaking  of  the  man  who  tries  to  order  society,  irtiioh  hangs 
round  that  study,  the  wealth  of  reckless  abnae  borrowed  from 
the  mediffival  Benedictine.  The  commercial  traveller  or  the 
merchant  seaman  may  drink  a  good  deal,  he  may  even  wear 
carpet  slippers,  but,  like  Shakespeare's  barrister,  he  strives 
mightily  but  eats  and  drinks  as  friends  with  his  opponents 
of  the  samples  and  the  ships. 

Beyond  all,  it  is  never  dull.    It  comes  sliding  into  a  con- 
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tinnatioii  of  the  fairy  atories  of  ohildhood,  another  Crusoe 
or  Sindbad.  It  ia  hard  to  draw  the  line  for  intereet  and  excite- 
ment between  the  real  adventures  of  the  Norse  or  Eastern 
trader  and  Crusader  and  the  senii-faots  of  fiction ;  between 
the  Gildmaster'fl  young  friend  who  finds  a  dead  mouse  and 
malEes  a  fortune,  or  Hans  who  rolls  a  grindstone  for  his 
savings  into  the  river,  and  Harold  Hardrada  breaking  the 
boom  at  Constantinople,  Marco  Polo  visiting  the  petroleum 
wells  at  Baku,  or  Benjamin  of  Tudela  telling  of  the  glories 
and  defencelessness  of  Constantinople  ;  between  the  Norse- 
man sailing  the  Atlantic  to  Wineland  and  the  Mediterranean 
pilgrim  very  sea-sick,  with  mouldy  rations,  invoking  saints 
in  expectation  of  the  pirate. 

It  goes  into  all  worlds  ;  it  tells  tales,  true  tales  and  fancy 
stories,  of  new  races,  wonderful  cities,  strange  fruits,  animals, 
weapons,  monsters,  marriage  onstoms  ;  the  study  of  it  would 
open  a  new  world  to  the  school  child  (and  to  the  school 
teacher)  as  strange  to  them  even  as  the  world  which  came  to 
the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  not  only  the  delight  and  interest  of  the  story,  but  the 
education  of  the  mind,  which  such  a  study  would  bring, 
the  best  of  all  studies  to  put  before  island  children,  taking 
them  out  of  the  island  away  from  Westminster. 

Such  a  study  draws  out  all  the  most  virile  qualities  of 
the  young,  encouraging  an  eager  outlook  on  the  world  and, 
what  our  islanders  so  much  need,  the  humihty  which  oomes 
with  knowledge  of  many  other  peoples  ;  it  is  a  perpetual 
incentive  to  struggle  and  supremacy  over  the  forces  of  nature, 
a  training  in  courage  and  quick  decision  and  ready  wit  in 
hard  places,  in  resource  and  judgment  and  self-restraint  in 
words  and  actions,  in  endurance,  in  the  good-fellowship 
which  comes  from  the  sharing  of  a  common  danger.  It  can 
be  made  to  include  easily  so  many  other  related  studies, 
geography  and  all  the  kindred  branches  of  science  which  cluster 
round  lands  and  peoples  unknown,  their  products  and  their 
wants.  All  the  ologies  from  Archeok^^  to  Zoology  can  be 
learnt  with  it ;  it  need  not  disturb  present  studies,  for,  if 
the  teacher  knows,  they  can  be  related  to  it.  Perhaps  the 
incipient  hairdresser  or  milkman's-boy  might  give  up  wood- 
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earring  for  the  new  stndy,  bat  otherwise  there  need  be  no 
interference. 

It  might  enable  ub  (who  knows  1)  to  regain  some  of  the 
trade  which  tlie  German,  better  taaght,  has  wrested  from  ns. 
But  to  hare  a  good  influence,  which  such  a  stady  can  haxe, 
it  must  be  read  and  impressed  side  by  side  with  the  moral 
training  of  the  Church,  Otherwise  you  may  become  a 
Prussian. 

Is  there  any  subject  upon  which  the  British  man,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  his  Historical  Memorials  with  which  he  is  in- 
terned at  Westminster,  is  so  supremely  ignorant,  and  I  may 
add  so  contemptuous,  as  of  his  own  external  trade  and  ai 
the  men  who  make  it  t  He  will  find  nothing  in  his  history 
of  the  merchant  seamen  who  made  the  first  beginnings  of 
Ehiglish  oommeroe,  who  fought  at  l^nys,  who  diacoTered 
Newfoundland,  who  manned  Elizabeth's  little  ships  against 
Spain,  the  men  who  have  never  feared  to  engage  enormous 
odds,  who  have  carried  oar  arms  and  our  trade  and  our  ideals 
of  freedom  around  the  world,  who  have  given  us  command 
of  the  sea  by  ceaseleBS  hazard  and  stem  endurance,  who 
have  taught  ub  and  all  the  world  except  the  German  what  we 
have  of  humanity  in  warfare,  the  men  who  now  stand  between 
us  and  famine,  between  us  and  the  horrors  of  a  Gierman 
invasion,  who  represent  all  that  is  beat  in  British  manhood. 
It  will  take  more  than  a  new  ACnister  of  Education  to  teach 
the  Briton  what  he  owes  to  the  seaman  and  the  merchant, 
unless  hunger  should  become  the  Blinister. 

I  regret  deeply  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  leave  this 
delightful  subject  to  one  side.  I  had  looted  forward  to  the 
time  when  I  could  let  myself  loose  on  Commerce ;  I 
had  picked  over  many  bulky  and  discursive  volumes,  the 
Fcedera,  and  Lindsay,  and  Anderson,  and  many  others  of 
like  kind.  Bat  when  I  looked  in  the  Subject  Index  of 
the  London  Library,  by  far  the  best  catalogue  of  books  in 
these  Islands,  it  seemed  to  me  easier  to  anderstaud  why 
the  German  is  outstripping  us  in  trade.  This  is  all  that 
I  found  : — 

TndB—MedioBtxil.—^coUa  des  CHarta,  Bibl.,  183»-  ; 
Hapke,   R„  Brugges  ErUtv.  z.   mittelaU.    Wdlmarit.,   1S08  ; 
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Heyd,  W.,  Qesch.  d.  Leoankhanddt  iia  M,a.,  2  B.,  1879; 
tr.,  2  t,,  1886-6  ;  Lehmauu,  C,  Kauffriede,  etc.,  1893  ;  Mas 
Lathe,  Bda,  comm.  de  I'Afr.  aepUnt.,  etc. ;  Kopp,  Q.  ▼.  d., 
Kavfrnanntldten  z.  Zeit.  d.  Han»e,  1907  ;  Sohaub,  F.,  Kampf 
gegen  d.  Ziitswucher,  etc.,  S-12  c,  1906  ;  Schaube,  A.,  Handd*- 
gesch.  d.  roman.  Volker  d.  MUtdmeergebiOa,  10  0.-1250, 1906  ; 
Qeach.  d.  m.aU.  Handeis,  etc..  West  Deutsch  u.  2t.,  2  B.,  1900  ; 
Stephan,  H.,  "  VerkehrBleben  im  M.a.,"  in  Hist.  Thet.,  iv. 
10,  1869  ;  Stieda,  W.,  Ob.  d.  QueUen  d.  Handelsstatiatik  im 
M.a.,  1902  ;  Tomasohek,  W.,  Z.  Kunde  d.  Hdmua-Hatinnael, 
1-2,  1882-6. 

Saoh  books  as  Hapke  and  Bopp  have  not  been  thought 
worthy  of  translation. 

The  perusal  of  that  catalogue  made  it  clear  that  until 
an  elementary  manual  on  the  subject  has  been  written  it 
might  be  dangerous  for  the  general  reader  if  an  author  with 
so  little  real  acquaintance  with  the  subject  treated  in  any 
detail  in  such  a  work  as  this  of  medieaval  oommerce.  I  have 
contented  myself  with  Miss  Kingsford's  splendid  mediieval 
map  at  the  end  of  this  book,  showing  how  the  trade  of 
the  world  ran  through  the  Dover  Straits. 

The  idea  that  we  occupy  our  proud  position  as  the  first 
nation  of  freemen  because  of  any  quality  of  race  is,  I  believe, 
wholly  untrue.  We  are  a  very  mixed  people.  We  lead  the 
world  in  freedom  because  we  lead  in  commerce  ;  the  two 
act  and  react  on  each  other,  making  the  greatest  danger 
connected  with  our  preaent  immense  armies  not  any  peril 
of  military  despotism,  but  that  our  fleet  and  merchant  service, 
and  with  them  our  wealth  and  freedom,  may  be  sacrificed 
to  the  popularity  of  the  land  forces,  the  fate  which  overtook 
f  ranoe  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

All  this  is  not  bo  remote  from  my  subject  as  it  might 
appear  to  be. 

Wealth  begins  by  the  sea.  The  sea  is  the  greatest  agency 
of  tme  civilisation,  the  highway  which  carries  from  the  one 
people  to  the  other  the  interchange  of  human  endeavour, 
the  materials  for  and  results  from  the  industry  of  the  whole 
world.  The  conception  of  true  freedom  begins  by  the  sea. 
The  weakest  feature  of  the  communal  life,  the  narrowing 
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of  friendly  relatioiu  to  those  coiiiieoted  by  kiuship  or  oloae 
boandaiiea,  givea  w»y  to  the  interchange  of  tbonght,  aa  the 
merchant  and  the  traveller  bring  home  the  knowledge  of 
other  men  and  other  manners.  But  aa  the  sea  helps  to 
destroy  this  sense  of  jealousy  of  the  neighbour  society,  it 
builds  by  the  same  means  larger  sooieties,  confederations  of 
peoples  who  may  be  willing  to  live  in  peaceful  co-Qser  of  the 
products  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  the  mother  of  confedera- 
tion ;  it  is  responsible  for  the  framing  of  the  British  Empire. 
Thus  it  becomes  the  explorer  of  new  forms  of  government, 
new  modifications  of  the  art  of  ruling. 

In  fact,  in  every  new  direction  of  human  endeavour  the 
sea  promotes  advance  and  conciliates  opposing  interests. 
It  is  the  exponent  of  individual  effort  in  self-reliance  and 
daring  ;  it  is  the  stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God  controlling 
the  social  hfe,  calling  for  discipline,  asserting  mutual  co- 
operation. If  sea  power  is  not  dealt  with  in  books  of  hietory, 
islanders  should  remember  that  it  has  always  been  present 
exercising  the  unseen  pressure  on  current  events  which  is 
the  more  effective  beoanee  it  is  unseen. 

J.  W.  JEUDWINE. 

February  1018. 
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1.  Agiat.  To  admit  to  pasttmige  the  beaate  of  other  persona  for 
uumey. 

2.  AHU.     A  Welsh  term  correeponding  to  the  English  uOem.     P.  46. 

3.  Aire  (Irish).  A  noble;  one  privileged.  Boain,  a  oleas  of 
chiefs  who  have  a  qualiHoatioc  in  cattfe. 

4.  AUtud  (Welsh).  A  stranger,  who  has  no  righte  in  the  community, 
but  is  under  the  protection  of  the  chief. 

6.  Amart.  (Strictly)  the  clearing  of  woods  by  pulling  up  tieea 
from  the  roots.  Manwood  speaks  of  it  as  the  greatest  trespass  to  be 
done  in  the  forest  to  vert  or  venison,  as  it  contains  in  it  waste  or  more, 
as  the  trees  cannot  grow  again  from  the  stump.  Bee  p.  42.  The  word 
is  also  extended  to  other  forma  of  damage. 

fl.  BMatomen  (Soot.).  Neighbours  appointed  or  elected  to  take 
aotioe  of  local  complaints  and  to  make  local  regulatloiis  or  l^e-lswa 
Special  constable*. 

7.  Boa  (Scot.).     A  dry  measure  (Jamieaon) 
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8.  Brtwy  ox  Bmgoidh  (Irish).  A  olan  of  <duefB  who  attended  to 
the  ezeroifie  of  hospitality  for  the  oommunity. 

9.  Cain  or  Can  (Soot.).  A  duty  paid  by  a  holder  of  land  or  poeseoBor 
of  property  to  a  chief  or  owner  in  kind.  A  customs  duty.  P.  ISO, 
note  3. 

10.  Oaupta  or  OmtipM  (Soot.).  EquiTolent  to  the  Tihtgliiih  heriot, 
the  taking  by  the  chief  on  the  death  of  the  claoaman  of  his  "beat 
aught,"  an  ox,  horse,  <a  oow,  or  auit  of  armour. 

11.  ChtUder  (Soot.).  An  obeolet«  dry  measure;  in  Scotland,  16 
bolls  or  M  firiota  cd  oom,  Tnnlring  n«uly  12  quarters  Winchester 
measure. 

12.  Cede  (Irish).  Companion,  associate.  Sow,  meaning  "  noble," 
and  doer,  "  degraded  "  or  "  unfree,"  are  used  with  oetla  as  expreasing 
the  social  relation  of  tiie  borrowers  of  stock  in  Ireland. 

13.  Coipaoh  (Irish).     Heifer  or  yearling  heifer. 

14.  Comnundation  (Latin).  The  relation  between  two  persons  in 
feudal  society  by  which  for  good  oousideTation  one  pats  himself  under 
the  protection  and  aoknowledgee  the  superiority  of  the  other. 

16.  Common^  (Soot.).  A  oommon.  Common  property  in  moorfield 
and  ont£eld,  the  waste  of  the  township. 

16.  Oonveth,     The  Soottish  equiv^ent  of  ooaKermg. 

17.  Coattering  (Irish).  The  practice  of  ^e  Irish  chief  receiving 
entertainment  for  himself  and  a  fixed  number  of  attendants  from  the 
tribal  dependants.     From  Irish  odieu',  "  feasting." 

18.  Coyne,  coigne,  etc.  (Irish).  The  billeting  of  soldiers  and  attend- 
anta  by  the  Irish  chiefs  upon  tribiJ  depend^ta.  From  Irish  eoinn- 
eamh  or  coinmneadh,  "  billeting." 

19.  Cvride  (Saxon).  A  wcod  meaning  what  is  said,  a  statement,  a 
judgment,  a  testament.    Bee  P.  and  M.,  vol.  i 

20.  Dairt  heifer  (Irish).     A  young  cow  ready  for  breeding. 

21.  Efftir  (p.  262)  (Boot.).     To  become,  to  fit  (Jamieeon). 

22.  Sh^toff,     To  put  a  peraon  in  poancnoion  of  land  by  delivery. 

23.  Bno  (Wdsb).     A  dnve,  a  day's  ploughing,  an  acre. 

24.  Ettovtra.     P.  257,  lost  three  lines. 

25.  F«aelU  orfeaelid  (Qaelio).     An  army,  forces,  a  levy. 

S6.  Feoffment  (law  Stench).  A  gift  or  grant  of  lands  or  t«nemmta 
by  delivery  of  poqnooaion  of  the  thing  granted. 

27.  Ferm,  The  English  equivalent  of  eoehermg  in  eaily  times. 
The  rents  reserved  to  the  lord  in  victuals  and  other  necessariee  arising 
from  the  land,  consumed  by  him  on  progrecB. 

28.  Feu  rent  or  few  daiuie  (Soot.).  The  yearly  payment  of  rent  for 
a  feof.     See  pp.  157,  158,  as  to  "  subinfeudation." 

29.  Fin^  (Irish).  Translated  in  Brehon  laws  "tribe."  But  probably 
the  term  more  correctly  expreasea  the  sept,  olan,  or  group  family 

30.  FlaOh  (Irish).     A  prince  or  lord. 

31.  FwmOiw- (Irish).  A  stranger,  a  person  not  of  kin  to  the  community, 
having  no  rights  as  such.     Equivalent  to  Welsh  <UUud. 

32.  Fyrd.     The  English  levy  of  the  people  for  war. 

33.  OabhciU-fodagnka  (p.  280).  "  The  firat  word  should  perhaps  be 
goblo,  'branc^kee'  (of  kinship);  the  second  means  'which  serve  them 
or  her  ' ;  perhaps  one  should  read  Jodngrnat,  '  which  serve  him  '  (from 
an  Irish  authority)." 
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U.  OoMlMnd,  wee  p.  1S8.  A  custom  by  which  buul  wm  equally 
divided  among  sons,  of  from  a  brother  among  twothera. 

85.  Omttat  {Saxon}.    EquaU  vSMn  in  AiigkxNorman  law 

86.  Owtra.     The  'Weigh  equivalent  ol  ooAtring- 

37.  Oyrde  lands.  The  lourth  part  of  a  hide  of  land.  Keonble,  Cod. 
Dipt.,  iii  SeO,  32.     Quoted,  BoBworth  and  Toller's  Angio-Saaion  DicL 

38.  Beriot  (see  OoufM*).  The  right  of  the  lord  to  the  beat  beast 
or  to  some  valuable  peraonal  pioparQr  on  the  death  of  a  tenant. 

39.  Loving  of  dogi.    Bee  p.  19S. 

10.  £00.    lAnd  not  plou^ied,  used  only  for  pasture 

41.  Lwtry  of  sewm.     Ddivery  of  posseasion,  eit^kar  actual  or  gym- 

botioaL 

12.  PamtOffa.     The  payments  made  to  the  lord  or  owner  for  the 

feeding  of  swine  on  the  maot  (aooms,  beeobnuto,  etc.)  in  tiie  forest. 

43.  FurpfMtuTM.  Enclosures,  buildings,  or  acta  of  noisanoe  which 
may  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  forest,  either  for  pasturage  or  for  the 
support  of  animab. 

44.  Sed  (Irish).     A  jewel,  wealth,  a  oow. 

40.  Slvagad  or  ttuagh  (Gaelic).     A  host,  an  army. 

46.  Soum  and  roum  (Scot.).     See  p.  262. 

47.  Stwibow  (Soot.).  The  hiring  to  the  tenant  on  entry  of  goods 
which  ronain  the  property  of  the  laadlord.     See  p.  91. 

48.  jSuomMnote.  A  court  held  before  the  verdexers,  to  inquire  into 
acta  of  officers  of  the  foieet  and  oSenoes  against  vert  and  venison. 

49.  Took  (Boot.).     The  leaae  of  a  bouse  or  farm. 

60.  Tatkint  (Boot.).  The  dung  of  black  cattle.  Bo  the  luxuriant 
grass  which  rises  in  tnits  where  it  has  been  deposited. 

61.  Tanittry  (Irish).  See  pp.  148,  148,  164.  The  devolutioD  of  a 
definite  ^>ecifled  share  of  the  oommon  proper^  on  divisioD  to  the 
diief,  his  euooeasor  (called  the  (onwl),  and  certain  others. 

62.  ThanagM.  The  thane  was  the  equiv^ent  of  maermor  or  great 
obief,  the  ruler  of  a  great  txaot  of  country,  equivalent  to  a  Bhcriffdom 
or  earldom.  The  highest  title  of  honour,  sajrs  Jamieson,  known  in 
Scotland  before  Malcolm  Cuimore. 

63.  Toiteoh,  Toachaeh,  Toiaeao.  A  chief,  a  leader.  The  equivalent 
of  Thane.  "  Ane  office  or  jurisdiction  not  unlike  to  a  bailliarie 
eepeoially  in  the  Dee  and  EUelandia"  (Skene,  de  FsrA.  Bignif.). 

64.  Vert.  Everything  that  beareth  a  green  leaf  within  the  foreet 
for  cover  or  food.  "But  herbs  and  weeds  thonf^  they  be  green, oar 
legal  vert  extendeth  not  to  them  "  (4  /nst.,  327). 

66.  Ftflein.  See  p.  46.  The  Anglo-Norman  name  for  the  holder  of 
land  who  is  not  a  complete  freeman. 
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FOUNDATIONS  OF  SOCIETY 
AND    THE    LAND 


Part  I 
THE    LINKS    WITH    THE    PAST 

(iSbs  ExpIiAMATIOM  or  TsOHinoAL  Wobds,  aupra,  p.  xxvi) 


CHAPTER  I 

SOCIAI.  IDKAIiS   AND   HISTOBICAIi   FAOTS 

Bbfobh  we  b^^  to  describe  the  bodies  politic  which  were 
commonwealths  in  the  past,  it  would  be  well  to  recall  to 
mind  some  of  the  essential  requisites  for  their  existence. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  political  society  that  its  memben 
should  have  a  common  bond  of  union  and  a  common  aim. 

In  the  first  instance,  in  the  distant  past  this  will  only  be 
the  combination  for  defence  or  attack  and  for  the  acquisition 
and  control  of  the  means  of  liTing,  and  it  assuredly  will  rest 
first  on  kinship  of  the  members.  But  as  the  society  grows 
and  wars,  and  by  war  learns  to  estimate  its  aims  at  a  true 
value,  there  comes  to  it  as  a  social  aim  more  than  the  bare 
conception  of  material  gain  or  lose.'  The  education  of  war 
teaches  its  members  that  there  are  things  worth  fighting  for 
which  do  not  materially  benefit  them  as  individuals.  Men 
do  great  deeds,  not  for  themselTes  but  for  the  advantage 
of  their  community ;  they  risk  their  own  welfare  to  lead 
the  society  to  victory  ;  they  sacrifice  their  all  for  it ;  they 
die  for  it. 

Very  soon,  then,  there  comes  home  to  the  members  of  the 
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society  a  conception  of  immaterial  gain  in  whioh  all  that 
counts  for  the  Batisfaction  of  the  individual,  wealth  and  life, 
is  risked  for  higher  benefits  for  the  community  :  gains  which 
are  not  temporal,  which  are  not  even  a  benefit  to  the  men 
who  fight  for  them,  the  results  of  whioh  rest  in  the  future. 

The  community  makes  heroes  of  such  men  and  worships 
them.  Those  who  are  descended  directly  from  them  rule, 
and  all  the  society  claim  to  be  kindred  in  blood  with  the 
men  who  have  given  themselves  for  men. 

Some  societies,  the  elder  ones,  get  little  further  in  non- 
material  aims  than  this  past  hero  worship.  They  stay  at 
home  with  the  ancestor,  while  the  younger  son  of  the  nations, 
going  out  to  waste  his  patrimony  and  to  endure  the  hardships 
that  ensae,  comes  home  in  later  times  to  the  wider  know- 
ledge of  what  worship  means.  For  this  ancestor  worship 
of  the  great  men  of  the  past  means  that  in  addition  to  the 
material  bond  for  self-defence  there  has  arisen  for  the  society 
a  further  bond  of  unity  through  a  common  recognition  of 
higher  aims  for  which  the  State  should  stand — aims  handed 
down  and  enlarged  on  to  each  generation  by  the  builder  of 
the  lofty  rhyme  which  keeps  in  mind  the  devotion  of  the 
members,  the  great  deeds  and  great  failures  done  and  suffered 
by  them.  It  becomes  the  wealth  of  the  community  which 
cannot  be  estimated  in  money's  worth,  but  which  it  is  essential, 
if  the  society  is  to  progress,  should  grow  by  accumulation 
and  enlargement. 

The  society  acquires  an  ideal,  a  definite  political  expression 
of  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  society,  beyond  and  above  its 
material  gains — an  expression  of  the  higher  aims  which  it  is 
inclined  to  regard  as  characteristio  of  itself  as  a  peculiar 
people,  apart  from  or  opposed  to  material  results  of  work  or 
war  of  whioh  it  shares  the  benefits  or  the  losses  with  rivals. 

It  is  soon  clear  to  the  society  that  this  aim  can  for  the 
most  part  only  be  imperfectly  realised  in  full ;  but  it  remains 
something  to  be  striven  for,  a  beacon  lamp  which  lures  to 
the  goal  towards  which  the  members  press,  an  ever-fixed 
mark  which  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken. 

The  ideal  of  a  community  so  formed  operates  in  a  double 
sense.     It  takes  a  chief  part  in  formulating  a  political  creed 
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by  directing  attention  to  the  benefits  lesultiog  to  the  society 
from  specific  features  in  pohtioal  moTements  ;  so  that  in 
the  end,  though  the  ideal  may  be  partly  based  on  false 
deductions  from  past  history,  though  it  may  be  distorted 
by  ignorant  and  self-interested  teaching,  the  political  system 
of  the  society  will  be  formed  upon  it.  If  the  estimates  of 
past  actions  are  false,  if  they  have  been  distorted  by  the 
recorder  of  events,  the  falsity  will  be  purified  and  idealised 
by  the  social  instincts  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  As 
the  restdt  of  struggle  and  diecussiona  during  long  periods 
of  time,  it  will  assume  high  motives  in  accordance  with  the 
desired  ideal,  and  will  adapt  the  facts  to  the  desired  aim. 

Secondly,  the  ideal  expresses  and  sums  up  the  moral 
tendencies  which  have  strengthened  in  the  society  through 
admiration  of  the  sacrifice  shown  by  individuals,  formulating 
an  instinctive  morality,  the  loss  of  whicli  leads  directly  to 
the  anarchy  of  revolution  and  the  certain  military  tyranny 
which  succeeds  revolution. 

Pohtioal  progress,  as  it  is  called,  does  not  so  much  matter, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  or  injures  the  ideal  as  a  moral 
force.  Government  is  an  evil  necessity  ;  all  forms  of  it  are 
very  much  alike  in  their  characteristics  ;  whether  it  is  of  the 
one  or  of  the  many,  all  forms  of  it  are  subject  to  the  same 
defects  of  human  nature — defects  left  out  of  sight  by  the 
political  party  agitator,  the  constitutional  historian,  and  the 
revolutionary  :  all  are  liable  to  the  same  deterioration,  to 
be  countered  only  by  the  same  unoeaaing  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  people  governed. 

What  the  ultimate  form  of  government  will  be  for  any 
community  will  depend  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  ideal  which 
grows  np  before  the  people  to  be  governed — ^the  ideal  which 
will  be  proportioned  to  their  surroundings  and  be  the  result 
of  their  historical  development. 

If  the  form  of  government  so  grows  in  accordance  with 
an  ideal  and  is  not  the  result  of  a  political  catastrophe,  which 
can  never  produce  a  good  form  of  government,  it  will  shape 
its  form  according  to  the  needs  of  the  people  who  require 
it,  whether  as  of  the  one  or  of  the  many.  If  it  has  grown 
it  will  have  adapted  itself  to  its  conditions,  not  otherwise. 
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To  quote  I>ord  Acton,  the  beet  govemmeDt  devised  by 
reason  is  less  free  than  a  worse  gOTemmeut  bequeathed  by 
time  ;  or  again,  giving  an  example  from  the  people  then 
suffering  the  catastrophe  of  revolution,  he  Bays,  people  were 
quite  resolved  to  be  oppreseed  no  more  by  monarchy  or 
aristocracy,  but  they  had  no  experience  or  warning  of  oppres- 
sion by  democracy.  The  classes  were  to  be  harmless,  bat 
there  was  the  new  enemy  the  State. 

This  view  of  the  value  of  different  forms  of  government, 
however,  only  applies,  as  they  affect  communities,  to  those 
oases  where  a  people  govern  themselves.  They  have  a  very 
different  effect  where  a  people,  having  a  veiy  definite  national 
ideal,  come  to  possees  the  corporate  political  soul  of  another 
people,  who  have  a  contrasting  view  of  what  is  suitable  for 
their  conditions.  To  quote  yet  another  writer  :  the  most 
evil  of  all  forms  of  government  is  the  rule  of  a  nation  by  a 
nation.  Such  a  rule  is  of  all  others  the  moat  tyrannous  and 
intolerable,  and  leaves  the  people  under  it  more  helpless 
for  resistance  and  more  emptied  of  hope  than  any  other 
system  :  in  the  rule  of  one  nation  by  another  all  natural 
safeguards  in  effect  are  swept  away. 

A  nation  has  a  aoul  whether  it  is  ruler  or  ruled.  And 
it  may  as  easily  lose  it  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  I 
will  express  it  by  adapting  a  great  saying ;  What  shall  it 
profit  a  nation  if  it  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  its  own 
soul,  or  what  shall  a  nation  give  in  exchange  for  its  soul  1 

When  such  conditions  arise,  so  far  from  democracy  spelling 
liberty,  it  is  the  most  oppressive  form  of  government  which 
one  people  can  impose  upon  another.  It  is  possible  that  a 
single  ruler  governing  the  countries  may  have  sufficient  sense 
and  honesty  to  balance  the  material  interests  of  both  to 
their  mutual  benefit,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely 
that  any  nation  ruling  over  another  by  a  popular  government 
will  do  anything  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  injurious 
to  its  own  social  instincts.  Here  the  social  instinct  meets 
with  a  very  powerful  current  which  not  only  requires  a  very 
high  standard  of  self-sacrifice  to  stem,  but  which  calls  for 
a  course  of  action  in  the  men  who  hold  office  straining  their 
duty  to  those  who  elected  them  against  their  personal  ideals. 
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As  an  example  of  suoh  evil  influence  I  wonld^cite  the 
sappression  in  the  Austrian  Empire  of  Bohemian,  Slavonio, 
and  other  forms  of  national  life  by  the  gerrymanderinga  of 
a  minority  of  Germans  through  the  means  of  "  oonatitutioual  " 
forma.  The  same  evil  applies  in  different  and  even  greater 
measure  to  the  treatment  of  Ireland. 

The  evil  which  results  from  this  mJe  of  a  nation  by  another 
nation,  where  the  ideals  and  requirements  of  national  life 
are  not  identical,  will  be  that  in  both,  but  espeoially  in  the 
one  ruled,  the  sense  of  national  life  and  of  political  propor- 
tion becomes  distorted  and  becomes  atrophied  from  want 
of  use. 

Having  no  opportunity  for  free  expansion  of  the  national 
life,  the  weaker  nation  either  exhausts  itself  and  irritates 
its  rulers  by  fruitless  efforts  to  free  its  political  being  from 
a  domination  which  is  hateful,  or  it  addresses  itself  to 
an  idealism  in  political  life,  weaving  dreams  of  Utopia  or 
Arcadia  which  lead  to  no  path  of  practice,  accompanied  by 
offers  of  forcible  resistance  to  present  conditions.  This  is 
a  habit  dangerous  in  itself  and  expressed  in  language  which 
misleads  at  once  both  oser  and  hearer ;  as  when  the  Irish 
Sinn  Feiners  proclaim  a  geographical  impossibility,  Ireland 
a'separate  Republic,  as  the  expression  of  their  will  to  obtain 
the  utmost  hmit  of  freedom  from  control  of  the  political 
Rump  in  Ulster  which  by  its  party  influence  at  Westminster 
continues  to  strangle  all  effort  at  unity. 

Where,  as  in  Qreat  Britain,  popular  government  is  a 
reality,  a  natural  growth  to  be  carefully  nursed  and  followed, 
the  nations  oontrolling  the  other  suffer  from  the  consciousness 
that  their  treatment  of  the  weaker  people  is  at  issue  with 
ail  their  own  historical  ideals,  inconsistent  with  the  course 
of  political  growth  which  they  have  laid  down  for  themselves, 
and  a  treatment  for  which  no  other  nation  will  admit  justi- 
fioatiou  at  the  Conference  Table  of  Europe. 

The  form  of  government,  then,  and  the  checks  to  be 
used  to  meet  its  deficiencies,  are  only  the  exprrasion  of  the 
ideal  of  the  society.  But  this  differs  both  in  kind  and 
d^p<ee.  If  the  chief  fact  in  the  life  of  the  society  is  that  it 
has  had  to  struggle  for  advantage  with  others  who  were 
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stroller,  that  the  soil  occupied  has  been  poor  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  expansion  small,  as  with  Pruaaia  ;  or  if  the  society 
has  in  the  course  of  its  growth,  in  addition  to  its  dangers 
from  powerful  hostile  neighbours,  acquired  a  dominance  of 
various  other  societies  unsatisfied  with  its  rule,  as  with 
Austria  or  Turkey,  its  chief  desire  will  be  for  efficient  pre- 
paration for  war,  and  the  community  will  acquire  a  habit 
of  subordinating  all  moral  issues,  all  forms  of  individual 
freedom,  and  all  other  social  essentials  to  the  one  necessity 
for  mihtary  strength.  This  is  intensified  where,  as  with 
Prussia  and  Turkey,  expansion  has  come  mainly  by  military 
success.  An  ideal  in  the  sense  of  a  higher  aim  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist  here.  Military  power  is  the  only  bond  of 
union  of  such  a  society. 

Another  form  of  political  ideal,  an  extreme  contrast  to 
this  low  social  instinct  of  military  organisation,  is  that  of 
the  United  States.  Protected  while  a  colony  by  the  mother 
country  from  danger  from  outside,  and  asserting  at  her 
rebellion  the  right  of  unlimited  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
by  the  individual  as  against  the  society  which  protected 
her,  she  has  given  priority  over  the  interests  of  society  to 
the  so-called  rights  of  the  individual.  The  war  between 
the  States  was  fought,  not,  as  some  Englishmen  think,  over 
slavery,  but  on  the  logical  issue  of  the  right  of  the  Southern 
States  to  secede  from  the  Union  as  the  colonies  had  seceded 
from  the  mother  country.  As  usual  in  a  struggle  with  facts, 
logic  got  the  worst  of  it. 

The  British  ideal,  as  it  has  grown  in  our  history,  is  a  much 
higher  one  than  either  ;  it  is  an  ideal  of  duty  to  the  society, 
combined  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  individual  action  and 
thought — an  ideal  which  has  grown,  not  from  the  immediate 
necessity  of  organising  military  force,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  carelessness  of  defence,  but  largely  from  the  tradition 
of  the  sea,  which  asserts  both  discipline  and  freedom,  and 
from  her  advantageous  position  with  regard  to  commerce. 

England  (not  the  British  Islands)  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  in  the  world  in  which  popular  government  has  been 
a  healthy  natural  growth,  and  therefore  consistently  beneficial 
to  the  community.     The  only  elements  of  freedom  in  the 
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American  Republic  are  the  forms  of  those  institutioua  which 
have  been  borrowed  wholly  from  England. 

The  inflnenoe  of  the  ideals  of  the  people  on  the  moral 
issues  is  very  remarkable.  Not  only  is  no  moral  progress 
possible  away  from  the  ideal  of  the  nation,  but  the  moral 
advance  will  correspond  to  (he  ideal  which  the  community 
has  set  itself,  and  it  will  go  no  further.  If  the  ideal  is  low, 
it  will  be  more  likely  to  be  attained,  and  will  have  a  stronger 
influence  by  the  ease  and  uniformity  with  which  people  may 
attain  to  it.  If  the  ideal  is  high,  it  will  never  be  quite  reached, 
and  the  strong  contrasts  of  suocese  and  failure  from  the 
struggle  by  the  thinkers  of  the  commnnity  to  reach  it,  and 
the  criticism  and  depression  caused  by  their  want  of  success, 
will  place  such  a  society  sometimes  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  national  struggle  with  others. 

But  for  its  own  advance  upwards,  for  its  own  safety  from 
revolution,  the  higher  ideal  forms  a  sure  guarantee.  To 
give  a  modem  instance  of  political  safeguards  :  in  this  war 
we  have,  to  ensure  victory,  given  up  the  greater  part  of  our 
political  freedom,  and  have  so  far  likened  ourselves  to  the 
Pmssiana.  Some  people  on  that  account  fear  revolution. 
But  as  the  Prussian  has  behind  him  the  long  tradition  of 
obedience  to  military  discipline,  regardless  of  any  moral 
issues,  so  have  we  the  long  tradition  of  social  duty  adequately 
combined  with  a  wi4e  range  of  individual  freedom.  It  would 
be  as  great  a  revolution  in  time  of  peace  for  our  rulers  to 
deprive  us  permanently  of  the  mortgaged  liberty  as  it  would 
be  for  the  Prussian  to  obtain  the  unusual  freedom,  or  to 
return  to  the  moral  sense  which  he  has  lost.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  our  moral  sense  should  sink  so  low  that  we 
shall  not  peacefvdly  work  back  to  popular  government  when 
the  necessity  for  which  we  gave  it  up  has  passed  us  by.  The 
Prussian  will  hardly  obtain  it  without  revolution,  and  then 
it  will  not  be  a  natural  growth.  We  of  all  the  peoples  have 
come  nearest  to  the  negative  of  that  proverb  quoted  by 
Machiavelli,  "  Chi  fonda  in  sul  populo  fonda  in  sul  fango." 

It  is  for  this  ideal  that  to-day  we  are  fighting.  Our 
splendid  men,  our  true  and  brave  women,  who  are  protecting 
our  homes  by  gift  of  blood  or  labour  on  sea  and  by  land  the 
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world  over,  have  for  the  most  part  ownerBhip  of  no  part 
of  the  loud  tor  which  they  work,  fight,  and  die.  But  they 
own  the  high  ideal  bequeathed  to  them  from  the  past,  fixed 
and  moulded  through  the  system  of  monda  in  which  the 
nation  has  for  centuries  been  trained ;  they  fight  and  work 
not  for  tfaemselTes  but  for  the  society,  that  what  they  do 
and  suffer  may  result  in  better  life  for  those  who  are  to  come. 
Woe  to  those  who  for  their  political  purposes  degrade  the 
ideal  I 

Speaking  of  the  influence  of  ideals  on  morality,  one  touches 
at  once  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  community.  These  for 
good  or  evil  control  aU  its  social  instincts  ;  without  a  religion 
there  can  be  no  society,  and  the  closer  the  onion  in  religion 
the  greater  strength  is  given  to  the  social  frame.  No  greater 
catastrophe  has  ever  overcome  the  European  world  than  the 
Reformation.  And  yet  to  all  appearances  it  was  inevitable, 
when  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  morals  of  the  Western 
world  set  up  as  an  ideal  a  theocratic  despotism  which  claimed, 
as  the  German  Empire  of  to-day  clainks,  to  rule  the  bodies, 
the  right  to  rule  the  minds  of  the  world,  compelling  either 
to  a  stagnation  of  thought  or  to  a  breach.  The  Reformed 
Churches  made  moral  and  material  progress  where  and  where 
only  they  were  able  to  combine  due  subordination  to  the 
authority  of  the  society  with  the  development  of  the  mental 
and  moral  sense  of  the  individual.  Where  these  were  not 
effectively  combined  there  was  failure  and  social  deterioration. 

Many  of  those  who  in  the  present  day  despise  religion 
and  decry  the  Church  are  unaware  that  the  progress  of  any 
society  is  dependent  on  the  subordination  of  the  interests 
of  the  individual,  which  would  be  his  first  rational  care,  to 
the  interests  of  the  social  organism — a  subordination  which 
can  only  be  effected  by  the  instinctive  belief  in  a  power 
superior  to  and  adverse  to  his  reason,  in  obedience  to  which 
he  submits  to  give  up  to  the  society  what  his  reason  would 
compel  him  to  keep  for  himself. 

To  every  Christian,  even  of  the  meanest  form  of  religious 
organisation,  there  is  held  up  as  the  incentive,  the  only 
means  to  social  progress,  the  prize  and  triumph  of  self- 
sacrifice.     It  is  that  and  not  mere  mechanical  inventions 
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which  oanies  us  forwaid,  which  gives  us  the  superiority  over 
other  faiths  ;  it  is  that  and  that  only  which  can  save  the 
poorer  and  weaker  of  the  people  from  falling  under  the 
terrible  tyranny  of  the  strong,  and  bring  us  safe  out  of 
revolutions. 

Only  those  societies  survive  in  the  stress  of  the  unceasing 
struggle,  which  goes  on  throughout  the  ages,  which  have 
realised  this  fact ;  only  those  which  in  consequence  combine 
the  most  perfect  social  ideals  with  the  highest  political 
efficiency  of  the  age.  So  severe  is  the  struggle  that  no 
community  which  moves  forward  can  afford  to  allow  any 
qualities  of  intellect  or  of  morals,  whether  of  men  or  women, 
which  can  tell  in  favour  of  the  moral  forces  by  which  a  com- 
muiiity  wins  the  victory,  to  be  excluded  from  the  general 
sum  of  social  efficiency.  The  individual  may  succeed  without 
morals,  the  society  can  only  succeed  by  them.  It  is,  wrote 
Benjamin  Kidd  years  ago  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  upon  just 
the  same  qualities  (humanity,  strength  and  uprightness  of 
character,  and  devotion  to  the  immediate  calls  of  duty  without 
thought  of  brilliaat  ends  and  ideal  results),  and  not  upon 
euiy  ideal  schemes  for  solving  the  social  problem,  that  we 
must  depend  to  carry  us  safely  through  the  social  revolution 
which  will  be  on  us  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  which  will 
put  to  the  most  severe  test  that  it  has  yet  had  to  endure 
the  social  efficiency  of  the  various  sections  of  Western  Burope. 


The  sands  of  time  over  which  the  historian  toils  are  strewn 
with  the  wreckage  of  extinct  social  organisms  which  have 
failed  to  satisfy  the  needs  or  longings  of  their  changing  users. 
And  yet  not  wholly  extinct,  for  still  some,  such  as  the  Papacy 
or  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  from  time  to  time  perform  the 
dances  of  the  sheeted  dead  ;  while  others,  such  as  the  feudal 
and  communal  forms  of  society  dealt  with  in  this  book, 
have  not  wholly  lost  their  influence  on  the  enlarged  forms 
of  empire  and  federal  unity.  Imperial  federation,  federal 
empire,  a  confederation  of  states — what  are  they  but  an 
interlocking  feudal  system,  looking  only  to  the  king  who 
unites  them,  who,  as  lord  of  the  feud,  the  tract  of  land,  protects 
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the  holder,  tbe  colony,  who  derives  title  through  him,  the 
man  in  posseesion  in  return  acknowledging  the  lord's  owner- 
ship 1  A  reversion  to  the  communal  life  under  the  personal 
tie  of  the  king  is  ever  imminent,  a  good  exploited  always  for 
evil  by  that  most  pestilent  quack,  tbe  political  idealist,  who 
will  organise  revolution  on  the  assumption  that  his  intellect 
and  his  moral  sense  are  superior  to  that  of  all  the  community 
in  which  he  lives.  Of  one  such  character,  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  evil  in  the  French  Revolution,  Lord  Acton 
kindly  says  :  he  understood  politics  as  the  science  of  the 
State  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  he  repudiated  the  product  of 
history,  which  is  things  as  they  are. 

Things  as  they  are.  The  historian,  if  he  intends  to  draw 
a  true  portrait  of  the  past  times  of  which  he  treats,  takes 
patient  note  of  things  as  they  are  ;  of  their  social  systems, 
and  of  the  ideals  which  appealed  to  them  ;  of  the  relation 
of  their  leaders  to  the  conditions  of  their  time.  He  walks 
warily  among  the-  wreckage.  Dealing  with  historical  facts, 
he  considers  their  handling  by  the  men  of  the  past  in  the 
light  of  the  aims  for  which  their  age  allowed  them  to  strive 
or  to  attain,  and  not  by  bis  own  standard  of  political  excellence 
or  convenience,  of  what  would  count  as  political  perfection 
in  his  own  time — a  perfection  to  be  thrown  away  as  tbe  next 
generation  revises  the  faith  of  its  fathers. 

Tbe  product  of  history  is  things  as  they  are.  The  his- 
torian weighs  the  ideals  ;  he  considers  the  systems  ;  but 
his  chief  dnty  is  with  feicts.  He  judges  the  characters  of 
past  times  with  the  knowledge  that  the  great  leaders  were 
those  who  accepted  tbe  conditions  in  which  they  worked, 
and  did  their  best  in  the  harness  fitted  on  them. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  tends  to  point  the  worship 
of  men  who  merely  represent  successful  force  in  organising 
conquest  ^Robert  Bruce,  Cromwell,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Napoleon,  Lincoln — men  who  were  not  by  any  means  good 
examples  of  dealings  with  society.  But  as  a  set-off  to  the 
dedication  of  successful  force  the  names  will  also  be  held 
in  remembrance  by  more  thoughtful  people  of  those  who 
have  suffered  failure  from  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  com- 
munity as  a  result  of  the  part  taken  in  moulding  the  ideas 
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of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  taught  anselfishnesa 
as  a  social  doctrine  to  individuals.  That  great  Englishmaa 
William  Marshal  will  be  noted  as  a  patriot  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  Wallace  will  be  remembered  with 
Bruce ;  Sir  Edmund  Vemey  and  Falkland  will  outweigh 
Cromwell ;  and  those  who  have  studied  history  away  from 
the  political  enthusiasm  of  man  worship  will  put  that  most 
perfect  of  all  English-speaking  men  on  any  continent,  Robert 
E.  Lee,  on  a  far  higher  plane  than  the  man  who  camped 
outside  the  Constitution. 

Whichever  class  he  takes  for  the  hero  of  his  story,  the 
historian  might  with  very  little  deviation  from  historical 
justice  adopt  the  languf^  of  Disraeli  when  speaking  on 
political  consistency  :  "  The  truth  is,  a  statesman  is  the 
creature  of  his  age,  the  child  of  circumstance,  the  creation  of 
his  time.  A  statesman  is  essentially  a  practioal  character ; 
and  when  he  is  called  upon  to  take  office,  he  is  not  to  inquire 
what  his  opinions  might  or  might  not  have  been  upon  this 
or  that  subject — he  is  only  to  ascertain  the  needful  and  the 
beneficial,  and  the  most  feasible  manner  in  which  affairs 
can  be  carried  on." 

This  was  the  dictum  of  an  opportunist  politician,  and  of 
one  subject  to  the  degrading  influence  of  the  party  system. 
It  is  well  to  support  it  by  another  weighty  utterance  of  a 
former  age  from  a  man  who  could  by  no  dreams  of  possibility 
use  language  approving  departure  from  the  highest  ideak 
from  self-interest  oi  low  motives,  as  showing  the  difficulties 
which  in  all  times  accompany  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek 
to  mould  or  lead  or  combine  the  atoms  of  a  society : 

"  He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude  that  they 
are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be  shfdl  never  want 
attentive  and  favourable  hearers  ;  because  ■  they  know  the 
manifold  defects  whereunto  every  kind  of  regiment  is  subject, 
but  the  secret  lets  and  difficulties  which  in  public  proceedings 
are  innumerable  and  inevitable,  they  have  not  ordinarily  the 
judgment  to  consider.  Such  as  openly  reprove  supposed 
disorders  of  state  are  taken  for  principal  friends  to  the  common 
benefit  of  all,  and  for  men  that  carry  singular  freedom  of 
mind  :    (hat  which  wanteth  in  the  weight  of  their  speech 
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is  supplied  by  the  aptness  of  men's  minds  to  accept  and 
believe  it." 


This  volume  deals  for  the  most  part  with  the  changes 
within  the  society,  often  of  a  violent  character,  which  go 
on  without  cessation ;  sometimes  very  slowly,  at  a  pace 
almost  unnoticed,  at  other  times  at  great  speed,  so  long  as 
a  society  exists.  Such  changes  occur  as  the  ideal  which  the 
society  hw  acquired  progressea  or  decays.  They  are  in 
great  part  connected  with  the  user  of  the  land  by  the  com- 
munity as  by  diSerent  classes  of  an  unequal  society,  but 
this  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  subject,  which  deals 
with  other  social  relations  beyond  the  land. 

Whether  or  not  we  have  now  any  society  in  any  sense 
or  any  national  or  historical  ideal  I  forbear  to  inquire  here. 
The  question  may  be  raised  elsewhere  in  this  volume  ;  but 
I  would  point  out  that,  as  an  essential  ground  foundation 
for  any  society,  there  must  be  a  bond  of  union,  an  ideal  which 
calls  for  common  effort,  common  sacrifice,  and  that  no  society 
can  long  exist  without  visible  degradation,  in  which  the 
rights  of  the  individuals  are  not  a«companied  by  ooneeponding 
responsibilities  to  the  society. 

The  communities  of  which  this  volume  treats  have  little 
or  nothing  in  common  with  the  modem  forma  of  poHtical 
society.  Their  political  shaping,  as  well  as  their  social  frame, 
was  broad-based  upon  the  morality  expressed  in  unity  of 
Christian  faith  as  it  was  understood  in  those  days ;  even 
where  those  who  acknowledged  it  disputed,  when  Rome 
claimed  a  temporal  authority,  the  political  results  of  her 
claim,  or  refused  to  conform  to  her  discipline,  or  acted  in 
contradiction  to  her  precepts. 

All  European  society  was  founded  on  the  faiths  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  were  accepted  by  all. 

Such  communities  had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with 
the  modem  theory  of  State  SocisJism  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
struggle  by  each  little  community  to  free  itself  from  the 
absorbent  power  of  federal  authority,  to  hold  to  its  local 
customs  formed  for  its  own  convenience,  to  exert  its  own 
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private  aathority  over  its  members,  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  modem  idea  of  the  State  enforcing  an  authority, 
resting  on  superior  force  only,  from  ontside. 

Their  weakness  in  war  came  from  the  lack  of  obedience 
to  a  federal  power,  tbeir  local  authority  being  only  progieasive 
when  natural  conditions  favoured  progress  or  change. 

They  were  democracies  in  the  only  true  sense  in  which 
democracy  can  exist,  small  self-governing  oommnnities  with 
a  close  bond  of  union  presided  over  by  a  local  aristocracy 
— comnmnities  in  which  all  in  their  several  stations  took  part 
in  the  management  of  the  common  property  and  acknowledged 
common  responsibihty  for  the  public  good. 

The  whole  community  (as  the  population  was  small,  an 
essential  for  such  a  condition)  had  a  common  intereet  in  the 
soil,  while  admittuig  private  ownership  of  land  for  cultivation 
or  for  improvement  by  individaals  or  by  famiUes. 

It  is  not  needful  to  dwell  on  all  the  drawbacks.  Such 
societies  saSered  from  all  the  forces  which  promote  decay 
and  d^eneracy,  and  felt  fully  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
which  distarbs  all  the  calcuhitions  of  the  theorists.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  their  people  were  any  more  disorderly  or  less 
thonghtfol  than  we  are.  Possibly  something  may  be  learnt 
from  a  study  of  their  eharaoter  for  ourselves.  There  is  a 
likeness  in  some  particulars  between  the  relations  of  these 
medinval  societies  to  their  federal  powers  and  of  our  colonial 
possessions  to  the  king,  which  may  be  instructive. 


CHAPTER  II 

I  THE   TWKIiPTH   CBNTUBY,      LOOKING   BACKWARD 

Thb  story  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  British 
j  Islauds  from  the  first  Roman  invasion  to  the  accession  of 
I   Henry  II.  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1154  has  been  briefly 

sketched  by  the  author.' 
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The  lalandi  in  ike  Day  of  Henry  II. — The  subject  is  now 
reeumed  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  in  a  ferment  of  niental 
activity  resulting  from  the  Fitst  Crusade.  The  rediscovery 
of  the  East,  with  the  accompanying  outburst  of  trade  and 
travel,  had  led  to  a  reconsideration  by  thinkers  of  the  accepted 
facts  which  had  hitherto  formed  the  basis  of  social  and 
political  theories  of  the  age.  The  British  Islands  had  been 
brought,  through  Henry's  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine, 
in  contact  with  all  that  was  most  attractive  and  most  valuable 
in  the  suggestions  of  this  contemporary  thought,  and  of  the 
political  consequences  which  arose  from  and  accompanied 
a  vigorous  naval  and  commereial  empire  in  close  touch  with 
the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  East  and  with  the 
fast-growing  authority  of  Rome.  Besides  its  political  and 
material  effects,  the  connection  with  Aquitaine  influenced 
England  by  turning  the  eyes  of  all  definitely  and  permanently 
to  France  as  the  country  of  aUiance  and  example,  while  the 
close  connection  with  the  highest  form  of  natiomil  literature 
then  existing,  apart  from  the  classical  tongues,  assisted  in 
making  French  for  two  centuries  the  official  tongue  and  the 
literary  language  of  England,  in  the  place  of  the  Saxon  and 
Scandinavian  dialects  which  had  hitherto  struggled  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  Norman  French.  When  Henry  comes 
to  the  throne  the  Saxon  Chronicle  expires  as  a  monastic 
record.  For  a  very  slight  sketch  of  the  conditions  of  affeurs 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
chapter  xxix.  of  my  former  work.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  restate  a  few  necessary  links  in  the  story. 

In  May  1162  Henry  had  married  Eleanor,  formerly  the 
wife  of  Louis  VI.  of  France,  a  woman  eleven  years  older  than 
himself.  She  had  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  divorce  from 
Louis,  on  the  pretext  that  as  his  fourth  cousin  they  were 
within  the  degrees  of  kinship  in  which  marriage  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  Church.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  apart  from  the 
inter- connection  of  their  territories,  neither  party  wished  the 
continuance  of  the  marriage,  and  they  parted  with  mutual 
consent. 

As  Eleanor  was  possessed  of  the  greater  part  of  Southern 
France,  and  as  Henry  inherited  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine, 
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and  Touraine  through  his  mother  Matilda  and  his  father 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  he  became  possessed  of  about  a  third  of 
France,  including  practically  all  the  eastern  seaboard  and 
the  mouths  of  all  the  great  rivers  *  When  on  Stephen's 
death  he  became  in  addition  King  of  England,  a  situation 
was  created  which  amounted  to  a  revolution  in  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Islands  and  in  Western  Europe.  The  King 
of  England  suddenly  became  not  only  the  most  powerful 
ruler,  naval  and  military,  but  what  was  even  of  more  im- 
portance, one  of  the  richest  kings  of  his  time. 

His  position  as  controller  of  the  seaboard  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel  had  a  far-reaching  effect  which  cannot  be 
estimated  by  document  or  incidents  of  history.  At  that 
time  of  swelling  trade  the  tiamp  merchant  ships  which 
carried  the  world's  merchandise  to  the  West,  both  those  from 
the  Baltic  and  those  from  the  Mediterranean,  timidly  hugged 
the  indentures  of  the  shores,  sailing  only  with  the  most 
favourable  winds  which  filled  their  to^da  vela,  always  on 
the  look-out  for  the  Norse  or  Barbary  pirate  who  was  iu 
waiting  round  the  next  promontory  for  a  heavy,  slow-sailing 
ship  with  a  rich  cargo.  As  a  result  it  was  hardly  possible, 
in  the  short  set  season  for  sea  travel  from  late  spring  to  early 
autamn,  for  the  men  of  the  Baltic  to  bring  raw  material  by 
sea  to  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  Spain  and  Italy  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  richcH  of  the  East,  the  valuables  which 
came  by  way  of  Arabia  and  Asia  Minor.  Still  less  could 
the  Southern  trader  reach  the  North. 

Flanders  formed  a  convenient  halfway  house  where  both 
could  meet  and  exchange  products  ;  Bruges  grew  into  the 
greatest  of  wholesale  markets  and  exchanges  ;  the  towns 
along  the  coast  on  both  sides  profited  by  the  compromise  ; 
Bordeaux  and  Caen  and  Southampton  and  Winchelsea  and 
London  had  the  benefit ;  and  the  king  who  controlled  the 
whole  seaboard  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  south  of  Bruges 
as  far  as  Spain,  and  the  island  seaboard  to  the  north,  who 
made  his  disposition  of  the  wines  of  Gasoony  and  the  com 
and  wool  of  England,  and  of  the  cattle  and  other  products 
of  Normandy  and  Anjou  and  Ireland,  was  a  power  out  of 
all  proportion  to  any  other  Western  kiag  or  group  of  kings. 
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Ab  a  reeult  Southern  England  from  this  day  sets  out  on 
a  different  course  altogether  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
Islands.  Commerce  and  com  culture  (for  she  was  and  is 
pre-eminently  a  corn-growing  country  beyond  all  others, 
though  the  politicians  of  our  day  have  succeeded  in  making 
her  dependent  on  lees  favoured  peoples)  turn  her  to  a  develop- 
ment of  individual  enterprise,  of  which  do  other  part  of  the 
Islands  show  any  expression.  The  great  enterprises  of  the 
Norsemen  to  the  north-west,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Wine- 
land  on  the  uncharted  ocean,  had  drawn  commerce  in  the 
direction  of  the  Orkneys  and  the  Western  Isles  until  Henry's 
time.  But  these  bold  voyages  into  the  unknown  were  barren 
of  result,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  increased  influence  of 
Borne,  drew  medieval  commerce  back  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  new  world  was  l^t  to  be 
discovered  by  later  men  ;  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlauds,  losing 
their  advantage  by  the  change  of  sea  route,  became  mere 
islands  in  the  far  nojrth-weat,  whose  user  of  land  and  social 
institutions  had  been  modified  by  the  traditions  of  former 
adventure.  And  meanwhile  all  the  trade  of  the  known 
world  ran  past  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  drew  England 
to  commerce  and  agriculture  and  Borne.  (See  Map  at  end 
of  volume.) 

Scotland  was  at  that  time  weaker  than  usual.  St  David 
had  died  in  1153.  His  son  Henry  had  predeceased  him,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  Malcolm 
the  Maiden.  Ireland,  still  not  recovered  from  the  slaughter 
of  doutarf,  was  the  scene  of  ceaseless  civil  wars ;  the  dis- 
united princes  of  Wales  were  no  more  than  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  kings  of  England  ;  the  Norse  colonies  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Scotland  were  losing  their  powers  of  offence, 
as  increasing  sea-borne  trade  made  piracy  more  obnoxious 
to  the  money-maker,  and  the  better  armed  merchant  ships 
made  it  more  dangerous  and  less  lucrative  to  the  pirate. 

The  Poaition  of  Henry  II. — Henry  had  had  a  special 
training  for  his  position,  for  in  his  youth  he  had  had  the 
great  advantage  of  seeing  life  from  other  points  of  view 
than  from  those  of  the  throne  or  the  field.  Not  directly 
responsible  for  any  part  of  the  wars  of  Stephen's  time  in 
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England,  he  waa  yet,  by  his  connection  with  them,  hrought 
into  contact,  ae  an  onlooker,  with  the  men  who  managed 
the  finances,  with  the  Churohmen  and  Jews  who  maintained 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  aa  an  onlooker  he  undoubtedly 
learnt  many  things  affecting  the  kingship  which  were  not 
generally  disclosed  to  the  man  in  authority. 

As  Stephen's  justiciar  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  he 
witnessed  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  want  of  a  strong  central 
government  to  repress  the  disorders  of  which  the  results 
were  present  in  anarchy,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  con- 
ditions which  then  faced  the  kingship  may  have  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  possibiUtiea  latent  in  the  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  king's  oonrt ;  he  became  acquainted  with  (he  dangers 
arising  out  of  the  employment  in  England  of  the  mercenaries 
who  had  overrun  the  country  ;  he  met  men  of  letters  and 
conversed  with  them  ;  he  learnt  the  strong  and  weak  points 
of  the  Papacy  ;  and  he  had  the  great  advantage  that  he  was 
in  close  tonch  with  two  strong-willed  masterful  women  rulers 
of  great  ability — his  own  mother,  the  Empress  Matilda,  and 
his  wife  Eleanor. 

From  both,  from  the  ezperienoes  of  both,  the  yotmg  king 
could  learn  lessons  which  were  to  stand  him  in  good  stead 
in  times  to  come — the  feminine  arts  of  opportune  delay,  of 
seeming  submission  until  ready  to  strike,  of  daring  defiance 
of  a  foe  who  may  be  frightened,  regardless  of  cost.  They 
could  both  warn  him  of  the  dai^er  of  the  careless  handling 
of  Papal  affairs  ;  both  no  doubt  impressed  upon  him,  in  the 
then  changing  condition  of  feudal  Europe,  the  urgent  need 
of  saving  and  accumulating  money,  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
wars,  costly  but  not  productive — a  lesson  which  in  those  days 
he  could  hardly  have  learnt  from  men.  Both  of  them  could 
teach  the  art  of  the  weaker,  the  art  of  playing  off  one  strong 
foe  against  another. 

Walter  Mapes,  a  half-Welsh  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  who 
followed  the  Court  of  Henry  and  was  employed  by  him, 
tells  us,'  as  much  to  her  discredit,  that  it  was  the  advice 
of  Henry's  mother  that  he  should  put  off  all  men's  business, 
holding  whatever  came  into  his  hands  as  long  as  possible, 
and  reaping  the  benefit  of  it ;  that  he  should  keep  in  suspense 
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of  hope  the  anxionB  aspirant,  olinohing,  Mapee  says,  this 
advice  with  "  a  cruel  parable,  this  forsooth  :  the  saucy  hawk 
ifi  made  more  eager  when  the  meat  is  often  shown  to  him 
and  then  withdrawn  and  hidden,  and  presently  becomes 
obedient  and  will  stay  by  you."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  she 
taught  him  that  he  should  resort  much  to  private  audience, 
and  not  make  himself  too  common  in  public,  and  that  he 
should  not  bestow  anything  on  any  person  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  another,  until  he  had  verified  the  reference. 

Whether  he  learnt  these  leesons  from  his  mother  and 
his  wife,  or  whether  they  were  the  outcome  of  his  own  eariy 
experience,  or  of  some  extraordinary  ability  and  prescience, 
Henry  certainly  carried  them  out  in  practice.  He  was 
learned  in  all  the  arts  of  delay,  and  although  frequently 
imsuGoessful,  or  barely  holding  his  own,  ss  a  fighter,  he  won 
his  way  in  Britain  by  diplomacy,  and  administered  it  as  a 
master  of  the  intrigues  of  peace.  During  his  reign  the  whole 
of  the  administration  of  justice  and  of  finance  in  connectiou 
with  it  were  reorganised  in  accordance  with  the  new  ideas  of 
central  government  which  had  developed  in  Western  Europe 
as  a  result  of  feudalism  ;  he  was  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ohaugiug  conditions  of  military  service,  the  regular 
employment  of  paid  mercenaries  in  the  place  of  the  old 
feudal  levies,  in  a  way  which  was  a  benefit  to  his  exchequer 
as  well  as  to  his  military  power. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  young  man  of  twenty  could 
have  held  his  own  either  in  England  or  Normandy  without 
the  support  of  his  wife  Eleanor,  through  whose  personal 
influence  alone  he  could  hope  to  have  the  armed  force  of 
Aquitoine.  The  love  of  a  Norman  for  an  Angevin  resembled 
that  which  the  French  Canadian  of  to-day  has  for  the  poli- 
tician of  Maine  or  Massachusetts.  Bom  in  Angers,  living 
in  his  youth  in  France,  not  even  half  a  Norman,  and  not 
at  all  an  Englishman,  Heniy  could  have  hoped  for  nothing 
but  disaster  unless  he  had  been  able  to  play  off  the  solid 
South  of  France  and  its  great  naval  power  against  the  pride 
of  the  Norman  conquerors  of  England.  The  jealousies  and 
hatreds  of  the  races  colour  his  contioental  wars  from  first 
to  last.     When  in  1188-89  he  ia  crushed,  it  is  because  his 
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eon  Biohaid,  the  traitor  who  stole  his  tieaanre  and  seduced 
his  mercenaries,  joins  forces  as  the  ruler  of  Aqnitaine 
with  Phihp  of  France  to  defeat  and  humiliate  the  roler  of 
Anjon. 

When  John  lost  Normandy  he  could  still  have  held  Poitou 
if  his  Anglo-Norman  barons  would  have  assisted  him  to 
save  it,  had  not  their  own  interests  been  better  served  by 
separation  from  a  land  they  hated. 

The  Angevina  and  their  French  Poaseaaiona. — One  of  the 
matters  about  which  the  contemporary  chronicle  tells  us 
little  or  nothing  is  the  amount  of  authority  which  Henry 
and  his  sons  possessed  over  their  various  continental  pos- 
sessions and  the  value  of  the  revenue  which  they  extracted 
from  them.^  The  sale  of  patronage  as  a  source  of  revenue 
they  certainly  had  ;  the  appointment  of  all  officers,  clerical 
OF  legal,  who  bought  their  office  from  the  king ;  escheats 
and  the  other  feudal  profits  from  land  ;  fines  and  penalties 
from  proceedings  in  the  king's  courts,  and  profits  from  his 
crown  lands.  He  could  command  hia  tenants  for  feudal 
service  against  one  another  or  against  his  perpetual  enemy 
and  lord  the  French  king.  He  could  make  a  show  of  empire, 
as  Richard  did,  by  carrying  them  with  him  to  the  East  to 
waste  their  treasure  and  his  in  the  game  of  war  with  the 
Moslem  conquerors. 

But  the  cost  of  holding  and  defending  them — ^was  it  ever 
repaid  ?  Was  the  game  ever  worth  the  candle,  except  as 
making  a  wider  outlet  for  the  passion  for  war,  enabling  the 
king  to  play  for  a  larger  stake  and  on  a  larger  stage,  giving 
him  a  high  vantage  in  the  struggle  which  throughout  these 
three  reigns  goes  on  fitfully  between  France  and  England  % 

One  other  cause  there  is,  unmentioned  by  the  monk  of 
St  Albans  or  Newburgh  or  Peterboro',  which  may  uncon- 
Bciously  have  been  felt  hy  the  Norman  baron  as  cause  for 
holding  to  the  connection — the  advantages  to  be  gained  for 
commerce.  The  possession  of  almost  the  entire  French 
seaboard  made  the  English  king  the  greatest  naval  power  of 
the  day,  and  one  of  the  richest. 

At  the  present  day  we  draw  no  revenue  from  New  Zealand 
or  from  Canada  ;  few  colonial  offices  are  filled  to  the  political 
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advantage  of  these  IslandB  ;  no  lands  bring  profit  to  the 
Crown;  their  tariffs  exclude  our  commerce.  Only  very  recently 
hae  any  feeling  awoken  causing  oar  colonies  to  offer  force 
for  imperial  defence.  The  British  Isles  have  far  leas  cause 
to  wish  the  union  between  them  and  their  colonies  to  continue 
than  had  the  Angevin  kings  to  hold  the  land  which  was 
their  birthplace,  speaking  their  tongue.  Yet  an  instinct 
teaches  us  to  hold  to  the  union,  even  where  no  political 
advantage  is  apparent. 

The  Plantagenets  were  bom  on  the  Continent ;  they  spoke 
the  language  of  the  tronbadoure  ;  all  their  ideas  of  social 
life  were  those  of  Central  and  Southern  France.  England, 
at  least  to  Henry  and  Richard,  was  a  conquered  laud  in 
which  they  and  their  nobles  lived  as  a  conquering  caste, 
apart  from  the  people,  joined  to  them  only  by  that  wonderful 
agency  of  democracy,  the  Church  of  Borne.  Great  as  were 
their  opportunities,  this  call  of  the  French  home  drew  all 
the  energies,  which  might  have  been  employed  in  Britain, 
into  waging  wars  iu  France.  Though  Henry  joins  all 
except  Man  and  North-Westem  Scotland  under  his  sceptre, 
the  quarrels  which  led  to  his  conquests  were  none  of  his 
seeking  ;  the  attack  made  by  William  the  Lion,  which  ended 
in  his  capture,  was  an  uncalled-for  offensive  against  Henry 
at  a  most  inopportune  time  ;  the  conquest  of  Ireland  was 
only  undertaken  after  two  expeditions  of  Welsh  and  Flemish 
marchers  had  forced  his  hand  ;  even  then  he  stays  but  a 
short  time  in  the  country,^  and  only  retains  in  his  hands  the 
Norse  seaports.  Wales  alwa3rs  courted  punishment  for 
border  forays,  calling  for  his  generally  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tions. Richard  shows  the  poor  value  which  he  put  on  these 
conquests  by  selling  back  the  overlordship  of  Scotland  for 
10,000  marks.  It  is  not  until,  in  John's  reign,  the  continental 
possessions  are  lost  or  separated  that  the  English  king  turns 
his  attention  in  earnest  to  his  destiny :  the  welding  in  one 
piece  of  the  British  Isles. 

John  and  the  Islands. — Of  all  Henry's  sons  the  despised 
John  would  appear  to  have  been  the  only  one  who  had 
sympathy  for  or  insight  into  the  imperial  capacities  of  the 
blands.     He  is  the  first  who  takes  the  title  of  King  of 
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England,  in  place  of  King  of  the  English.  Throaghout  his 
reign  he  is  closely  connected  with  Walee,  and  until  the  Welsh 
princes  are  released  from  their  allegiance  in  the  time  of  the 
interdict  his  relations  with  them  are  peaceful  and  even 
cordial,  and  hia  aathority  as  overlord  admitted. 

After  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  was  on  good  tenns 
with  William  the  Lion  ;  in  1209,  while  England  was  under 
the  interdict,  William  made  a  treaty  with  John  giving  John 
his  two  daughters  to  be  married  by  him,  with  a  sum  of  £13,000, 
and  the  aons  of  nobles  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty ;  in  1212  Alexander  II.,  William's  son,  received 
knighthood  at  John's  hands. 

For  Ireland  John  did  much,  reducing  the  occupied  portion 
to  order,  conciliating  the  Irish  kings  (Cathal  Crovdei^,  King 
of  Connaught,  "  came  into  hie  house,"  F.M.),  dividing  that 
part  of  the  country  which  was  under  English  rule  into 
shiies,  and  arranging  for  the  administration  in  these  parts 
of  English  law. 

When  he  went  back  to  England,  John  left  behind  him 
one  of  the  greatest  rulers  of  Ireland  in  early  times,  John  de 
Qrey,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  had  been  John's  nominee  for 
the  Arohbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  had  been  set  aside  by 
Innocent  for  Stephen  Langton.  John  de  Grey  built  churches ; 
he  guaranteed  quiet  by  the  erection  of  fortresses  in  the 
centre  of  Ireland  from  which  the  king's  authority  could  be 
quickly  enforced  in  every  direction ;  he  united  the  Angto- 
Irish  against  the  chiefs  of  the  West,  and,  like  his  master, 
encouraged  commerce  by  every  means. 

I  would  ask  readers  to  remember,  when  considering  the 
occurrences  of  the  times  when  the  Angevin  kings  of  England, 
Henry  II.,  Richard,  and  John,  reigned,  that  governing  is  a 
trade.  A  man  who  inherits  the  trade,  and  has  been  brought 
np  to  follow  it,  will  generally  try  to  do  his  best  at  it,  and 
have  a  pride  in  his  good  management.  It  is  not  needful  to 
think  of  either  of  these  kings  as  earnestly  desiring  the  welfare 
of  their  people,  as  being  in  the  least  influenced  by  theoretical 
moral  considerations,  or  as  being  selfish  or  inhuman  tyrants. 
They  were  fairly  good  workmen,  with  eH  the  imperfection 
of  view  which  came  from  not  being  able  to  see  the  events 
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of  their  time  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Whigs  of  the 
Victorian  era. 

It  is  very  convenient,  no  doubt,  to  adopt  the  belief  of 
former  times  that  plagues  and  misfortunes  were  the  direct 
results  of  the  wickedness  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  the 
bdief  that  a  people  may  through  a  scapegoat^  free  them- 
selves from  the  consequences  of  their  own  wrong.  Bat  such 
a  bdiief  bars  the  way  to  our  seeing  the  oaturid  causes  of  which 
misfortunes  are  the  result. 


The  death  of  John  may  be  said  to  mark  the  end  of  this 
period  of  swift  transition,  which  is  well  worth  study  from 
all  points  of  view.  As  the  thirteenth  century  progresses, 
the  leaning  again  of  the  English  kings  towards  France  and 
Flanders  ever  widened  the  chasm  between  the  communal 
system  which  obtained  in  Ireland  and  in  the  West  of  Scotland 
and  Wales,  and  the  social  oi^anisation  which  followed  the 
establishment  of  centralised  government  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  known  as  the  feudal  system  in  England  and  South-Easten 
Scotland. 


Tracing  the  Fou7idations.—1he  object  of  this  volume  is 
to  describe  these  two  systems  and  to  trace  some  of  their 
effects  then  and  in  later  times.  An  explanatory  narrative 
will  accompany  the  description  from  time  to  time. 

In  most  aspects  of  the  subject  called  History  we  are 
compelled  for  convenience  to  assign  a  definite  date  for  the 
beginning  of  any  social  or  political  change.  This  putting 
of  a  period  is  frequently  misleading,  as  we  may  be  deceived 
as  to  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  early  growth.  To  use 
an  agricultural  figure,  the  historical  plant  makes  masses  of 
roots  underground  before  growth  shows  above,  fonning 
unseen  fibres  necessary  for  germination,  which  may  decay 
when  their  work  is  done  and  mix  with  the  soil  unseen 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  trace  these  fibres  :'  to  set 
out  shortiy,  and  in  as  simple  language  as  possible,  the  con- 
ditions relating  to  social  life  which  in  the  light  of  what  we 
know  or  of  what  we  may  conjecture  from  the  past  we  may 
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believe  to  have  obtained  in  the   British  Islands  from  the 
twelfth  century  onwards. 

It  is  necessary  for  everyone  to  use  common  sense  to 
correct  false  oondnsions,  as  in  dealing  with  these  early  times 
a  great  deal  of  the  story  is  argument  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  and  any  writer's  statement  of  social  conditions, 
though  he  may  caU  it  history,  may  be  to  some  extent  gness- 
work,  or  the  enlargement  of  loiMil  and  special  inc[uiry  to 
a  general  principle. 

One  difScnlty  in  treating  of  the  social  history  of  all  parts 
of  the  Islands  is  the  wilderness  of  local  terms  in  which  the 
historians  of  each  nationality  have  embedded  its  institutions. 
It  is  necessary  often  either  to  use  one  general  word  to  express 
a  dozen,  all  of  which  may  have  slightly  different  sha&ea  of 
meaning  and  slightly  different  historical  devolation,  by  which 
one  is  laid  open  at  once  to  the  charge  of  inaccuracy,  or  to 
coin  or  employ  some  word  not  used  in  early  days  which 
may  express  the  rasenoe,  if  not  the  exactitude,  of  all. 

Inaccurate  general  terms  always  are ;  but  they  are 
inevitable  with  our  limited  language,  and  for  the  general 
reader  more  oseful  than  a  learned  disquisition  on  the  ex- 
ceptions  ;  he  must  learn  the  exceptions  as  he  would  learn 
them  when  he  has  been  impressed  with  the  rule  as  to  leading 
trumps. 

As  an  example  of  this  difficulty,  there  is  an  unfree  class  / 
in  all  parts  of  the  Islands,  a  class  comprising  broken  men,  ' 
criminals,  vagabonds,  debtors,  captives  in  war,  outlaws,  bank- 
rupts, as  well  as  strangers  from  across  the  stream  or  other  boun- 
dary, and  slaves  by  inheritance,  men  who  cannot  be  trusted 
with  arms.  In  the  sane  days  of  human  society  it  was  only 
the  freeman  to  whom  was  given  the  privilege  of  defending 
the  country  which  he  owned.  All  this  disconnected  collection 
of  men,  who  for  some  reason  or  other  had  lost  caste  or  never 
acquired  it,  is  not  only  differently  named  in  each  part  of  the 
Islands,  but  has  a  varying  and  an  uncertain  history  in  each 
part.  The  class  includes  the  Scandinavian  trader  and  the 
Jew,  who  would  in  Welsh  story  be  called  alltud,  the  foreigner 
who  had  no  tribal  connection  entitling  him  to  a  share  of  the 
tribe  land,  but  was  dependent  on  the  king  or  some  chief 
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for  land  and  for  protection,  sa  well  as  the  tnore  slavish 
'  labourer  called  the  aillt  and  the  taeog,  the  ateelbow  tenants 
of  Eastern  Soot^nd,  the  daer  ceiles  of  Ireland  and  the 
Western  Isles,  and  the  claas  called  by  the  Norman  monastic 
lawyers  b;  the  general  t^m  villani  or  villeins. 

If  one  were  to  take  one  of  these  names  to  express  all  the 
varyii^;  history  of  each  grade  of  the  class,  it  would  require 
frequent  explanation — for  each  grade  has  a  different  develop- 
ment. As  commerce  breaks  into  the  stationary  society  the 
trader  gradually  becomes  more  important  and  his  status 
improves  ;  he  goes  always  armed  in  bands  and  must  be 
treated  with  respect.  The  Jew's  position  varies  with  the 
DecesBitiee  of  the  king  and  of  the  great  church  corporations 
and  tBe  opportunitiee  for  raising  money  without  his  assistance, 
and  the  position  of  the  general  body  of  men  not  wholly  free 
varies  as  they  fall  under  the  influence  of  feudalism  or  retain 
their  rights  as  members  of  a  tribal  society.  I  have  used 
as  far  as  possible  for  this  class  in  all  parts  the  clumsy  term  the 
unfree.  Further  references  will  be  found  to  this  class  below. 
The  Pastoral  Life. — We  refer  all  our  history  of  very  early 
times  to  the  Roman  Empire,  as  it  is  only  through  Roman 
records  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  movements  across 
'  Europe  of  other  peoples.  As  each  wandering  horde  of  tribes 
moved  across  the  plains  of  Asia  to  seek  new  homes  in  the 
forests  of  Northern  Europe,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  they  took  with  them  droves  of 
horses  and  herds  of  cattle,  which  were  to  them  both  food  and 
motion  and  means  of  barter.  By  its  promise  of  advantage 
to  their  cattle  (which  was  their  substance,  their  capital, 
their  money),  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  to  themselves,  their 
place  of  settlement  was  decided.  When  they  came  to  good 
pastun^e,  sweet  water,  wood  for  shelter  and  fuel,  they 
rested  ;  sometimes  settling  as  abiding  occupants  of  the  land, 
sometimes  as  a  respite  for  a  year  or  two  before  they  again 
pressed  forward,  urged  on  sometimes  by  hope,  the  great 
emigration  agent,  to  some  spot  represented  by  fancy  as  more 
■  fertile,  but  more  often  by  pressure  from  behind  of  others  as 
hardy  and  as  warlike  as  themselves,  fighting  for  the  spot 
on  which  they  had  rested. 
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In  these  pauses,  whether  for  a  breathing  space  or  for 
a  longer  time,  the  horde  probably  grew  some  small  crops  of 
breadstnfb.  They  must  have  been  very  small  for  several 
reasons.  Unless  the  land  had  been  cultivated  before  their 
amval,  com  was  grown  under  two  very  great  disadvantages  : 
they  had  to  do  the  pioneer  work  of  forest  clearance  with  a 
few  primitive  tools  among  trees  and  stumps  and  interlacing 
roots  and  growths  of  weeds,  as  pioneers  do  now  in  colonial 
outposts — work  which  would  ensure  very  partial  and  costly 
crops,  even  with  the  unpaid  labour  of  women  and  slaves  ; 
and  they  had  to  carry  the  seed  with  them,  no  small  matter 
when  the  yield  was  seldom  sufficient  to  allow  a  surplus,  apart 
from  seasons  of  distress  and  famine.  It  ia  most  impro^ble 
that  on  the  march  they  carried  with  them  tools  to  be  used 
in  a  science  of  which  they  knew  little  or  nothiug,  on  the 
chance  that  they  might  be  wanted.  The  parable  of  the 
knight  in  Through  the  Looking-Olaaa,  who  rode  through 
the  forest  with  a  knife  and  a  plate  at  his  saddle  bow  in  case 
ho  might  meet  with  a  cake,  though  highly  applicable  to  our 
present  "  education,"  was  out  of  place  in  a  society  ui  whicb 
Belf-preservation  was  an  instinct,  and  in  which  the  morrow 
took  thought  for  the  things  of  itaell.  It  is  unlikely  that  at 
first  they  knew  or  practised  any  system  of  farming.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  management  of  land,  of  rotation  of  crops, 
of  the  value  of  manure,  of  the  admeasurement  of  fields,  of 
tools,  of  the  breeds  of  seeds  and  animals,  must  have  been 
learnt  either,  as  Mr  Seebohm  saggeats  in  his  Village  Com- 
munitus,  from  their  neighbours  the  Bomans,  or  from  Baby- 
lonian or  Phcenician  farmers  whose  lands  they  had  crossed 
on  their  way. 

Notes. — *  The  Firat  Twdve  OerUwrfu  oj  Britigh  Story,  by  J.  W. 
Jeudwine.  LoDgmona,  1912.  *  See  Map  at  end.  *  Dt  Nugi« 
Ourialium,  Camden  Society's  Publications.  *  See  the  notea  and 
prefaces  of  M.  B^mont  to  R6U9  Gaaama,  par  Fraocisqae  Michel, 
tranaorite  et  publ.  par  Charles  B^mont.         '  Leviticus,  chap.  xvi. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THB   ACCODNT   OF  THE   COMMDNAL  80CIETY   BY   TAOITDS 

Tacitiis,^  circa  a.d.  98,  gives  an  account  of  the  tribes 
settled  in  the  north  of  Europe  in  the  country  between  the 
Rhine,  Danube,  and  Vistula,  confirmed  by  the  commentaries 
of  Ceeear  writing  of  Qermans,  Qsuls,  and  Britons — an  account 
which  we  may  take  aa  a  generally  aocarate  description  of 
any  primitive  people  living  under  tribal  conditions  in  eariy 
times.  It  ie  singularly  instructive  aa  bearing  on  the  con- 
ditions of  many  parts  of  the  British  Islands  in  the  twdlfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries. 

In  some  particulars  the  general  description  given  of 
these  people  is  such  a  counterpart  of  the  conditions  obtaining 
at  this  later  time  in  parts  of  Britain,  that  some  memoranda 
of  extracts  are  here  inserted  which,  it  is  suggested,  should 
be  kept  in  mind  for  comparison.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  Tacitus  as  a  historian,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  in  this  account  he  invented  anything 
or  set  down  aught  in  malice. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  description  given  by 
Tacitus  is  this  :  that  it  is  not  applicable  so  much  to  the 
population  in  the  south  and  east  of  England  in  later  times, 
to  whom  these  people  are  supposed  to  have  been  by  race 
'  allied,  as  to  the  peoples  of  the  western  part  of  the  Islands, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Celtic  and  Scandinavian 
blood. 

The  Kingship.— The  king  who  governs  this  community 
has,  he  says,  limited  powers  (c.  7),  only  enlarged  to  a  dictator- 
ship in  time  of  foreign  war.  He  is  elected  by  the  whole  body 
of  freemen,  but  birth  is  taken  into  account :  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  all  constitutions,  and  the  safest. 

As  the  society  described  ig.  one  resting  on  kinship  (o.  4), 
the  king  is  one  of  a  chosen  family  of  the  nation,  related  by 
race  and  blood  to  the  people  over  whom  he  rules.  That  a 
people  should  be  ruled  by  oa&  alien  in  race  and  blood  was 
impossible  in  any  society^unded  on  tribal  lines. ' 
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As  ail  society  in  the  twelfth  century  woa  in  part  on  theae 
linea,  the  Norman  and  the  Angevin,  though  alien  in  race 
and  blood,  made  the  most  of  the  slender  ties  of  marriage 
which  connected  them  with  the  previous  dynasty.  Henry  I. 
owed  his  safety  against  his  brother  Robert  in  great  part  to 
his  marriage  with  the  Saxon  Matilda,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  power  which  enabled  Henry  II.  to 
extend  his  authority  in  the  Islands  came  from  the  double 
influence  of  two  opposing  forces :  the  support  which  the 
anti-tribal  church  and  the  Normans  and  Angevin  barons 
would  willingly  give  to  a  king  who  represented  federal 
authority  by  the  blood  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stretching  of  tribal  custom,  which  could  view 
him  as  the  grandson  of  the  Saxon  Matilda,  and  the  possible 
remembrance  of  the  connections  of  Alfred  and  his  family 
with  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  whose  direct  descendant  was  the 
Flemish  Matilda,  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  great  part  paid  as  to  respect  and  loyalty 
to  kings  by  the  traditional  genealogies  handed  down  from 
memory  for  many  generations.  Harold's  chief  weakness  was 
his  want  of  the  royal  blood  of  Alfred. 

"The  community,"  says  Tacitus,  "choose  leaders  in 
battle  for  valour.  They  confer  the  dignity  of  chieftain  on 
young  lads,  whose  fathers  had  been  pre-eminently  illus- 
trious," thus  leading  easily  from  choice  by  the  people  to 
hereditary  honours. 

The  OeTierai  Assembly  or  Folkmoot. — "  The  chiefs  consult 
over  small  matters  ;  on  great  the  whole  community  decide, 
the  matter  being  first  discussed  by  the  chiefs.  To  these 
assemblies  they  come  armed  "  (c.  II).  This  is  the  folkmoot, 
the  general  council  of  all  early  societies,  which  remained  to 
hamper  the  military  proceedings  of  the  tribal  leaders  long 
after  it  had  been  replaced  under  feudal  government  by  a 
select  body  of  king's  officers  for  purposes  of  administration. 
Spenser  tells  us  of  the  survival  of  the  folkmoot  in  Ireland 
in  bis  days.  The  divisions  frequently  created  by  the  debates 
in  the  assembly  during  a  campaign  were  a  prominent  cause 
of  the  success  of  the  Ei^lish  over  the  tribal  levies  of  other 
parts  of  the  Islands. 
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The  Irish  SenchuB  Mor*  gives  lu  an  example  of  such  a 
deliberative  and  administrative  assembly  in  Britain.  Three 
kinds  of  assembly  are  mentioned  :  by  a  king,  to  make  laws 
or  interterritorial  regulations  ;  of  the  synod  of  the  Church,  to 
request  a  visitation ;  of  the  laity,  for  services  of  attack  and 
defence.  The  law  r^ers  to  two  territoriee  making  laws  to 
be  obligatory  on  both.  It  provides  for  the  recovery  by 
distress,  with  a  three  days'  stay,  of  the  food  tribute  supplied 
to  the  assembly,  assuming  the  provision  by  one  member  of 
a  family  who  is  entitled  to  recover  it  from  the  others ;  and 
on  p.  176  a  similar  distress  for  disturbing  the  meeting  hill.* 

In  the  Orkneys  and  the  Isle  of  Man  the  whole  people 
assembled  in  the  open  to  attend  the  Althing,  the  Tynwald, 
and  the  Head  Court.  In  August  1647,  we  find  in  the  Orkneys 
the  sheriff  sitting  in  judgment  in  such  a  primary  assembly 
in  the  open  air ;  and  there  were  gathered  together  "  all  and 
sundry  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Orkney  for  the 
most  part  as  the  custom  is."  The  actual  work  was  done, 
as  it  alwajrs  is,  by  a  oommittee,  a  logretta  or  selected  jury 
appointed  by  an  official,  the  lawman,  or  an  appointee  of 
the  earl.  It  is  at  all  times  a  great  difficulty  to  prevent  this 
assembly  of  the  people  from  degenerating  into  a  cabal,  which 
is  neither  representative  of  the  nation  nor  efficient  for  any 
kind  of  work. 

The  Chiefs  Bodyguard. — "  The  chiefs  compete,"  says 
Tacitus,  "  which  shall  have  the  most  and  bravest  companions, 
for  whom  the  chief  finds  horses,  arms,  and  provisions " 
(c.  13,  14).  This  bodygaard  will  be  found  in  attendance  on 
chiefs  and  barons  in  all  parts  of  the  Islands  from  early  times. 
It  is  prominent  in  the  Welsh  customary  laws  under  the  name 
of  the  teulu  ;  the  Scandinavian  kings  throughout  the  Sagaa 
draw  towards  them  as  such  men  of  service  any  who  were 
prominent  either  in  arms  or  poetry ;  *  the  relations  of  the 
Irish  chief  and  men  of  his  sept  <ceiles)  were  throughout  of 
this  character,  the  ceile  following  the  chi^  not  only  for 
defence,  hut  "  the  head  of  every  family  is  to  go  upon  the 
plundering  excursion,  and  with  the  king  to  make  laws  or 
interterritorial  regulations."  * 

In  each  part  of  the  Islands,  as  the  federal  authority  grows 
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stronger,  this  bodyguard  of  relations  and  dependants  is  put 
down  aa  a  political  evil :  Henry  VII.  in  England  forbids 
and  disperses  the  crowds  of  retainers  which  had  been  the 
support  of  the  factions  of  York  and  Lancaster  ;  throughout 
Irish  history  the  English  war  against  the  gallowglasses  and 
numerous  followers  for  whom  the  Irish  chiefs  find  food  ; 
James  I.  and  VI.  in  1609,  in  the  Statutes  of  loolmkill,  insist 
that  the  Highland  chiefs  should  disband  the  men  of  their 
name  and  olan  who  were  ready  to  fly  to  arms  at  the  order 
of  the  chief.     Similar  provisions  were  made  in  1715  and  1715. 

Ab  the  society  was  founded  on  kinship,  the  chief's  followers 
would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  his  kinsfolk,  it  being  an  inno- 
vation which  would  soon  occur  that  he  took  into  his  service 
or  under  his  protection  men  connected  with  the  group  family 
by  adoption  or  by  marriage,  and  also  unfree  men  to  whom 
he  would  give  his  protection  in  return  for  services  of  all 
kinds.  The  entry  of  this  last  class  into  the  community  is  ' 
one  of  the  chief  caus«  of  the  break-up  of  the  tribal  system. 

Food-rents. — "  It  is  the  custom  for  the  states  to  present 
cattle  or  grain  to  their  chief  as  an  honour  and  for  providing 
him  with  necessary  supplies "  (c.  15).  This  provision  of 
food  and  supplies  for  the  chief  was  common  to  all  early 
society  before  commerce  led  to  the  use  of  money  and  to  the 
convenience  'of  exchange.  It  is  found  in  Domesday  and 
other  very  eariy  documents.  As  the  custom  continued  much 
longer  in  Ireland  and  the  Western  Highlands  than  elsewhere, 
under  the  name  of  coshering,  the  Jacobean  writers  condemn 
the  usage  as  one  of  the  most  evil  of  the  customs  which  they 
imagined  were  peculiar  to  Ireland. 

MilUary  OrganMation. — "  They  go  into  battle  by  families 
and  cJans  (c.  7),  the  women  accompanying  them  to  encourage 
them  and  dress  the  wounds.  The  infantry  in  war  is  mixed 
with  the  cavalry  {c.  6) ;  chosen  youths  selected  for  strength 
and  speed  mix  with  the  horse."  This  order  of  battle  by 
families  is  inevitable,  so  long  as  the  family  or  group  family 
remains  the  unit  of  society.  When  it  gives  way  to  the  , 
individua],  it  is  replaced  by  the  territorial  principle,  so  that 
the  man  may  always  fight  next  to  known  friends. 

The  Hundred. — "  The  number  is  fixed  ;  a  hundred  '  comes 
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ex  BinguUa  pa^  '  (from  each  township  (c.  6)).  They  are 
called  centeni.  What  was  first  a  number  is  now  a  name  and 
honour."  This  last  sentence  is  the  best  and  only  definition 
m  the  hundred  to  be  found  in  any  book.  It  is  euid  has 
always  been,  in  all  parts  of  the  Islands  (in  Wales  and  Ireland 
under  the  name  of  cantrev),  a  division  for  administration. 
Its  origin  is  disputed.  Canon  Taylor  {Domeaday  Studies,  p.  69) 
points  out  that  a  Hundred  has  been  held  to  be  a  district 
settled  by  100  warriors,  which  furnished  100  men  to  the 
fyrd,  which  contained  100  hides  of  land,  whioh  was  occupied 
by  100  free  families  (see  Cnear,  D.B.Q.,  vr.  I).  People 
who  learnt  to  count  more  than  five,  like  ourselTes  and  the 
Scandinavians,  increased  the  hundred,  the  Norse  hundred 
always  being  120,  as  our  hundredweight  is  112  lbs.  It  is  a 
test  of  progress  in  civilisation. 

The  Priest  Judge.  The  Brehon. — "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  an 
indispensable  duty  to  adopt  the  enmities  of  a  father  or  a 
relative  as  well  as  their  friendships  "  (c,  21).  In  a  nation 
of  freemen,  who  acknowledge  only  an  authority  limited  by 
their  free  will,  punishment  of  offences  muet  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  personal  revenge,  which  would  lead  to  perpetual 
family  retaliation.  So  the  priests,  like  the  Druids  mentioned 
by  Ciesar,  judge  and  punish  for  all  offences  as  a  religious 
sanction  from  the  gods,  using,  as  Csesar  says,  the  power  of 
excommunication,  "  neque  animadvertere,  neque  vincere,  ne 
verberare  quidem  nisi  saoerdotibus  permissum  "  (c.  7),  Both 
in  Ireland  and  in  the  Scandinavian  oolonies  we  find  a  caste 
of  priest  lawyers  who  profess  to  declare  custom  with  a  semi- 
divine  origin,  and  have  a  monopoly  of  the  declaration. 

Money  PaymetUa  for  Crime. — "  They  hang  for  treason  or 
desertion,  but  smaller  offences,  suoh  as  murder,  adultery,  or 
theft,  are  satisfied  by  money  fines  of  horses  and  cattle,  part 
to  the  king  or  to  the  community,  and  part  to  the  injured 
person  or  his  family "  (c.  12).  This  custom,  which  was 
common  to  all  early  societies,  in  use  in  England  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  later,  is  condemned  by  Spenser  as 
an  exclusively  Irish  habit,  "  in  many  things  repugning  both 
to  God's  laws  and  man's." 

Family  Besponaibility. — "  Homicide  is  atoned  for  by   a 
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fixed  nnmber  of  cattle  or  sheep,  and  accepted  by  the  whole 
family  " — aniTeisa  domua.  Thia  cuatom  was  umversal  over 
the  Islanda  up  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  for  long  after  in 
all  parts  except  in  England  and  South-Bastern  Scotland. 

Marriage. — They  are  generally  monogamoua,  except  in 
the  case  of  persons  of  great  rank.  "  The  wife  brings  no 
dowry,  but  receives  one  from  her  husband.  On  nwrriage 
she  becomes  '  laborum  pericnlorumque  aociam,'  "  to  suffer 
and  to  dare  equally  with  him  in  peace  and  in  war,  a  contract 
on  fairly  equal  terms  (c.  IS).  The  Scandinavian  kings 
induced  in  polygamous  marriages  (it  does  not  appear  from 
the  Sagas  that  others  besides  the  kings  did  so)  greatly  to 
their  political  disadvantage,  and  the  Irish  laws  contemplate 
a  chief  taking  a  number  of  wives  with  the  consent  of  his 
sept.  But  apart  from  these  exceptions,  the  chapter  is  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  of  all  parts  of  the  Islands  in 
the  twelfth  century,  except  in  England,  where  the  relations 
of  husband  and  wife  were  subject  to  feudal  rules  and  the 
canon  law.  The  equality  of  contract  and  the  dowry  given 
to  the  wife  by  the  husband  is  in  close  agreement  with  the 
Irish  and  other  tribal  law,  including  that  of  England  in  the 
day  of  Henry  H.* 

Inheritance. — They  have  no  wUls.  The  children  sacceed 
the  parents,  though  this  is  not  said  in  any  connection  with 
the  ownership  of  land.  In  case  of  failure  of  issue,  first  the 
brothers  inherit,  then  the  paternal  and  maternal  uncles 
(c.  20),  showing  that  they  were  nsed  to  individual  ownership 
of  property,  in  addition  to  that  held  in  common. 

His  account  of  their  uses  of  the  land  is  especially 
interesting. 

The  Common  Pasture.  Cattle. — They  live,  he  tells  us,  in 
a  country  covered  with  forests  or  widely  extended  marshes. 
They  have  plenty  of  cattle  ;  they  are  proud  of  their  number  ; 
they  are  their  only  and  most  prized  source  of  wealth.  They 
do  not  use  gold  or  silver,  though  those  who  are  nearest  the 
borders  of  the  empire  know  its  convenience  for  commerce. 
Apart  from  this,  they  exchange  products.  Payment  in  barter 
was  common  untU  quite  a  late  date  to  all  parts  of  the  Islands 
except  England.     In  16S4  the  Earl  of  Kildare  received  pay- 
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ment  la  cattle,  an  eric  of  340  cows,  for  the  death  of  his  f OBter- 
brother  Robert  Nugent. 

Paatoral  ViUagee. — They  did  not  live  in  towna,  nor  did 
they  have  houses  contiguous  to  one  another.  "  They  have 
villages,  but  not  with  connected  bouses  {junctas  aedes). 
Each  house  stands  alone,  with  a  vacant  space  sutroonding 
it  "  (c.  16)  :  a  description  of  a  pastoral  people  who,  not  being 
engaged  in  agriculture,  preferred  some  isolation  for  themselves 
and  their  cattle,  like  those  parts  of  the  Islands  at  the  present 
day  in  which  stock-raising  is  the  main  industry.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  comparison  of  modem  Ordnance  maps  would 
show  the  same  conditions  in  those  parts  of  the  Islands  which 
are  by  nature  devoted  to  stock-raising,  as  compared  with 
such  districts  as  the  vicinity  of  Hitchin,  corn-growing  parts, 
though  the  completeness  of  enclosure  has  diminished  the 
force  of  such  comparisons. 

Attotment  of  ArabU  Land. — "  The  land,"  sa^  Tacitus, 
"  is  occupied  by  townships  (per  vicos,  or  by  turns,  per  vices, 
the  allotments  being  shifted  from  time  to  time),  in  allotments 
proportional  to  the  number  of  cultivators  " — a  description 
which  is  confirmed  by  Caasar,  who  says  : '  "  Nor  baa  anyone 
a  fixed  quantity  of  land  or  his  own  individual  limits  ;  but 
the  magistrates  and  the  leading  men  each  year  apportion 
to  the  tribes  and  families  who  have  united  together  as  much 
land  as,  and  in  the  place  in  which  they  think  proper,  and 
the  year  after  compel  them  to  remove  elsewhere."  "  And," 
says  Tacitus,  "  it  is  partitioned  among  the  individuals  of  the 
district  in  shares  according  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  each 
person."  In  Ireland,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  Le 
lUsolvtion  dea  Juaticee  touchani  le  Iriah  Cuatome  de  Clavel- 
kind,^  the  division  which  then  took  place  only  on  a  death 
is  thus  described  :  "  The  can  finny  {oeann  Bn&),  or  chief  of  a 
sept,  who  was  commonly  the  most  ancient  of  the  sept,  made 
all  the  partitions  at  his  discretion  ;  and  after  the  birth  of 
any  tertenants  who  had  a  competent  portion  of  land,  assembled 
all  the  sept,  and,  having  thrown  all  their  possessions  into 
hotchpot,  made  a  new  partition  of  all ;  in  which  partition 
he  did  not  assign  to  the  son  of  him  who  died  the  portion 
which  his  father  had,  but  he  allotted  to  each  of  the  sept. 
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according  to  his  seniority,  the  better  or  greater  portion. 
Theae  portions  or  properties  being  so  allotted  and  assigned 
were  possessed  and  enjoyed  accordingly  until  a  new  partition 
was  made  " — a  description  applying  to  all  parts  of  the  Islands 
where  the  use  of  the  land  was  common  to  the  community, 
the  parts  onlttvated  being  appropriated  either  to  families 
or  persons  at  set  times. 

Corn-grovnnfi. — "The  arable  lands  are  annually  changed 
and  a  part  left  fallow.  They  do  not  plant  orchards,  enclose 
meadows,  and  water  gardens.  Com  is  their  only  product." 
So  mnoh  was  this  the  characteristic  of  the  parts  of  the  Islands 
devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits  that  Sir  John  Davis,  writing 
to  the  E^rl  of  Salisbury  (1610),  says  of  the  tribal  Irish  of 
County  Cavan,  that  "  as  these  men  had  no  certain  estates 
of  inheritance  .  .  .  they  never  did  build  any  houses,  nor  plant 
orchards  or  gardens,  nor  take  any  care  of  their  posterities." 

The  Earl  of  Selkirk,  writing  in  1806,  says  8  of  the  farms 
called  touns  or  baile :  "  The  lands  in  tillage  are  sometimes 
cultivated  in  common,  but  are  more  usually  distributed 
among  the  tenants  in  proportion  to  their  shares  ;  seldom, 
however,  in  a  permanent  manner,  but  from  year  to  year." 

The  Unfree  Fartner. — The  care  of  the  household  and  the 
fields  is  left  to  the  women,  the  old  men,  and  the  weaklings 
of  the  family  (o.  15). 

HoepUaiily. — ^They  must  not  refuse  to  anyone  hospitality, 
whether  stranger  or  friend,  a  characteristic  of  all  undeveloped 
uncommercial  society.^ 

The  Characteriatica  of  Tribal  Society. — These  accounts  of 
the  peoples  dwelling  in  the  north  of  Europe  in  a.d.  98  are 
confirmed  by  the  so-called  barbarian  codes  of  the  peoples 
who  settled  in  the  Roman  provinces,  the  Salio,  Bipuarian, 
and  other  laws.  Before  we  carry  them  across  to  the  British 
Islands  in  1164,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  essential  features 
of  the  society  so  presented. 

The  chiei  characteristic  which  underlies  this  and  other 
accounts  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  of  the  hordes 
who  pressed  upon  the  borders  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  that 
the  whole  nation,  from  the  king  to  the  poorest  tribesman,  ' 
was  united  by  ties  of  kinship  ;   that  the  unit  of  society  (or 
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war,  law,  and  agriculture  wae  not  the  individual  but  the  whole 
family,  father,  mother,  and  children  ;  and  not  only  this  : 
the  family  doee  not  necessarily  cease  to  be  the  unit  for  these 
purposes  on  the  death  of  its  head,  but  survives  for  several 
generations  in  the  form  of  a  larger  family  or  sept  of  several 
families,  all  connected  by  deeoent  from  an  ancestor  lately 
dead.  The  Welsh  gwely,  undivided  for  three  generations,  is 
an  example  ;  the  Highland  Scottish  clans  ;  also,  so  far  as 
one  can  make  anything  of  it,  the  Irish  geilfin^ :  in  fact,  the 
group  family  which  held  land  for  cultivation  in  common. 

The  horde  went  into  battle  by  families  and  groups  of 
families,  septs,  or  clans  ;  the  land  for  cultivation  was  ap- 
portioned not  to  the  single  family  but  to  the  group  ;  it  is  the 
group  (universa  domus),  not  the  family  or  the  individual, 
who  pay  or  receive  the  fines  for  damage  or  for  injury. 

A  number  of  these  groups  of  families,  all  descended,  or 
assumed  to  be  descended,  from  a  remote  ancestor,  such  as 
the  Hy  Neill  of  Ulster  or  the  Hy  Many  of  Connaught,  or  the 
Camerons  or  Ooidons  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  formed 
the  tribe. 

The  tie  of  adoption  into  a  tribe,  sometimes  of  a  whole 
tribe  very  much  weakened  by  war,  broke  very  early  into 
the  genuine  blood  connection,  much  as  the  remains  of  a 
regiment  nearly  exterminated  in  battle  have  been  sometimes 
incorporated  in  one  of  another  name.  Adoption  was  a  most 
convenient  way  of  admitting  to  the  lands  of  the  tribe  the 
sons  of  a  daughter  of  a  tribe  who  had  married  into  another 
tribe. 

The  hordes  which  for  centuries  crossed  from  Asia  to 
Europe  consisted  of  many  of  these  tribes  related  by  some 
real  or  supposed  connection  and  forming  a  nation  under  a 
war  leader. 

The  acceptance  of  money  penalties  for  crime  {c.  21), 
which  is  a  standing  feature  of  all  early  eooiety  so  long  as 
a  common  ownerahip  of  the  soil  by  freemen  enabled  money 
penalties  to  be  imposed,  called  down  fifteen  hundred  years 
later  in  Ireland  the  condemnation  of  the  Elizabethan  English 
as  "  repugning  both  to  Grod's  laws  and  man's." 

In  all  such  early  societies  the  criminal  as  such  wae  un- 
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known.  The  freemen  saw  no  benefit  to  society  in  a  prison 
system  ;  they  could  not  afford  to  lose  a  good  fighter  by 
death  as  retaliation  for  mnrder  or  theft ;  what  we  now  regard 
as  crimes  were  generally  either  looked  npon  with  approval  ae 
showing  ooorage,  or  as  torts  to  be  settled  by  fighting  or  by 
a  payment  in  cows  or  women. 

The  Pagan  faith  did  not  of  necessity  look  upon  killing 
as  evil ;  the  men  who  went  into  the  Pagan  heaven  were  men 
who  had  broken  every  law  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  the  killer 
was  a  good  warrior;  the  thief,  provided  that  the  stealing 
was  done  outside  the  tribe,  often  also  in  the  Scandinavian 
S^as,  an  admired  man.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  compensa- 
tion to  prevent  a  blood  feud.^" 

At  the  risk  of  introduoiog  contentious  matter,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  difBculties  experienced  in  checking  and 
punishing  the  criminal  promotion  of  European  wars,  and 
in  regulating  the  amount  of  licence  of  murder  and  plunder 
that  accompany  them,  results  only  from  this,  that  while  we 
have  substituted  death  by  hanging  for  ordinary  murder 
between  man  and  man,  we  still  retain  the  tribal  money 
penalties  in  the  case  of  oigaoised  murder  by  some  half-crazy 
ruler,  as  between  nation  and  nation,  so  that  the  penalty  for 
onsucoessful  aggression  is  borne  as  an  indemnity  by  the 
political  family  of  the  criminal,  who  personally  escapes  free, 
and  if  successful  (as  Frederick  the  Great)  goes  down  to 
posterity  as  a  hero.  Hang  the  oriminot  responsible  and  you 
would  go  far  to  get  rid  of  wars  of  aggression,  and  of  wars  of 
retaliation. 

But  if  liable  to  become  dangerous  to  society,  torts  might 
be  punished  by  depriving  the  freeman  of  his  right  to  the 
use  of  land  and  degrading  him  to  a  slavish  position  under 
the  protection  of  a  chi^  or  the  king,  as  if  be  were  a  member 
of  a  foreign  tribe. 

The  account  given  by  Tacitus  refers  only  by  slight 
reference  to  agriculture.  It  is  a  description  of  a  people 
living  a  purely  pastoral  life,  dependent  for  existenoe  on  stock- 
raising  and  hunting.  Land  as  such  has  no  value  as  the  basis 
of  their  life ;  they  live  in  a  coimtry  covered  with  forests  and 
widely  extended  marshes ;   land  is  not  the  source  of  any  of 
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their  social  relations  ;  it  is  only  by  way  oi  exception  individual 
property  ;  cattle  and  other  stock  are  their  only  "  capital," 
their  chief  substance  and  wealth.  It  ts  true  that  they  cultivate, 
by  their  women,  children,  weaklings,  and  slaves,  some  fields 
of  com,  as  much  for  beer  as  for  bread  (o.  15).  The  ownership 
of  land  by  the  family  in  the  smaller  sense  must  have  come 
as  Boon  as  the  bead  of  it  bad  enough  slaves  or  freemen  to 
cultivate  more  than  the  share  allotted  to  him  in  appointment 
of  conquered  territory. 

The  fighting  men  would  not  degrade  themselves  to  work 
in  the  fields  so  long  as  there  was  hunting  or  fighting  to  be 
done,  or  cattle  to  be  attended  to  ;  the  actual  work  of  tillage 
was  done,  as  such  work  is  generally  done,  by  women, 
children,  captives,  and  slaves. 

But  agriculture  is  no  part  of  their  wealth  ;  it  is  a  neceesity, 
like  clothing  or  firing,  to  be  del^ated  to  inferiors,  and  to 
be  dealt  with  carelessly  and  lightly. 

As  a  consequence,  while  their  cattle  are,  as  we  should  say, 
"  personal  "  property  held  in  severalty  by  individuals,  the 
land  is  common  to  all  the  stock  of  the  community,  without 
as  yet  reserve  or  stint,  except  that  the  use  of  the  land  set 
apart  and  fenced  or  watched  for  com  cultivation  is  regulated 
as  an  exception  to  the  common  ownership  ;  it  is,  as  I  read 
Tacitus,  allotted  out  in  tracts  to  each  group  family  according 
to  their  numbers,  and  by  them  subdivided  among  the  beads 
of  families  by  the  council  of  the  community  according  to  the 
^ank  and  condition  of  the  persons.  See  quotations  from 
Sir  John  Davis'  Reports,  p.  Ifi4  itt^ra,  and  his  account  of 
the  new  partition  made  by  the  chief  of  the  sept  of  all  the 
lands  belonging  to  that  sept  in  his  Discovery.''^ 

The  process  is  very  similar  to  the  account  of  the  division 
in  the  Mir  in  Wallace's  Russia,  vol.  i.  This  particular 
custom  of  early  societies  varies  as  to  time  and  unit  of 
division  according  to  the  amount  of  arable  cultivation 
compared  with  pastoral  pursuits.  Arable  cultivation  leads 
to  individual  ownership. 

Rank  and  condition  were  in  the  tribal  system  the  elements 
which  present  the  chief  opportunity  for  disturbance  in  the 
social  life  of  a  community  united  by  common  interests,  and 
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organised  on  an  assumption  of  the  equality  of  freemen.  War 
brought  with  it  multitudes  of  slaves,  for  whom  the  captor 
had  to  provide  a  hying  out  of  the  soil  which  the  slave  cultivated 
for  his  master. 

Although  freedmen  are  mentioned  (c.  26),  slaves  are  at 
present  practically  the  only  class  contrasting  with  the  freemen. 
There  is  httle  sign  of  the  large  class  dependent  on  the  consent 
of  others  for  their  use  of  the  common  land  of  the  nation  : 
the  daer  debtors,  steel-bow  tenants,  aUits,  villeins,  with  whom 
we  meet  later  in  British  a^culture,  a  class  to  which,  as  the 
tribal  system  breaks  up,  the  poor  free  tribesmen,  who  have 
lost  their  common  pasturage,  tend  to  descend.  But  the 
slave  class  tends  to  increase,  and  with  it  the  inequfdity  of  the 
freemen. 

With  the  increase  of  slaves  and  cattle  the  great  men 
weuit  and  obtain  the  use  of  more  land  ;  land  is  of  no  value 
and  easily  granted  ;  wealth  in  cattle,  and  with  it  increased 
usufruct  of  land-giving  power  to  reward  followers,  becomes, 
equally  with  or  even  more  than  birth,  the  test  of  the  fitness 
for  chieftainship  ;  throughout  the  Irish  records,  for  instance, 
wealth  is  shown  as  making  fitness  for  freemen  and  for 
chieftainship  ;  throughout  the  Song  of  Dermot  and  the  Earl,^ 
Dermot  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  wealthy  king."  Money  is  given 
only  to  chiefs.  The  increased  demand  for  land  gives  it  an 
increased  vidue,  especially  as  men  turn  from  meat  and  milk 
to  beer  and  bread  for  food  ;  and  in  the  end  land  becomes  in 
place  of  cattle  the  baeia  of  the  social  frame. 

When  Henry  goes  into  Ireland,  bringing  with  him  a  system 
of  agricultural  land-ownership,  influenced  largely  by  Roman 
law  and  by  the  fitness  of  Eastern  England  for  corn-growing, 
it  is  effectively  contrasted  with  a  pastoral  system  under 
which  cattle  are  still  the  chief  wealth,  and  the  pasture  land 
common  to  all.  The  same  contrast  is  effected  probably  in  a 
lesser  degree  when  Edward  conquers  Wales,  and  when  and 
as  the  king  of  the  corn-growing  south  and  east  of  Scotland 
in  each  succeeding  reign  down  into  the  eighteenth  century 
extends  his  authority  over  the  north  and  west. 

NoxKS. —  ^  TacituB,  Oermanta,    co.    1-28.  "  A.L.  Irel.,  i.    1S7. 

'  Folkmoote,    see    Appendix    A.  *  E.g.    Otqf    Try^vaaBon    Saga, 
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L&ing,  oc.   8S-90.  *  In  Oltuvil  (ti.  L  8;  vu.    1),  Dower  in  the 

sense  in  whioh  it  ie  oommonly  used  meaiu  that  which  eay  freem&n 
at  the  time  of  his  being  affianced  gives  to  hia  bride  at  the  church  door. 
The  woman  demands  ber  dower  in  the  words,  "  I  demand  such  land,  etc., 
of  which  my  husband  endowed  me  at  the  door  of  the  church  the  dky  he 
Mpoused  me."  Dower  in  the  Roman  law  means  the  portion  given 
to  a  man  with  a  woman.  See  Cnsar,  D.B.O.,  vi.  18.  '  Ctesar, 
D.B.O.,  vL  22.  '  Sir  John  Davis,  Seporia,  p.  49  et  aeq.  ■  Obaer- 
wUiima  on  the  State  of  the  Bighianda,  1806.  '  And  see  Ctesar,  D.B.a., 
vi.  23.  "*  As  to  the  want  of  diatinction  in  early  times  betweem 
murder  and  mandaughter,  justifiable  homicide  and  accidental  slaying, 
see  my  Tort,  Crime,  and  Police  in  MedimwU  Britain,  pp.  29-35. 
^  F.  136,  edit.  1788.  ^  A  contemporary  aooount  fay  a  fWichmao 
of  the  Gwaldine  invasion  of  Ireland,  edited  by  G.  H.  Orpen,  1892. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THB   BABLY  TBAKSTTtON   STAGES 

HiTHBBTO  we  have  dealt  for  the  most  part  with  the  political 
and  social  structure  of  these  tribal  communities  in  a  pastoral 
state,  either  nomadic  or  when  the  permanent  settlement  on 
the  soil  had  lately  taken  place.  We  may  now  turn  to  one 
of  the  greatest  agencies  of  social  change  which  preceded  the 
revolutionary  influences  of  commerce,  namely,  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

The  Beginnings  of  Agriculture. — As  the  vaat  hordes  of 
horsemen,  whether  the  Huns  of  the  fifth  or  the  Moguls  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  poured  over  from  the  Eaat  into 
Europe,  the  woods  and  the  plains  in  which  they  found  forage 
for  their  horses  were  of  far  more  importance  for  their  advance 
than  the  small  enolosures  of  com.  When,  for  instance,  the 
descendants  of  Genghis  Khan  attacked  Poland  and  Hungary 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  they  must  have  been  checked  as 
much  by  the  difficulties  of  findit^  forage  as  by  any  resistance 
of  the  Europeans.  The  Goths  who  took  possession  of  the 
Ukraine  were  satisfied  with  a  very  fertile  country,  with 
abundant  pasturage,  fine  timber,  large  rivers,  and  plenty  of 
game  and  fiah. 
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When,  bowever,  the  adTanoiug  hoide  was  checked  by  the 
diacipUned  power  of  Borne  ia  front,  or  ceased  to  be  driveQ 
on  by  fresh  emigrations  from  behind,  or  was  tempted  by 
some  specially  fertile  soil,  or  was  settled  by  Rome  as  an  out- 
guard  on  some  block  of  land  on  the  frontier,  agriculture 
became  of  greater  importance.  The  woods  were  still  of  prime 
necessity,  not  only  for  forage,  mast,  and  fuel,  but  for  building 
material  and  fencing  for  the  encloBod  ground,  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  grain  crop  both  for  beer  and  for  bread  became  a 
larger  factor  in  the  life  of  the  community.  When  once  the 
tents  of  a  marching  army  were  exchanged  for  permanent 
hots,  it  could  not  have  been  long  before  common  sense  taught 
them  the  necessity  of  some  system  for  cropping  land.^ 

Those  who  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  Roman  authority  and 
in  touch  with  it  undoubtedly  moulded  their  farming  on  Rome, 
a  State  which,  passing  beyond  the  tribal  stage  of  society, 
dealt  with  land  by  reference  to  the  status  of  the  individuals  ; 
others  followed  a  system  of  common  cultivation  of  the  soil 
by  the  group  family  on  the  basis  of  equal  division  among' 
freemen.  This  last  is  the  picture  given  to  us  by  Tacitus 
In  his  Qertnania. 

Division  of  the  Land. — Equitable  division  of  the  plough 
land  was  no  easy  thing.  The  weak  point  of  Domesday  is  that, 
being  a  financial  and  not  a  historical  document,  it  gives  no 
hint  as  to  how  this  equitable  division  has  been  reached  or 
varied,  but  for  taxation  treats  the  acre  as  an  acre  without 
any  notice  of  its  value  for  farming.  Given  two  pieces  of 
land  of  equal  size,  one  sloping  to  the  north-east,  another  to 
the  south-west ;  one  with  a  heavy  clay  subsoil,  the  other  on 
gravel ;  one  lying  level,  the  other  on  a  sharp  slope  ;  one  warm 
and  clear  of  water,  the  other  boggy  and  ill-drained ;  one  a 
deep  loam,  the  other  shallow  soil,  the  possibiUty  of  equal 
division  would  be  only  in  the  long-drawn  arguments  and 
pleadings  of  the  interested  parties.  All  apportionment  of 
land  among  the  different  Eamihes  and  clans  must  have  been 
hammered  out,  as  it  was  until  very  recently  in  Russia,  by 
the  AGr,  the  general  assembly  of  the  community,  meeting 
under  the  presidency  of  its  elder,  each  family  trying  to  get 
as  much  of  the  good  land  as  possible,  and  to  throw  the  poor 
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part  on  others,  the  poweifu]  man  getting  the  best  and  no 
more  than  he  wants  of  the  best  land,  and  the  poor  widow 
with  young  sons  being  forced  to  make  her  contributions  to 
the  chief  from  a  greater  amoont  of  poor  soil  than  her  family 
could  oultivate.^ 

To  obtain  equitable  division  the  portions  allotted  were 
scattered  about  in  the  common  field  under  one  fence.  The 
assignment  of  portions  did  not  convey  to  any  member  of 
the  family,  or  to  any  family,  property  in  the  land,  but  a 
nsiifniot  only,  and  even  that  was  subject  to  the  rules  tor 
cultivation  laid  down  by  the  community.  There  could  be 
no  need  for  any  redistribution  of  land  so  long  as  land  was 
plentiful  enough  to  change  yearly  to  a  freeh  common  field. 
Redistribution  came  as  the  population  increased. 

That  the  cultivation  and  fencing  of  the  crop  waa  done 
by  a  community,  and  not  by  individuals  or  by  families,  goes 
without  saying  for  eoonomic  reasons  ;  the  combined  use  of 
stock  and  of  such  tools  as  were  in  use  and  of  the  labour  of 
the  different  families  was  necessary  under  the  conditions  if 
the  work  was  to  be  done  at  all ;  moreover,  the  laud  tilled 
mast  be  protected  from  cattle  and  from  wild  animals  by 
fencing  or  by  watching — an  impossible  task  if  each  family, 
whose  &rBt  doty  was  to  defend  its  borders  from  ootside 
enemies,  made  and  fenced  its  own  clearing.  It  is  dear  that 
the  whole  cultivation  of  each  unit  of  the  horde  was  comprised 
in  a  common  field. 

Meadows. — Tacitus  tells  us  that  they  did  not  enclose 
meadows  ;  Domesday  Book  shows  a  very  small  proportion 
indeed  of  land  enclosed  in  grass,  other  than  wild  pasture. 
A  meadow  in  the  Welsh  laws  is  defined  as  land  appropriated 
for  hay  only  and  enclosed  by  a  fence.'  It  would  be  odd 
if  it  were  otherwise.  The  seeding  down  of  land  with  tame 
grasses,  though  very  likely  well  known  to  the  Romans,  is  a 
very  modem  art  indeed,  and  meadows  to  be  cut  with  the 
sickle  must  have  been  pieces  of  wild  growth  chosen  for  their 
heavy  yield. 

The  Waste  or  Forest.  — AU  beyond  the  tiny  fenced  or  watched 
portions  was  a  common  hunting  ground  and  pasture  for  the 
whole  community.     This  was  by  very  far  the  most  important 
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part  of  the  land  both  then  and  in  the  twelfth  century,  most 
valuable  for  food,  since  the  horses  and  cattle,  and  also  the 
wild  beasts  and  birds,  were  dependent  upon  it  for  pasture 
and  mast ;  supplying  timber  for  all  necessities  and  contain- 
ing minerals  and  stone.  If  we  are  ever  to  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  medlsBval  agriculture,  it  is  from  this  waste  or  forest, 
and  not  from  the  enclosed  corn-fields,  that  the  subject  must 
be  approached. 

If  in  these  very  early  days  the  common  fidd  was  ever 
fenced  at  all,*  as  soon  as  the  crops  were  harvested  it  was 
thrown  open  to  the  stock  of  the  community  and  to  wild  beasts 
by  making  a  gap  or  gaps  in  the  fence.  The  crops  had  to  be 
harvested  at  nearly  the  same  time,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
delay  in  turning  in  the  stock.  Such  a  process  enabled  the 
community  to  kill  wild  animals,  the  gap  in  the  fence  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  trap  for  deer  and  other  game. 

The  CvUioation  of  the  Common  Field. — Rye,  or  rye  and 
wheat  mixed,  was  the  most  usual  and  safest  crop  of  grain,  as 
rye  will  give  a  yield  on  rough  and  uncleaned  and  wet  land 
on  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  sow  wheat.  But  the  grain 
crops  no  doubt  varied  according  to  latitude  and  soil,  oats 
being  grown  in  more  northerly  regions,  and  barley  on  light 
lands. 

As  arable  culture  became  more  general  and  systematic, 
an  alternation  of  crops  was  adopted,  or  a  fallow  for  the  land. 
Either  one-half  of  the  field  lay  fallow  (two-courae),  or  one 
crop  was  followed  by  another,  and  the  field  fallowed  the  third 
year  (three-coarse),  or  after  a  few  years  of  grain-growing  the 
natural  grasses  were  allowed  to  grow  in  the  field,  and  a  fresh 
enclosure  was  made,  the  original  field  then  becoming  an 
enclosed  home  pasture.  Until  the  seed  sprouted  the  stock 
was  probably  allowed  to  pasture  on  the  sown  crop  to  clean 
the  land  and  "  roll  "  it,  and  to  eat  off  the  sprouts  from  the 
tree  stamps  with  which  such  fields  abounded,  unless  on  boggy 
land,  where  the  cattle  might  not  only  unduly  poach  the  soil 
but  might  injure  themselves.  On  the  fallow  the  stock  cleaned 
the  land  and  left  manure  for  the  forthcoming  crops. 

In  the  Inquisition  in  Rutland,  1269,  the  presentation 
against  Peter  de  Neville  the  forester  in  fee  charges,  inter  alia. 
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that  the  king  had  ordered  a  clearance  in  which  the  trees  had 
been  cut  to  be  enclosed  bo  that  they  might  grow  again  from 
the  stumps,  but  that  Peter  agisted  animals  to  eat  the  shoots 
on  the  Btumpa  and  underwood,  and  then  dug  them  up  for 
charcoal.'^ 

Which  of  these  different  methods  was  adopted  would 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  capacity  of  the  land  to  grow 
wild  grass.  Where,  as  in  the  west  of  England  and  Scotland, 
theie  is  a  great  rainfall,  and  grass  in  consequence  grows  easily, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  very  late  times  a  handling  of  land 
in  which  a  wild  grass  rotation  takes  part. 

The  Social  Community  in  Early  Britain. — It  may  seem  a 
far  cry  from  the  generalisations  of  the  Boman  correspondent 
to  the  bare  chronicles  of  the  monastic  writers  of  the  twelfth 
century.  But  this  dull  notice  of  the  ancient  tribal  system 
is  not  necessarily  time  wasted  when  we  come  to  follow  the 
westward  movement  into  the  British  Isles,  and  then  see  how 
far  the  conditions  described  by  Tacitus  apply  in  Britain  some 
eleven  hundred  years  later. 

Since  Tacitus  described  the  Glerman  or  Scandinavian 
peoples  of  his  time,  a  nation  of  freemen  divided  into  dans, 
beaded  by  chiefs,  hving  a  pastoral  life,  but  cultivating  com 
in  a  common  field,  various  disturbing  infiuences  have  been 
at  work  to  modify  the  simplicity  of  the  early  society.  These 
were  :  (1)  the  perpetual  intertribal  wars  ;  (2)  the  waia  of  con- 
quest, where  the  confederation  of  tribes,  such  as  the  Angles  or 
West  Saxons,  invaded  the  territory  of  a  wholly  alien  people 
and  conquered  it  ;  and  (3)  the  effects  of  famine. 

We  must  therefore  expect  to  find,  and  we  shall  find,  marked 
differences  in  the  structure  of  the  social  community  in  different 
parts  of  the  Islands,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  have 
been  exposed  to  all  or  either  of  these  influences.  Leaving  to 
one  side,  for  the  present,  any  consideration  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  land  may  be  put  for  agriculture  or  other  purposes,  our 
object  will  be  to  inquire  how  far,  and  to  what  extent  at 
certain  periods,  such  as  the  invasions  of  Ireland  in  1169-71,  or 
the  invasions  of  Wales  and  Scotland  by  Edward  I.,  the  de- 
struction of  the  clan  system  in  the  Highlands  after  the  wars 
of  1746,  the  elective  kingship,  the  great  assembly  of  the  people, 
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tbe  atonement  for  bomioide  and  other  crimes  by  fines,  tbe 
customs  as  to  marriage,  descent,  and  so  forth,  tbe  relations 
between  tbe  chief  and  his  followers,  and  (he  gifts  of  food  from 
them  to  bim  had  been  modified  or  bad  disappeared  ;  bow  far 
the  society  which  vested  all  property  in  the  land  in  tbe  freemen 
of  tbe  tribe  as  a  society,  bad  been  broken  into  by  personal 
ownership  of  land  and  by  the  power  of  a  central  executive 
overriding  tbe  tribal  organisation. 

Intertribal  Wa/r^o/rt. — So  far  as  wars  between  tbe  tribes 
were  concerned,  they  seldom  affected  tbe  actual  possession 
of  territory,  but  resulted  only  in  changes  which  marked 
physical  superiority.  One  of  these  might  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  overiordsbip,  accompanied  by  a  tribute  or  the  giving 
of  hostages  for  good  behaviour.  When,  in  the  struggles  in 
Ireland  which  preceded,  and  were  part  of  the  Norman  Welsh 
invasion,  either  O'Neill  or  O'Conor  make  war  on  their  revolted 
sab-chiefs,  they  do  not  take  tbe  land  into  their  own  bands, 
bat  re-grant  it  to  tbe  same  man  on  submission  or  to  one  of 
his  kinsmen. 

In  the  earlier  wars  of  Louis  with  Henry  II.  in  France, 
although  from  time  to  time  each  tried  to  seize  some  strategic 
point,  there  was  little  alteration  of  territory.  Henry  did  not 
attempt  to  disown  the  suzerainty  of  Louis  or  renounce  his 
feudal  duties,  nor  did  Louis  try  to  drive  Henry  out  of  Nor- 
mandy. But  after  Philip  Augustus  in  1188  had  cut  down 
the  elm  of  conference  at  Giaors,  the  fight  gradually  became  one 
of  conquest  In  which  the  king  of  England  was  treated  as  an 
alien  power  to  be  deprived  absolutely  of  all  rights  over  the 
soil.  Tbe  development  of  this  aspect  of  the  struggle  was  slow, 
but  it  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  John's  time  to  make  it 
possible  for  Louis  to  refuse  him  as  a  vassal,  and  to  seize  John's 
territory  into  his  own  hands.  It  is  possible  that  tbe  idea  of 
tbe  Roman  dominion  underlying  this  influenced  Langton  in 
refusing  to  allow  John  to  reconquer  Normandy  and  the  barons 
in  refusing  to  follow  bim.  But  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  change 
is  the  decay  of  the  personal  relation  between  a  people  and 
their  ruler,  which  conceives  of  the  ruler  as  either  himself  of 
the  same  blood,  or  as  connected  by  marriage  with  the  blood 
of  the  people  ruled  over,  em  when  Henry  I.  married  the  Saxo- 
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Scottish  Matilda,  Stroogbow  Eva  the  daughter  of  Dermot  of 
Leinster,  Llewellyn  of  Walee  John's  daughter  Joaa,  and  Alan 
of  Galloway  and  the  Normans  Balliol,  Comyn,  and  le  Bros, 
the  daughters  and  grand-daughtera  of  David,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don. When  this  decay  takes  place  the  idea  of  nationality 
I  as  attachment  to  the  soil  replaces  personal  attachment  to  the 
chief.  John  appeals  to  the  blood  instinct  when  he  marries 
his  cousin  Hawisa,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
but  he  allows  himself  to  be  divorced  from  her  to  marry  for  a 
strategic  land  settlement,  and,  unlike  all  his  predecessors,  he 
calls  himself  king  of  England  instead  of  king  of  the  English. 

Another  result  of  intertribal  war  might  possibly  be  the 
acceptance  by  the  defeated  of  a  foreign  chief  as  viceroy  for 
the  victor,  as  when  Athelstan,  Edmund,  and  Edred  forced 
their  nominees  on  to  the  throne  of  North  Humbria.  It  was 
certain  that  It  would  result  in  the  capture  of  a  number  of 
oattle  and  of  many  prisoners. 

The,  Unfree  and  the  WasU.— This  brought  into  the  tribal 
society  a  fresh  class  of  people  on  the  land— the  unfree.  So  far 
as  domestic  labour  went,  the  freemen  were  still  served  by 
slaves.  Simeon  of  Durham,  1119-29,  of  a  raid  of  Malcolm's 
in  1070,  says,  "  Scotland  was  therefore  filled  with  slaves  and 
handmaids  of  the  English  race  ;  so  that  to  this  day  I  do  not 
say  no  little  village  but  even  no  cottage  can  be  found  without 
one  of  them."  It  was  more  profitable  and  more  convenient 
in  every  way  to  tie  the  captive  by  giving  him  some  of  the  waste 
land  to  cultivate  at  a  rent  than  to  try  to  control  his  actions 
as  a  slave.  This  unused  land  is  generally  spoken  of  by  modem 
historians  as  if  waste  meant  devastated  land.  Sometimes, 
no  doubt,  it  was  lying  waste  because  of  devastation  (as  for 
instance  parts  of  Yorkshire  at  the  time  of  Domesday,  though 
even  in  this  instance  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation 
must  have  been  very  small),  but  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  terra  vaatata  means  generally  anything 
more  than  land  not  under  arable  cultivation.  In  this  sense 
an  unmarried  young  woman  on  whose  marriage  a  fee  was  paid 
to  the  king  was  in  the  Welsh  laws  called  the  king's  waste. 

Later,  in  ordinary  language,  and  in  law,  waste  acquired  a 
difiFerent  meaning.     If  a  raiding  army  destroys  all  growth  upon 
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the  Boifaoe,  the  laud  in  six  montha,  if|unu8ed  and  unoccupied, 
will  grow  Bomething  on  its  own  account,  graas  for  instance. 
Land  that  haa  any  value  for  ordinary  use  can  never  be  said 
to  be  waste  in  the  sense  of  lying  idle  for  more  than  twelve 
months.     It  takes  no  holidays. 

The  captor  had  to  feed  the  captive,  and,  as  only  freemen 
were  given  the  privilege  of  fighting  in  defence  of  the  common 
soil,  the  nnfree  and  the  alave  were  put  to  till  the  soil  whilst 
the  freeman  fought.  Hence  a  class  arises  of  the  unfree,  who 
till  land  as  holding  it,  not  of  th6  triba  but  of  the  chief  or  of  some 
other  person,  the  individual  to  whom  they  belonged.  They 
could  under  certain  conditions  rise  to  be  freemen,  and  their 
marriage  with  freemen  is  contemplated. 

Such  a  class  are  responsible  to  the  person  from  whom  they 
hold,  and  he  is  responsible  for  their  actions  to  the  Bociety, 
acquiring  a  judicial  power  not  only  to  regulate  their  relations 
to  him  with  regard  to  the  land,  but  their  torts  and  other  acts 
affecting  the  society.  These  unfree  men  were  called  in  Ireland 
and  W^tem  Scotland  daer  oeile,  in  Southern  Scotland  steel- 
bow  tenants,  and  in  Southern  England  villein,  in  Wales  aiUts 
or  alltuds,  alltud  denoting  the  foreigner  who  had  no  tribal 
connections  entitling  him  to  a  share  of  the  tribe  land,  but 
dependent  on  the  king  or  on  some  chief  for  laud  and  protection, 
and  therefore  unfree.  But  query — had  villein  at  that  time 
the  servile  meaning  which  under  the  influence  of  the  court 
lawyers  and  the  Roman  law  it  afterwards  acquired  ?  Was 
it  not  rather  a  word  which,  like  boor,  rustic,  churl,  have  become 
woids  of  contempt  only  because  they  voice  the  alaviab  quality 
of  the  farm  labourer  of  all  time  ?  In  Pipe  Roll  16  Hen.  11. 
rustictis  is  used  as  equivalent  for  villein.  In  S.P.C,  p.  2, 
nativuB  Ib  translated  villein.  In  the  Latin  version  of  T.A  .C.N., 
rusticuB  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  vilain.  Isidore,  xv.  7, 
uses  ruaticus  as  the  man  whose  life  is  on  the  waste.  "  Bura 
veteres  incultos  agros  dicebant,  id  est,  silvas  et  paacua,  agrum 
vero  qui  colebatur.  Nam  rus  est  quo  mel,  quo  lac,  quo  peons 
haberi  potest.     Unde  et  rusticus  nominatur." 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  breach  in  the  social  system  of 
early  Europe  must  have  come  through  the  personal  relations 
of  the  chief  or  other  greot  man  with  the  captive  in  war  who 
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had  no  tribal  standing  and  no  relations.  Until  the  Boman 
law  through  the  Church  broke  down  the  tribal  barrieiB,  the 
aUen  tribesman  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook  was  a 
natural  enemy  not  related  by  blood,  and  therefore  permanently 
outside  of  the  benefits  which  resulted  to  the  circle  of  freemen 
of  the  tribe,  and  Uable  at  any  time,  by  sexual  relations  with 
the  women  of  the  tribe,  to  create  conluaion  in  the  ownership 
of  cattle  and  the  uaufract  of  land. 

The  Vnfree  and  Legal  Custom. — The  first  b^innings  of  the 
Eughsh  manorial  courts  lie  in  the  necessity  that  the  foreigner 
and  the  unfree  man,  who  were  not  members  of  the  tribe, 
ehoald  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  someone  in  local 
authority.' 

Nor  was  this  status  of  the  unfree  a  matter  only  rdating 
to  the  use  of  land.  If  a  man  were  accused  of  crime,  he  brought 
his  relationa  and  friends  to  the  court  as  compurgators  to 
swear  that  they  did  not  believe  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
the  offence.  As  they  were  persons  who,  in  the  event  of  hie 
conviction,  would  have  to  contribute  to  the  amount  of  the 
fine  exacted  from  him,  we  may  be  sure  they  swore  stoutly 
in  his  favour.  The  prosooutors'  kin  who  would  share  in  the 
money  paid  swore  as  hard.  The  matter  was  decided  by  the 
value  of  the  oaths  sworn.  Custom  regulated  the  value  of 
the  oath  by  the  amount  of  the  man's  property,  and  his 
status  in  the  tribe.  The  bigger  man  had  the  more  to  lose. 
But  common  sense  must  have  thrown  into  the  scales 
reputation. 

The  alien  prisoner  had  no  kinsmen  and  no  friends  in 
the  tribe.  His  owner  must  stand  for  him  or  pay  his  penalty. 
It  was  all  to  his  interest,  aU  po^ibly  to  the  interest  of  the 
community,  that  a  jurisdiction  over  him  should  be  given 
t-o  the  man  who  wis  in  the  first  instance  responsible  for 
him.  The  protector  could  not  afford  to  swear,  or  to  pay 
others  to  swear,  to  a  man's  innocence  after  repeated  crimes, 
and  for  his  own  credit  be  would  be  careful  to  see  that  hia 
cUent  walked  in  the  straight  path.' 

The  Effect  of  Conqu&a. — Wars  of  conquest  affected  the 
social  community  in  another  way. 

The  effect  of  war  is  always  that  for  the  moment  absolute 
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power  is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  man  who  heads  the 
fighting.  If  he  is  aucceseful,  it  becomes  a  difSculty  for  the 
commonity  to  resume  the  authority  which  has  previously 
rested  with  it.  At  the  moment  of  victory  the  chief  distributes 
the  spoil  among  his  chosen  men,  and  in  a  successful  war  of 
conqaest  the  spoil  means,  besides  slaves  and  cattle,  the 
authority  over  and  the  profits  from  land. 

As  head  of  the  tribe  or  clan  the  property  of  the  community 
rested  in  the  chief  as  (if  I  may  use  an  inaccurate  term)  trustee 
for  the  community.  There  must  always  be  some  reaponsible 
person  or  persons  to  represent  the  community,  to  deal  with 
their  property,  and  to  guard  their  interests.  The  great  break 
comes  when,  after  successful  war,  the  chief  gives  or  keeps 
his  spoils,  not  as  heretofore  as  the  representative  of  the  tribe, 
but  as  personal  owner.  War  tends  to  introduce  the  Roman 
dominium. 

However,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  famine  exercised 
a  greater  influence  than  war  in  modifying  the  basis  of  life 
in  tribal  society.  In  any  settlement  after  war  the  victor 
most  always  take  into  consideration  the  chances  of  future 
fortune  in  war,  and  of  the  effect  on  his  own  people  of  his 
deajii^  with  other  freemen.  But  he  need  not  so  much 
consider  the  effects  of  famine,  which,  as  the  act  of  God,  a  force 
unaffected  by  human  endeavour,  does  not  of  necessity  impose 
on  man  any  responsibility  for  other  men's  misfortunes,  as, 
so  far  from  being  a  victor  in  the  struggle,  he  may  be  a  fellow- 
sufferer. 

We  leave  the  tribal  society  in  a  phase  of  free  communal 
simplioity ;  we  pass  through  a  period  of  darkness  in  which 
we  have  no  record  of  change  ;  when  we  can  again  view  society 
with  any  certainty,  the  face  of  it,  at  least  in  England  and 
South-Eastem  Scotland,  is  wholly  changed.  The  freeman 
has  to  a  great  extent  become  a  half-free  man,  who  has  ceased 
to  own  the  soil,  a  tenant  paying  rent  to  a  lord  ;  the  allodium, 
the  share  of  the  common  land,  which  was  every  freeman's 
right,  has  sunk  to  a  benefioium  or  feud  received  from  the 
Chuich  or  from  a  lord  ;  and  the  chief  as  trustee  for  the  tribe 
has  degenerated,  at  least  in  England  and  Southern  Scotland, 
into  the  owner  of  the  land,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  controls 
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the  waste,  the  ancultiTsted  land,  and  exercises  an  increasmg 
judicial  power  over  those  who  are  sabject  to  him.  The 
difficulty  of  discerning  the  process  of  modification  is  great, 
as  the  soanty  chronicles  of  wars  and  famines  do  not  correlate 
their  effects  on  society. 

The  Effect  of  Famine. — ^That  this  has  come  about  through 
war  and  famine  seems  fairly  certain.  But  how  ?  I  have 
pointed  out  above  how  war  affected  the  position  of  the  chief 
men  and  introduced  a  large  class  of  unfree.  Famine  acted 
as  a  modifying  influence  by  putting  the  smaller  freemen 
under  an  increasing  eoonomio  obligation  to  the  chief  men. 

The  freeman  who  had  no  food  and  had  lost  his  oxen  by 
the  effect  of  famine  or  murrain  bad  no  option  but  to  accept 
help  from  some  man  more  fortunate  on  terms  of  relinquish- 
ing his  position  as  freeman,  and  subjecting  himself  and  his 
family  to  the  performance  of  services  on  the  land  which,  so 
long  as  war  was  the  chief  and  only  occupation,  were  d^;rading 
to  the  freeman. 

Wealth  formed  the  only  aristocracy  in  tribal  times ;  the 
king  is  always  the  wealthy  king  ;  wealth,  the  power  to  give, 
is  a  necessity  for  hie  continued  power.  When  famine  comes, 
the  rich  become  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  of  the  wholesale  effects  of 
famine  on  tribal  society  the  events  in  Egypt  described  in 
Genesis  xlvii.  13-26.  Expecting  a  famine,  Pharaoh,  by  his 
Jewish  overseer,  had  made  what  ia  called  a  "  comer "  in 
com,  baying  up  and  laying  by  in  the  cities,  fortresses  which 
could  be  controlled  by  the  king,  all  the  wheat  in  (he  land 
(Gen.  xli.  47-49).  The  famine  cornea,  and  the  Egyptians 
come  to  Joseph  to  buy  com.  As  long  as  they  had  money 
they  paid  for  the  com  in  money ;  but  when  money  failed 
in  the  land  (xlvii.  15),  they  exchanged  their  cattle  for  com 
wherewith  to  feed  themselves  and  the  stock.  The  famine 
continuing,  the  people  give  their  land  and  the  service  of 
their  persons  for  food,  becomiim;  Pharaoh's  villeins.  Pharaoh 
apparently  (v.  21)  shifts  the  population  from  one  part  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  destroy  any  sentiment  of  attachment  to 
a  partioolar  looahty.  "  His  Majesty  doth  in  this,"  saya  Sir 
John  Daviee  in  1610  of  Ireland,  "  imitate  the  skilful  husband- 
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man  who  doth  remove  his  fruit  trees,  not  with  a  purpose  to 
extirpate  and  destroy  them,  but  that  they  may  bring  better 
and  sweeter  .fruit  after  the  transplantation."  ^  like  the 
Germans  of  to-day  in  Belgium  and  Serbia. 

But  Pharaoh  does  not  take  cattle  or  Ifutd  into  hie  absolute 
possession.  It  becomes  a  beneficium  ;  the  property  in  the 
land  passes  to  the  king,  but  the  people  are  permitted  to 
retain  the  usufruct  of  it  subject  to  a  payment  of  the  fifth 
share  of  the  returns  of  the  land  to  Pharaoh  as  the  king's 
"  ferm."  Their  position  is  that  of  a  iMidowner  who,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  handed  his  land  to  the  Church  or  to  a  lord 
for  protection,  to  receive  it  back  as  a  benefice  for  his  life, 
subject  to  a  yearly  rent  of  com  or  labour.  The  priests  did 
not  sell  their  land — "  for  the  prieeta  had  a  portion  of  Pharaoh." 
*^  Individual  Oumerahip  of  Land. — This  conception  of  personal 
ownership  of  land,  slowly  making  way,  has  a  very  long  con- 
flict with  the  instinct  which  vests  the  property  in  the  land 
in  the  community  as  the  basis  of  life,  the  common  wealth 
of  all,  the  instinct  which  has  coined  the  word  patriotism. 
Personal  ownership  of  land  conquers  in  the  end.  It  receives 
force  not  only  from  the  result  of  war,  but  from  other  sources. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
from  Rome,  with  the  causes  of  change  which  it  brought  with 
it,  the  art  of  writing  which  accompanied  it,  and  the  disturbing 
influence  of  monastic  land-holding  of  men  alien  to  the  tribe  | 
in  tribal  communities ;  the  introduction  through  these  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  social  framework  and  theories 
of  land-ownership,  the  conceptions  of  the  Roman  law  which 
henceforth  colour  all' dealings  in  landed  property,  from  the 
dominium  ex  jure  Quiritium  to  the  meanest  easement,  and 
in  England  from  the  leaning  towards  individual  ownerahip 
of  the  English  common  lawyers  who,  insensibly  influenced 
by  Roman  law,  exalted  the  power  of  the  king  and  chiefs 
at  the  expense  of  local  and  social  authority.  Another  cause 
leaotii^  on  all  of  these  is  the  increase  of  population,  the 
consequent  greater  acreage  put  under  tillage,  which  the 
monastic  •bodies  largely  promoted,  and,  later  still,  commerce 
and  the  usages  of  monetary  exchange,  the  economic  change 
which  replaced  farming  to  satisfy  home  needs  by  raising 
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crops  or  manufactaring  goodB  to  aupply  the  foreign  market 
of  another  near-by  village.* 

NovBS. — ^  On  the  other  hand,  how  long  a  comniunity  can  remain 
a  pastoral  one  in  spite  of  eveiy  induoement  to  take  to  agriculture  is 
shown  by  the  history  of  the  American  Indian.  '  See  for  such 
an  apportionmrait  made  by  careful  arbitrators  in  the  Orkneys  in  eariier 
times,  Recorda  of  the  Earldom  oj  Orkney,  by  J.  Storer  Clouston,  p.  114, 
line  22,    etc.  »  A.L.W.,    Ven.    m.    xxv.    27.  •  A.L.W.,  Ven. 

m.  xxv.  I.  '  Inquintitm  m  Rutland  in  1U3,  8.P.  Forests,  Setden 
8oc.  Publ.  *  This  is  a  very  large  subject,  which  general  readers 
will  find  fully  treated  in  Prof.  Vinogradoff'a  works ;  in  Maitland's 
Special  Pleaa  in  Manorial  Covtta,  Selden  Soc. ;  in  Hr  Pike's  Fnfaaea 
to  Ikt  Year  Books  of  Edw.  III.,  and  other  authorities  of  like  kind. 
'  See  my  Tort,  Crime,  and  Police,  pp.  92,  93,  202.  »  Of  the  removal 
of  the  natives  of  Cavan  County,  Sir  John  Davis  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
1610.  '  The  je&louay    by    the  boroughs  of    the  religious   houses 

as  tending  to  disturb  and  liinit  the  power  of  the  municipal  auUiority 
is  very  striking.  They  disliked  alienation  of  land  to  a  r^gious  house. 
"The  reason  is,"  say  the  Customs  of  Waterford  (1300  circa),  "  tliat 
when  the  houses  of  reUgion  have  onoe  entered  they  give  nothing  and 
reader  nothing  and  do  nothing  for  the  town  like  the  neighbours  and 
others  "  (Bateeon's  Borough  Cuetomale,  Selden  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  201). 
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Part   II 

THE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS  OF  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES 

(See  ExPLAHAXioH  or  Teohhioai.  Wobdb,  »upra,  p.  xxvi) 


CHAPTER  V 

THB  CUSTOMS  OF   FEUDAL  SOCIBTX' 

Befobb  we  enter  on  a  consideration  of  the  difEerent  systeins 
of  life  which  obtained  in  the  BritiBh  Isles  in  the  twelfth 
century,  one  thing  shotdd  be  thoroughly  understood.  All 
early  social  systeniB,  wherever  we  find  them,  appear  to  be 
founded  in  the  first  instance  on  a  communal  unit,  the  tribe, 
the  sept,  clan,  greater  family,  group  family,  or  joint  family, 
and  finally  on  the  family  in  its  smallest  and  most  precise  form, 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  individual  being  decided 
act  by  his  independent  personal  value,  but  by  his  status  as 
a  member  of  the  communal  unit.  All  relations  of  life  are 
social,  whatever  the  form  of  society. 

Eco'ly  Society  based  on  iTinflAip. —Underlying  all  these 
groups  is  the  idea  of  kinship,  either  r^l  or  fictitious,  between 
all  the  members,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  as  the  unit, 
tribe,  group  family,  or  family,  settle  definitely  on  a  certain 
tract  of  land,  every  member  of  the  klnsbip  becomes  %p)io 
facto  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  use  of  the  land  and  in  the 
other  things  acquired  by  the  community,  in  proportion  to 
joint  responsibiUty  for  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  kinship. 
All  persons  outside  the  conception  of  the  kinship  have  no 
rights  at  all,  except  as  dependants  of  the  community,  who  act 
through  the  chief,  and  in  the  first  instance  through  the  general 
assembly. 

It    is  the  early  form  of    pare  and  real   democracy  and 
socialism,  the  chief  being  no  more  than  primus  inter  pares, 
~  « 
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bis  ligbte  etrictly  limited  and  defined.  He  ha«  a  larger  ehare 
appointed  to  him  of  the  use  of  the  common  laud,  but  he 
has  no  individual  right  except  that  of  castomary  enper- 
intendence  over  other  men's  possessions. 

Very  soon  indeed  individual  avarice,  individual  energy 
and  ambition,  individual  fitness  for  leadership  and  supremacy, 
modify  the  conditions  of  this  primitive  democracy.  The 
different  communities  vary  in  government,  landownersbip, 
contract,  legal  procedure,  morals. 

At  the  date  of  Henry's  accession  in  1164,  Northern  and 
Western  Scotland,  Ireland,  Man,  and  in  some  rwpecte  Wales, 
had  been  but  little  touched  by  Roman  or  outside  European 
infiuences,  except  so  far  as  Western  Europe  and  the  Isles 
themselves  had  been  affected,  by  receiving  Christianity  from 
f  the  tribal  churches  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  by  the 
Scandinavian  invasions  of  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  centuries. 
We  may  expect  to  find  in  these  parte  variouB  modifications 
of  the  ancient  tribal  community  as  described  twelve  centuries 
before  by  Tacitus  and  C»ear. 

We  shall  find  at  least  three  distinct  phases  of  it  in  the 
Islands  :  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scandinavian  of  Man,  the  Orkneys, 
Shetlands,  and  Western  Isles  .^  This  archaic  fyrm  of 
community  oo-exists  in  its  fullness  only  with  the  pastoral 
life,  and  dies  or  develops  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  paatoral  life  gives  way  to  arable  land  cultivation  and 
commerce. 

With  this  archaic  condition,  the  earliest  historical  type 
of  society  of  the  early  world,  the  type  to  which  all  political 
and  social  institutions  tend  instinctively  to  revert,  it  would 
be  most  natural,  and  it  would  seem  imperative  to  b^n  this 
accoant  of  mediseval  societies.  It  is  in  fact  extremely  in- 
convenient not  so  to  begin. 

But  I  shall. not  follow  this  course,  for  any  history  of  the 
Islands  ought  to  begin  with  England,  whose  story  has  been 
throughont  of  so  much  greater  importance  to  the  worid  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Islands.  We  shall  begin,  therefore, 
with  a  very  slight  notice  of  the  later  modification  which, 
adopted  very  early  by  the  rulers  of  England  from  the 
Continent,  has  in  one  form  or  another,  military,  political,  or 
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legal,  throughout  the  centuries  been  in  conflict  with  and 
has  for  the  moat  part  driven  out  and  destroyed  the  older 
form  of  society. 

Ejtgland  and  the  Feudal  System. — Unlike  the  other  parte^ 
of  the  Islands,  England  and,  under  her  influence,  South- 
Eaetem  Scotland  and  the  eastern  borders  of  Wales,  had  been 
moved  by  1154  a  very  long  way  from  the  society  described 
by  Tacitus  and  Cfeear.  We  find  here,  superimposed  open 
the  other  earlier  types,  a  new  and  late  type  of  community, 
.  a  society  not  based  on  kinship,  in  which  there  is  little  or 
no  community  of  landownership,  of  profits  and  losses,  of 
rights  and  responsibilities,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  oliiefs 
were  held  in  check  by  no  social  GOBtoms  observed  by  all,  but 
by  the  strong  arm  of  a  federal' authority  which  created  them, 
an  authority  often  aUen  to  the  people  ruled — a  society  founded 
on  war  and  conquest,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
the  feudal  system  ;  a  society  bound  together,  in  the  fiist 
instance,  by  military  duties  owed  to  a  superior  landowner 
from  whom,  and  not  from  the  community,  the  user  of  land 
is  granted  in  return  for  military  services.  This  form  of 
society  in  the  twelfth  century  is  also  being  very  speedily 
modified  by  many  causes,  and  its  military  aspect  is  ceasing 
to  be  of  primary  importance. 

The  Oausea  of  Change. — '^he  pivot  of  chaoge  wiiich  brought 
"^hn"^-  ^'ih'*  *"tinH?"'^'"T1  f^  1i^'°  '^nn^pty,  the  change  which 
tamed  the  chief  with  his  limited  powers  into  an  absolute 
king,  destroyed  the  power  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
gradually  substituted  individual  for  communal  responsibility, 
was,  I  take  it,  military  necessity.  But  the  agent  of  the 
change  was  the  influence  of  Roman  models,  the  constitution 
of  the  Roman  state  and  of  the  Roman  church,  the  inter- 
national, interdependent  pyramid  of  wliich  the  Pope  was 
the  head,  and  of  which  the  feudal  system  was  an  offgrowth. 
Where  Rome  comes  the  pastoral  life  gives  way  to  corn- 1 
growing,  and  the  tribal  to  the  feudal  system. 

As  each  horde  of  barbarian  invaders  poured  down  on 
Europe  in  the  early  centuries,  their  nomadic  course  came 
to  an  end  with  their  contact  with  oom-growing  Rome.  In 
their  successive  conflicts  with  the  great  military  power  the 
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weakness  of  the  tribal  formation  showed  itself,  as  the  absence 
of  unity  among  their  independent  units  nullified  the  effect 
of  their  victories,  pointing  tfaem  to  the  necessity  for  unity 
and  better  discipline  in  war.  The  two  forces,  the  traditioo 
of  imperial  Rome  and  the  needs  of  ceaseless  war,  react  on 
one  another  to  produce  the  effect :  an  imperial  federation, 
a  federal  empire  as  from  without ;  an  interlocking  local 
responsibility  as  from  within  ;  a  system  under  which  the 
lord  of  the  feud  or  tract  of  land  protected  the  man  who 
derived  title  from  him,  and  the  man  in  turn  acknowledged 
the  ownership  of  the  lord,  and  followed  him  to  battle ; 
Qermanismo,  as  the  ItaUan  historian  calls  it — a  growth,  hke 
all  human  institutions  which  modify  natural  instinct,  bom 
of  the  necessity  of  self-preservation. 

The  first  result  of  such  necessities,  a  unity  which  only 
comee  with  conquest  and  only  co-exists  with  war,  is  that  for 
an  organised  army  in  the  place  of  an  argumentative  horde, 
some  one  person  shall  be  in  command,  responsible  for  action 
and  freed  at  the  moment  of  action  from  the  deadly  influence 
of  need  to  consult  all  the  people.  In  every  period  of  peace 
the  tendency  asserts  itself  to  resist  federal  authority,  each 
independent  clan  splitting  up  and  breaking  off  into  an  inde- 
pendent force,  isolated  with  its  own  partioolar  head,  its  own 
customs,  and  its  own  separate  military  authority.  War  alone 
shows  the  necessity  of  unity,  with  the  result  that  in  the  end 
safety  is  found  only  in  an  organisation  which  pre-snpposea 
the  continuance  of  armed  force,  recognising  the  secret  of 
military  strength  in  unity  of  design  and  swiftness  of  execution. 

Under  theee  influences,  which  culminated  in  the  alliance 
between  Charlemagne  and  the  Roman  Church,  the  greater 
mihtary  powers  of  the  West  gradually  replaced  the  lateral 
social  organisationB  of  the  tribe  by  asystem  which  subordinated 
local  authority  to  a  central  one,  taking  little  account  of  tribal 
kinship,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthening  the  powers  of  the 
local  authority  in  proportion  to  its  dependence  on  the  federal 
power. 

The  Kingship.— The  warfare  with  the  peoples  of  the 
European  continent,  which,  owing  to  his  continental  pos- 
sessions, always  threatened  the  English  king,  called  for  a 
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military  system  more  effective  tban  the  levy  of  the  tribal 
oommtmity,  and  enforced  by  more  potent  aanotion  than  the 
distraint  of  cattle,  an  army  which  could  be  used  for  offensive 
war  out  of  the  Islands.  In  adopting  Buch  a  syetem,  which 
was  coining  into  uise  for  military  purposes'  before  William 
made  his  little  expedition  in  1066,  the  English  king  only 
imitated  continental  models,  which  had  long  existed  and  which 
had  already  affected  the  English  kingship  and  English  society. 
Onwards  from  the  Domesday  surrey  of  1068,  the  feudal  onita 
of  political  and  social  life,  the  manor  and  the  shire,  replaced  in 
Kugland  gradually  the  sub-kingdom,  the  tribal  divisions,  and 
the  sab-divkiona  of  the  clan  and  sept.  .i 

As  a  consequence  of  the  change,  though  nominally  elective, 
the  king  took  office  not  so  much  as  the  result  of  genuine  election 
or  of  priority  of  birth  as  of  superiority  of  force,  his  authority 
being  limited  only  by  his  military  power.  After  the  Conquest, 
in  the  instances  of  William  Kufus,Henry  I.,  Stephen,  and  John, 
though  there  may  hare  been  a  pretence  of  a  submission  of 
the  king's  claims  to  the  people,  the  pretender  really  becomes 
king  by  virtue  solely  of  his  mihtary  superiority,  his  possession 
of  the  king's  treasure,  and  through  the  support  given  to  him 
by  his  consecration  from  the  Church. 

The  Qenerat  AiMtrUtly.  — ^As  a  result  of  this  military  frame- 
work the  great  assembly  of  the  tribes,  called  to  decide  niatters 
of  great  moment,  the  Witan,  the  Althing,  the  Folkmoot,  fell 
utterly  into  disuse.  The  tendency  of  all  large  assemblies  of 
freemen,  whether  a  Parliament  of  talkers,  a  Witanagemot  of 
adminiatratora,  a  municipal  body  of  free  bui^esaes,  or  an 
assembly  of  the  people  of  a  local  division,  is  to  delegate  to 
smaller  and  more  convenient  committees  of  their  number  the 
actual  work  to  be  done.  Hence  we  find  Parliament  frequently 
giving  itsdf  up  to  the  tyranny  of  a  Cabal,  to  the  control  of  a 
few  men  whose  sole  qualification  for  office  is  their  careful 
manipulation  of  technical  rules  and  their  power  to  play  on 
the  good  instinct  of  the  populace,  the  Witan  delegating  its 
authority  in  work  to  the  few  bosineas  advisers  of  the  king,  the 
body  of  free  burgesses  allowing  their  powers  to  paaa  to  the 
close  hereditary  corporation,  and  the  shire  moot  to  the  officers 
and  nominees  of  the  central  authority. 
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England  went  quicker,  earlier,  and  further  in  this  direction 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Islands,  owing  to  the  wars  of  in- 
vasion and  oonqueet  which  affected  her  from  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  War  or 
foreign  invasion,  whether  Bucceaaful  or  not,  lessens  the  influence 
of  those  who  advise  action.  The  prestige  of  the  chief  with 
the  community  which  he  represented  counted  for  a  great  deal. 
If  in  dealing  with  foreign  powers  the  king  was  hampered  by 
the  necessity  of  consulting  his  inferior^ ,  it  waa  a  weakness  of 
position  of  which  his  neighbours  took  full  advantage  ;  nor 
did  friendly  foreign  powers,  especially  the  popes,  desire  any 
such  popular  interference  as  might  tell  for  national  unity. 
Where  through  defeat  or  other  cause  the  king  was  reduced  to 
dependence,  even  theoretical,  upon  a  foreign  power,  as  when 
England  became  dependent  on  the  papacy,  or  Scotland  or 
Wales  on  Ei^land,  he  waa  laigely  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  popular  support  and  so  from  popular  control. 

TAc  Increase  of  AbaoltUe  Power. — If  the  freemen  had  had 
real  power  the  king  might  not  have  been  able  to  make  com- 
pacts with  other  sovereigns  which  were  not  consistent  with' 
the  freemen's  safety.  As  it  was,  when  the  king  and  Church 
acted  together,  as  they  generally  did,  the  whole  social  system 
under  which  the  authority  of  the  king  or  chief  was  limited  by 
unwritten  customary  law,  unwritten  law  very  closely  defined 
and  very  jealously  guarded,  went  altogether  by  the  board. 

It  was  not  at  once  replaced  by  written  law.  Whatever 
exceptions  there  may  be,  the  writing  down  of  customs  only 
begins  in  earnest  in  the  twelfth  century,  though  the  Church 
often  tried  to  get  from  a  king  at  his  accession  a  written  charter 
tying  him  indefinitely  to  vague  promises  of  good  government. 
In  some  respects  such  charters  abolubed  or  modified  the  tribal 
customs  which  they  declared.  Otherwise  all  that  happened 
was  that  the  limitations  on  absolute  authority  ceased  to  exist. 
In  consequence  the  absolutism  of  the  English  kingship,  and 
through  it  of  the  Scottish  kingship,  increased  until  the  king 
alone,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  permanent  officials  appointed 
by  himself,  decided  all  questions  of  poUtioal  importance,  all 
mihtary  and  naval  matters,  all  matters  of  finance  and  general 
administration.     Still  further  by  his  control  of  money,  and  by 
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the  military  foTOe  at  bis  dispoetJ,  hia  power  oontinued  to 
increase,  until  it  had  eaten  out  looal  eelf^overntnent,  had 
assumed  the  r^ulation  of  all  local  judicial  and  fiscal  authority, 
and  with  it  the  superrision  of  the  whole  system  of  agriculture 
and  matters  relating  to  land.  The  king's  officers  decided 
questions  between  the  king  and  those  who  owed  serrioee  to 
him,  and  they  were  also  judges  of  the  more  serious  offences 
liable  to  lead  to  the  disturbance  of  order. 

The  system,  as  it  pervaded  all  aspects  of  social  and  politioal 
life,  eventually  strengthened  immensely,  at  the  expense  of  the 
leeser  men,  the  kingship,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Church, 
which,  as  it  acquired  lai^  tracts  of  land  and  many  privil^es, 
grew  very  wealthy  under  the  new  conditions  and  very  powerful, 
the  abbots  and  bishops  takii^  the  position  of  great  feudal 
chiefs  to  whom  many  knights  were  subordinate  tenants. 

To  counterpoise  the  power  of  the  barons  or  lesser  men 
who  might  always  combine  against  the  king,  the  supreme  chief, 
the  Crown  made  many  grants  of  land  to  church  oommanities 
and  dignitariee,  on  condition  of  military  service.  A  roll  taken 
in  the  year  1200  shows  62}  knights'  fees  of  land  as  subject 
to  the  abbot  of  8t  Edmmid'a  as  their  feudal  superior,  the 
Church  hiring  land  to  lay  fighters  on  condition  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  servicee  due  to  the  grantor,  and  in  most  oases 
additional  rent  to  the  Church.' 

The  Contract  of  Military  0rganiaation.~-^8o  far  as  military 
conditions  were  concerned  it  was  a  most  evident  advantage 
that,  inatead  of  a  perpetufd  subdivision  among  members  of  a 
family  of  the  right  to  joint  user  of  the  land,  the  users  paying 
small  dnee  in  kind  to  the  local  chief,  and  rendering  an  mi- 
wiUing  military  service  as  members  of  the  kinship  in  default 
of  which  there  was  an  imperfect  sanction  by  distraint  of  cattle 
or  a  threat  of  outlawry,  there  should  be  one  individual 
responsible  for  the  rendering  of  military  service  to  a  military  ^ 
snperior,  and  that  his  holding  and  use  of  the  land  should  be 
depMident  on  the  due  performance  of  the  military  daty.> 
Such  a  system  led  by  consequence  to  preference  of  the  eldest 
son,  the  beet  fighting  man,  as  sole  holder  of  the  soil  from 
the  lord. 

In  any  ancieot  tribid  society,  although  the  land  was  not 
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held  by  tennre  of  military  service,  no  man  wew  exempt,  or 
comidered  himself  to  he  exempt,  from  the  elementary  duty 
of  defending  his  possessions  and  his  kinsmen,  who  with  him 
jointly  occupied  the  land.  The  monastic  chionicler  would 
have  you  believe  that  ae  age  approached,  the  great  fighter  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  sense  of  contrition  for  his  past  acts  ; 
convinced  of  the  emptiness  of  this  world  and  forsaking  its 
vanities,  he  sought  to  prepare  for  another  in  the  more  epiritual 
atmosphere  of  the  monastery.  The  truth  wa«  the  opposite. 
It  was  not  that  he  did  not  want  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
did  not  want  him.  Men  unfit  for  fighting  were  not  fit  to  share 
in  the  social  life ;  the  chief  with  a  blemish  went  compulsorily 
into  a  monastery ;  the  man  too  old  to  fight  contracted  with  hJB 
son  or  with  some  church  to  support  him  for  the  rest  of  hk  life. 
In  all  the  disputes,  for  instance,  between  the  kings  of  Norway 
and  the  Orkney  earls,  chiefs  of  the  Western  Isles  or  kings  of 
Man,  there  is  no  su^estion  that  the  people  were  not  liable  for 
miUtary  service  or  for  scatt  or  land  tax  to  the  king.  How 
far,  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  a  man  could  be  called  on  to 
serve  away  from  the  land  he  owned  or  sat  on  was  warmly 
disputed  in  all  times,  dependii^  on  the  value  of  the  plunder 
which  appealed  to  his  desire,  and  on  the  power  of  the  chief  to 
make  it  uncomfortable  for  him  if  he  did  not  go. 

The  laws  of  Wales  forbid  the  king  to  go  on  a  hosting  out 
of  his  own  territory  except  once  a  year  for  six  weeks,  though 
he  has  freedom  to  make  predatory  expeditions  within  it.^ 
"  The  head  of  every  family,"  says  the  Irish  MS.,  "  of  the  lay 
grades  is  to  go  into  battle,  and  every  shield  to  plunder,  i.e. 
everyone  who  has  a  shield  to  shelter  him  and  is  fit  for  battle 
is  to  go  upon  a  plundering  excursion,"  The  freeman,  they 
go  on  to  say,  owed  services  "  of  attack  against  pirates,  strange 
tribes,  and  wolves,"  and  of  defence  "to  defend  the  pro- 
montories that  bound  the  territories  of  strangers,"  "  the  lonely 
passes  that  lead  to  any  territory  whatsoever  of  the  strangers." 
He  might  be  distrained  on  for  "  allowing  the  cattle  of  the 
territory  to  be  driven  away  past  the  men  watching  on  the 
boundaries."" 

The  weakness  of  such  a  system,  aa  in  all  cases  where  it 
is  left  to  the  individual  to  decide  for  himself  how  far  it  is  for 
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his  interest  to  do  his  duty  to  the  commanity  from  which  he 
makes  a  living,  lay  in  the  slight  proTision  made  for  enforcing 
the  penalty.  This  was  either  by  distraint  of  the  offender's 
cattle,'  a  sanction  which  might  very  easily  develop,  apart 
from  the  interventions  of  the  Brehon,  into  an  irritating  private 
war,  if  the  chief  were  net  very  strong  or  if  he  had  to  deal 
with  several  stout  passive  reeisters  at  one  time,  or  by  a  modified 
form  of  outlawry,  the  reduction  or  refusal  of  the  customary 
compensation  which  would  be  due  to  the  offender  for  an  injury 
or  to  his  kinsmen  for  his  death,  leaving  him  to  defend  himself 
without  protection  against  all  att^ks.    - 

The  tribesman  paid  penalties,  to  be  so  enforced,  for  not 
going  to  a  hosting  of  hia  chi^  or  for  coming  away,  the  chieftain 
grades  beii^  penalised  more  on  the  ground  that  their  presence 
was  the  more  necessary,^  or  for  not  helping  in  the  building 
of  fortifications.^  Military  service  was  so  far  attached  to 
the  possession  of  the  land,  that,  as  women  were  exempt,  on  the  \ 
death  of  a  woman  one-half  of  her  land  reverted  to  the  tribe.      I 

Thus  the  necessities  of  war  replaced  the  loose  personal  ^ 
relations  of  the  chief  and  his  comites,  and  the  order  of  battle 
by  families  and  clans  (which  continued  even  to  the  eighteenth 
century  in  North-Westem  Scotland),  by  an  armed  force  of 
picked  men,  a  system  of  which  the  essence  was  that  each  man 
below  the  king  held  his  land  not  as  a.  freeman  entitled  as  such 
to  share  in  the  use  of  the  common  lands,  doing  service  in  the 
interests  of  the  community,  but  as  the  individual  possessor 
of  land  granted  to  him  by  an  individual  superior,  to  whom 
alone  he  w^  bound  to  perform  services,  to  whom  he  pledged 
his  faith,  a  possession  which  he  might  forfeit  if  the  services 
were  not  performed  for  his  feud.  Such  a  system  substituted 
individual  authority,  supported  eventually  by  mercenary 
forces,  for  the  common  interest  and  the  common  liabilities. 

As  the  years  passed  by  the  very  existence  of  the  earlier 
society  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.'  The  responsible 
offices  of  the  tribal  chiefs  to  the  commanity  became  the 
absolute  rights  of  the  king,  the  source  of  all  power  from  God 
through  the  Church,  or  of  the  manorial  lord,  and  the  election 
of  the  king  by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  though  it  might 
continue  as  a  form,  became  a  form  only,  and  subordinate  to 
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the  religious  ceremony  of  his  oonseotation.  The  change  in 
this  directdon  was  made  easier  and  more  oatural  for  England 
from  its  suitability  to  com  culture,  with  the  resultant  en- 
closures and  the  subsequent  speedy  change  to  individual 
ownership. 

Bat,  apart  from  any  com  culture  or  oonTenience  to  trade, 
England  had  always  been  driveD,  with  the  shiftings  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  many  storms  of  inTSsion  and  conquest  which 
beat  on  her,  under  the  erer-perriuling  influence  of  Rome, 
first  of  the  Empire,  then  of  the  early  Church,  and  lastly  of 
the  reTived  and  rediscovered  Roman  law  of  the  East,  in  this 
direction  of  a  closely  knit  Federal  Government  and  of  land 
held  in  severalty  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Federal 
State  and  the  community. 

TJie  Vanaiion  of  Feudalism  in  England. — The  change  in 
military  efficiency  was  not  in  the  first  instance  so  great  as 
it  might  seem  to  appear.  The  conditions  which  in  tribal 
armies  enabled  a  chief  to  upset  all  the  pl&ns  of  a  campaign 
at  a  critical  moment,^*^  operated  under  the  feudal  system 
as  it  obtained  on  the  Continent  almost  as  effectively.  Each 
laodowner  or  castle-owner,  however  petty  his  holding,  was 
an  independent  prince  in  his  territories  (as  Henry  himself 
illustrated  in  his  wars  against  his  immediate  superior,  the 
king  of  France),  subject  only  to  the  customary  obligations 
of  bis  feudal  tenancy  and  to  the  ultimate  aigument  of  brute 
force,  which,  apart  from  any  custom,  held  him  in  fine. 

It  is  assumed  sometimes  that  when  John  made  a  great 
levy  to  recover  Normandy  the  barons  refused  to  follow  him 
because  the  tenants  of  the  Norman  and  English  feuds  had 
become  separate  either  by  purchase  or  forfeiture.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  invent  any  such  cause. 
Philip,  like  John,  could  only  extort  the  customary  aids  and 
feudal  dues,  and  he  would  most  certainly  walk  delicately 
so  long  as  John  was  watching  him  from  the  other  side.  The 
baron  in  Normandy  had  notUng  to  gain  by  an  invasion  from 
England  except  risk  and  the  destruction  of  his  property  ; 
Philip  was  on  the  spot,  strong  and  ready  to  ravage  the  duchy 
before  John  could  get  there.  The  holder  in  England  of 
Norman  feuds  had  no  reason  to  help  to  strengthen  the  hands 
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of  a  king  who  was  already  too  strong  for  hia  convenience, 
who  was  trying,  in  following  oat  his  father's  Bystem,  to  make 
his  little  finger  thicker  than  his  father's  loins.  It  bad  always 
been  a  moot  point  whether  the  obligation  of  feudal  service 
could  extend  beyond  the  seas — service  which  might  result 
in  the  tenant  who  owed  forty  days  being  hung  up  by  contrary 
winds  for  a  much  longer  time.  What  profit  could  there  be 
to  tbem  in  helping  to  raid  their  own  possessions  to  put  John 
over  them  instead  of  Philip  1  ^ 

The  most  brilliaat  suoceesee  in  feudal  war  were  often 
made  a  nullity  by  the  king's  followers  finding  some  excuse 
to  refuse  means  to  carry  on  the  war  or  to  serve  in  their  own 
persons.  But  in  England,  as  the  result  of  conquest,  the  king 
acquired  immense  military  strength,  which  stood  him  in 
good  stead  for  centuries  in  the  squabbles  with  continental 
kings  through  a  modification  of  feudal  tenancy  introduced 
by  William  I.  in  1085  on  Salisbury  Plain.  He  compelled  all 
military  tenants  to  swear  fealty  to  him  an  well  as  to  the  ' 
immediate  lord  of  whom  they  held.  /This  enabled  him  to 
call  oat  not  only  his  immediate  tenants  but  their  sub-tenante, 
ad  infinitum,  upsetting  altt^ether  the  balance  by  which  he 
was  only  the  lord  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  barons. 
William's  change  hindered  a  baron,  who  had  some  personal 
grievance  against  the  king  or  some  hope  of  personal  gain, 
from  marshalling  his  tenants  in  war  against  the  king  or  from 
refusing  to  follow  him,  aa  in  this  case  the  forfeiture  of  the 
lands  held  by  miUtary  service  would  affect  not  only  the  tenant 
in  chief  but  the  under  tenants  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  the 
king,  f  ^'r<Rn  this  difference  between  English  and  continental 
feudal  land  tenure  introduced  by  William  has  grown  gradu- 
ally that  habit  of  unreasoning  submission  to  the  most  arbitrary 
police  regulations,  especially  characteristic  of  England,  which 
we  confusedly  call  a  "  love  of  liberty." 

e  Feudal  System  ike,  Basis  of  our  present  Land  Laws. — 
;  have  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  society  which  this 
system  of  land  tenure  affected,  through  the  agency  of 
Domesday  and  other  surveys  for  taxation  or  inquisition  in 
England. 

It  is  the  basis  of  our  landed  system  to-day,  and  colours 
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all  our  ideas  of  social  life.  Although  devises  by  wiU  are  the 
normal  os^e,  and  there  is  no  law  (apart  from  very  rare 
cases  of  intestacy)  by  which  the  eldest  son  takee  land  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  the  influence  of  this  antique  system 
is  so  strong  that  most  land  in  these  Islands  is  tied  ap  by 
arrangement  between  the  father  and  the  eldest  son,  by  which 
the  land  becomes  the  property  of  the  eldest  son  for  life  only, 
to  the  exotusion  of  all  others,  he  handing  it  on  to  his  eldest 
son  in  his  turn  by  a  like  settlement.  The  land  is  genendly 
by  such  a  settlement  heavily  burdened  with  ohaif;ee  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  ohUdren  and  kinsfolk  of  a  past  generation, 
and  with  sums  raised  for  debts  of  past  owners  and  other 
matters,  starring  the  land  and  diverting  it«  resources  from 
the  legitimate  needs  of  agriculture.  The  tradition  of  the 
demesne  of  the  lord  resnlts  in  very  large  areas  of  park  land, 
objects  of  beauty,  but  otherwise  put  to  very  little  use.  The 
lord  of  such  domain  is  a  startling  example  of  the  anfree 
man  of  modem  life.     He  is  tied  to  the  land. 

Every  little  oommercial  speculator  who  has  made  money 
tries  to  "  found  a  family  "  by  buying  land  and  making  a 
settlement,  assuming  the  position  of  the  real  fighting  men 
of  past  times.  The  supposed  superiority  of  this  as  a  social 
system  has  so  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  Englishman  that  he 
affects  to  despise  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  Islands 
who  still  incline  to  a  belief  in  the  common  ownership  of  the 
soil  by  the  oommnnity.  Every  revolutionary  proposal  and 
every  reaction  of  selfish  denial  which  cobbles  our  social 
system  has  greater  advantage  for  evil  owing  to  the  ignorance 
which  prevails  of  the  previous  system  of  communal  life, 
which  contrasts  with  the  feudal  land  tenures  of  to-day. 
It  is  not  possible  to-day  that  everyone  should  have  a  culti- 
vator's interest  in  the  land,  but  the  political  dealings  with 
it  woul<J  not  be  so  fatuously  dishonest  if  the  communal 
system,  which  formerly  existed,  were  better  understood. 

The  Mercertaries. — ^The  mihtary  defects  of  the  tribal  levy 
had,  long  before  the  introduction  of  feudalism,  very  early 
led  to  the  employment  of  professionetl  soldiers.  One  reason 
for  the  success  of  the  Northmen  was  the  constant  employment 
of  them  as  mercenaries  by  different  chiefs  of  the  communities 
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in  whoae  territory  they  found  themselvee  (commnnitiee  which 
the  mercenaries  might  easily  attack  afterwards  when  they 
had  gauged  their  weakness),  as  against  the  neighbours  of 
such  peoples.  After  their  appearance  in  Britain  in  the  eighth 
century  we  find  them  constantly  bo  employed  in  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  Western  Scotland.  The  warring  earls  of  the 
Orkneys  employ  the  men  of  Eastern  Scotland  or  the  men  <A 
the  Isles  against  their  rivals,  and  the  Wessez  kings  hire  them 
ya,  (Jefenoe  against  the  attacks  of  other  Norsemen. 

feudal  lord  depended  entirely  on  his  levies  of 
who,  being  called  out  for  a  set  period  only,^ 
might  f^  him  at  an  exceptionally  critical  time.  It  became 
increasingly  the  custom,  in  imitation  of  tribal  practice,  to 
use  professional  paid  soldiers,  either  by  calling  out  the  feudal 
levies,  and  after  their  time  of  service  had  expired  paying 
them  as  mercenary  troops,  or  by  hiring  professional  soldiers, 
who  were  known  as  Flemings  or  Brabanters,  employing  as 
light-armed  troops  the  less  wealthy  peoples  such  as  the  Welsh 
and  Irish.  It  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  feudal  lord,  and 
possibly  to  the  advantage  of  his  feudal  followers,  that  in 
any  extended  campaign,  or  in  any  operations  undertaken  in 
a  distant  part  of  his  dominions,  such  as  war  in  Wales 
(11  Hen.  II.),  Toulouse  (2  Hen.  II.),  Ireland  (20  Hen.  II.), 
or  Galloway  (33  Hen.  II.),  personal  service  should  be  com- 
muted for  a  money  payment  in  its  place  called  scutage,  from 
acutum,  a  shield — money  which  the  leader  could  apply  to 
the  payment  of  mercenaries  whose  term  qf  service  was  only 
limited  by  the  opportunities  for  plunder.  J 

This  change,  which  went  on  very  speedily  in  Henry's 
reign,  had  further  revolutionary  effects.  The  king  was 
enabled  to  prolong  operations  far  beyond  the  time  for  which 
the  tenant  was  bound  to  serve  ;  he  could  strengthen  his 
position  as  against  his  great  barons  by  attaching  to  himself 
for  pay  those  men  of  influence  among  them  who  were  willing 
to  fight  for  him  as  paid  soldiers  ;  he  obtained  an  army  on 
which  he  oould  rely  so  long  as  he  had  the  money  to  pay  it, 
and  so  long  as  the  plunder  which  he  could  offer  was  more 
attractive  than  the  pay  of  his  opponents  ;  and  he  oould 
save  money  and  weaken  the  forces  of  disorder  by  employing 
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the  more  disorderiy  border  tribes,  such  aa  the  Welsh,  less 
aoonstomed  to  money  paymentB,  at  a  lower  rate. 

The  new  system  operated  to  the  decay  of  feudal  service, 
and  to  the  inotease  of  discontent  among  the  baronage,  as 
those  who  came  out  without  pay  for  their  set  tenn  served 
side  by  side  with  the  men  who  were  paid  in  money.  The 
continuous  withdrawal  of  the  more  troublesome  elements  on 
the  bordero  from  Britain  to  France,  and  the  exemption  of 
the  farming  and  trading  population  from  distant  military 
service,  not  only  enoouraged  peace  and  order  in  the  Islands, 
but  made  possible  a  steady  advance  in  trade  and  agriculture, 
which  without  better  security  for  the  results  of  work  could 
never  have  come  about.  The  employment  of  the  keen  fighters 
of  the  borders,  in  the  king's  absence  abroad,  led  to  Wales 
being  gradually  drawn  within  the  circle  of  nationeil  life  and 
strong  rule.  The  king  with  a  permanent  force  of  mercenaries 
had  a  great  advantage  when  dealing  with  tribal  levies. 

Further  and  far-reaohing  efiects  of  the  change  were,  first, 
that  the  king  handled  a  great  deal  of  money  in  days  when 
money  meant  military  strategy,  building  up  a  tremendous 
organisation  of  the  exchequer,  and  through  the  excheqnor  , 
of  the  administration  of  law  ;  secondly,  that  there  being  ^ 
someone  always  at  hand  with  money  wherewith  to  buy  the 
labour  of  the  unemployed,  the  market  so  created  centred 
in  the  town,  and  the  money  being  spent  there  tended  to  the 
increase  of  its  wealth  and  importance.  ^ 

A  class  of  contractors  for  mercenary  soldiers  arose  who 
became  men  of  importance  in  the  twelfth  and  following 
centuries,  through  whom  the  king  with  money  faired  a 
permanent  army.  Such  were  Fulk  de  Breaut^  in  the  reign 
of  John,  and  Maicades  in  the  reign  of  Richard. 

Though  the  king  might  make  himself  unpopular  by  the 
employment  of  these  mercenaries,  only  the  contractor  could 
be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  men.  When  Marcad^ 
and  his  men  spoiled  the  merchants  at  a  fair,  as  they  did  in 
France  in  1196,  or  robbed  an  abbey,  or  took  ransom  from 
a  bishop,  as  John's  men  did  in  England  and  Wales,  the 
sufferers  had  no  remedy  unless  they  coidd  catch  the  scoundrel 
and  hang  him,  which  they  did  without  mercy  on  occasion. 
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The  mercenary,  apart  from  the  Welfih  or  Irish  or  Highland 
•Scots,  who  were  bred  in  intertribal  war,  was  the  broken  man 
of  every  nation,  the  questioner  of  every  religion,  the  distarber 
of  every  social  agreement,  held  by  no  tie  except  that  of 
obedience  to  a  leader  who  might  always  fear  assassination 
at  hia  hands  ;  no  motive  of  humamty  restrained  him  (at 
least  ao  says  the  monk)  from  any  act  of  cruelty.  When  we 
read  in  history  of  the  king  or  baron  being  forced  to  disband 
his  mercenaries,  we  understand  that  he  has  been  driven  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  to  support  his  position  by  employing 
men  who  were  outlaws  to  all  civilised  society.  At  least  so 
says  the  monk. 

These  troops  were  recruited  largely  from  Flandera  and 
from  the  south  of  France.  But  they  were  also  recruited 
largely  from  bU  petrts  of  Britain,  Wales  espeoiaUy  contributing 
lai^e  numbers.  Like  the  Northmen,  they  looted  the  abbeys 
on  every  opportunity,  so  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  their  memory 
to  treat  as  immaculate  truth  the  description  given  of  them 
by  the  moiustic  historian  of  the  time.  They  must  have 
included  a  very  great  numjt>er  of  British  levies  of  good  con- 
dition and  decent  habits.  Those  who  stay  at  home  often 
speak  ill  of  the  soldier  without  any  knowledge  of  his  bardshipa 
and  his  temptations. 

The  king  who  employed  mercenaries  was  looked  at  askance 
by  the  Church,  and  the  king  who  was  at  odda  with  the 
Church  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  mercenaries,  as  the 
plunder  of  the  places  of  the  religious  waa  a  main  source  of 
their  sustenance  and  profit.  John,  on  this  account,  in  his 
straggle  with  the  barons  met  with  unpopularity  and  mis- 
fortune ;  he  imported  into  England  mercenaries  from  Poitou, 
an  unusual  act  from  which  h^  father  had  refrained — an  act 
which  ranged  the  merchants  of  London  and  the  towna,  and 
the  peaceful  men  of  substance,  in  opposition  to  him  ;  and 
when  he  had  made  Ms  peace  by  submission  to  Rome,  he 
w^  unable  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  his  mercenaries  by  offering 
the  free  plunder  of  the  abbeys,  while  his  opponent  Louis, 
under  the  baa  of  the  Church  for  invading  England,  could 
safely  turn  a  blind  eye  to  anything  done  in  this  direction 
by  his  men.     The  employment  of  mercenaries  was  a  two- 
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edged  swoid  except  to  a  king  vitb  a  full  pocket,  as  these 
men  knew  no  principle  of  loyalty  to  their  employer. 

Ab  time  went  on,  other  far-reaching  effects  were  produced. 
While  the  defence  of  the  English  borders  was  left  more  and 
more  to  the  baronial  leviaq^d  the  local  militia,  operations 
on  the  Continent  became  less  fitful,  making  war  more  of  a 
game.  Philip  Augustus  does  not  give  back  to  John  at  a  truce, 
as  his  father  did  to  Henry,  the  territories  taken  in  the  cam- 
paign, for  money  or  as  an  exchange.  The  master  of  mercen- 
aries could  not  afford  to  be  idle ;  be  must  arrange  for  a 
prolonged  campaign,  and  most  manage  that  his  paid  levies 
should  live  upon  the  country  in  which  they  fought,  and  that 
he  had  money  in  hand  with  which  to  pay  them. 

Henry  fought  two  wars,  in  1173-74  and  118&-89,  against 
an  alliance  of  the  revolted  baronage  in  England,  backed  by 
his  own  sons  and  the  king  of  France,  tuid  in  1173-74  the  king 
of  Scotland.  In  the  first  of  these  he  won  against  very  great 
odds  because  he  had  20,000  Brabant  mercenaries  in  his  pay 
on  the  Continent,  and  had  the  money  wherewith  to  pay  them. 
In  the  second  he  went  down  in  the  dust,  because,  trusting 
in  the  professions  of  his  son  Richard,  and  looking  forward 
to  peace,  he  economised  by  disbanding  his  mercenaries,  and 
committed  great  part  of  his  treuure  to  this  son,  who  turned 
traitor.  This  enabled  Richard  and  Philip  of  France  to 
employ  Henry's  mercenaries  against  him,  and  to  pay  them 
with  the  money  which  his  son  had  stolen  from  his  father. 

Richard,  who,  unlike  his  father,  sought  opportunities  for 
war  and  quarrel,  spent  his  life  as  a  leader  of  continental 
mercenaries,  using  England  merely  as  a  bank  from  which 
to  draw  their  pay.  John,  says  Richard  of  Devizee,  in  1193 
hired  numbers  of  Welsh  mercenaries  to  forward  his  attempts 
against  Richard,  and  Gervase  tells  us  that  they  were  left 
quartered  near  Reading  without  food  or  pay,  and  plimdered 
the  country  around  for  a  living. 

If  Richard  had  continued  to  develop  Henry's  system  of 
government,  the  Crown  might  have  maintained  its  power 
through  the  changing  conditions  of  society.  But  in  this,  as 
in  everything  else,  his  expedition  to  Palestine  threw  to  the 
winds  all  Henry's  system. 
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John,  at  his  acoession,  with  an  empty  exchequer,  met 
great  fendal  landowners,  bitterly  diBcontented,  clamouiing 
for  8va  jura,  and  in  many  oases  heavily  indebted  to  the 
Crown."  They  had  been  ousted  from  civil  authority  in 
England  in  favour  of  a  class  of  men  bred  for  official  duties, 
men  vith  smaller  landed  possessions  and  less  local  authority, 
and  had  been  supplanted  by  mercenaries  for  warfare  on  the 
Continent  by  Henry.  They  had  then  been  left  to  fight  among 
themselves  under  Richard,  except  where  he  had  led  them 
peisonally  to  war  abroad.  On  these  men  John,  a  bankrupt 
king,  was  compelled  to  rely  for  all  operations  at  home  oi 
abroad,  except  so  far  as  he  could  wring  from  the  abbeys  or 
the  Jews  or  from  the  use  of  the  courts  money  with  which  to 
pay  his  Poitou  mercenaries.  The  barons  sulked  and  refused 
to  follow  him  either  to  Normandy  or  Anjou.  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  he  was  unpopular  with  the  monks. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  was  the  advantage  to  the  great 
baron  of  this  change  to  scutage.  He  might  very  likely 
collect  from  his  tenants,  especially  if  he  were  sheriff,  a  good 
deal  more  money  than  ever  found  its  way  into  the  king's 
exchequer.  Apart  from  this,  unless  he  had  a  war  of  his  own 
on  hand  with  a  neighbour,  he  himself  followed  the  king  in 
many  cases  with  his  personal  retainers  for  prestige  and 
plui^r,  acting  as  contractor  for  the  services  of  such  of  his 
tenants  as  wished  to  go  to  the  war. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  barons  gradually  settled  down 
as  great  farmers  and  stock-raisers,  payit^  personal  attention 
to  their  vast  estates.  But  the  baron,  unless  he  followed  the 
king,  foand  himself  gradually  deprived  of  the  usual  occupa- 
tion of  war  for  his  followers,  whose  pockets  he  touched  every 
time  he  satisfied  the  king's  demand  for  feudal  service.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  he  in  his  turn  watched  his  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  the  difficulties  of  his  feudal  superior,  with 
the  result  that  from  the  end  of  John's  reign  to  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.,  England  was  the  scene  of  recurring  civil  wars 
between  the  king  and  his  barons  about  money,  of  which  the 
commercial  classes  who  had  the  money  gained  the  advantage 
always  open  to  spectators  with  hard  cash.  The  imposition 
of  scutage  gave  them  their  right  to  decide  mattera  of  taxation. 
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The  NatioTuU  Miliiia. — As  the  third  line  for  national 
defence  or  for  border  warfare  in  that  part  of  the  Islands 
which  was  subject  to  the  feudal  system,  the  heads  of  the 
families  of  the  whole  people  were  called  ioto  the  field  as  the 
"  fyrd  "  or  national  militia,  each  man  having  to  provide 
himself  with  some  sort  of  arms.'*  By  the  Af^ize  of  Arms 
(1181)  the  whole  free  population  was  to  arm  for  defence, 
descending  to  those  who  possessed  ten  marks  in  chattels, 
including  sM  burghera  and  freemen.  This  nationid  militia, 
the  parish  priest  with  all  his  parishioners  capable  of  fighting, 
formed  a  great  part  of  the  force  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard, 
and  were  largely  responsible  for  putting  down  the  insur- 
rection of  1173.  This  was  really  the  old  levy  of  the  tribes 
by  families.  Very  naturally  there  gradually  came  about  a 
division  of  social  status  between  the  swagger  feudal  soldier 
of  the  first  line,  who  takes  money  as  a  mercenary,  and  the 
home-staying  freeman  of  the  farming  class  serving  in  the 
fyrd.  The  one  becomes  a  knight  or  squire,  the  other  sinks 
to  be  a  villein. 

NoTBS. —  ^  This  does  not  mean  that  England  hiid  departed 
altogether  from  commupftl  custoiD.  Far  from  it.  But  by  the  influence 
of  agriculture,  the  doroinance  of  the  Ranmn  Church,  and  commerce 
with  the  Contmeat,  the  custom  was  overlaid  and  hidden  by  feudal 
law.  *  It  would  appear  from  various  provieiona  of  the  Tree  Ancien 
Goutumier  de  Normandie  that,  apart  from  military  purposee,  the 
customs  of  the  communal  society  held  in  most  social  relationshipB 
and  coloured  all  the  admimstration  of  the  law.  '  The  Chronide  of 
Jocdyn  of  Brakdond.  An  account  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Edmundsbury  in 
the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  century.  A  good  edition  is  in  the  King's 
Claaaics,  edited  by  Professor  Oollancz.  *  A.L.W.,  Ven.  n.  xix.  7. 
•>  A.L.  Irel.,  i.  169,  161,  189.  •  A.L.  Irel.,  iv.  163.  '  A.L.  Irel.,  in. 
496.  *  A.L.W.,  Ven.  n.  xix.  8.  •  Coke  {lieporta,  part  vii.  p.  69) 

reported  Sir  Milee  Corbet's  case  in  27  Eliz.,  where  a  claim  for 
oommon,  locally  called  shack,  was  made  for  the  beasts  of  the  neighbour- 
hood after  harvest  on  land  in  Norfolk  which  hod  long  become  possessed 
in  severalty  and  was  encloeed.  The  like  intercommoning,  says  a  note  to 
the  case,  is  in  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and  other  counties;  and  in  Mich. 
term  18  Chas.  II.,  B.  R.  Twisden  Justice  said  that  this  oommon  called 
shack  was  but  commoa  per  cauee  de  mcinage.  But  it  was  a  case, 
says  Coke,  I  thought  fit  to  be  reported,  because  it  is  a  general  case  in 
the  said  county,  and  at  first  the  Court  was  altogether  ignorant  of  Uie 
nature  of  this  common  called  shack.  '"  Even  so  late  as  the  year 
1746-46,  when  the  Chevalier  Charles  Edward,  by  way  of  making  on 
example,  caused  a  soldier  to  be  shot  for  desertion,  the  Highlanders, 
who  composed  his  army,  were  affected  as  much  by  indignation  as  by 
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fear.  They  could  not  conceive  any  principle  of  justice  upon  which 
a  caaa'B  life  could  be  taken  for  merely  going  home  when  it  did  not  auit 
hint  to  reTDoin  longer  with  the  army.  Such  had  been  the  luiifonu 
practice  of  their  fathers.  When  a  battle  was  over  the  campaign  was 
in  their  opinion  ended  ;  if  it  was  lost  they  sought  safety  in  their 
movmtaine  ;  if  won  they  returned  there  to  secure  their  booty.  At 
other  times  they  had  their  cattle  to  look  after  and  their  harvests  to 
BOW  or  reap,  without  which  their  families  would  have  perished  for  want. 
In  either  case  there  was  an  end  of  their  services  for  the  time ;  and  though 
they  were  easily  enough  recalled  by  the  prospect  of  freah  adventures  and 
more  plunder,  yet  the  opportimity  of  succeea  was  in  the  meantime  lost 
and  could  not  afterwards  be  recovered.  **  See  as  to  Continental 

feudalism  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  infra.  Chapters  XXVII.,  XXVIII. 
In  1649  the  English  army  were  mutinous  at  being  ordered  to  Ireland, 
denying  the  right  of  the  Government  to  send  them  beyond  aeas.  The 
ofBcers,  failing  to  satisfy  them  by  a  "  solenm  seeking  of  God  by  ptayer," 
cost  lots  as  to  which  raiment  was  to  go.  This  was  no  more  successful ; 
the  men  were  still   mutinous.  "*  The  period  of  knight  service  was 

forty  da}^.  The  tribal  levies  do  not  seem  to  have  been  bound  by 
any  definite  period  of  time,  it  being  assumed,  I  suppose,  that  when 
the  plunder  was  exhausted  the  men  would  go  home.  "  Oeoflrey 
of  Mandeville  was  indebted  to  the  king  in  19,000 1  Egidius,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  in  9000  marks.  Geoffrey  of  Mandeville  and  Eustace  de 
Veeoi,  says  Walter  of  Coventry,  "  pro  part«  magna  causam  dedenmt 
hujuB  tumultos  regis  Anglise."  Qiraldue  (De  InatrucHone)  asserts  that 
wher^  Edward  the  Confessor  had  60,000  marktf  of  revenue,  Henry  II. 
had  only  12,000,  because  Stephen  and  others  had  given  away  so  much. 
Henry  and  his  sons,  he  says,  trusted  to  contingencies.  "  See  ordi- 
nanoe  of  14  Hen.  lU.,  Close  Rolls  Membrane  6  d.,  and  other  authorities 
quoted  by  Professor  Vinogradoff  in  EnglMi  Sooiety  in  the  Eleventh 
Century, 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   OONTEAST   OF  THB   COMMUNAL   SOCIETY 

As  we  quit  England,  and  Scotland  south  and  east  of  the 
Grampians,  largely  peopled  permanently  by  Saxons  and 
NormanH,  in  which,  owing  to  the  English  marriages  of  the 
descendants  of  Malcolm  and  St  Margaret,  the  feudal  system 
had  begun  early  to  drive  out  the  social  community,  we  leave 
behind  us  this  later  system  of  military  obligation  and  the 
resulting  individual  tenure  of  land  from  military  chiefs.     We 
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return,  whether  in  Wales,  Man,  Ii^and,  Northern  or  Weetem 
Scotland,  and  the  adjoining  Islands  (even  in  some  meaaare 
in  the  northern  counties  of  England)  to  a  condition  (A  society 
in  many  reepecta  very  like  to  Tacitus'  description  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  German  forests.  Some  of  the  main  features 
which  accompanied  feud^  land-holding,  the  increase  of  federal 
authority,  the  more  military  organisation  of  society,  the  decay 
of  popular  assemblies  and  of  popular  courts,  the  increasing 
practice  of  commendation  to  obtain  protection,  may  be  seen 
here  as  a  development  natural  on  increase  of  population,  on 
military  necessity,  and  on  the  steadily  advancing  influence  of 
Roman  ideas.  But  we  must  take  especial  note  of  some  deep- 
seated  agencies  of  difference  then  existing  between  England, 
even  South-Eastem  England,  eind  the  rest  of  the  Islands — 
differences  which  have  divided  off  Henry's  dominions  from 
the  other  lands,  which  have  not  wholly,  I  think,  lost  their 
influence  to-day. 

Common  Ovmerakip  of  the  Soil. — ^The  so-called  Englishman 
of  the  twelfth  century,  Saxon,  Norman,  Flemish  or  Angevin, 
recognised  as  the  primary  tie  between  man  and  man,  both 
social  and  political,  the  hfAding  or  tenure  of  land  by  one  indi- 
vidual from  another  ae  a  partiai  temporary  ownership,  an  estaU 
in  land,  or  a  tenancy  of  land  for  services  to  be  rendered  to  or 
for  the  individual  owner,  mostly  military  services,  the  actual 
residuary  ownership  of  all  the  soil  resting  eventually  on  the 
king  as  chief  military  lord  of  the  nation.  The  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  Islands  recognised  as  such  primary  tie,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  common  oumership  of  the  soil  by  all  persons 
within  a  certain  circle,  the  tribe,  the  sept,  or  the  family, 
only  alienable  to  a  very  limited  extent  beyond  that  circle. 
How  wide  the  circle,  how  complete  the  communal  owner- 
ship, depended  according  to  my  views  almost  entirely  on  geo- 
graphical and  economic  causes :  the  extent  of  land  available 
for  cultivation,  the  convenience  to  large  rivers  and  to  tbe  sea, 
the  mountain  ranges,  the  moisture,  the  nearness  to  markets 
find  trade  routes  ;  the  only  influence,  apart  from  these  natural 
causes,  which  defined  or  modified  the  form  of  tbe  communal 
society  was  that  of  Rome,  the  great  corn-grower  and  ezpon«at 
of  feudal  authority.^ 
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la  Ireland  the  unit  would  appear  to  have  been  the  larger 
circle,  the  tribe  ;  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  where  the 
seafaring  people  were  broken  up  into  amall  island  com- 
munities, or  separated  in  the  dales  by  rough  ground  and 
mountain  ranges,  the  chiefs  role  over  a  smaller  unit,  the  sept, 
clan,  or  group  famUy,  while  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands 
the  society  is  based  on  the  family  in  its  ordinary  sense. 

Feudal  Society  reaU  on  Individual,  Tr^l  Society  on 
Communal  Land  Oumerahip. — The  cfanigfi,.  then,  to  feudalism 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  aocietyjfrganised  on  the  individual 
ownership  ot  landTa  qualified  ownership  rating  ultimately  on 
a  grant  from  the  king  as  absolute  ruler  of  all,  an  ownership 
which  we  might  describe  as  an  estate  ot  as  a  tenancy,  the 
system  in  use  at  the  present  day.  This  system  gradually 
(  ousted  the  society  constructed  on  a  common  usufruct  by  the 
'  whole  community  of  freemen  of  soil  of  which  they  were  common 
owners,  as  contrasted  with  the  basis  of  their  wealth,  the  cattle 
of  which  they  were  owners  in  severalty,  the  system  described 
by  TacitQS  and  still  in  full  operation  in  all  parts  of  the  Islands 
where  the  English  influence  did  not  extend. 

Let  me  again  explain  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  land 
was  not  held  In  severalty  for  cultivation  under  the  tribal 
system.  That  was  inevitable  as  soon  as  com  culture  invaded 
the  pastoral  hfd.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  important  to 
keep  in  mind  the  power  of  the  chief  to  grant  the  waste  or 
forest  of  the  tribe  (in  the  first  instance  with  the  consent  of 
the  community)  to  individual  owners  for  military  or  other 
service,  or  to  a  separate  community  for  a  church,  or  to  put  on 
it  as  squatters  bis  own  unfree  dependants,  or  foreigners,  who 
for  trade  or  other  reasons  were  resident  in  tie  district.  Only 
by  this  means  can  it  be  understood  that  the  forest,  which  was 
also  the  waste,  was  not  a  preserve  for  the  king's  sport,  but  a 
reserve  for  the  people's  wants.  Two  of  the  latest  writers, 
Mr  M'Kechnie  and  M.  Petit  Detaillis,  have  recently  solemnly 
repeated  the  old  absurdities  about  the  forests  being  preserves 
for  the  king's  game,  instead  of  being,  as  they  really  were,  the 
great  national  reserves  for  timber,  then  far  more  important 
even  than  it  is  now,  for  minerals,  and  for  food  for  all  animals, 
tame  as  well  as  wild. 
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Bat  there  was  a  difference  of  principle.  Under  the  tribal 
system  it  was  acknowledged  that  every  man  had  a  right  to 
a  share  in  the  common  land.  If  land  was  held  in  severalty, 
held  as  fenced  laud  for  cultivation  or  "  in  right  of  urine  or 
manure,"  t.e.  in  return  for  improvements  or  for  special  services 
to  the  community,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  exception,  how- 
ever wide,  to  that  rule.  Under  the  feudal  system,  especially 
as  it  grew  in  the  hands  of  the  Norman  and  Angevin  kings  of 
England,  the  acknowledgment  was  the  exact  opposite.  The 
land  is  the  king's  and  in  his  gift  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
user  of  it  only  comes  to  any  individual  through  his  favour. 

Under  the  tribal  system  the  chief  as  one  of  the  community, 
bound  to  it  by  kinship,  and  sharing  its  rights  and  its  responsi- 
bilities, administered  the  customary  law  relating  to  the  land 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The  tendency,  no  doubt, 
was  in  favour  of  his  acquiring  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
people  in  it,  as  be  eventually  did  in  Ireland,  the  Western 
Highlands,  and  elsewhere.  But,  even  so,  it  was  long  before 
he  foigot  bis  kinship  to  the  ruled,  his  customary  duties  to 
bis  kin,  or  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  family.  After  1745, 
when  the  power  of  the  Highland  chiefs  was  destroyed,  by 
degrees  the  proprietors  began  to  exact  a  rise  of  rent.  But 
little  alteration  seems  to  have  been  made  until  the  generation 
of  old  proprietors  was  extinct.'  In  the  earUer  times,  aparti 
from  the  mensal  lands  which  descended  from  ruler  to  ruler, 
the  chief  only  held  his  share  of  land  as  a  member,  a  very 
powerful  and  prominent  member,  of  the  commnnity  for  which 
he  was  in  a  sense  a  trustee. 

Under  the  feudal  system  the  kit^  administered  the  land 
just  as  the  pope  administered  the  estates  of  the  Church,  as  the 
superior  lord  of  a  community  whose  interests  in  the  land 
vested  in  him,  he  undertaking  to  do  or  to  pay  for  doing  all 
those  matters  of  national,  judicial,  and  social  work  which  under 
the  tribal  system  were  done  or  left  undone  largely  by  the 
people  themselves. 

The  tribal  chief  was  of  kin  either  really  or  fictitiously  to 
the  people  over  whom  he  ruled.  The  English  under  feudal 
law  have  been  ruled  with  the  rarest  exceptions  by  kings  almost 
wholly  of  foreign  descent. 
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It  need  not  be  asBumed  as  a  conseqaence  of  the  change 
that  the  individiial  in  those  parts  governed  by  feudal  custom 
had  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  family  as  the  unit  of  the 
Bociety.  But  the  tendency  was  constant  in  the  direction  of 
the  individual  ownership  or  tenancy  of  land,  especially  as 
the  English  connection  with  Rome  grew  stronger,  and  as  the 
crusades  and  the  continental  possessions  of  the  English  kings 
stimulated  trade  ;  the  family,  the  group  family,  continuing 
as  a  unit  to  effect  many  aspects  of  life,  to  control  farming, 
to  colour  judicial  evidence,  to  influence  trading,  and  the  status 
of  monastic  corporations,  appearing  in  many  technicalities 
of  law,  and  influencing  in  a  hundred  ways  social  and  political 
ideaa. 

The  Federcd  Authority. — In  s  society  bound  together  by 
kinship  in  which  each  family  had  its  share  in  the  use  of  the 
common  property,  it  stands  to  reason  that  any  exercise  of 
authority  from  outside  the  communal  unit  would  be  keenly 
criticised  and  checked.  Each  group  family  or  collection  of 
group  families  resented  interference  with  the  management  of 
their  affaire  by  the  leader,  however  powerful,  of  another  group 
from  beyond.  We  find  that  in  the^e  parts  of  the  Islands  the 
federal  authority  was  for  the  most  part  non-existent,  or  where 
it  did  exist  was  held  in  check  and  nulUfied  by  local  influences. 
Any  king  of  Wales,  who  for  the  time  obtained  a  predominance 
over  the  whole  country,  did  so  with  the  assistance  and  at  the 
instigation  of  the  king  of  England.^  But  in  Wales  there  was 
no  recognised  over-king  as  such.  Constant  war  between  the 
princes  of  North  and  South  Wales  prevented  any  king  from 
obtaining  more  than  a  temporary  supremacy  with  opposition. 
The  kings  of  Man  were  drawn  sometimes  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Irish  kings  and  sometimes  from  the  chiefs  who  ruled  in 
the  Western  Islands,  which,  with  the  north,  and  west  of  Scot- 
land, were  still  subject  to  the  king  of  Norway.  Even  these 
Western  Islands  gradually  became  divided  into  two  parts,  those 
north  of  Ardnamurohan,  and  those  south  of  that  point  with 
Man,  neither  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  other,  and 
both  at  constant  war.  Ireland  alone  had  a  recognised  over- 
lord, the  Ardri.  Until  Brian  Boru,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
seized  the  supreme  power  for  the  Dalcais  of  Munater,  the 
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Ardri  had  generally  been  selected  alternately  from  the  two 
branches  of  the  Hy  Neill  of  THster  and  Meath,  so  that  the 
BucceMOT  to  the  reigning  over-king,  was  known  and  generally 
acknowledged. 

In  all  ancient  society,  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  Islands,  the  successor  to  the  reigning  king  was  in  his  life- 
time nominated  or  defined,  so  as  to  avoid  the  certain  conflict 
and  confusion  which  would  arise  on  death.  Thns  Henry  II,, 
who  had  himself  been  nominated  by  Stephen  in  his  lifetime, 
had  his  eldest  son  Henry  crowned  in  1173  as  his  successor. 
The  Welsh  "  edling,"  as  he  was  called,  was  generally  the  son 
or  nephew  of  the  Idn^ ;  the  Scottish  "  tanist  "  was  formerly 
the  brother  or  nephew. 

After  Brian's  osnrpation  there  was  no  regular  suooee^on 
or  generally  acknowledged  nomination  of  a  tanist  in  the  life- 
time of  the  Ardri,  with  the  result  that  the  death  of  the  over- 
king  was  followed  by  a  fight  for  the  mastery  between  the 
kings  of  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  successful  one  was 
never  fully  acknowledged,  but  reigned  "  with  opposition."  It 
opened  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  Ireland  from  England. 
At  the  time  of  the  "  Sason  "  invasion  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  Ardri,  who  corresponds  to  Henry  II.  in  England,  is  Roderick 
O'Conor,  king  of  Connsught,  Ardri  "  with  opposition,"  that 
is  to  say,  obeyed  only  so  far  as  he  can  enforce  his  authority, 
and  not  strong  enough  to  take  effective  notice  of  every  act 
of  disobedience.  In  this  respect  his  power  does  not  much 
differ  in  proportion  from  that  of  Henry  of  England  or  William 
the  Lion  of  Scotland,  kings  who  found  it  necessary  to  use 
patience  and  diplomacy  to  restrain  chiefs  in  Aquitaine  or 
Sutherland,  whose  military  power  was  little  inferior  or  even 
superior  to  their  own.  But  in  each  case,  in  Ireland  as  much 
as  in  the  other  countries,  the  office  of  pverlord  served  a  very 
useful  purpose  in  checking  intertribal  war."  The  fear  that 
the  over-king,  who  represented  the  whole  commimity,  would 
be  supported  in  his  attack  by  other  sub-kings,  the  certainty 
that  in  any  event  there  would  be  great  loss  of  cattle  and 
devastation  of  good  land,  often  resulting  in  the  worse  enemy, 
famine,  kept  many  a  chief  from  raiding  his  neighbour. 

Territoriai  Diviaions. — It  is  not  necessary  to  go  at  length 
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into  the  matter  of  diTisions  of  tenitoiy,  which,  I  take  it,  are 
always  the  lesult  of  accidental  growth,  aided  by  earth  forma- 
tion, wars,  the  uncertain  increase  of  population,  arrangement 
for  fiscal  and  military  convenience,  and  many  other  agencies 
of  change  which  contribute  to  vary  any  standard  of  division 
which  may  be  set  up  from  time  to  time.  To  take  Ireland  as 
an  example.  Under  the  Irish  Ardri  were  five  kingdoms  or 
divisions  of  tribe  communities  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  Connaught, 
and  North  and  South  Munster ;  Meath,  which  was  nnder  his 
direct  authority,  forming  a  separate  district.  (See  below, 
Mensai  Lands,  p.  143.)  Subject  to  the  payment  of  federal 
dues,  and  to  the  general  interterritorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ardri,  these  sub-kingdoms  had  the  same  absolute  self-govern- 
ment or  Home  rule  as  the  French  provinces  subject  to  Henry  n. 
of  England.  Each  of  these  kingdoms  in  their  torn  contained 
farther  divisions  or  provinces  subject  to  kingly  authority. 
For  instance,  before  the  date  of  the  Senchus  Mor,  Ulster  had 
been  divided  into  Uladh,  the  parts  east  of  Armagh,  Oirghialla 
or  Oriel,  the  parts  south  and  west,  and  Ailech,  now  Derry, 
north  and  west.  "  He  is  not  a  king  of  territories  who  has  not 
three  kings  of  territories  under  him."  '  These  divisions  again 
in  their  turn  were  divided  into  tribal  units  called  tuaths, 
cantrevs  or  cantreds,  like  English  shires,  occupied  by  the 
different  tribes  nnder  their  chiefs  or  kings,  subject  to  the  king 
of  the  province,  and  as  varied  in  size  ais  English  shires.  The 
tribes  were  composed  of  group  families  or  septs,  and  the  septs 
of  families.  Neither  tribe  nor  sept  is  an  Irish  word,  the  general 
word  in  use  being  "  fin^,"  variously  used.  But  we  take  our 
historical  phraseology  from  English  writers,  and  the  English 
take  all  their  terminology  from  Rome. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasions  the  territorial  divisions  were 
not  necessarily  identical  with  the  family  groups  or  tribes,  but 
they  were  probably  to  a  very  great  extent  identical.  This, 
so  far  as  I  can  see  in  the  present  state  of  the  authorities,  is  aU 
that  can  be  said.  I  would  suggest  that  there  was  very  likely 
as  much  difference  between  the  west  of  Ireland  and  Leinster 
or  Ulster  in  progress  towards  a  society  based  on  individual 
land-holding  as  there  was  between  Somerset  and  Kent,  or 
between  Argyll  and  Kirkcudbright. 
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In  the  firet  instance  there  can  be  no  queetion  but  that  these 
divlaions  of  territory,  whether  Saxon  or  Iriah  kingdoms  or 
English  shires,  Irish  tuaths  or  Welsh  cantreds,  represented 
tribal  divisions  which  became,  from  various  causes,  unequal. 

Continuing  with  Ireland  as  an  example,  the  tuaths  or 
tribe  territories  were  of  varying  size,  from  very  small  to  very 
lai^e,  like  the  English  shires,  which  very  likely  followed  the 
•lines  of  former  tribal  divisions.  Many  are  said  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  baronies,  which  retain  the  ancient  names. 
But  the  divisions  now  either  are  or  incline  to  become  terri- 
torial ;  the  real  or  supposed  tie  of  blood  conflicts  with  the 
local  habitation,  connected  with  long  residence  within  a  definite 
territory  ;  the  boundaries  are  unwritten  traditions  marked  and 
known  by  a  stream,  the  crown  of  a  range  of  hills,  or  a  notable 
old  tree,  or  a  stone  set  up  as  a  mark  from  which  the  line  of 
hill  or  river  boundary  would  run  easily.  This  was  a  place 
where  n^otiatiom  between  the  different  tribes  could  be 
effected,  where  agreements  could  be  made  and  trading  carried 
on.  The  only  really  important  division  for  administrative 
purposes  was  the  hundred,  the  division  mentioned  by  Tacitua 
{Qerm.,  c.  6),  a  division  which  formed  the  basis  of  local  govern- 
ment, as  the  oantrev,  oantred,  or  hundred,  all  over  the  Islands, 

The  Oenered  AaaemHy.  -^No  doubt  the  Althing  or  Folkmoot, 
the  trading  fair,  the  Court  of  Justice,  the  Synod,  was  held  in 
such  places,  of  which  evidences  are  dotted  about  all  over  the 
Islands.^  But  I  suspect  that  long  before  Henry's  day  the 
general  assembly  of  the  tribes,  except  so  far  as  it  was  a  military 
council,  had  surrendered  its  powers  into  the  hands  of  the 
chiefs,  just  as  the  popular  assembly  in  feudal  England  heid 
given  way  to  the  king's  officers  and  the  manorial  courts.* 
The  Things  in  the  Orkneys  would  seem  to  have  remained  a 
reality  until  a  later  day,  owing  to  the  limited  space  in  which 
the  family  society  was  packed,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
community  to  eissert  its  independence  of  Norway,  and  some- 
times of  its  earls.  But  even  here,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
any  surviving  records,  it  acted  mainly  as  a  military  council, 
a  place  of  settlement  of  disputes  between  rival  earls,  and 
possibly  as  a  place  for  declarations  of  outlawry.  Not  in- 
frequently when  the  king  called  a  Thing  in  Norway  for  a  levy 
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of  men  or  to  collect  scat,  the  boiides  came  armed  to  oppose 
him  and  to  proclaim  grievances. 

Noras. —  *  These  views,  I  am  aware,  are  not  in  keeping  with 
those  of  our  historians  generally,  who,  following  very  dosely  the 
Gennan  writers  on  the  tenure  of  arable  land  from  Naese  onwards,  have 
imagined  a  racial  variation  of  land  use  and  tenure  due  to  Teutonic 
^d  Celtic  characteristics,  though  they  never  attempt  to  explain  what 
they  mean  by  Teutonic  or  by  Celtic,  except  that  the  good  things,  aucb 
as  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  war,  are  supposed  to  have 
originated  with  a  superior  race  called  Teutonic,  and  evil  habits,  such 
as  foaterage,  with  an  inferior  race  called  Celtic.  *  Obaervationa 
on  the  State  of  the  Highlanda,  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  1806.  *  E.g., 
Rhys,  King  of  South  Wales,  was  in  the  lost  quarter  of  the  eleventh 
century  Henry's  justiciary  and  deputy.  *  A.L.  Irel.,  iv.  381. 
^  A  man  out  of  every  holding,  of  chieftain  grade,  is  to  go  with  the 
king  to  make  laws  and  int«rterritorial  regulations  (A.L.  Ird.,  i.  1S9). 
The  law  provides  recovery  by  distraint  of  the  food  tribute  supplied 
to  the  assembly  by  one  person  for  another  (ibid.,  160).  The  assembly 
is  mentioned  iii.  241.  See  Appendix  A.  *  How  completely  the 
Commune  concilium  had  passed  out  in  Angevin  days  is  shown  by  the 
provision  of  Magna  Charta,  c.  14,  for  sununoning  specially  the  greater 
borons  and  "  omnes  illos  "  for  assessing  an  aid  or  scutaga. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   CONTBAST    OP   THE   COMMTTNAl,  SOCIETT — Continued 

The  Chief  and  his  Giving  op  Stock 

The  Chieftain  Class. — Let  UB  put  to  one  aide  for  a  time  the 
office  which  we  inevitably  view  from  the  Roman  standpoint 
— the  king — ^the  king,  who  seldom  or  never  in  hia  rounds  for 
plunder  or  for  exhaustion  of  supplies  may  happen  to  come 
through  our  district;  the  king,  who  is  to  the  ordinary  tribesman 
merely  the  distant  supreme  director  and  organiser  of  warfare 
not  always  sought  or  appreciated  by  the  subordinate  unit,  a 
leader  whose  dues,  whether  the  food  of  tenancy  or  the  ferm 
of  one  night's  entertainment,  are  paid  to  him  through  the 
local  chief  or  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  let  us  leave  with  him 
the  general  assembly  of  the  people,  at  which  the  local  ohi^ 
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may  only  occasionally  require  the  presence  of  his  tribesmen 
to  support  him  in  disputes  vith  the  chiefs  of  other  districts 
or  in  his  bargains  with  the  king  or  with  the  Church,  Let  us 
consider  the  chief  as  local  representative  and  as  local  ruler. 

Much  of  what  is  said  in  every  relation  about  the  chief 
applies  to  the  king,  who  is  only  a  glorified  chief,  whether  we 
are  speaking  of  law  or  land  tenure  or  finance,  of  Henry  and 
John  or  Roderick  and  Dermot,  or  Alexander  ;  but  the  chief  as 
such  is  a  larger  figure  in  the  daily  life  of  any  mediEeval  society 
than  the  king.  Away  from  politics,  which  under  customary 
law  may  be  said  to  be  non-ezistent,  or  at  any  rate  confined 
to  the  Church,  and  away  from  foreign  war,  which  was  ever 
fitfully  imminent  unless  the  invader  could  be  persuaded  to 
restore  the  cow  or  the  woman  or  assisted  to  attack  someone 
else,  mediaeval  society  oeotres  round  the  chieftain  class. 

All  such  society,  governed  by  unchanging  custom,  whether 
it  was  a  communal  society  resting  on  the  sept  or  a  feudal 
society  resting  on  the  manorial  unit,  was  ariatooratio  ;  the 
grades  were  various  and  distinct ;  there  was  no  pretence  to 
the  paradoxical  absurdity  of  equality  which  was  incompatible 
with  liberty  ;  the  gradations  of  rank  with  their  privileges  and 
duties  are  as  strictly  defined  in  the  early  feudal  society  as  in 
the  society  governed  by  the  tribal  chief  from  which  feud^am 
developed. 

Although  the  customary  law  minutely  covers  the  whole 
community,  guarding  and  regulating  all  men's  lives  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  although  it  recognises  that  in  true  de- 
mocracy the  unfree  man  of  to-day  may  be  the  freeman  of 
to-morrow,  the  freeman  a  chief,  the  chief  a  king,  yet,  like  our 
taw  to-day,  it  concerns  itself  for  the  most  part  with  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  duties  which  pertain  to  those  who  in  a  society 
regulated  by  status  stand  for  and  speak  for  the  community, 
those  who  exercise  the  leadership,  the  families  of  wealth  and 
breeding  who  are  able  to  pay  the  fees  for  the  support  of  their 
lights  in  the  courts. 

Though  there  are  many  scattered  references  to  this  subject 
in  Welsh,  Scandinavian,  and  other  records,  the  Irish  Brebon 
law  gives  us  the  best  picture  of  the  gradations  of  the  chieftaincy 
in  detail. 
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Good  birth,  apart  from  wealth,  was  a  necessity.  Nobility 
in  a  society  bound  together  by  kinship  rested  in  the  first 
instance  on  long  descent  and  purity  of  blood  ;  society  folly 
believed  in  the  transmission  of  qtialitiee  of  leadership  from 
parent  to  child  ;  the  Irish  aire  or  non-noble  chief  could  be- 
come a  flaith  or  noble  only  if  his  father  and  grandfather 
bad  been  non-noble  chiefs.  But  wealth  was  also  a  necessity. 
Given  the  necessary  purity  of  blood,  he  could  become  a  flaith 
only  provided  that  he  had  the  property  qualification,  the 
wealth  in  cattle  necessary  for  chieftainship.^  Weidth  is 
viewed  as  the  capacity  to  give  and  to  protect,'  the  tribal 
chieftaincy  only  differing  from  our  commercial  rich  men  in 
that  they  claimed,  and  were  proud  of,  their  kinship  with 
the  poor. 

An  interesting  type  of  chieftain,  whose  position  would 
appear  to  have  depended  solely  on  his  wealth,  was  the  brewy 
or  broghaidh,  a  chief  who  exhibits  to  us  the  social  side  (^ 
the  community.  He  was  the  innkeeper  of  the  tribe,  whose 
bnsinees  it  was  to  keep  a  place  of  public  entertainment  for 
travellera  at  the  meeting  of  roads.  He  must  have  roads  to 
his  house,  must  keep  a  light  burning  at  night,  and  employ 
a  namber  of  men  to  guide  travellers.  He  must  not  warn  off 
or  refnse  anyone.  For  this  purpose  he  had  provision  made 
for  him  by  the  community,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  magistrate, 
and  ranked  as  a  person  of  very  great  importance.  He  was 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  king.^ 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  evidence  of 
the  social  side  of  tribal  life  did  not  extend  to  a  member  of  the 
tribe  or  sept  across  the  creek,  who  might  be  an  enemy,  UDless 
he  was  vouched  for  by  some  freeman,  or  unless  he  were  a 
trader  or  other  under  the  protection  of  the  chief  or  king.  It 
was  the  provision  for  the  social  amenities  only  in  the  small 
commumty  itself,  subject  to  a  common  law  of  hospitality 
exercised  by  all  early  commmiities  towards  the  stranger 
"  that  is  within  thy  gate  "  if  he  is  passing  swiftly  by,  or  if  he 
stays  safely  under  the  protection  of  the  chief  for  a  longer 
per.od. 

All  the  relations  of  life,  social,  political,  legal,  group  them- 
selves roond  the  local  chief,  and  as  we  consider  each  in  tnm 
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we  find  him  as  the  pivot  on  which  society  movee.  He  must 
be  of  the  puiest  blood  of  the  tribe,  and  he  most  have  wealth 
and  must  be  wjlling  to  part  with  it.  The  true  chieftain  in  all 
times  spends  himself  for  the  community  in  the  place  of  living 
on' it ;  his  power  rests  upon  his  willingness  and  hia  ability  to 
give,  and,  like  Pitt,  he  dies  poor  ;  until  recently  the  echo  of 
this  best  feature  of  early  society  was  with  us  in  an  unpaid  and 
non-political  county  magistracy  and  an  unpaid  legislature, 
who  gave  freely  of  their  eneigy  and  wealth  for  the  State. 

The  system  of  cultivation  of  the  common  land,  the 
customary  laws  for  its  division  among  the  community,  the 
regulations  for  use  of  the  pasturage,  the  whole  system  of 
joint  responsibility  for  injury,  rested  on  the  assumption  of 
the  common  posBession  of  the  soil  by  the  group  family.  The 
chief  was  the  head  of  the  group  family  ;  he  owed  his  position, 
his  influence,  in  some  oases  perhaps  the  affections  of  his 
followers,  to  the  fact  that  he  represented  to  them  the  most 
distingnished  living  man  of  the  descendants  of  their  common 
ancestor ;  he  stood  for  the  traditions  and  the  history  of  the 
gronp  family  in  the  past  ;  aa  the  representative  of  the  group 
family  in  the  present  he  accepted  for  them  in  the  first  instance 
the  responsibility  in  all  matters  of  contract  and  tort ;  it  is 
he  who  distrains  and  is  distrained  upon  for  the  family  ;  it 
is  he  who  is  the  hostage  surety  for  members  of  the  community, 
risking  repayment  from  his  often  remote  kindred.  He  was 
guardian  of  their  rights  of  territory,  arbitrator  in  their 
disputes  ;  he  was  the  leader  of  his  own  folk  in  war  and  peace. 
He  ordered  the  cultivation  of  the  common  fields  ;  he  took 
his  share  as  one  of  the  kinsmen  in  the  common  pasture  ;  he 
had  been  fostered  by  freemen  of  the  family  ;  his  personal 
attendants,  for  whom  he  finds  horses  and  arms,  are  of  his 
kin  ;  as  he  is  responsible  for  the  torts  and  contracts  of  the 
community,  they  in  their  turn  who,  by  receiving  stock  from 
him,  acknowledged  that  they  took  protection  from  him, 
shared  in  the  responsibility  for  their  kinsmen  and  paid  him 
their  share  of  the  joint  contract  or  loss.*  In  return  for 
his  services  to  them,  the  people  of  the  group  family  fed  him 
and  tended  him  ;  as  Tacitus  says,  they  present  to  him  cattle 
and  grain  as  an  honour  and  for  providing  him  with  necessary 
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supplies.  But  in  all  matteiB  of  claim,  either  on  their  servioee 
or  on  their  customary  gifts,  he  was  obhged  to  observe  closely 
the  limitations  which  immemorial  custom  had  put  to  the 
privileges  and  rights  connected  with  his  office.^ 

As  the  feudal  system,  which  acknowledged  no  common 
ownership  of  the  freemen  in  the  land,  drove  out  the  social 
system  founded  on  kinship,  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  Bi^jland 
and  the  feudal  substitutes  for  chiefs  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Islands,  when  the  English  arms  penetrated  beyond  the 
borders,  assumed  all  the  rights  of  the  chief  bo  carefully 
controlled,  but  regarded  few  of  the  obligations.  So  far  as 
the  rights  are  concerned,  it  is  an  easy  transition  from  him 
to  the  feudal  lord.  But  they  forgot  that  no  society  can 
survive  the  existence  of  rights  without  corresponding  obli- 
gations, and  when  the  inevitable  Nemesis  comes  upon  them, 
they  lay  the  blame  for  the  failure  on  the  social  system  which 
they  have  destroyed. 

As  and  when  the  tribal  society  developed  into  the  closer 
form  of  feudalism  the  lord  of  the  manor  assumed  the  position 
of  tribal  chieftain,  except  that  he  claimed  no  kinship  with 
the  people  whose  lives  he  oontroUed  and  had  no  sense  of 
oommumd  responsibility  for  them  beyond  the  observance  of 
such  customary  rules  (and  they  were  many)  as  remained 
unconsciously  or  from  tradition  to  limit  his  pohtical  or 
judicial  powers — ^no  responsibility  to  anyone  but  to  his  lord 
to  whom  he  owed  rent  or  military  service. 

Sncceeding  to  the  office  and  duties  of  the  tribal  chief, 
the  lord  who  held  land  from  the  king  became  a  potent  factor 
of  society  in  every  way  ;  he  was  the  king's  officer  to  recruit 
and  marshal  the  feudal  military  force  or  to  collect  the  scutage  ; 
he  became  the  farmer  of  dues  for  the  Crown,  levied  in  the 
first  instance  on  cultivation  ;  he  acted  as  the  foreman  of  an 
unvarying  system  of  farnung  carried  on  according  to  set 
rules  which  assumed  the  obligation  of  duties  on  the  land  for 
all  when  not  fighting  ;  he  assessed  and  collected  the  fines 
for  breaches  of  the  rules  of  cultivation  ;  and  last,  and  by  far 
the  most  important,  he  succeeded  to  the  judicial  powers  of 
the  tribal  chieftain,  and  became  an  administrator  of  justice, 
both  in  his  own  person  and  as  delegate  to  the  king,  collecting 
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and  farming  fines  for  offences,  and  dealing,  at  a  time  vhen  all 
law  was  in  a  confused  and  transitional  state,  with  a  masa  of 
feudal  rules  which  had  scarcely  overlaid  weU-recoguised 
immemorial  local  custom,  and  which  conflicted  with  a  rising 
tide  of  Roman  and  canon  law.  Hin  position  in  this  respect 
is  of  varied  and  far-reaching  importance  as  of  the  essence 
of  feudal  life,  and  very  interesting  both  in  relation  to  tribal 
society  and  to  nLodem  development.' 

The  chieftain  rank  was  graded  according  to  wealth  in 
moveables  and  cattle,  and  the  privileges  of  each  chief  were 
according  to  his  degree.  According  to  his  wealth  and  birth 
waa  the  value  of  his  oath,  which  was  measured  in  cattle, — he 
swore  up  to  a  "  dairt  "  or  op  to  a  "  colpaoh  "  heifer — of  Iub 
power  to  contract,  of  hia  suretyship,  of  his  honour  price 
for  compensation  in  case  of  damage  to  him  or  his  family, 
the  refection  due  to  him  on  his  rounds  and  his  maintenance 
in  sickneBB,  the  extent  of  his  "  peace,"  the  protection  he 
could  afford  to  fugitives,  the  amount  of  stock  given  to  him 
by  a  superior  chief  to  whom  he  had  commended  himself, 
and  the  food  rent  due  to  him  from  bis  inferiors.  (See 
Appendix  B,  The  Ogaire  Chief.) 

All  such  rights  and  privileges  were  proportionate  to  the 
power  of  the  chieftain  to  give  live  stock,  generally  cattle, 
on  loan  to  the  men  of  their  tribe  or  sept  or  to  strangers. 

The  Jjoan  of  Cattle. — ^The  primary  tie  of  the  Bocial  system, 
in  which  stock-breeding  and  dairying  was  the  pre-eminent 
though  not  the  only  industry,  and  in  which  the  land  used  for 
pasturage  was  with  exceptions  used  by  all  the  community 
in  common,  was  the  lending  of  cattle  by  one  man  to  another, 
the  r^pilated  distribution  of  the  stock  on  the  common  range 
by  the  king  to  his  subordinate  chief,  by  the  more  wealthy 
to  the  less  wealthy  chief,  by  the  chief  of  the  sept  to  the 
freemen  of  the  sept.  The  richer  man,  the  chief  who  bad 
plenty  of  cattle,  loaned  them  to  the  poorer.  Such  a  loan 
was  an  evidence  of  his  wealth,  and  so  of  his  power,  and 
an  evidence  that  the  borrower  was  bis  inferior.  That  thou 
mayest  know,  says  the  Brehon,^  the  right  qualifications  of 
a  king  who  is  wealthy  and  affluent,  let  him  give  much  stock, 
i.e.  let  bis  stock  to  his  ceilib  (his  followers)  be  great. 
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It  waB  the  chain  which  bound  society  together,  the 
equivalent  in  communal  society  of  the  fendal  ties  of  land 
tenure  ;  it  was  a  transaction  which  carried  with  it,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  eqtiivalent  of  commendation,  the  acknow' 
ledgment  of  the  superiority  of  the  lender — a  transaction 
which  was  the  core  of  a  bundle  of  rights  and  obligations 
jealously  guarded  in  the  interests  of  the  community  on  both 
sides. 

One  can  illustrate  the  whole  system  best,  I  think,  by 
quoting  an  extreme,  possibly  legendary,  instance  of  this 
connection,  one  which  illustrates  vividly  the  tribal  society 
of  ancient  times.  The  Senchus  Mor  ^  speaks  of  "  the  king 
of  Erin  without  opposition,  for  which  be  received  stock 
from  the  king  of  the  Romans ;  or  It  was  by  the  successor 
of  Patrick  {i.e.  the  abbot  of  Armagh)  the  stock  is  given  to 
the  king  -  of  Erin  :  i.e.  when  the  seaports  of  Dublin  and 
Waterford  and  Limerick  (and  the  seaports)  in  general  are 
subject  to  him  :  t.e.  though  he  is  supposed  to  give  stock  to 
the  principal  king,  it  is  not  to  impose  tenancy  on  him,  but 
to  show  honour  price."  The  meaning  of  this  awkwardly 
expressed  and  enigmatical  passage  is  that  at  some  remote 
time  an  Irish  Ardri  was  so  completely  master  of  the  country 
and  of  the  seas  aa  to  control  the  three  principal  ports  which, 
from  the  opening  of  the  ninth  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  were  always  liable  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, as  the  Afghan  sovereign  would  only  be  without 
opposition  if  he  held  Cabul,  Candahar,  and  Herat.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  only  conditions  under  which  it  would 
be  worth  while  for  the  emperor  or  the  pope  to  treat  with 
him,  he  had  concluded  an  agreement  with  one  of  them  (the 
abbot  of  Armagh  being  treated  as  the  pope's  equivalent) 
on  the  terms  of-  becoming  his  "  man,"  acknowledging  his 
superiority. 

The  symbol  of  the  agreement  was  the  supposed  formtdity 
of  a  loan  of  cattle  from  the  emperor  or  pope  to  the  Ardri, 
given,  as  the  text  says,  not  as  the  ordinary  transaction  of 
leader  and  borrower,  but  to  show  honour  price  :  that  is  to  say, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  superiority  by  the  admission  of 
the  superior  value  of  the  life  of  the  lender  in  case  of  injury. 
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judged  by  the  oompeoBation  which  was  due  to  each  person 
according  to  his  status,  and  which  he  might  calcolate  either 
by  birth  or  by  wealth. 

This  passage  is  spoken  of  by  some  as  being  an  imaginary 
instance.  I  see  no  reason  to  think  so.  In  the  confused 
warfare  of  tribes  the  party  which  could  have  even  the  theo- 
retical backing  of  the  Church  or  emperor  would  have  immense 
advantage.  And  the  pope  or  the  emperor,  in  the  course 
of  their  struggles  for  the  increase  of  imperial  dominion, 
might  w^  be  willing  to  use  the  authority  of  any  overlord 
of  the  Islands  who  had  sufficient  control  of  his  underlings 
to  be  of  value  either  for  political  or  military  purposes.  The 
acknowledgment  by  the  Ardri  of  a  distant  lord,  generally 
believed  by  the  world  to  be  supreme,  would  not  hurt  him 
in  the  least.  It  was  an  alliance  with  a  superior  who  might 
assist  but  was  not  likely  to  injure.  There  is  a  certain  analogy 
with  the  modem  Irish  leaning  towards  the  Italian  pope  as 
against  government  from  England. 

The  only  objection  which  men  who  lived  a  hard  and  real 
life,  when  the  kingship  was  a  reality,  when  everyone  worked, 
and  the  king  hardest  of  all,  would  make  to  any  symbolic 
action  which  put  them  in  a  position  of  inferiority  wsts  that 
it  might  injure  their  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  people. 
The  king  would  only  consider  whether  the  return  to  he  made 
for  his  subjection  was  worth  the  injury  to  his  position.  If 
it  were,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  subject  himself  to  get  some- 
thing good  in  return.  If  the  Irish  Ardri  made  such  an 
agreement  with  the  emperor  or  the  pope,  he  did  so  in  the 
expectation  of  receiving  military  assistance,  commercial  privi- 
1^^,  religious  advantages,  or  some  other  good  thing  on  his 
part.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  ignominious  flogging  of 
Henry  II.  at  Canterbury,  of  Richard  at  Messina,  or  John's 
submission  to  Pandulf,  was  not  a  reality.  They  suffered  it 
becauise  they  expected  value  for  it. 

This  acknowledgment  of  superiority  was  sometimes  very 
nuwilling,  as  when  Brian,  on  Malaohi's  submission  to  him 
in  the  eleventh  century,  gives  him  a  number  of  horses,  which 
Malachi  declines  to  accept  for  himself  but  hands  to  his 
followers.     He  has  not  the  power  to  resist  Brian,  but  he 
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win  not  take  part  in  any  symbolio  act  which  may  be  conatraed 
as  admitting  Bupeiior  honour  price. 

In  the  first  instance  undoubtedly  this  giving  of  stock  was 
the  equitable  distribution  by  the  head  of  the  group  family 
to  its  members  of  the  herds  of  the  community  for  paaturage 
on  the  common  range.  As  the  boy  arrives  at  the  early 
E^e  of  manhood,^  the  chief  admits  him  to  the  tribe,  taking 
fees  for  admission.^o  As  a  token  of  such  admission,  and  as 
acknowledgment  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  community 
aud  that  he  claimed  the  rights  and  accepted  the  obligations 
attached  to  the  position,  he  received  the  cattle  and  became 
the  chief's  man ;  where  the  society  had  developed  to  the 
distribution  of  land  to  the  individual,  he  was  put  in  poseessiou 
of  his  erws  or  acres,  and  received  the  animals  with  which 
to  cultivate  them.  This  taking  of  stock  and  the  consequent 
acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  chief,  so  far  from 
operating  as  a  lowering  of  the  young  tribesman's  status,  was 
his  title  of  admission  to  the  community,  the  evidence  that 
he  was  of  the  pure  blood  of  the  family,  and  as  such  was 
entitled  to  share  in  its  common  advantages.  Until  this 
age  came  when  the  youth  could  be  so  admitted  into  the 
community,  he  was  fosteted  by  one  of  his  kin. 

But  on  thus  entering  the  community  the  young  tribesman 
shared  also  its  liabilities.  He  took  part  with  the  others'^ 
in  BQppIying  the  food  for  the  chief,  the  needs  of  the  old 
people  of  the  tribe  and  of  hospitality,  and  he  was  jointly 
tesponBible  for  the  compensation  which  might  be  payable 
for  the  wrong  acts  of  his  kinsmen. 

^  The  services  and  payments  made  by  him  to  the  chief  are 
practically  identical  with  those  noted  by  Tacitus  and  Cteear 
as  due  from  the  peoples  with  whom  they  came  in  contact ; 
military  service  (called  feacht  and  sluaged  in  Scottish  custom), 
of  offence  against  pirates,  robbers,  and  wolves,  and  defence, 
helping  to  build  the  chief's  fortress,  attending  him  to  the 
general  assembly,  helping  to  avenge  the  family  quarrel  or  to 
pay  the  compensation  for  injury  for  which  the  chief  had  made 
himself  hostage  surety  for  one  of  the  tribe,  taking  part  in 
giving  entertainment  to  the  chief  and  to  his  company  when 
on    his    ronnds^  (called    in  Scottish    conveth    or  in    Irish 
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coshering),  and  supporting  him  and  his  folloveis  by  contribu- 
tion at  home  (called  in  Scottish  cain  or  can,  and  in  Welsh 
gwestva),  as  Tacitus  says,  giving  cattle  or  grain  to  the  chief 
as  an  honour  and  for  providing  him  with  necessary 
supplies." 

There  was  one  additional  service  not  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  writers,  colled  in  the  Irish  laws  serving  God  and  assist- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  After  describing  the  acts  of 
charity  due  through  the  Church,  the  Irish  text  says,  the  chiefs 
are  bound  to  levy  each  of  these  upon  their  land — the  com- 
mentary adding,  to  levy  them  from  the  laity  for  the  Church, 
laying  on  the  chief,  as  in  England  on  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
the  responsibility  for  the  collection  of  tithe,  first-fruits,  and 
alms,  and  of  moneys  due  to  the  king  from  the  conlmunity. 

Wherever  we  see  the  tribal  formation,  these  services  may 
be  said  to  be  comprised  within  the  same  categories  :  military 
service,  right  of  entertainment,  food  contribution,  and  the 
share  of  the  common  Uabihty  for  injury.  As  we  see  the  com- 
munal system  later  in  the  written  laws,  the  giving  of  stock 
to  the  tribesman  has  developed  into  a  loan  at  interest  from 
chief  to  followers,  apart  from  bis  duties  to  the  chief  as  the 
head  of  the  family,  just  as  the  feudal  tenant  paid  rent  for 
land  in  addition  to  the  military  service  which  he  owed.  The 
interest  paid  for  the  cattle  loaned  ^*  was  a  regulated  share 
of  the  produce  of  the  loan,  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  original 
stock  for  seven  years.  He  might  pay  this  interest  in  young 
stock  or  in  manual  labour  or  in  military  or  in  other  service, 
for  the  erection  of  the  chief's  dun  fort,  for  reaping  his  harvest, 
or  he  could  take  out  the  one-third  in  giving  the  food  and  ale 
to  which  th'e  chief  was  entitled  as  food  rent.*'' 

The  free  tribesman,  who  took  stock  from  his  chief  or  king, 
gave  no  security.  He  was  obliged  to  take  stock  from  his  king 
only.  If  the  king  or  chief  had  not  sufficient  stock  to  lend, 
he  might  take  stock  from  an  outside  chief.  But  if  he  did  so, 
a  relation  equivalent  to  commendation  arose  between  them, 
which  was  disliked  by  his  own  people,  as  this  would  be  putting 
on  the  common  land  stock  not  belonging  to  the  community. 
The  legal  period  of  such  loans  of  stock  to  free  tribesmen  was 
seven  years,  pointing  very  possibly  to  this  term  as  the  period 
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in  early  days  for  a  general  division  of  community  property  or 
a  rearrangement  of  rights  of  pasturage. 

The  chief  object  in  view,  where  the  pasturage  was  common 
to  all,  was  in  the  first  instance  that  it  should  be  used  in  just 
proportions  by  members  of  the  sept ;  so  that  the  richer  men 
should  not  eat  out  the  pasturage  of  the  poor  man  by  bringing 
in  many  cattle  from  outside.  Fitzherbert,  writing  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  urges  as  aa  a^ument  for  enclosures, 
"  Then  shall  not  the  riobe  man  overeate  the  poore  man  with 
his  oattell."  The  tendency  is  all  to  the  accamulation  of 
wealth  in  a  few  hands.  Custom  for  this  reason  deterred  the 
tribesman  from  accepting  stock  from  an  external  chief  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  own  chief,^'  though  he  might  do 
so  if  his  own  king  or  chief  had  not  stock  to  loan  to  him. 
The  act  lowered  the  status  of  the  man  in  the  eyes  of  the 
community,  as  it  was  a  danger  from  the  selfishness  of  one 
to  the  common  pasture. 

This  giving  of  stock,  then,  is  the  preliminary  stage  of 
feudalism,  while  the  land  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  com- 
manity  and  not  vested  in  the  king.  By  acceptance  of  the 
cattle  the  member  of  the  group  family  claimed  his  kinship 
to  the  chief  and  acknowledged  his  responsibility  aannember. 
The  common  freeman  accepted  the  protection  of  the  chief, 
who  might  himself,  unless  of  a  very  high  rank,  be  under  the 
protection  of  a  superior,  and  the  act  involved  conditions  on 
the  part  of  a  tribesman  which  are  not  so  far  from  the  relation 
of  the  feudal  lord  and  tenant.  But  there  are  still  very  marked 
and  notable  distinctions  ;  as  Kemble  puts  it,^^  the  service 
was  incident  to  the  poBsesBion  of  land  ;  the  land  was  not  held 
upon  condition  of  doing  the  service  ;  for  not  doing  it  he 
no  doubt  was  liable  to  punishment,  but  not  necessarily  to 
forfeiture  ;  and  the  consequence  of  fealty,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  land  is  concerned,  is' wanting. 

If  the  proper  payments  have  been  made,**  after  seven 
years,  on  the  death  of  the  chief,  the  stock  became  the 
property  of  the  borrower  ;  but  it  the  borrower  died  after  such 
payments,  and  the  chief  was  living,  he  found  a  new  borrower 
or  divided  the  inheritance  among  those  entitled,!'  taking  pay- 
ment from  them  :  "  for  every  dead  man  kills  his  liabilities." 
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The  borrower  could,  except  with  his  own  king,  throw  up 
the  contract  when  he  pleased.  He  might  always  eeparate 
from  king  or  chiej  on  the  grounds  that  these  had  given  false 
judgment  or  false  witness,^  and  he  could  always  separate 
from  an  external  king,*^ 

The  king,  whose  givii^;  of  stock  was  compulsory,  could 
not  take  it  back.  The  chief  could  always  take  away  Ms  stock 
from  the  freeman,  but  the  borrower  could  check  this  by  aakiog 
for  more,  bo  that  he  would  become  unfi«e  by  holding  an 
excessive  proportion.  To  this  the  chief  was  bound  to 
agree.  But  the  nnfree  borrower  could  not  throw  up  his 
contract." 

NOTKS. —  ^  P.  89.  With  oattie  every  payment  waa  formerly  made. 
A.L.W.,  Ven.  n.  xxi.  10.  ■  A.L.  Ird.,  i.  43,  49;  u.  279,  281  ;  iv. 
37.  *  A.L.  lrel.,\.  47,  49,  247-49;  ii.  381;  v.  77-79.  •  A.L.  Ird., 
iii.  113-16.  '  See  Appendix  B,  The  Ogaire  Chief.  <  Sae  my  Tort, 
Crime,  and  Police  in  Mediaeval  Britain,  chape,  zii.  xiii.  '  A.L.  Ird., 
iv.  376,  apparently  from  the  instruction  of  a  king,  ascribed  to  Cormao 
Mao  A^  king  of  Ireland,  a.d.  2fiO.  ^  A.L.  Ird.,  ti.  225.  ■  Boys, 
fourteen;  girls,  twelve.  A.L.W.,  Ven.  n.  zxviii.  S;  xxx.  2-3;  Kxxi. 
10.         ••  A.L.W.,  Ven,  n.  xix.  "  A.L.  Ird..  iii.  113.  ^  A.L. 

Ird..  ii.  27.  ^  See  A.L.  Ird.,  iii.  23  et  aeq.,  and  A.L.W.,  Ven. 

n.  xix.  "  A.L.  Ird.,  ii.    194-341.  "  A.L.  Ird.,  u.    197-207. 

»  A.L.  Ird..  ii.  307-9.  "  Kemble,  Codex  Diplom.,  i.  liii.  "  A.L. 
Ird..  u.  269.  "  A.L.  Ird..  ii.  271.  »  A.L.  Ird..  ii.  323,  333. 
»  A.L.  Ird.,  ii.  209.         "  A.L.  Ird.,  ii.  260. 


CHAPTER   VIII 
THE   COMMTTITAL  SOCIETY — COtUinued 

Thb  Unfebb 

The  Unfree  Tribeaman  and  the  ViUein.—lt  ia  in  connection 
with  thiB  giving  of  stock  on  mortgage  that  we  are  brought 
into  view  of  the  class  of  tribesmen  with  qualified  tribal  rights, 
the  daer  or  unfree  men  corresponding  to  the  villeina  of 
England  and  the  steel-bow  tenants  of  Scotland.     A  free  man, 
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Bays  the  Brehon  trsct,^  becomefl  unfiee  by  selling  his  family 
laud  through  extravagance,  or  his  property  or  his  body  into 
servitude.  An  unfree  man  becomes  free  by  buying  lai^d  or 
gaining  by  some  art,  as  law,  poetry,  or  husbandry.  A  work- 
man soch  as  a  smith  may  become  free  by  his  art.* 

The  word  "  daer,"  used  throughout  the  tracts,  would  appear 
to  hare  the  meaning  of  servile,  ignoble,  as  opposed  to  "  saer," 
free,  noble.  The  phrase  saer  oeile,  daer  ceile,  is  translated  by 
the  editors  of  the  Brehon  laws  saer  tenant  and  daer  tenant. 
There  is  apparently  no  equivalent  sense  of  tenant  in  the 
original  Irish  or  any  justification  for  the  translation  except 
the  ingrained  feudal  tradition  of  land  tenancy.  As  the  words 
tenant  and  tenancy,  ae  applied  to  loans  of  cattle,  are  liable 
to  confuse  a  reader  who  has  not  realised  that  the  personal 
tie,  and  not  the  feudal  tie  of  land,  save  as  the  exception  for  a 
short  time,  was  the  bond  of  union  of  ancient  society,  and  as 
it  is  so  necessary  that  the  loan  of  cdttle,  with  its  social  and 
communal  consequences,  should  be  seen  in  strong  contrast  to 
a  feudal  system  based  on  individual  ownership  or  tenancy  of 
land,  I  have  used  the  words  free  and  unfree  tribesman  for 
saer  and  daer  ceile.  The  word  ceile,  meaning  oompamon  or 
fellow,  no  doubt  gradually  shaded  into  vassal  and  into  tenant 
as  the  mortgaging  of  stock  led  to  the  mortgaging  of  land. 
Bnt  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  tenancy  of  land.' 

A  society  which  -  was  based  on  the  commnnity  of  the 
materials  for  life  conld  not  afford  that  those  who  misused  or 
neglected  the  advantf^eous  use  of  the  materials  should  be 
free  to  make  disposition  of  them  to  the  same  extent  as  those 
who  properly  used  them.  Moreover,  a  society  in  which 
crimes,  torts,  and  accidental  wrongs  were  compensated  by 
payment  could  not  afford  to  allow  those  who  had  alienated 
or  depreciated  their  means  of  payment  to  be  free  to  commit, 
further  offences  with  the  possibility  that  they  might  have  no 
means  to  compensate  others  for  debt  or  injury  incurred,  by 
which  a  loss  would  fall  on  the  community  responsible  for 
their  misdeeds.* 

Hence  there  arises  a  class  of  persons  in  all  societies,  the 
daer  tribesman,  the  geneat,  the  vitlein,  the  steel-bow  tenant, 
and  so  forth,  who,  though  nominally  free,  is  so  far  from 
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absolate  freedom  that  he  is  subject  without  lemedy  to  the 
judgment  in  the  local  courts  of  his  f^;ricultural  superior ;  he 
holds  land  or  borrows  cattle  on  onerous  terms ;  he  may  transmit 
to  his  descendants  his  disabilities.  Apart  from  such  dis- 
abilities he  is  not  necessarily  unfree.  In  feudal  society  the 
status  of  such  a  man  was  shown  by  his  position  as  an  iadi- 
viduf^  tenant  of  land ;  in  communal  society  by  his  position 
as  holder  or  borrower  of  cattle.  The  free  tribesman  is  one 
who  can  borrow  cattle  on  equal  terms  ;  the  unfree  tribesman 
one  who  does  so  under  many  disadvantE^^.  But  by  increase 
of  wealth,  by  purchase,  by  special  service,  the  condition  may 
be  changed  to  one  of  complete  freedom. 

The  contract  between  the  chief  and  the  unfree  tribesman 
'could  be  repudiated  by  the  oommanity  if  done  without  its 
knowledge :  a  real  protection  most  likely  for  the  common 
pasture,  aa  in  the  case  of  a  refractory  chief  the  community 
could  take  a  cowardly  secret  revenge  on  the  offending  cow. 

The  Law  of  Social  Connections,''  which  deals  with  the 
relations  between  those  who  have  a  legal  status  and  those 
for  whom  they  are  communally  responsible,  such  as  the  father 
with  his  daughter,  etc.,  quotes  as  one  of  the  social  connections 
the  relations  between  the  chief  and  his  unfree  debtor.  They 
are  treated  in  the  contract  as  on  an  equality,  their  rdations 
being  those  of  individual  contractors.  The  chief  is  to  give 
the  unfree  debtor  stock  and  retumable  seds  and  protect  him 
against  every  injustice  that  he  is  able,  and  the  debtor  is  to 
render  him  victual  and  labour  and  respect  and  to  return  the 
seds  to  his  heir  where  it  is  right,  i.e.  if  the  chief  dies  before 
the  expiration  of  the  seven  years.' 

The  rents  and  the  proportionate  stock  are  moat  minutely 
regnlated  in  the  Irish  laws,  and  every  provision  is  made  that 
no  hardship  shall  fall  on  the  debtor.  But  the  unfree  tribes- 
man had  to  give  security.  He  was  greatly  under  the  power 
of  the  chief  from  whom  he  had  taken  stock,  in  any  proceedings, 
as  his  oath  was  of  no  value  against  the  chief,  any  more  than 
that  of  the  villein  would  be  in  the  manorial  courts  against  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

In  these  unfree  stock  loans  the  property  did  not  remain 
to  the  borrower,  but  had  to  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
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The  oostooiB  ^  appear  to  contemplate  the  daer  trihesmaD 
taking  stock  from  several  chiefs  in  succession,  giving,  as  it 
were,  first,  second,  and  third  mortgages.  But  these  later 
mortgages  do  not  appear  to  have  been  favoured.^ 

The  contract  is  found  in  many  other  parts,  and  it  exists 
at  the  present  day  in  the  United  States  and  in  countries  where 
there  is  unenclosed  common  of  pasturage.  In  the  "  Rectitu- 
dines  Singularum  Personamm  "  *  it  is  said — "  On  the  same 
land  where  this  custom  holds  it  falls  to  the  gebur  that  there 
be  given  to  him  at  the  setting  of  the  land  two  oxen  and  one 
cow  and  six  sheep  and  seven  acres  sown  on  his  gyrde  landes  ; 
when  death  befalls  him  let  the  lord  take  what  is  left." 
Formerly,  says  the  Rent  Roll  of  Keko,^**  each  husbandman 
of  Reveden  took  with  his  land  Stuht,  namely,  two  oxen,  a 
horse,  three  chalders  of  oats,  six  bolls  of  barley,  and  three  of 
wheat.  Stair  describee  them  as  goods  set  with  lands  upon 
these  terms  that  the  like  number  of  goods  shall  be  restored  at 
the  issue  of  the  tack.  The  Code  Napoleon,^^  after  describing 
(1804)  "  La  bail  a  oheptel  simple,"  a  loan  of  animals  on  shares, 
the  lessor  teking  half  the  produce  and  supporting  half  the 
cost,  and  (1818)  "  Le  oheptel  a  moiti^,"  where  each  supply  half 
the  beasts,  goes  on  (1821)  to  "  cheptel  donn^  au  fermier  aussi 
appel6  cheptel  de  fer  "  (or  steel-bow).  It  is  a  loan  of  cattle 
on  the  terms  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  cattle  of  equal 
value  are  to  be  left,  the  fermier  takii^;  all  the  profits  in  the 
interval. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  emphasise  the  slavish  side 
of  the  daer  man  or  geneat  or  villein  or  steel-bow  tenant. 
He  was  simply  someone  who,  through  misfortune  or  mis- 
conduct or  want  of  energy,  or  in  most  instances  want  of  initial 
capital  (he. had  lost  his  oxen  by  famine),  had  not  been  able 
to  use  his  communal  land  without  borrowing  or  renting  on 
onerous  terms.  It  might  be  (there  were  such  men,  and  the 
Brehon  law  provides  for  them),  that,  being  an  ambitious  man, 
he  was  not  contented  with  his  own  stock  or  with  his  borrowings 
from  the  chief  r^ulated  by  custom,  but  required  more  for 
speculation.  If  so,  he  had  to  pay  heavily  for  the  accommo- 
dation, and  he  fell  in  public  ^imation  in  a  society  where 
speculation  of  this  kind  was  not  admired,  and  he  lost  some 
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of  the  lightB  of  onerous  service,  wbich  were  much  piized  in 
ancient  social  life. 

Under  this  older  system  the  poorest  tribesman,  even  In 
the  moment  of  his  greatest  difficulty,  of  his  most  extreme 
need,  waa  the  free  co-owner  of  the  common  land,  of  which 
with  the  others  he  had  the  user.  When  feudal  ownership 
of  land,  supplanting  the  communal  society,  put  the  lord  in 
control  of  all  lands  not  leased  by  him  to  tenants,  and 
destroyed  the  ties  of  kinship  upon  which  the  commnnal 
ownership  rested,  the  free  aa  well  as  the  unfree  tribesman 
tended  gradually  to  sink  into  the  unfree  condition,  more 
and  more  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  lord,  and,  like  the 
Englishman  of  the  present  day,  more  and  more  separated 
from  the  soil. 

As  society  became  better  acquainted  with  the  only  written 
system  of  jurisprudence,  the  Soman  codes  of  the  Eastern 
emperors,  as  glossed  by  the  legal  ecclesiastics  of  the  school 
of  Ascnrsios,  Vicarius,  and  Bracton,  the  initial  definition  of 
the  Roman  code,  "  summa  divisio  de  jure  personarum  haeo 
est  quod  omnes  homines  aut  liberi  sunt  aut  servi,"  helped 
to  cause  the  daer  man,  and  to  great  extent  the  poor  freeman, 
to  become  associated  with  Blavery.  The  <!ause6  which,  under 
the  older  law  before  Justinian,  operated  to  leduoe  a  freeman 
to  slavery  jure  civili — addictio,  the  reduction  to  slavery  for 
debt,  and  furtum  manifestum,  theft  detected  in  the  act — 
became  a  means  for  depressing  the  unfree  in  medinval  society, 
until  the  unfree  tribesman  became  that  figure  of  semi -slavery, 
the  villein  of  the  English  common  law,  to  which  the  military 
necessities  of  feudal  society  reduced  him. 

The  Common  Uae  of  the  Waste. — The  gist  of  the  whole 
system,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  that  the  saer  or  daer 
debtor  could  range  the  borrowed  stock  on  the  waste  or  forest 
of  the  tribe,  and  could  pasture  them  after  the  crops  had 
been  carried  on  the  cultivated  tand.^  The  transaction 
did  cot  of  necessity  carry  with  it  any  connection  with  land- 
ownership,  and  unless  the  dealing  had  been  with  an  outside 
chief,  it  merely  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  stock  on  the  common 
pasture  from  one  member  of  the  community  to  another. 
But  it  created  as  between  the  parties  the  equivalent  of  what 
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ia  generally  known  aa  commendation  :  t.e.  the  borrower 
became  the  "  man  "  of  the  lender. 

Such  mortgages  of  stock  might  very  easily  lead  to  the 
oveistocking  of  the  common  pasture  on  which  they  might 
graze  to  the  detriment  of  the  common  right.  So  of  the 
guarded  rights  and  obhgations  which  such  a  transaotion, 
whether  by  Mng  or  by  freeman,  or  by  suspects  aDd  strangers, 
carried  with  it,  one  was  that  it  should  take  place  opeolj 
and  be  openly  acknowledged,  so  that  it  should  hare  the 
consent  or  approval  of  the  community  concerned.^  A  man 
could  be  compelled  to  accept  a  loan  of  cattle  from  hia 
own  king,  a  transaction  which  would  be  only  the  transfer 
of  the  stock  on  the  common  pasture  from  one  owner  to 
another.^'  ETery  person  in  the  territory,  says  the  Irish 
law,^  accepts  equal  stock  from  the  geilfin^  chief  (the  head 
of  the  group  family),  who  himself  accepts  stock  from  the 
king  of  the  territory,  or  they  accept  it  from  the  king  himself. 
Otherwise  members  of  the  community,  having  nothing  to 
do  for  the  joint  benefit,  would  become  a  burden  on  the  tribe 
of  which  they  were  members. 

But  the  amount  was  regulated,  so  that  the  pasture  of 
the  tribe  should  not  be  overstocked  by  the  king  putting  on 
it  a  great  quantity  of  cattle  from  outside  ;  as  when  Samuel, 
representing  the  tribal  Church,  objects  to  Saul  bringing  in  the 
cattle  of  the  Amalekites  and  the  slaves  to  herd  them  on  to 
the  common  pastures  of  Israel.  In  a  case  of  replevin^"  in 
the  time  of  Edw.  I.  against  a  man  who  had  seized  beasts  in 
a  common  pasture,  the  defence  is  set  up  that  the  defendant 
holds  land  to  which  is  appendant  a  search  of  the  common 
pasture  for  more  beasts  than  ought  to  have  been  put  there 
and  for  beasts  of  those  who  ought  not  to  common  there. 

Ths  Increase  of  the  Lord's  Power. — But  it  may  be  easily 
*  seen  that  the  system  leant  in  favour  of  the  chief  with  wealth, 
and  tended  to  slide  gradually  into  individual  ownership  and 
fendal  tenures.  The  common  soil  (for  to  all  soil  there  must 
be  some  lord)  vested  in  the  chief  as  (to  use  an  inaccurate 
term)  a  trustee  for  the  community,  which  includes  himself, 
for  its  distribution  according  to  custom  among  the  freemen 
of  the  tribe.    But  the  chief  took  the  largest  share,  and  as 
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cattlo  were  the  chief  personal  property  of  thoae  days,  and 
ae  his  cattle  tended  to  inoreafie  in  number,  he  became  the 
predominant  user  of  the  land. 

His  power  increased  by  every  successful  war,  to  which 
conditions  encouraged  him,  and  as  all  questions  relating  to 
disputes  about  the  tribe  lands  came  to  him  for  decision, 
he  began  to  be  looked  upon  and  to  look  on  himself  as  para- 
mount over  the  tribe  lands,  as  owning  them  subject  to  certain 
restricted  rights  of  the  tribesmen. 

The  chief's  claims  in  this  respect  were  supported  by  various 
classes.  In  the  first  instance,  he  had  a  following  of  nonde- 
script tribesmen,  broken  men,  freed  captives,  respectable 
strangers  from  beyond  sea,  and  traders,  who,  wishing  to 
remain  in  the  country  among  a  people  with  whom  they  had 
no  kinship,  had  been  settled  by  the  chief  as  his  personal 
dependants  under  his  protection  as  against  the  free  tribesmen 
on  the  land.  They  formed  a  class  of  fuidhirs  or  strangeft 
apart  from  the  tribe,  and  made  a  wide  breach  in  the  common 
kinship. 

The  possibilities  of  complete  freedom  and  amalgamation 
for  this  class  by  the  acquisition  of  property,  which  would 
enable  them  to  answer  claims  made  upon  them  by  the  society 
of  freemen  or  its  members,  is  provided  for  by  the  Irish  law.i' 
If  a  group  family  of  strangers  under  any  one  chief  had  five 
houses  with  one  hundred  head  of  cattle,  they  were  considered 
as  free  tribesmen.  In  fact,  the  group  family  forms  itself 
into  two  divisions  :  one  of  kinsmen  of  the  original  family, 
and  one  of  strainers.  These  stranger  group  families  were 
pledged  to  the  chief,  binding  themselves  to  him  for  military 
service  in  return  for  land,  and  occupying  in  all  parts  the 
position  of  daer  or  unfree  tenants.  It  is  through  this  class 
first  that  the  breach  in  kinship  takes  place,  and  the  basis  of 
life  changes  from  the  loan  of  cattle  to  the  tenancy  of  land. 

Another  class  were  the  grantees  from  the  chi^  of  land 
and  rights  over  land  by  written  title,  men  who  had  performed 
services,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  to  the  chief  or  tribe,  and  who 
knew  that  they  could  get  a  good  deal  more  out  of  him  than  out 
of  the  poor  tribesman,  and  were  in  consequence  ready  to  make 
themselves  horns  of  iron  to  support  any  foraging  expedition. 
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Lastly,  there  were  the  lawyers  of  later  days,  who  exalted 
the  crown  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  As  the  Anglo- 
Norman  and  the  Angevin  and  the  Anglo-9oot,  and  then  the 
Anglo-G«rman,  extended  his  dominion  over  the  West  and 
North,  at  an  eariy  date  in  Ireland,  by  1290  in  Wales,  in  the 
sixteenth  centnry  in  the  northern  connties  of  England,  and 
after  1745  in  the  Western  Highlands,  the  chief  began  to 
regard  himself  as  absolute  owner  subject  to  the  limited  rights 
of  those  whom  he  called  hia  tenants.  So  completely  did  the 
idea  of  the  communal  society  disappear  that  only  in  Ireland 
and  in  the  Western  Highlands  has  the  tradition  of  it  disturbed 
the  current  of  commercial  and  political  ideas  in  modem 
times. 

The  Villein. — How  far  the  services  rendered  to  the  lord 
under  feudal  custom  in  England  were  rendered  by  freemen 
and  how  far  by  villeins  or  men  whose  will  was  subordinate 
to  the  lord's  convenience  is  a  subject  which  was  apparently 
oonfiised  and  indecisive  to  the  legal  writers  of  a  few  genera- 
tions after  Domesday.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  the  general 
reader,  and  has  little  bearing  on  social  history.  There  will 
always  be  an  unf  ree  class,  and  it  is  very  difficult  after  centuries 
to  pat  ourselves  in  the  position  of  those  who  tilled  the  soil, 
and  decide  how  far  they  were  Iree  and  in  what  sense  of  the 
word.  For  the  whole  subject  as  a  legal  and  historical  question 
I  refer  the  reader  to  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English 
Law  :  Pike's  I'tUroivxiions  to  the  Year  Books  (Rolls  Series) ;  and 
see  Thorpe,  i,  43,  "  Rectitudines  Singularum  Personarum." 
The  geneat  right  {viUani  rectum)  is  described  in  this  record 
of  Saxon  customs  as  varying  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  land.  In  some  places  he  must  pay  rent  and  a  swine 
grass  yearly  ;  be  must  ride  and  carry  and  lead  load  ;  he 
must  work  and  feed  his  lord  {i.e.  give  a  portion  of  the  produce 
to  him) ;  be  must  reap  and  mow  ;  he  must  hew  deer  palings  ; 
build  and  enclose  the  mansion  ;  make  new  roads  on  the  farm  ; 
pay  cborch  shot  and  alms  fee  ;  hold  head  ward  and  horse 
ward  ;  go  errands.  The  essentials  of  the  position  are  formu- 
lated by  Mr  Maitland  in  Domesday  and  Beyond.  "  The 
rights  of  villeins  in  their  tenements  are  sanctioned  by  manorial 
justice,  but  ignored  by  the  king's  courts."    Even  if  the  unfree 
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man  had  any  rights  in  the  king's  courts,  he  would  always 
have  to  consider  the  practical  side  of  hia  position  with  the 
aqnire  and  ask  himself  whether  it  was  worth  his  while  to 
invoke  shadowy  rights  of  law  against  him.  This  is  where 
constitutional  history  fails  us. 

Slaves. — A  few  words  only  on  slavery.  The  south  of 
England,  bo  long  subject  to  Roman  influence,  would  seem 
always  to  have  been  more  slavish  than  the  rest  of  the 
Islands.'^  "  Servi  alii  natura  alii  facto  et  alii  emptione, 
et  alii  redemptione,  alii  sua  vel  alterius  datione  servi,  et  si 
quae  sunt  aliae  species  hujusmodi."  Wales,  also  affected 
by  Roman  influence,  deals  to  a  considerable  extent  in  its 
customary  laws  with  serfdom,  and  we  find  them  in  the 
abbatial  records  of  the  Scottish  monasteries.^^ 

Though  the  Irish  laws  treat  at  some  length  of  the  daer 
ceile,  the  freeman  who  through  improvidence  or  some  other 
cause  had  become  unfree  as  regards  his  dealings  with  land 
and  cattle,  he  is  still  a  freeman,  and  his  rights  and  relations 
to  hie  chief  are  treated  of  in  the  Law  of  Social  Connections. 
In  the  Irish  laws  there  are  some  references  to  slavery.  In- 
juring thy  son,  thy  slave,  thy  wife,  is  a  subject  of  a  distress 
with  delay  of  three  days.  The  commentary  adds,  "  the 
injury  done  to  thy  wife  or  thy  slave  is  a  blot  on  thy 
honour."**  The  honour  price  of  a  foreign  slave  is  stated 
as  higher  than  that  of  an  Irish  slave  (daer),  on  the  ground 
that  the  Irish  slave  has  a  greater  chance  of  becoming  free.^ 
The  serf  (mugo)  would  be  freed  and  the  daer  person  raised 
by  receiving  church  grades.^  But  the  daer  person  (decenal) 
only  expresses  the  common  man  or  feini  as  opposed  to  the 
noble.^  There  is  an  eric  for  a  bond  servant.^  His  value 
is  considered.*^ 

Although  we  know  that  there  was  in  early  times  a  very 
brisk  slave  trade  from  Wessex  through  Bristol  to  Ireland, 
Domesday  shows  us  that  where  the  Scandinavian,  whether 
Dane  or  Norwegian,  set  bis  foot,  as  in  East  Anglia,  the  slave 
and  the  freedman  ceased  to  be  an  important  part  of  the 
community. 

The  Orkneyinga  Saga  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Records  do  not  mention  slaves  or  freedmen  in  oooneotioa 
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with  land,  or  in  fact  in  an;  connection,  though  it  is  occaeionally 
mentioned  in  the  Scandinavian  sagas. 

It  is  a  fact  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands 
cannot  too  much  or  too  frequently  take  to  themselves  that 
their  freedom  in  the  past  did  not  come  by  any  talking  in 
Parliament,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  were  geographically 
a  naval  people,  and  that  slavery  in  any  form  does  not  fit  ' 
in  with  the  life  of  the  shipman,  whether  English  or 
Scandinavian. 

It  is  the  life  of  the  sea  and  not  race  which  divides  the 
Scandinavian  odal  institutions  from  the  Irish  system  headed 
ofi  from  the  sea.  There  can  be  no  slavery  among  the  demo- 
cracy of  seamen,  "  wherever  they  meet,  on  land  or  water,  on 
ship  or  snow  skate,  on  sea  or  on  horseback  ;  to  share  oar 
and  bilge  scoop,  bench  and  bulwark  if  need  be  ;  even  set 
with  each  other,  as  father  with  son  and  son  with  father, 
in  all  dealings  together." 

Slavery  would  appear  only  to  be  profitably  employed 
at  any  time  in  agricultural  operations  such  as  the  growing 
of  com,  sugar,  or  other  crops  on  large  tracts  of  land,  or  in 
the  work  of  manufacturing  on  a  very  large  scale.  For  the 
easy  pastoral  life  the  slave  was  not  wanted ;  for  commerce, 
which  required  individual  freedom  of  judgment  and  responsi- 
bility, he  was  unsuitable  ;  and  machinery  has  to  a  large 
extent  ousted  him  from  f^onlture  and  manufacture,  apart 
from  mi"di"g  the  machine,  with  the  exceptions  of  cocoa 
and  rubber. 

The  chief's  military  strength  and  revenues  were  pro- 
portioned to  his  wealth  in  cattle.  The  number  of  his  foUowera 
in  war,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  were  proportioned 
to  his  power  to  pay  them  in  stock  or  its  equivalent  for  the 
services  rendered  and  the  provisions  supplied  to  him  by  them. 
By  a  resulting  action  and  reaction  his  wars  were  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  cattle  to  supply  bis  followers.  _, 

But  note  here  that  where  the  geographical  position  or 
the  physic^  formation  of  the  land  or  the  convenience  of 
trade  routes  led,  as  with  the  Orkneys,  to  the  substitution  of 
sea  life,  piracy  or  commerce  for  cattle  raising,  cattle,  im- 
possible as  a  basis  of  life  on  shipboard,  are  replaced  by  ships. 
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A  military  guild  Bystem,  which  espeots  naval  service  for 
a  term  as  a  militia  force  from  the  freemen  in  proportion  to 
their  interests  in  the  home  Boil,  takes  the  place  of  the  pastoral 
system,  and  gifts  of  ships  and  armour  take  the  place  ot  gifts 
of  cattle  to  the  followers. 

Where  the  land  wae  largely  level  and  fit  for  cultivation, 
where  it  had  been  cultivated  for  ages  and  had  been  long 
under  the  influence  of  Roman  agriculture,  as  in  England  and 
Normandy,  it  was  used  for  agriculture  and  shaded  into  the 
feudal  system,  the  personal  tie  to  the  chief  with  the  incite- 
ment to  perpetual  war  giving  way  to  the  territorial  relation 
to  the  land  and  the  inducements  of  commerce ;  where,  as  in 
Norway  or  in  the  Orkneys  and  Northern  Islands,  there  was 
little  land  fit  for  cultivation  and  the  outlet  for  energy  and 
means  of  livelihood  pointed  to  the  adventure  of  the  sea,  the 
struggle  between  the  personal  and  territorial  tie  took  a 
middle  form,  the  personal  tie  remaining,  hut  the  predominance 
of  agriculture  over  the  pastoral  life  and  the  call  of  foreign 
commerce  leading  to  the  earlier  substitution  of  individual 
for  communal  ownership  ;  where,  as  in  Ireland  and  the 
Western  Highlands,  level  lands  of  great  fertility  or  lands 
eminently  suited  for  pasturage  lay  apart  from  tbe  main 
routes  of  trade  and  were  almost  unconnected  with  Borne, 
the  communal  society  in  a  very  full  form  existed  until  a  very 
late  period,  a  period  extended  in^  the  most  modem  times, 
owing  to  the  deliberate  attempts  made  from  time  to  time 
to  create  a  perpetual  enmity  between  the  two  islands,  and 
to  the  consistent  misconduct  since  towards  the  weaker  nation 
of  both  England  and  Scotland. 

Notes.— »  A.L.  Ird.,  v.  21.  *  A.l.  jrel.,  v.  15.  •  hiA.L. 
Irel.,  ii.  223,  coin  aicillne  is  translated  tlie  law  of  daer  stock  tenure. 
The  gloBsary  gives  service  as  the  equivalent  of  aicillne.  Cain  aicillne 
the  law  of  service  T  *  A.L.  Irel.,  ii.  197-209,  appears  to  relate 
to  the  case  of  the  tenant  who  has  abaoonded.  *  A.L.  Irtl.,  ii.  346. 
*  As  I  understand  the  old  commentary  in  A.L.  Irel.,  iv.  23,  lost 
nine  lines,  it  speakB  of  the  renting  of  tribe  lands  to  unfree  debton. 
'  A.L.  Irel.,  ii.   231,  277.  *  A.L.  Irel.,    ii.    203,  Qve    last    lines, 

speaks  of  the  chief  who  had  teken  third  security.  *  "  Rectitudines 
Smg.  Pera.,"  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laim  of  En^and,  i.  434.  "*  Liber  de 
Calehou.  Reveden,  pp.  xxiiv  and  466.  u  Libre  m.,  titre  viii..  sect.  2. 
"  See  note  9  of  Chap.  V.         (".  ")  A.L.  Irel.,  ii.  217.         »  A.L. 
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Ira.,  ii.  88.  "  Y.B.  21.  22  Edw.  I.,  p.  18.  "  A.L.  Ira.,  iv.  39, 
43.    287.  "  L.H.P.,    Ixxvi.,    sect.    3.  "  E.g.,    in    the    Kelso 

Chartuloriee  we  find  a  gift  (No.  128,  p.  98)  by  Walter  Earl  Omibz, 
translated  Dunbar,  of  two  8ar&  et  otwnea  aequdaa  eorum,  and  (No.  124, 
p.  94)  of  one  Walter,  of  Adam  son  of  Henry  of  the  Hogge,  my  native 
cwn  Ma  aequela    mta.  ^  A.L.  Ird.,  i.  233,  236.  *>  A.L.  Ira., 

V.  111.  »  A.L.  ltd.,  iii.  31.  »*  A.L.  ltd.,  iii.,  31,  commentary. 

M  Comm.  daoer,  A.L.  Ird.,  iii  183,  188.         »  A.L.  Ird.,  ui.  395. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THB  OOHHUNAL  BOOTBTY —Continued 

Common  Rights  and  Common  Duties 

The  Common  Uavfruet. — Let  tis  now  turn  from  the  chieftain 
class  to  the  sooiety  itself. 

This  tribal  system,  the  society  of  which  the  chieftain 
class  was  the  aristocracy,  was,  in  its  most  archaic  form  or 
in  its  fullest  development,  a  society  in  which,  while  there  was 
a  large  individual  ownership  of  goods  and  animals,  essentials 
which  were  neoessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  as  it  then  was 
were  enjoyed  in  common,  such  enjoyment  calling  for  corre- 
sponding obligations  from  members  of  the  community.  In 
this  respect,  in  theory  it  was  a  perfect  Apostoho  society. 

It  was  not  only  land  that  was  enjoyed  in  common.  From 
the  Irish  onBtoms  we  learn  that  in  Ireland  there  was  a  common 
right  of  turbary,^  a  wood  common  to  all  (i.e.  the  sacred  wood 
at  the  common  fort),^  a  common  bridge  over  the  stream, 
a  common  mill  8  ^  common  ferry  boat,^  a  common  measuring 
scale  and  Bieve,^  each  being  the  property  not  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  an  individual  not  of  kin  representing  an  alien 
federal  authority,  but  of  the  community  itself  as  a  unit. 

All  were  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the  common 
property.  The  tribesman  would  suffer  distraint  on  his  cattle 
for  leaving  to  another  his  work  on  the  common  fishing,  in 
respect  of  his  share  in  using  or  repairing  the  common  net 
of  the  community,  or  for  not  helping  to  apear  fish  in  the 
common  weir.' 
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The  sense  of  the  common  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  society  la  shown  in  many  provisions  of  these  customary 
laws.  If  a  man  was  ill  he  was  entitled  to  have  a  substitute 
found  for  him  for  this  common  work  by  the  tribe  ;  if  he 
was  wounded,  a  substitute  provided  by  the  man  who  wounded 
him.  As  another  instance,  where  a  beast  is  seen  near  a  pit 
or  river  at  nightfall  (if  it  is  likely  that  it  be  lost  or  carried 
off  by  thieves,  killed  by  dogs,  or  drowned  in  sloughs  and 
waters),  anyone  seeing  it  and  not  relieving  it  is  fined.'  The 
Brehon  ^  considers  the  liability  of  a  king  for  coUiaion  between 
horsemen  on  his  race-course,  or  for  injury  from  a  hole  on  it 
which  has  not  been  fenced  off. 

The  maintenance  of  the  old  was  part  of  the  tribesman's 
duty.  Each  occupier  of  land  was  liable  to  help  to  support 
the  old  people  who  had  no  children.'  When,  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  the  Irish  customary  law  was  swept  away  and  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  poor,  the  old  Irish,  whether 
kindred  or  old  people  without  children,  were  supported  by 
the  people  themselves  under  the  old  custom  until  J838. 
The  large  remittanoes  sent  home  by  Irish  and  Highland 
Scottish  emigrants,  in  contrast  to  the  reluctance  of  Engliah 
children  to  support  their  parents,  testifies  to  the  strength 
of  this  tradition. 

The  son  supported  his  parents,  a  regular  agreement  being 
entered  into  for  this  purpose.  A  gift  by  the  parent  to  the 
son  on  this  account  was  held  lawful  by  the  group  community 
or  family.  But  the  son  need  not  maintain  a  father  who 
had  left  a  voluntary  mortgage  of  unfree  stock  on  the  property. 
In  case  of  such  maintenance  either  had  a  check  on  the  other. 
The  son  could  annul  previous  contracts  injurious  to  the  family 
property,  and  the  father  could  do  the  same  by  the  after 
contracts  of  the  son,  both  on  the  principle  that  the  family 
property  must  be  kept  intact.  There  is  a  curious  provision 
that  if  the  son  has  not  sufficient  to  support  both  parents 
he  is  to  leave  the  mother  to  starve  rather  than  the  father. 
"  Let  him  leave  his  mother  in  the  ditch  (grave  or  burying- 
ground)  and  bring  his  father  on  his  back  to  his  house."  ^*> 

Bee  Law. — The  provisions  of  the  customary  law  show 
a  nervous  desire  to  establish  in  every  direotion  ndghbonrly 
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relations  between  co-owuera  of  oommoh"  land.  It'  biisiea 
itself  with  little  things  of  very  small  moment  to  as,  but  of 
great  importance  in  a  society  where  every  freeman  was  the 
owner  of  land  and  the  neighbour  of  another  owner  of  like 
kind.  The  Irish  cnstom  regulates  the  distribntion  of  the 
honey  and  wax  taken  from  hives  among  the  owners  of  the 
land  upon  which  the  bees  might  be  supposed  to  feed,  as  well 
as  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  bees  dwelt.  Injury  to 
the  tree  in  which  the  bees  have  settled  is  provided  against. 

The  division  was  made  apparently  every  third  year. 
As  sugar-cane  was  only  introduced  after  the  Crusades,  and 
wax  was  employed  almost  to  our  own  day  for  the  making 
of  candles,  the  produce  of  the  hives,  in  a  country  where  there 
was  much  land  in  woods  and  many  wild  plants,  was  of  great 
value.^ 

Bees  were  valued  very  highly  in  proportion  to  other 
stock.  The  adjoining  owners  must  send  a  man  to  watch 
the  bees  in  bright  times  when  they  were  likely  to  awarm." 
A  woman  separating  from  her  husband  has  a  third  of  the 
honey  or  of  the  bees  if  they  have  swarmed.  Injuries  effected 
by  them  have  to  be  paid  for,  though  the  proof  of  ownership 
must  have  been  extremely  difficult.  A.L.  Irel.,  ii.  121,  sets 
out  the  mode  of  distraining  for  damage  by  bees.  The  tract 
mentions  the  first  judgment  passed  concerning  the  crime  of 
a  bee  in  respect  of  Conall  Caech,  whom  a  bee  had  blinded. 
The  king  of  Temhair  came  and  removed  him  from  his  king- 
ship. He  chafed  the  man  who  owned  the  bees  with  the 
injury,  etc. 

The  Charter  of  the  Forest,"*  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
enacts  that  every  freeman  shall  have  within  his  own  woods 
eyries  of  hawks,  sparrow-hawks,  falcons,  eagles,  and  herons, 
and  shall  have  also  the  honey  that  is  found  within  his  woods. 
By  the  laws  of  Wales,^  the  king  may  take  the  hives  of 
his  nnfree  men  (aillts) ;  the  aillt  may  not  sell  without  first 
offering  for  purchase  to  his  lord  a  horse,  swine,  and  honey  ; 
on  whatever  boundary  a  wild  swarm  be  found,  the  law  says 
it  is  right  for  the  owner  to  hew  the  tree  on  each  side,  and  he 
on  whose  land  the  tree  may  fall  is  to  have  the  swarm. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Turkish  Survey  of  Hungary,  by  Hyde 
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t3i£rte','Ke  bay^'dthoMy  trees,  they  would  be  worth  ftu  acce 
of  arable  land  and  might  be  worth  more,  wild  honey  being 
used  for  home  food  and  as  a  commodity  for  outside  sale. 

There  are  minute  penalties  for  all  kinda  of  pnaonal 
trespass  :  ^  for  sod-outting,  cutting  rushes,  burning  land, 
using  an  animM,  taking  away  stones  and  water,  taking  fish, 
cutting  trees,  stealing  fruit  and  straw.  Fines  are  carefully 
laid  down  for  injury  to  or  by  a  horse,^"  to  an  animal  by  a 
hound,  to  a  dog  by  cattle.^'  for  setting  a  dog  on  deer  or 
other  animals,^^  or  for  the  careless  tieing  of  a  dog.^'  The 
hours  at  which  dogs  were  to  be  tied  up  was  settled  by  the 
grade  of  the  owners.*" 

Contract  and  Conveyance. — But  by  far  the  most  striking 
feature  of  this  ancient  society  before  it  degenerated  into 
feudal  ownership  was  the  large  space  devoted  to  contract, 
and  its  prominence  in  the  oustomary  codes  as  compared  with 
its  position  in  the  Year  Books.  We  are  introduced  to  the 
strange  conditions  of  a  medisevEd  society  in  which  violation 
of  contract  or  of  suretyship  or  false  witness  was  a  more  serious 
offence  than  plundering  or  slaughter.  False  judgment  or 
false  witness  are  given  as  a  cause  of  separation  between 
chief  and  follower.''^  The  world,  says  the  Senchiis  Mor, 
would  be  in  a  state  of  confusion  if  verbal  contracts  were  not 
binding.^"  This  is  the  nudum  pactum  which  the  Roman 
ecclesiastic  in  England  replaced  by  the  hand-clasp  pledge 
of  faith  over  which  the  Church  could  have  jurifldiotion  in 
the  Court  Christian.**  There  are  three  periods  at  which  the 
world  dies  :  the  period  of  a  plague,  of  a  general  war,  of  the 
dissolution  of  verbal  contracts.  The  binding  (rf  all  to  their 
good  and  bad  contracts  prevents  the  lawlessness  of  the 
world.2*  Observing  that  contract  breaks  custom,  the  Ancient 
I^aws  of  Wales  lay  down  that  although  a  contract/be  made 
contrary  to  the  law,  it  must  be  kept."  '  * 

The  system  had  its"  effects  on  legal  procedure.  We  meet. 
no)?doubt,  with''  an'  excessive  technicality  in  the  proceedings 
in  distraint,  that  most  ancient  ^substitute' for"  actual  warfare  ; 
but  the  refined  technicalities  of  the  formal  deUvery  of  property 
which  are  of  necessity  in  the  EngUsh  Year  Books  are  replaced 
in  the  Brehon  law  by  contract  and  the  equities  under  it. 
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These  equities  the  Iriah  law  seems  to  have  carried  to  a  great 
extreme.  Pollock  and  Maitland  tell  us  ^  that  it  is  a  general 
principle  of  ancient  Qerman  law  that  the  Courts  will  not 
undertake  to  uphold  gratuitous  gifts  or  to  enforce  gratuitous 
promises.  Whether  the  lack  of  consideration  iDvalidatee  a 
contract  or  not  outside  of  Germany,  it  was  not  so  considered 
in  the  ancient  Irish  laws.  They  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  the  absconding  of  the  free  or  unfree  tribesman  and  the 
seizure  of  the  goods  of  the  hostile  surety  in  compensation. 
But  in  the  mind  of  the  Brehon  such  a  danger  does  not  excuse 
the  non-enforcement  of  the  verbal  contract  without 
consideration. 

The  condition  of  l^al  usage  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
that  the  society  was  one  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  contract  at  all  depended  on  status.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  had  no  status  to  contract,  and 
could  not  be  bound  by  any  without  the  consent  of  those 
who  had  the  status  to  contract  for  them.  And  these  latter 
held  property  for  the  most  part  less  aa  individuals  than  as 
heads  of  a  community  or  in  some  fiduciary  capacity. 

The  contracts  which  would  not  be  enforced,  said  the 
Irish  laws,  were  those  of  a  serf  or  fuidhir  without  his  chief, 
of  the  base  tenant  of  church  lands  without  his  abbot,  of  a 
son  without  the  living  father,  of  a  fool  or  mad  woman  or  of 
a  childless  concubine  without  her  husband.'^  Only  the  head 
of  the  community  could  contract. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we  may  account  for  the  finding 
of  such  an  elaborate  system  of  contract  law  embodied  in  a 
mass  of  archaic  custom,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  the 
tribal  church,  shut  out  by  its  position  from  exercising  the 
world  pre-eminenoe  in  poUtics  which  came  easily  to  its 
Roman  brother,  lent  itself  from  the  earliest  days  to  soften 
■  the  harshness  of  the  customary  law  by  introducing  principles 
of  equity ;  or  may  we  believe  that  the  connection,  never 
wholly  severed,  whether  in  pagan  or  Christian  times,  between 
Greece  and  Ireland,  lent  some  element  of  philosophic  and 
speculative  thought  to  the  legal  customs  ?  It  is  not  until  the 
fourteenth  century  that  contract,  apart  from  queetions  of  land 
tenure,  plays  any  sensible  part  in  the  English  Year  Book  cases. 
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It  resulted  from  oommanit;  life  that  a  man  could  not 
bind  his  kinsman  by  his  contracts  in  respect  of  the  joint 
property  unless  they  hod  publicly  expressed  approval.  Death 
satisfied  all  debts  of  contract  and  ended  them,  "  for  every 
dead  man  kills  his  liabilities"  ;'^  "no  person  is  to  make  a 
contract  for  another,  beoatue  a  contract  only  continues  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  person  who  makes  it."^'  This  was  a 
rule  which  must  have  been  broken  into  as  soon  as  men  were 
allowed  to  traosmit  individual  property  to  descendants.  But 
so  long  as  they  oould  not  generally  do  so,  it  is  easier  in  the 
light  of  it  to  understand  the  willingness  of  the  tribesman 
to  give  up  bis  property  to  a  powerful  man  or  to  the  Church 
as  a  beneficium,  in  return  for  protection,  or  to  buy  the 
annuities  which  went  by  the  name  of  oorrodies. 

One  of  the  most  healthy  featnres  of  the  communal  society 
as  expressed  in  the  oustomary  laws  was  that  a  universal 
publicity  attended  all  transactions.  The  community  dis- 
approved of  secrecy,  whether  in  acts  of  violence  or  in  peaceful 
chaffering  ;  it  insisted  on  the  public  handling  of  property, 
so  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  either 
land  or  goods. 

All  contracts  were  made  in  public.  They  were  made  in 
the  presence  of  and  by  consent  of  the  chief  acting  for  the 
community,  which  could  impugn  contracts  of  an  unfree 
nature  or  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity made  by  one  of  the  members. 

But  the  interests  of  the  individuals  were  not  of  necessity 
overlooked  in  this  pubUc  confirmation  by  the  chief  on  behalf 
of  the  community.  There  are  very  careful  and  detaOed 
provisions  for  ending  contracts  of  stock  borrowing  with  fair- 
ness to  both  parties,  holding  an  even  balance  between  the 
powerful  chief  and  the  borrower  in  such  manner  as  to  suggest 
extreme  antiquity  in  the  custom,  if  not  of  the  MS.^  The 
contract  law  was  not  by  any  means  always  in  favour  of  the 
chief.  For  instance,  a  contract  for  stock  is  ended  by  lack 
of  cattle  on  the  part  of  the  chief,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
borrower,  it  be  has.  not  the  stock,  he  may  render  the  amount 
in  bodily  service.^ 

Another  provision  which  looks  like  the  aim  of  the  Brehon 
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to  enforce  equity  in  ooutractB  is  the  law  which  treats  of 
warranty  of  animala  sold.  The  Corns  Beecna  lays  down  that 
where  there  is  no  warranty,  diseased  hoisea  are  to  be  returned, 
if  they  are  suffering  from  one  of  certain  specified  diseasee 
usual  at  that  time.^  The  laws  of  Wales  order  a  horse  to 
be  warranted  against  staggers,  black  strangles  (editor  suggeste 
glanders),  and  farcy. 

In  this  society  of  mutual  co-operation  and  mutual  responsi- 
bility each  occupier  of  the  land  was  liable  for  the  other's 
contract  made  with  such  consent  for  fosterage  liabilities, 
for  Crimea,  and  "  land  deeds  "  (deed  in  the  sense  of  obligatory 
act),  defined  in  the  commentary  as  deeds  of  "attack  and  de- 
fence," "  every  deed  due  of  the  land  and  the  support  of  the 
old  members  of  the  tribe  who  are  without  children,"  " 

Ae  contracts  made  by  individuals  were  subject  to  re- 
scission by  the  chief  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  so  the 
benefit  of  a  contract  made  by  any  one  of  them  enured  to  the 
benefit  of  all.  Every  transaction  of  profit,  every  contract 
of  advantage,  every  contract  for  wages,  every  benefit  of  pur- 
chase or  sale,  was  to  be  offered  by  a  tribesman  to  men  of  his 
own  tribe  b^ore  it  was  offered  to  external  persons.'*  The 
community  had  a  claim  on  the  profits  accruing  to  a  man  by 
"  the  lawful  profession  of  his  tribe,"  the  fees  for  the  exercise 
of  the  hereditary  profession  of  Brehon  or  bard.  One  of  the 
chief's  privileges  was  that  if  the  community  wanted  to  sell 
stock  they  must  first  offer  it  to  the  chief,  who,  if  he  wanted 
it,  oonid  buy  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in  the  open  market.^ 

In  short,  the  responsibility  of  the  community  for  the 
payments  due  from  any  individual  of  the  family  rested  on, 
and  were  co-existent  with,  its  right  to  receive  payment  in 
the  same  degree,"  to  succeed  to  his  property,  and  to  share 
in  the  profits  of  his  contracts  ;  the  right  of  the  individual 
rested  on  his  ability  to  pay  out  of  joint  property  owned  by 
the  community.  It  followed  that,  as  broken  men  from  other 
tribes,  strangers,  merchants,  churchmen  (classed  as  fuidfairs 
in  Irish,  alltuds  in  Welsh),  and  Jews  (in  England  at  least), 
held  no  part  of  community  property,  their  fines  were  paid 
by,  and  their  property  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  or  king. 
As  commerce  breaks  into  the  communal  society,  and  the 
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close  corporation  of  the  kindted  family  develops  into  the 
close  corporation  of  the  trading  guild,  we  find  this  practice 
of  mutual  sharing  of  contracts  traneferred  to  the  traders. 

The  Simplicity  o/  the  Commutial  Society.— In  very  marked 
contrast  with  this  elaboration  of  contract  law  was  the  primeval 
simplicity  of  all  this  ancient  society,  its  unrestrained  enjoy- 
ment of  the  coarser  ploOBures,  the  simplicity  of  its  occupa- 
tions, the  perpetual  drunkenness,  especially  among  the  Norse- 
men, its  avoidance  of  the  comparative  self-restraint  and 
attention  to  external  refinement  which  the  Norman  and 
Angevin  kings  imitated  at  some  distance  from  the  gorgeous 
ceremony  of  the  East,  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Crusades. 
Its  coarseness  and  primitive  conditions  come  down  to  us  in 
many  picturesque  little  touches  in  the  Welsh  and  Insh  cus- 
tomary law  and  the  Orkney  Sagas. 

To  give  a  few  instances  :  — 

The  occupations  in  the  corus  law  of  a  king,  given  in  the 
Crithgabhlach,^'  are  very  likely  an  apocryphal  report  of  an 
ancient  tradition,  but  they  are  consistent  with  a  good  deal 
which  we  know  of  this  early  society — Sunday  for  drinking 
ale,  for  he  is  not  a  lawful  chief  who  does  not  distribute  ale 
every  Sunday  (the  possession  of  casks  and  caldrons  for  ale 
is  mentioned  several  times  as  forming  part  of  a  chief's  posses- 
sions) ;  Monday  for  judgment  for  the  adjustment  of  the  people 
(the  manorial  court)  ;  Tuesday  at  ohess  ;  Wednesday  seeing 
greyhounds  coursing  ;  Thursday  at  marriage  duties  ;  Friday 
at  horse-racing  ;   Saturday  at  giving  judgments. 

The  footholder  of  the  Welsh  kings,  an  hereditary  officer, 
who  holds  the  king's  feet  at  the  banquet  until  the  king  goes 
to  sleep,  eats  from  the  same  dish  with  the  king,  with  his  back 
to  the  fire  ;  '^  the  judge  of  the  Court  has  for  his  pillow  at 
night  the  cushion  on  which  the  king  sits  during  the  day  ;  ^° 
the  queen's  priest  has  the  clothes  in  which  the  queen  should 
do  penance  during  Lent,^  and  her  handmaid,  who  has  her 
land  froe  and  her  horse  in  attendance,  has  the  queen's  old 
clothes,  her  old  shifts,  her  old  bed-linen,  her  old  bands,  her 
old  bridles,  her  old  shoes,  and  her  old  saddles." 

Sweyn,  Aslief's  son,  the  Viking,  who  in  1157-58  attacked 
and    killed    Somerled,^  is  described  :    "  Sweyn   had  in  the 
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Bpiing  hard  work,  and  made  tbem  lay  down  very  maoh  seed 
and  looked  much  after  it  himself.  But  when  that  toil  was 
ended  he  fared  away  every  spring  on  a  Viking  voyage,  and 
hanied  abont  among  the  Southern  Isles  and  Ireland,  and 
came  home  after  midsummer  "  to  reap  and  store  the  grain. 
When  he  died,  his  sons,  with  the  families,  continued  to  occupy 
the  house  which  he  own^  in  Gairsay,  only  making  a  party 
wall  in  the  great  drinking-hall.*^ 

It  was  the  fashion  in  Norway  in  old  times,  says  the  Olaf 
Kyrre  Saga,**  for  the  king's  seat  to  be  on  the  middle  of  a  long 
bench,  and  the  ale  handed  aerose  the  fire  (from  the  bench  on 
the  other  side,  the  fire  being  in  the  middle  of  the  room). 
Olaf  Kyrre  first  had  chimney  places  in  the  rooms  (ann.  1069 
etneq.). 

In  1153-64,  in  a  war  between  rival  Orkney  earls,  Earl 
Erlend  is  surprised  at  night :  "  Ufi  jumps  up  and  would 
wake  the  eari,  and  could  not  get  him  awakened,  so  dead 
dmnk  was  he."* 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  we  are  told,  "  When  these  (Irish) 
kings  were  seated  at  table,  and  the  first  dish  was  served,  they 
would  make  their  minstrels  and  piincipal  servants  sit  beside 
them  and  eat  from  th^  plates  and  drink  from  their  cups. 
They  told  me  this  was  a  praiseworthy  custom  of  their  country, 
where  everything  was  in  common  but  the  bed."  ^ 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  splendid  court  of  the 
richest  king  of  Western  Europe,  whose  family,  through  the 
kings  of  Palestine,  was  connected  with  Eastern  society,  used 
to  the  disposal  of  great  wealth,  should  have  looked  with 
contempt  upon  the  primitive  peoples  of  the^bther  parts  of  the 
Islands  whom  they  overcame. 

Foxterage. — ^Keepiikg  in  mind  that  this  society  of  joint  oeer 
and  joint  responsibility  rested  on  a  supposed  unity  of  kinship, 
even  if  very  remote,  it  was  united  by  a  still  closer  and  a  still 
stronger  tie,  that  of  fosterage.  Each  member  of  the  aristo- 
cracy sent  his  cfaildxen  to  be  brought  up  by  his  kinsmen  in 
their^faooseholds,  to  be.  educated  and  trained, 
i  'Hie  English  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  appear 
to  have  considered  this  custom  as  an  evil  and  curious  survival 
peculiar  to  the  Irish,  and  to  have  been  unaware  that  the  system 
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of  fosterage  was  equally  in  use  in  the  Western  Highlands,  where 
James  was  trying  to  destroy  the  native  population,  as  well  as 
in  memy  other  parts.  They  would  appear  to  have  been  wholly 
ignorant,  in  their  Jacobean  conceit,  that  it  was  founded  on 
a  wide  and  healthy  blood  relationship  common  to  the  Aryan 
world.  Davis  •'  says  of  it :  "I  did  never  hear  or  read  that 
it  was  in  use  or  reputation  in  any  other  oountry,  barbarous 
or  civil,  ss  it  hath  been,  and  yet  is,  in  Ireland,  where  they 
put  away  all  their  children  to  fosterers  ;  .  .  .  and  the  re«ion 
is  because,  in  the  opinion  of  this  people,  fostering  hath 
always  been  a  stroi^er  alliance  than  blood." 

Camden's  account  of  it  ia  :  **  "  They  that  be  of  more  noble 
parentage  shall  have  a  number  of  nurses  repair  unto  them 
straightways  from  far,  which  make  suit  for  the  nursing  of 
the  infant  ;  and  of  those  foster  children  they  make  more 
account  than  of  their  own  which  they  bear.  .  .  .  The  foster 
fathers  take  much  more  pains,  bestow  more  goods  by  far, 
and  show  greater  love  unto  their  foster  children  than  they 
do  unto  their  own  children.  .  .  .  AU  those  that  have  been 
nursed  by  the  same  woman  love  one  another  more  dearly, 
repose  greater  trust  in  them,  than  if  they  were  their  natural 
whole  brethren  and  sisters.  ...  To  conclude,  the  greatest 
corruptions  of  Ireland  are  thought  to  spring  from  these 
foster  fathers  and  nurses  and  from  naught  else." 

We  need  not  confine  our  illustrations  of  fosterage  to 
Ireland.  To  quote  from  the  Orkney  Sagas  :  *^  in  the  eleventh 
century,  Thorkell,  who  has  f^en  imder  Earl  Einar'a  dis- 
pleasure because  he  spoke  up  for  the  freemen  at  the  yearly 
Things,  flew  to  Caithness  and  became  the  fosterer  of  Einar's 
competitor,  Earl  Thorfinn,  who  sent  him  into  the  isles  to  get 
his  scatts  and  tolls.  In  1139  another  young  earl,  Harold, 
comes  to  the  Orkneys  to  be  fostered  by  Earl  Bognwald,  and 
to  be  joint  earl  with  him.  The  tie  of  fosterage  counteracted 
the  jealousy  which  the  self-interest  of  the  older  man  created 
against  the  younger  who  aspired  to  share  his  rule.  Through- 
out all  the  Scandinavian  records  the  tie  of  fosterage  implies 
a  lessening  of  the  evil  results  of  the  perpetual  violence  within 
the  family. 

The  T. A.C.N,  (chap,  xi.)  show  us  the  tie  of  kinship  giving 
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way  to  the  feudal  lord's  wardship,  but  the  reason  given  for 
the  change  is  not  adverse  to  fosterage  as  a  tie.  The  mother, 
it  Bays,  is  not  to  have  the  custody  of  the  children,  because 
she  may  marry  again  and  have  children,  and  these  or  her 
husband  may  kill  the  first  children  to  have  their  property — 
nor  the  kmsmen  for  the  same  reason.  Who  then  'i  The 
lord,  says  the  law,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  who  cannot  have  their 
heritage  in  dominio — the  lord,  who  has  evidently  become  at 
this  time  a  stranger  in  blood  to  the  people  who  held  land 
under  him.  The  child  is  to  be  brought  up  in  the  lord's 
house,  the  T.A.C.N.  contemplating  a  tie  leas  likely  to 
lead  to  abuse  than  that  between  the  wicked  Uncle  and  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood.  They  will  love  them  par  noreiure,  of 
love  only,  and  will  loyally  care  for  their  righte  over  the  waste 
{lor  boia),  and  their  tenements,  and  will  spend  the  produce 
of  their  lands  upon  their  advancement. 

But  alas  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  it  goes  on 
to  say  avarice  "  est  orandroit  si  mont^e  que  li  s^neur  gastent 
lee  biens  as  oifelius  "  ;  and  bat  very  little  later,  chaps.  3,  4, 
and  6  of  Magna  Charta-  try  to  provide  against  the  excessive 
reliefs  of  the  minor  on  coming  of  a^e,  and  the  waste  of  goods 
or  men  by  the  lord  during  his  minority. 

Theee  provisions  of  the  T. A.C.N,  only  apply  to  military 
tenants,  and  not  to  the  vavassors  or  tenants  in  socage,  the 
burgesses  of  the  towns,  and  the  villeins  (ruatiei),  who  were 
probably  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  population. 

In  Scotland,  as  in  Ireland,  the  fosterage  system  was  a 
prominent  feature  of  society,  and  remained  as  a  part  of  it 
until  a  very  late  time  indeed.  The  kinsmen  of  the  chief 
fostered  his  children,  taught  and  fed  them,  and  made  gifts 
to  them  of  cattle  and  other  things.  It  was  a  social  privilege, 
or,  if  yon  like  to  call  it  bo,  a  social  burden,  an  acknowledgment 
that  there  was  a  common  bond  between  all  in  the  same  com- 
munity, through  the  head  of  the  family  from  whom  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  descended.  The  foster  parents  were  those  who  were 
within  the  closest  degrees  of  kinship,  the  "  geilfind  "  relations 
of  the  family.'*''  A  "  lawful  tribesman  by  consanguinity  "  is 
defined  as  "  the  person  so  near  him  of  biB  tribe  as  to  foster 
the  ohildrea  which  descend  from  him  if  he  should  require  it." 
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But  though  fosterage  as  a  part  of  oommnnal  life  could  be 
illustrated  from  very  many  parte  of  Europe  and  from  Asia, 
it  is  from  Ireland  that  we  have  the  details  of  the  system  as 
a  practical  institution.^  Here  the  respective  rights  and 
duties  of  the  parties  were  as  carefully  guarded  in  fosterage 
as  were  those  of  the  chief  and  the  tribesman.  The  Irish 
fosterf^e  was  of  two  kinds,  for  affection  and  for  payment,^ 
the  payment  being  according  to  a  regular  soale  of  price  by 
rank.^  Minute  directions  are  given  as  to  the  clothee  which 
the  children  are  to  wear,  and  the  work  to  be  done  :  "  according 
to  the  rank  of  each  man,  from  the  humblest  man  to  the  king, 
is  the  clothing  of  his  son."  Stirabout  was  the  ordinary  food, 
for  which  the  father  provided  the  cow,  with  butter  (wit  for 
inferior  and  fresh  for  higher  grades)  for  the  sons  of  chieftains 
and  honey  for  kings.  Fosterage  for  daughters  was  of  higher 
value  than  for  sons.  For  the  sons  of  the  poorer  men  herding 
animals,  kiln-drying,  which  shows  that  malting  was  well 
known,  and  wood-cutting  was  the  work,  and  for  dat^hters 
herding  animalB,  the  use  of  the  quern,  the  kneading  trough 
and  the  sieve.  Chieftains'  sons  were  taught  swimming  euid 
horsemanship  "  (the  son  of  a  king  was  to  have  a  hoise  in  the 
times  of  the  races),  and  chess  playing,  and  daughters  sewing, 
catting  out,  and  embroidery.  The  system  of  boarding  oat 
pauper  children  in  cottages  in  England  has  been  unwittingly 
borrowed  from  the  fosterage  customs  of  the  despised  Irish. 

The  foster  father,  when  he  was  paid  for  fosterage,  was 
responsible  for  the  crimes  or  damages  of  the  child  ;  if  the 
child  was  blemished  by  neglect  of  the  foster  father  for  pay- 
ment, he  lost  his  fee  ;  and  if  he  had  no  children  of  his  own, 
he  was  entitled  to  his  support  in  his  old  age  from  the  foster 
child.  On  returning  the  child  the  foster  father  presented 
him  with  a  gift  called  the  aeds  of  lawful  maintenance.  There 
is  provision  for  fosterage  by  a  literary  foster  father,*^  who 
ii^ruots  the  pupil,  prepares  him  for  his  degree,  obastisee, 
feeds  and  clothes  him  while  he  is  learning  :  in  other  words, 
apprenticeship.  The  foster  pupil,  on  his  part,  assists  his 
teacher  in  poverty,  supports  him  in  old  age,  gives  him  the 
honour  price  or  fee  received  on  his  degree,  and  all  gains  of 
bis  art  while  learning  it,  and  the  first  earning  of  his  art  after 
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leaving.  The  age  of  marriage  and  of  finiBhiiig  fosterage  waa 
seventeeQ  for  boye  and  fourteen  for  girls. 

When  the  invaders  came  from  England,  they  adopted  this 
fosterage  eystom  to  their  political  advantage,  wresting  it  from 
the  healthy  ties  of  kinship  to  an  advantage  of  combination 
for  internal  quarrel  and  defiance  of  royal  authority,  making 
it  immensely  difficult  for  the  Federal  government  over  in 
England  to  suppress  any  rebellion  of  the  semi-feudal  baron, 
which,  owing  te  distance  and  slow  transit,  had  had  means  to 
grow  to  a  head.  "  They  made,"  says  Davies,  "  strong  parties 
and  factions,  whereby  the  great  men  were  enabled  to  oppress 
their  inferiors  and  to  oppose  their  equals  ;  and,"  he  says, 
"  they  became  more  mortal  enemies  of  the  English  name  and 
nation  than  the  mere  Irish."  So  a  natural  and  healthy  growth, 
which  was  a  close  link  of  affection  and  interest  between  the 
chief  and  his  people,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between 
the  leader  and  the  led,  became  an  object  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt to  the  Jacobean,  who  had  forgotten  the  ref^ties  of  life, 
and  was  living  in  an  artificial  world.  And  the  power  of  wealth 
and  the  overpowering  force  of  political  success  acted  to  destroy 
the  close  relations  founded  on  kinship  in  the  tribal  chiefs  them- 
selves. When,  in  later  days,  they  were  tricked  or  cajoled  by 
the  feudal  lawyers  into  the  betrayal  of  the  rights  of  their 
peoples,  the  Irish  chiefs  as  a  role  stood  by  and  suffered  with 
the  communities  which  they  represented  ;  the  Scottish  chiefs 
after  the  '45,  with  some  few  brilliant  exceptions,  joined  with 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  to  betray  those  over  whom  they 
mled. 

So  it  happened  that  when  the  Angevin  Saxon  came  to 
Ireland,  he  found  there  a  system  of  social  living  wholly 
opposed  to  the  conditions  then  existing  in  England.  It  is 
unlikely  that  at  that  time  the  Irish  social  ideas  from  which 
the  people  in  Sonthem  England  had  parted  had  been  so  entirely 
forgotten  as  to  recommend  them  as  wholly  foreign.  The 
invaders  of  the  first  two  centuries  f^  in  with  Irish  customs, 
evil  as  well  as  good,  and  took  all  advantage  of  them. 

Bnt,  as  time  went  on,  as  the  connection  with  France 
onder  succeeding  kings  of  England  grew  stronger  and  more 
pressing — as  the  knowledge  of  similar  conditions  in  Western 
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and  Northern  Sootland  was  hidden  fiom  the  English  both 
by  their  conceit  and  by  the  separation  caused  from  the  wars 
of  centuries — as  perpetual  subdivision  of  communal  society 
weakened  all  authority,  from  the  King  of  Norway  to  the 
smallest  chief — as  their  half-hearted  occupation  of  Ireland 
resulted  inore  and  more  in  opposition  and  repression — the 
social  system  of  the  Irish,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the  peoples 
in  the  west  and  north  of  the  Islands,  began  to  appear  to 
the  invaders  living  under  feudal  law  and  separates)  from 
them  by  a  stormy  sea  as  an  evil  influence  peculiar  to  the 
Irish  race,  an  evil  to  be  abolished  in  favour  of  what  appeared 
to  them  as  a  better  form  of  life,  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul. 

As  this  idea  developed  the  two  peoples  grew  apart  as 
hostile  nations  ;  the  king,  who  had  been  accepted  as  an 
Ardri,  became  a  foreign  invader.  And  neither  people  have 
ever  moved  from  the  standpoint  of  this  idea. 

NoTBS.— >  A.L.  Ira.,  i.  1S3.  «  A.L.  Irtl.,  i.  136,  *  A.L.  Ira., 
i.  126,  141.  *  A.L.  Ird.,  iii.  209.  But  the  s&me  commentary 
mentions  the  boat  which  is  private  property  and  the  boat  of  a  church. 
B  A.L.  Ira.,  V.  489,  •  A.L.  Ird.,  i.  131.  »  A.L.  Ira.,  ii.  59,  61. 
a  A.L.  Ira.,  iii.  2S6-263.  ■  A.L.  Ira.,  ii.  283,  267,  who  does  not 
observe  tiie  neceeaary  duties;  Comm.,  i.e.  both  service  for  attack  and 
defence  and  m&inteiiaaoe  of  the  old;  ibid.,  28S,  they  support  among 
them  the  "common  senior."  ***  A.L.  Ira.,  iii.  63.  ^  A.L.  Irtl., 
iv.  173.  "  See  A.L.W.,  Ven.  ra.  xvi.;  ibid.,  421.  "  Hen.  III.. 
1817,0.  13.  ^  A.L.W.,\tsa.  n.  lix.  9;  ibid..  Dim.  n.  viii.  6;  ibid., 
Anom.,  V.  ii.  168 ;  and  sae  ibid.,  vi.  i.  42,  43 ;  and  A.L.  Ird.,  iv.  163-203. 
In  the  great  haidwood  timber  reserve  of  the  U.S.,  Western  North 
Carolina,  it  ia  not  uncommon  for  a  tree  where  wild  bees  have  built 
to  be  cut  down  for  the  honey.  ^  A.L.  Ird.,  iii.  149.  "  A.L.  Ird., 
iii.  181.  "  A.L.  Ird.,  ui.  339.  •»  A.L.  Ird.,  iii.  619.  "  A.L. 
Ird.,  iii.  419.  «>  A.L.  Ird.,  iv.  213  et  aeg.  "  A.L.  Ird.,  ii.  323, 
333.  **  A.L.  Ird.,  i.  41 ;  iiL  3.  The  unquestioning  enforcement 
of  verbal  contracts  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  the  Ibwb,  before  conditions  were  modified  by  the  more 
seneral  use  of  writing.  ^  Const,  of  Clarendon,  1164,  Article  16. 
«  A.L.  Ird.,  i.  Bl.  "  A.L.W.,  Ven.  n.  viii.  10,  11.  *«  P.  and  M., 
vol.  ii.  p.  211.  "  A.L.  Ird..  L  fil,  53.  "  A.L.  Ird.,  ii.  271. 
»»  A.L.W.,  Ven.  n.  viii.  8.  »  A.L.  Ird.,  ii.  313  d  eeq.  »  A.L. 
Ird.,  ii.  341.  »  A.L.  Ird.,  iii.  7,  and  note.  Beference  to  c.  297, 
1038 ;  A.L.W.,  Ven.  m.  iv.  13  ;  rv.  i.  28,  and  v.  i.  fl.  m  A.L.  Ird., 
ii.  283.  **  P.  139.  A.L.  Ird.,  ii.  282.  This  appears  to  be  the 
general  meaning  of  the  text  beginning  (last  line  but  three)  "  com  each 
oomro."  **  A.L.  Ird.,  ii.  219,  line  4  and  note  2.  »•  A.L.  Ird., 
iv.  246,  247.  "  A.L.  Ird.,  iv.  336.  »  A.L.W..  Ven.  i.  xxxiii. 
3  ond  4.        >•  A.L.W.,  Ven.  I.  li.  14.        "  A.L.W.,  Ven.  i.  xxiv.  4. 
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*^  A.L.W.,  Vera.  I.  xxvii.  2-3.  He  was  probably  a  married  priest. 
Celibacy  came  slowly  to  Wales.  "  O.S.,  214,  220.  "  O.8.,  224. 

**  Vol.  iv.,  o.  2,  of  Lwag'a  HetwwfcrtnjA*.  «  O.8.,  201.  *  Aocount 
by  Henry  Caetide  of  the  expedition  to  Ireland,  temp.  Rich.  H.,  in 
Froiaaart,  ii.  S76,  edit.  Johnee,  1849.  "  Davis'  Diaoovery,  p.  144, 

edit.    17SB.  *■  Camden's  Britannia,  by  Philemon  Holland,    1610, 

p.  43.  **  O.S..  18.  ">  The  chief  and  the  fifteen  neareat  to  him 
in  blood  T  or  in  s«iiority  !  See  A.L.  Jrel.,  ii.  286.  "  And  from 
the  Weatem  Highlands,  of  which  the  traditions  are  embodied  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  such  as  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  "  A.L.  Ird., 
ii.  147,  &o.  "*  In  Wales  there  would  appear  only  to  be  fosterage  for 
payment,  and  the  consent  of  the  lord  had  to  be  obtained.  The  Welsh 
foet«r  son  fostered  by  a  bondman  bad  the  share  of  a  brother  in  the 
bondman's  land,  or  all  of  it  if  there  are  no  children.  A.L.W.,  Anom.  iv. 
i.  31  ;  IX.  zxxvii.  4  i  z.  xvii.  41.  ^  The  acooimt  of  Henry  Castade 
in  Froisaart,  ii.  680  (Johoea,  1840):  "  In  riding  they  neither  used 
saddles  nor  stirrups."        **  A.L.  Ird,,  ii.,  "  Law  of  Social  Connexions." 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  FBIVILBOBS   AND   DUTIES   OF  THE   OHIBr 

In  all  early  societies,  in  letum  for  hie  protection,  for  hifl 
services  as  leader  in  war,  as  president  of  the  general  assembly, 
as  arbitrator  of  differences  and  r^istrar  and  admuiistrator 
of  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  members  of  the  com- 
munity, the  king  or  chief  received  various  dues  and  per- 
quisites in  food  and  other  matters  provided  for  the  support 
of  his  coort,  and  by  way  of  entertainment  for  himself  and  his 
followers  when  piogreesing  through  the  country.  This  last, 
the  right  to  have  entertainment  for  himself  and  his  followers 
as  he  moved  about  the  country,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  his  rights  and  oDe  of  the  most  far-reaching  in  its  effects. 

The  practice  was  not  in  any  respect  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
though  the  English  writers  of  the  age  of  EUzabeth  and  Jamee 
fondly  im^fined  it  to  be  so,  but  was  universal  in  early  times. 
When  all,  or  nearly  all,  payments  were  made  in  kind,  this 
right  of  entertainment  both  as  a  right  of  the  king  and  as  a 
rent  for  land  or  as  interest  for  a  loan  of  cattle  was  a  convenient 
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mode  of  taking  payment  on  the  spot.  Besides  its  regular 
existence  as  a  formal  part  of  all  communal  societies,  it  figures 
in  many  places  in  Domesday,  in  the  monastic  records  of 
England,  and  in  the  records  of  the  Exchequer  both  of  England 
and  Normandy. 

Coeherings,  Coyne,  and  Livery. — Afi  the  means  of  com- 
munication, previous  to  the  seventeenth  century,  did  not 
admit  of  the  transfer  except  by  water  of  perishable  things 
for  long  distances,  the  king  or  chiefs  in  all  countries  moved 
about  with  their  courts  and  consumed  their  supplies  in  great 
part  in  the  houses  of  those  who  owed  them,  living  with  each 
one  in  turn,  eating  and  drinking  with  them  the  specified 
regulated  food  which  by  custom  they  provided  for  their  men 
and  horses,  much  as  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  now,  instead  of 
taking  a  money  rent,  was  to  spend  part  of  his  time  living  with 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  of  London  whose  tenements 
form  part  of  his  property. 

The  ferm,  the  fixed  contribution  made  to  the  king  from 
each  county  and  farmed  by  the  sheriff,  was  very  often,  as 
shown  in  Domesday,  entertainment  for  the  king's  household 
for  a  certain  number  of  nights,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  county 
of  Oxford  for  three  nights.  As  the  king  with  his  enormous 
retinue  passed  through  the  country,  the  persons  responsible 
tor  the  royal  manors  and  the  counties  msinaged  that  the  rents 
in  kind  should  be  brought  into  the  place  where  the  king  stayed. 
The  confusion  and  difficulty  of  using  the  supplies  to  good 
purpose  must  have  been  enormous.  The  author  of  the 
Diaiogua  de  SeaecaTio  tells  how  he  baa  himself  seen  provisions 
brought  in  in  this  way.  But  in  his  time  the  system  was 
giving  way  to  numbered  money  which  had  been  introduced 
for  the  soldiers'  pay,^  the  ferm  in  kind  being  compounded  for 
a  lump  sum  (Oxford,  for  instance,  for  £160).  When  the  king 
beyond  seas  was  putting  down  an  insurrection  he  had  to 
have  money.  But  he  had  to  have  supplies  for  his  troops 
in  kind  as  well,  as  he  could  not  reckon  on  living  entirely  on 
the  country.* 

According  to  Aneurin  Owen,  writing  in  1841,  the  tunc 
rent,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  free  maenol  (a  landed  district 
in  some  respects  equivalent  to  a  manor),  a  payment  for  the 
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BQpport  of  the  king,  was  ooUected  by  the  Crown  at  that  time 
in  some  parta  of  Wales.^ 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  such  ajsystem,  by  which  the 
dietant  king  ooulct  send  his  followeis  to  consume  the  food  of 
tenancy,*  laid  itaetf  open  to  aeiious  abuse  in  many  directions. 
Hence,  so  long  as  the  communal  system  remained,  and  so 
long  as  the  tenants  under  the  feudal  system  possessed  any 
freedom,  the  rights  of  the  Mi^  and  chief  were  closely  regulated 
by  customary  law  to  prevent  abuse.  In  the  Irish  laws  the 
proportion  of  free  quarters  for  the  servants  of  the  chief  is 
calculated, "  and  his  rights  both  of  coshering  and  coyne 
carefully  limited.*  The  food  rents  due  on  stock  given  to  a 
freeman,  depending  both  in  time  and  amoant  on  the  chief's 
rank  and  on  the  value  of  the  stook  given  to  the  entertainer, 
are  carefully  laid  out  according  to  rank,  ale  and  boiled  s^t 
meat,  red  meat  and  fat  without  beiikg  salted,  and  so  forth. 
The  Brehon  '  says  that  if  the  king  himself  comes  to  the  house 
of  a  man  of  the  feini  grade  for  entertainment  and  brings  with 
him  a  man  beyond  the  number  allowed,  hia  idlowsnoe  of  food 
would  not  be  incre^^,  a  provision  reasonable  enough  when 
we  read  that  the  king  of  Ireland  might  bring  twelve-score 
men  with  him  for  a  night's  entertainment.  So  stem  are  the 
regulations  made  to  protect  the  borrower,  that  the  mortgager 
might  break  the  contract  if  the  chief  took  food  rents  as 
interest  and  brought  too  large  a  company  with  him  :  this 
was  feeding  beyond  honesty,^ 

Ab  an  example  from  the  Sagas,  when  Olof  the  Saint  began 
a  progress  he  had  so  many  men'  that  the  entertainments 
bespoken  did  not  half  serve  ;  for  it  had  been  the  custom  that 
kings  went  about  in  guest  quarters  in  the  uplan<k  with  sixty 
or  seventy  men  only  and  never  with  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men.  The  small  kings  in  the  uplands  rebel, 
making  it  one  of  their  chief  complaints  that  Olaf  was  travel- 
ling over  the  country  with  a  great  army,  not  with  the 
number  of  people  fixed  by  law  for  a  real  progress  in  guest 
quarters.  It  would  seem  that  he  took  so  many  with  him 
because  he  knew  that  trouble  w^  brewing.  It  bad  been 
the  custom,  the  Saga  says,'-*  of  former  kings  to  make  a 
progress  in  guest  quarters  every  third  year  in  the  uplands. 
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Later,  aa  th«re  was  likely  to  be  a  soaroity  of  com,  Olai 
prohibited  its  export  from  Hordaland,  adding  that  he  as 
usual  would  come  then  with  his  people  in  guest  quarters.^ 

The  Orkney  Sagas  are  full  of  relereucee  to  the  custom  ; 
e.g..  Earl  Kognwald  and  his  people  "  fared  "  about  to  feasts 
and  free  quarters  over  the  land,  and  the  freemen  made  them 
good  cheer.  ^  When  the  spring  began  the  earl  fated  far  and 
near  about  the  North  Islee  to  get  in  his  rents." 

In  the  Welsh  laws  the  progresses  of  the  bailiffs  and 
stewards  of  the  king  among  the  unfree  men  were  limited  as 
to  time  and  manner." 

The  account  given  by  Peter  of  Blois  of  the  miscellany  of 
followers  of  all  grades  who  formed  part  of  Henry's  retinue 
aa  he  flew  through  the  country,  showed  that  the  danger 
was  equally  great  or  even  greater  with  the  feudal  king. 
In  all  cases  where  there  was  on  acknowledgment  of  superi- 
ority and  chieftainship,  those  who  took  protection  in  this 
form  from  others  higher  in  rank  than  themselves  were  liable 
to  supply  these  food  rents,  unless  tbey  were  of  so  high  a  grade 
of  chieftaincy  themselves  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  value 
of  seven  female  slaves  (cumbals)  aa  an  erio  fine  for  killing.^ 

As  times  altered  friction  arose  between  the  king,  who  waa 
responsible  for  all  public  action,  and  who,  in  buying  or  hiring 
for  the  common  use,  had  to  do  so  at  current  rates,  and  the 
freeman,  who  proposed  to  continue  his  payments  on  the  old 
baeis. 

Chapter  23  of  M^na  Charta  provides  that  all  conntiee, 
hundreds,  wapentakes,  and  trithings  should  remain  at  the 
old  rent.  As  the  value  of  money  altered,  and  other  circum- 
stances led  the  king  to  raise  the  ferm  at  which  the  publicanus 
(the  sheriff)  had  bought  the  county,  the  sheriff  squeezed  the 
people  further  and  laid  the  blame  on  the  king,  and  they 
fought  it  out.  The  chapter  was  unfair  to  the  crown,  though 
the  king's  demesne  manors,  which  were  of  enormous  extent, 
practically  including  the  boroughs,  were  excluded  from  this 
provision.  It  waa  much  as  if  in  1917  the  conscientious 
objector  refused  to  pay  any  higher  income  tax  than  that 
levied  in  I860  or  1913. 

Apart  from   the   relations   between   chief   and  freeman 
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and  nnfree,  the  system  was  s  oonTenient  mode  of  payment 
on  the  spot,  or  of  showing  appreciation  for  good  work.  There 
are  in  the  Irish  laws  even  provisions  for  free  quarters  for 
workmen,  the  Commentary  giving  as  a  reason  that  doable 
rations  might  be  given  to  the  man  of  perfection.^ 

As  an  example  of  the  results  of  English  legislation  in 
Ireland  over  customary  rights  without  any  nnderstanding 
of  the  principles  which  underlay  tbem,  Spenser  tells  us  ^' 
that  in  his  time,  there  being  no  inns,  it  was  dangerous  to  go 
into  another  man's  house  for  lodging  or  to  take  food,  as  the 
statute  had  made  coign  and  livery  treason. 

The  Misuae  of  the  Gommunai  System. — Leaving  to  one 
side  for  a  moment  the  other  sources  of  the  chief's  revenue, 
let  us  look  at  the  development  of  this  system  of  support  of 
the  chief  in  kind  as  it  affected  the  rdations  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Islands  in  after  ages. 

Although  this  social  system  promoted  a  very  ineffective 
military  oi^anisation  in  which  each  tribal  tmit,  equivalent  as 
it  were  to  the  company  of  a  regiment,  made  its  disturbing 
voice  heard  in  taotios  and  in  strategy,  it  shows  as  a  condition 
of  society  in  some  respects  ideal,  an  aristocracy  of  descent  and 
wealth,  resting  on  a  close  tie  of  kinship  :  a  society  holding 
together  the  family  in  the  wider  sense  both  in  its  public  and 
private  relations,  and  enforoing  wide  social  intercourse  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest,  the  freeman  and  the  chief  who 
was  his  foster  child,  the  lord  of  cattle  and  the  man  at  whose 
house  he  ate  and  drank  his  food  rents.  Small  and  confined 
as  the  world  wae,  all  were  knit  together  by  a  real  bond  of 
social  unity,  in  which  the  rights  and  prerogatives  which 
attached  to  the  chief  were  part  of  the  scheme  by  which  he 
represented  in  an  eminent  d^;ree  the  obligations  of  the 
hmited  life. 

But  all  such  human  frameworks  are  built  only  for  a  short 
time.  The  ideal  social  life,  in  which  ruler  and  ruled  co- 
operate together  for  the  good  of  the  community,  if  it  ever 
eziste  at  all  for  a  moment  in  perfection,  is  possible  only 
when  the  efforts  of  the  community  are  directed  to  produce 
from  the  earth  or  from  local  commerce,  the  barter  of  fanuly 
with  family,  only  what  is  necessary  for  its  own  subsistence. 
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With  external  trade,  with  the  neceeaity  to  provide  against 
invasion,  with  larming  for  commercial  gain,  with  a  religious 
organisation  which  imposes  Eastern  ideals  from  a  foreign 
and  southern  country,  comes  the  breaking  up  of  a  system 
which  very  likely  at  the  time  was  in  process  of  translation. 
As  happens  in  all  such  upheavals,  such  parts  of  the  old  system 
as  were  profitable  were  used  for  their  own  advantaf^e  by  the 
innovators,  and  any  evU  effects  were  put  down  to  some 
inherent  vice  in  the  original  social  life,  and  not  to  the  real 
cause,  this  misuse  of  them.  So  when  the  Saxon  brings 
over  to  Ireland  the  militaiy  system  resting  on  land  tenure, 
which  he  had  but  hardly  learnt  himself,  with  its  ouBtoma, 
oppressive  to  freemen,  of  wardahip  and  marriage  and  feudal 
exaotlons,  he  takes  advantage  in  addition  of  the  Irish  practice 
of  refection,  and  the  custom  that  kinsmen  of  the  tribe  support 
the  lord  by  providing  him  with  necessary  supplies  at  home. 
But  in  the  usage  of  these  ancient  habits  he  regarded  no  bounds 
of  moderation,  and  the  Irish  chiefs  fell  into  his  bad  example. 
Davis  says  of  it :  "  The  most  wicked  and  miachievons 
custom  of  all  others  was  that  of  coin  and  livery,  which  consisted 
in  taking  of  man's  meat,  horse  meat,  and  money  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
soldiers.  .  .  .  This  extortion  was  originally  Irish.  .  .  .  But 
when  the  English  had  learned  it,  they  used  it  with  more 
insolence  and  made  it  more  intolerable."  He  also  denounces 
"  cosherings  which  were  visitations  and  progresses  made  by 
the  lord  and  his  followers  among  his  tenants,  '  sessings  '  of 
the  Kerne,  of  his  family  called  Kemety,  of  his  horses  and 
horse  boys,^^  of  his  dogs  ^^  and  dog  boys,  and  the  like.  And 
lastly  cuttings,  tallages  or  spendings  high  or  low  at  bis 
pleasure."  Sir  John  Davis  seems  to  have  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  limitations  which  the  Brehon  law,  which  he 
helped  to  make  utterly  void,  had  put  on  these  exactions. 

How  long  this  degraded  use  remained  as  immemorial 
custom  and  how  largely  it  was  enlarged  for  evil  may  be 
seen  from  the  account  of  the  divisions  of  lands  among  the 
sept  of  the  O'SuUivans  in  the  sixteenth  century,  infra, 
p.  147  el  aeq^"  You  will  see  that  the  contributions  of  the 
kinsmen's  to  the  lord's  support,  so  carefully  guarded  by  the 
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A.L.  ItcI.  ("  he  is  not  entitled  to  butter "),  have  become 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Anglo-Iriah  lawyer  the  payment  by 
them  of  "  anything  that  the  lord  lacked  from  time  to  time." 

As  I  hare  previously  urged,  these  customs,  although 
Davis  speaks  of  them  as  "  originally  Irish,"  were  methods 
of  mutual  support  between  chief  and  freeman,  forming  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  social  system  found  in  all  early 
tribal  communities,  from  those  described  by  Tacitus  and 
Cceear  onwards,  customs  not  of  necessity  evil  when  properly 
guarded. 

Other  collections  of  oustomary  law  than  the  Irish,  and 
these  late,  testify  to  the  continuance  to  a  late  date  in  an 
uncommercial  society  of  this  support  of  the  chief  by  the 
people.  The  Welsh  were  undoubtedly  much  more  and 
earlier  under  the  influence  of  Roman  and  feudal  ideas  of 
land  and  property  then  the  Irish,  and  in  consequence  the 
tribal  society  was  earlier  and  more  completely  broken  up. 
The  Welsh  Anomalous  Laws,  oustomary  laws  of  uncertain 
and  probably  of  late  date,  in  summing  up  the  general  position 
of  the  chi^  in  respect  of  this  means  of  support,  specify  ^  "  three 
modes  by  which  the  king  supports  his  household  and  retinue  : 
first,  from  the  property  of  his  own  maer-trev  "  (what  in 
England  was  called  a  demesne,  the  land  in  hand)  "  and  hia 
mensal  land  ;  the  second  is  from  his  lawful  due  from  his  land, 
and  his  own  men  ;  the  third  mode  is  from  the  penalties  for 
illegalities  done  in  his  land  where  they  are  due  to  him." 

Of  the  demesne  and  the  mensal  land  we  shall  speak  when 
we  oome  to  consider  land  tenure  ;  the  penalties  for  ill^alitiee 
done  have  been  considered  in  my  Tort,  Crime,  and  Police  in 
MedicBval  Britain.^ 

Besides  theee  general  means  of  support,  the  chief  took 
fees,  as  chiefs  always  do,  for  registering  and  ratifying  evidence 
of  social  status  ;  he  controlled  the  highroads,  a  right  which, 
in  England  at  least,  had  a  most  far-reaching  effect  in  extending 
his  jurisdiction,  and  he  controlled  commerce ;  he  protected 
strangers  and  settled  all  questions  of  land  user,  in  each  case, 
as  it  were,  taking  his  commission.  His  powers  will  be 
commented  on  as  they  occur  in  connection  with  any  such 
matters. 
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NOTKs.— '  Dial,  de  Scaee.,  Book  i,  o.  viL  >  See  Cal.  oj  Doe. 

rttating  to  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  for  an  aooouot  of  the  Buppliee  for  Eeniy's 
army  of  invasion  in  1171 ;  and  the  great  Bolls  of  the  Exchequer  of 
Normandy  by  Thomas  Stapleton.  *  For  these  duee  in  Sootiand 
and  the  connection  of  the  farm  rMit  of  the  crown  with  the  taribal  syatem, 
see  Skene's  Celtic  SeoOand,  vol.  iii.  246-283,  and  Lawrie's  SooUmA 
Cheaiert,  Ixvi.,  cbraix.  (the  can  of  a  ship),  ocix.  *  A.L.  Irtl.,  ii.  27. 
<  A.L.  Jrtl.,  ii.  20.  •  A.L.  Irtl.,  ii.  21-39.  »  A.L.  Jt^.,  v.  43, 
S3.  *  ^.L. /rej.,ii.  233.  *  Laing'e£eim<Icr.,iL  292.  "'lying's 
Heimalcr.,  ii.  348.  ^  Laing's  Heimeir.,  iii.  44.  '^  O.S.,  110. 
"  O.S.,  120.  "  A.L.W.,  Ven.  a.  iviii.  6;  xix.  6;  rn.  1 ;  xxvi.; 
xxvii.  4,  etc. ;  and  Anom.  Laws,  ziv.  z.  S.  "  A.L.  Irel.,  iii. 
113.  "  A.L.  Ini.,  ii.  37.  "  Spenser's  7m«>  oJ  IrOand.  Horiey's 
edit.,  p.  70.  >*  A.L.  Ird.,  iL  27.  >■  A.L.  Irtl.,  iii.  413,  bunting 
dogs,  alaghounds,  and  shepherd's  do^  are  mentioned.  *"  Recorded 
in  a  note  on  the  date  18^  June  in  the  Calendar  of  Slate  Paptra,  Irish 
semes,  1SS7.  cxxx.  >>  A.L.W;  Anom.  ziv.  x.  6.  **  Williazns  ft 
Noi^te.  1BI7. 
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Part   UI 

THE   HOLDING  AND  TRANSFER  OF 

LAND  IN  MEDIEVAL  SOCIETY 

{Sm  Ezji.anation  or  Tbobnioaz.  Wosoe,  aupra,  p.  xzri) 


CHAPTER   XI 

FORBIQN   SXAHFLBS,     INCOBFORBAI.   alQHTS.     VABIOUS 
ENQUSH  TENURES 

HiTHSRTO  the  oomnmnal  aociety  has  been  oontidered  as 
far  as  possible  away  from  the  Ifuid,  as  a  sooiety  of  mutual 
responsibility  and  matual  profit,  responsible  in  personal  deal- 
ings for  the  ill  acts  of  its  members,  and  as  a  consequence 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  their  several  ventures. 

So  long  OB  such  a  condition  of  things  exists  the  user  of 
the  land  is  common  with'exoeptionB  to  the  whole  community  ; 
but  the  tendency  to  individual  possession  grows  by  that  it 
feeds  on,  so  that  at  various  dates,  acoording  to  the  presenre 
exerciaed  by  economic  causes,  such  as  geographical  position, 
laud  contour,  climate,  increase  of  population,  opportnnitiea 
for  external  trade,  land  in  theee  oommunitiea  becomes  in 
some  cases  very  early,  in  others  very  late,  the  subject  more  or 
less  of  individual  property. 

Foreign  Instances  of  Dealings  with  Land.  — Before  we  go  on 
to  the  consideration  of  the  alienation,  inheritance,  and  user 
of  land,  a  huge  subject  if  one  discusses  it  in  any  detail,  which 
I  do  not  propose  to  do,  a  subject  which  touches  equally  all 
systems  of  society,  feudal  or  communal,  it  may  be  wfJl  to 
give  a  casual  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  examples  of  the 
communal  society  existing  or  recently  existing  in  places 
other  than  the  British  Islands. 

Such  communities,  as  we  now  see  them,  have  for  a  long 
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time  paat  regulated  their  social  reJatiooa,  both  ertemal  and 
internal,  lat^ely  by  reference  to  land  as  a  baeis  of  society,  as 
veil  as  by  the  personal  tie,  modified  ownership  of  land  break- 
ing in  upon  the  personal  relationshipa.  The  varying  oondi- 
tiona  cause  great  variety  of  degree  in  which  the  change  takes 
place,  but  in  every  instfmce  the  evidences  in  writing  for  the 
change  are  late,  and  of  the  original  conditions  before  the 
change  there  is  rarely  written  evidence. 

In  Serbia  by  the  S^hiana}  Dr  Svina  Troyanovitch,  writing 
of  present  manners  and  cUBtoms,  says,  ancient  I^al  docu- 
ments referring  to  posseeaions  only  mention  movable  property, 
which  shows  that  it  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  landed 
property  began  to  be  regarded  as  private  posseesions. 

I  give  only  one  or  two  examples  for  the  interest  of  the 
general  reader,  so  that  he  may  understand  that  this  condition 
of  society  was  not  merely  a  primeval  habit  of  the  Oermans 
of  Tacitus'  day  or  of  the  Irish  or  Western  Islanders  alone  in 
the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  but  a  common 
form  of  social  life  spread  over  all  Europe  and  Asia,  and  exist- 
ing to  very  late  times  in  parts  favourable  to  its  continuance. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  in  greater  detail  are 
referred  to  the  works  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  M.  de  Laveleye, 
and  a  host  of  other  investigators. 

To  take  as  an  example  Russia  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  in  Mr  Wallace's  '  account  of  the  Mix  he  describee 
a  peasant  family  and  village  association  governed  by  a  village 
elder  who  is  controlled  by  the  Heads  of  Households,  who  are 
themselves  controlled  by  the  adult  members.  The  family 
has  common  responsibility  for  all  the  debts,  and  the  village 
association  for  all  taxes  and  communal  obligations.  The 
family  farm  together  and  pool  earnings  from  other  sources. 
The  household  farm  independently  of  each  other,  and  pay  a 
fixed  sum  into  the  common  treasury. 

M.  Kovalevaky,  in  his  ATwi&tii  Laws  of  Ritssia,  describee 
as  then  existing  in  Russia  (in  1891)  the  sept,  the  clan,  the 
group  family,  the  undivided  household  up  to  fifty  or  more 
Uving  under  one  roof,  eating  at  one  table,  a  society  marked 
with  the  features  found  in  our  British  commanal  societiee 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  of  the  society  described  by  Tacitus  a 
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thoosand  years  eariier.  This  oommunity,  called  a  verv,  was 
jointly  answerable  for  the  ill  acts  of  the  peraons  oomposing 
it,  the  society  including  adopted  persona  and  the  children 
of  a  wife  by  her  former  marriage.  Such  children  would  be 
grown  up  and  able  to  help  to  support  the  family.  These 
honseholds,  he  says,  are  governed  by  a  house  elder,  who, 
only  priiwu  inter  parea,  is  the  appointed  officer  of  the  com- 
munity. He  cannot  dispose  of  the  family  possessions  without 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all,  both  men  and  women.  He 
represents  the  community  in  the  Courts,  and  eeee  to  taxes 
and  military  service  ;  he  settles  fdl  dispates  in  the  house  ; 
he  has  great  influence  in  matters  of  marriage  and  dowry  ; 
he  arranges  employment  for  the  unemployed  members  ;  he 
is  guardian  to  orphans  ;  be  manages  the  farmiz^  operations  ; 
he  sells  and  purchases  and  accounts  to  the  family.  He  acts 
on  behalf  of  the  oommunity.  It  is  the  nuUe  tare  sans  e^gneur, 
the  legal  doctrine  underlying  feudalism.  Every  man  without 
a  chief,  to  the  king,  say  the  Irish  laws,' and  we  see  the  same 
rule  in  the  Welsh  codes.  Someone  had  to  be  responsible  for 
the  behaviour  of  the  individual  so  long  as  common  responsi- 
bility lasted  at  all.  The  family  shares  in  the  earnings  of 
its  members  and  in  the  produce  of  its  lands,  the  one  exception 
being  the  earnings  of  the  women  and  girls  in  their  leisure 
hoDiB,  which  go  towards  their  dowry. 

A  fundamental  rule  of  these  communities,  says  Sir  Henry 
Meaia*  as  of  Hindu  joint  families,  is  that  a  member  trading 
at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  brotherhood  ought  to 
account  to  it  for  his  profits. 

To  give  one  more  instance  from  the  Slav  peoples :  what 
follows  is  extracted  from  an  account  of  the  present  organisa- 
tion of  the  communes  in  Serbia  by  Professor  Constantin 
Kommanondi  of  Belgrade.*  To  form  a  oommnne  there  must 
be  200  adults  inhabitating  the  tract  of  land  ;  several  communes 
may  combine  and  form  a  new  one ;  a  village  may  leave  its 
own  commune  and  join  another,  or  may  form  a  separate 
commune  ;  the  communes  and  the  villages  must  by  a  vote  at 
a  meeting  express  the  wish  to  do  these  things. 

The  communes  are  "  autonomous  entities  "  ;  they  look 
aHei  their  own  local  afiairs,  free  from  interference  by  the 
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State,  but  they  are  aleo  part  of  the  State,  and  the  State  deoidea 
when  the  poiveis  of  the  autonomous  oommnnitiee  end  and  the 
powers  of  the  State  begin. 

The  commune  is  governed  by  the  general  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  in  their  communal  assemblies  or  by  del^ated 
bodies  called  the  Municipal  Council  and  Communal  Tribunal. 
The  Municipal  Council  treats,  among  other  things,  of  the 
voting  of  money  and  purchase  of  land,  but  their  powears  of 
raising  money  and  disposing  of  property  is  strictly  defined 
and  limited.  The  Communal  Tribunal  is  the  link  between  the 
commune  and  the  State,  having  extensive  powers  in  either 
direction,  police,  autonomous,  executive,  and  judicial. 

In  chapter  xii.  of  the  same  work  Dr  Svina  Troyanovitch 
relates  (p.  172) :  Until  quite  recently  there  existed  associa- 
tiona  called  Zadrugas,  clans  including  mfde  kinship  to  the 
second  and  third  degree.  All  landed  property,  cattle,  and, 
with  exceptions,  movable  property,  belonged  to  the  men. 
The  marriage  was  exogamous.  The  woman  oould  not  marry 
inside  her  own  tribe.'  The  Zadruga  was  ruled  by  an  elder 
who  settled  all  matters  as  to  the  duties  of  all  membere  and 
the  handling  of  property.  Gradually  the  members  of  the 
Zadruga  acquired  separate  property  outside  (Osobina),  the 
property  of  the  women  being  sheep,  oxen,  and  the  like.  On 
a  death  there  is  division  and  redivision  of  the  land,  as  among 
the  early  Irish  and  Welsh.  The  Montenegrins,  he  says, 
count  pure  kinship  down  to  the  seventh  degree,  all  the  mem- 
bers belonging  to  one  Braetvo  or  brotherhood  who  may  not 
intermarry.     This  is  the  tribe,  the  Zadruga,  the  sept. 

At  present,  he  says,  the  common  property  of  the  Brastvo 
consists  of  meadows  and  forests  ;  fields  for  ploughing,  which 
are  hedged  in,  have  always  been  r^aided  as  the  private 
property  of  a  family  or  Zadruga.  Every  Serbian  is  member 
of  a  commune.  He  may  leave  and  move  to  another  com- 
mune, but  the  commune  may  refuse  to  receive  him  if  he 
cannot  support  himself  or  if  he  is  not  of  good  character.  Hie 
co-operative  system  hae  taten  great  hold  in  Serbia,  as  in 
Ireluid,  as  a  modem  development  of  a  society  founded  on  the 
family  as  a  unit,  a  society  in  which  the  kinship  has  died 
out.^    We  now  return  to  medifeval  Britain. 
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The  Change  to  Feudal  Guatom.  — The  social  Byetem ,  by  which 
the  grant  of  land  by  one  individual  to  another  took  the  place 
of  its  oommon  use  by  the  community,  did  not  affect  the 
usufruct  of  land  only  ;  it  extended  to  every  matter  ever  bo 
remotely  connected  with  the  land  which  could  be  the  subject 
of  grant  or  sale. 

In  every  way  it  conflicted  with  and  wiped  out  the  usages 
of  communal  society,  acting  as  a  solvent  particularly  on  those 
features  of  the  society  which  rested  on  kinship.  In  some 
instances 'the  change  was  merely  the  replacing  of  the  kindred 
by  the  king  or  lord  ;  in  otherB  a  custom  beneficial  in  itself 
was  replaced  by  usages  oppressive  to  the  freemen. 

The  men  attendant  on  the  chief  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
the  tribal  bodyguard,  the  Welsh  tenlu,  the  men  who  form  the 
court  of  the  Orkney  earls,  serving;  the  chief  who  is  also  their 
kinsman,  a  service  so  beautifully  used  in  the  battle  between 
the  dans  in  Scott's  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  are  replaced  by  a 
guard  of  professional  soldieiB ;  the  elaborate  customs  of 
inheritance  by  the  joint  family  die  out  before  rules  based 
on  individual  succession  and  later  testamentary  dispositions 
adtninisterod  by  church  courts  ;  and  the  close  ties  of  fosterage 
of  the  young  and  gossipred,  the  services  of  training  and  care 
given  by  the  very  near  relations  greatly  for  affection,  the 
relationship  which  so  intensely  irritates  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  English,  because  it  stood  in  their  way  of  imposing 
their  views  of  culture  on  the  Irish,  passed  into  the  sale  of  the 
wardship  and  marriage  of  the  minor  to  the  higheet  bidder  by 
the  feudal  lord. 

The  Transfer  of  Incorporeal  Rights. — The  system  tended 
to  create  a  volume  of  charges  on  the  actual  land  of  things 
without  bodily  existence,  "  inporporeal "  rights,  each  of 
which  could  be  sold  or  granted  and  held  separately  by  different 
peiBons  apart  from  either  the  communal  or  individual  owner- 
ship or  possession  of  the  luid  itself,  of  which  the  occupiers 
might  be  unf  ree  men. 

All  those  easements,  those  rights  over  land  which  under  the 
communal  system  were  the  possessions  of  the  community,  Buoh 
as  lights  of  use  of  the  oommon  mill,  of  fishing  and  hunting,  of 
cutting  timber,  even  of  pasture  on  the  common  lands,  become 
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the  eubjeot  of  grants  to  speoified  peisons  to  the  diBherison  of 
the  community.  The  rent  of  the  bakehouse  may  be  granted 
to  one  man,  the  right  of  ferry  or  of  passage  over  a  bridge  to 
another. 

The  right  ol  presentation  to  a  benefice  (it  is  not  unnsual 
in  Domesday  to  read  of  "  half  a  church  "  belonging  to  a 
manor),  all  offices,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  which  refer 
to  lands,  the  right  to  have  food  and  drink  and  horse  meat 
from  a  certain  portion  of  land,^  the  exclusive  right  to  hold  a 
market  at  a  particular  place,  and  an  inhnite  number  of  things 
of  the  kind,  become  the  subjects  of  individual  posseeeioo. 

Even  the  duties  of  the  lord  to  the  persons  themselves 
become  subject  to  sale.  The  right  to  sell  in  marriage  the 
infant  heir,  male  or  female,  of  individual  property  becomes 
a  most  important  subject  of  barter. 

Tolls  and  dues  of  all  sorts  arise  by  grant  from  baron  and 
churchman.  The  great  abbots  and  bishops  and  priors,  whose 
possessions  had  come  into  existence  in  great  part  by  the 
accumulation  of  little  gifts  of  all  such  rights,  are  foremost 
in  the  use  and  increase  of  them  by  sale  or  lease.  Edgar  of 
Scotland,  for  instance,  grants  to  the  monks  right  of  wreckage. " 

The  food  rents  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  as  given  by  the  com- 
munity to  its  chief,  the  customary  right  of  the  Irish  chief 
to  stay  at  the  houses  of  hie  poorer  kinsmen  and  there  to 
consume  the  regulated  food  of  tenancy,  the  king's  fenm, 
collected  from  each  county  by  the  sheriff  or  officer  to  whom 
it  wae  farmed,  or  the  lord's  dues,  collected  by  his  bailiff,  were 
subject  to  the  same  practice  of  sale  to  strangers.  To  give 
a  late  instance  only,  in  a  lease  dated  1630,  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin  is  to  provide  victuals  and  lodging  for  two  boys 
and  horse  meat  and  stabling  for  three  horses  on  the  premises 
whenever  the  landlord.  Sir  R.  Nugent,  resorted  to  Dublin. 'O 

Two  examples  of  the  effects  of  the  ultimaW  decay  of  these 
customary  dues  and  tribal  privileges  may  be  given  :  one  in 
Ireland.  Spenser,  speaking  of  coign  and  livery,  says,  neither 
in  this  was  the  tenant  wronged,  for  it  was  an  ordinary  and 
known  custom,  and  his  lord  used  commonly  so  to  covenant 
with  him,  which  if  at  any  time  the  tenant  disUked  he  might 
freely  depart  at  his  pleasure.     But  he  tells  us  that  the  Statute 
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made  coign  and  livery  treason ;  there  being  no  inns,  it  is 
dangerous,  he  says,  to  go  into  another  man's  house  for  lodging 
or  to  take  food. 

The  other  in  France.  Speaking  of  the  French  Revelation, 
Sir  Henry  Maine  ^  points  out  that  the  majority  of  the  French 
nobles  had  little  or  no  analogy  to  what  we  understand  by 
a  landed  aristocracy.  A  certain  number  of  them,  relatively 
but  a  few,  had  great  estates  ;  but  the  largest  part  of  them 
had  little  or  no  land  let  for  rent  to  lessees  or  tenants  at  will. 
The  multitude  of  petty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  lived  on 
the  money  produce  of  the  small  incidental  services  due,  as 
we  should  say,  from  owners  of  land  held  in  copyhold  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

He  enumerates  them  :  the  fines  on  death  or  sate,  the 
forced  milling  at  the  lord's  mill,  the  sale  of  the  beast  in  the 
lord's  market,  and  the  miscellaneous  rights,  such  as  the 
dovecot  whose  occupants  feed  on  the  peasant's  com — ^tbese 
monopolies,  he  says,  referring  to  "  early  Aryan  organisms," 
represent  the  ancient  provisions  for  the  service  of  the  little 
village  commonwealth.  The  lord,  the  Seigneur  of  France, 
is  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  whole  manorial  group 
to  its  superiors  and  its  neighbours.  He  is  the  manager  or 
governor  of  the  little  society,  with  the  advice  of  his  free 
tenants.  He  is  not  the  owner  of  all  the  land  of  the  manor. 
Much  of  his  revenues,  and  here  and  there  the  most  important 
part  of  them,  consists  of  the  various  dues  payable  to  him 
from  aU  classes  of  his  tenants. 

As  I  pointed  out  above,  the  varying  conditions  under 
which  the  change  from  the  communal  use  of  land  to  individual 
ownership  takes  place  brings  about  great  variety  in  the 
forms  of  tenure  of  land,  and  great  variation  in  the  times 
of  the  modification. 

Examples  of  ETigUah  Tenure  of  Land.— Where  the  necessity 
of  war  overshadowed  the  necessity  of  food  production,  the 
land  tenure,  as  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  or  WaJes  or 
Anstria,"  was  of  a  semi-military  nature,  if  not  whoUy  feudal, 
the  interests  of  the  community  giving  place  to  the  need  to 
select  the  best  fighting  men.  H  in  such  forms  of  tenure 
we  find  duties  of  an  unfree  nature  incompatible  with  oar 
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idea  qf  the  military  tenant  (as  where,  in  Domesday,  we  find 
thanes  holding  land  on  the  west  coast  between  the  Heisey 
and  the  Bibble,  who  in  addition  to  their  rent  do  some  duties 
and  suffer  some  restraints  equivalent  to  those  of  the  southern 
villeins),  wo  are  booud  to  assume  that  they  had  men  in  their 
employ  and  under  their  authority  through  whom  they 
performed  these  services. 

Considering  the  very  full  treatment  which  the  feudal 
military  system  has  fJways  received  at  the  hands  of  historians, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  further  upon  its  characteristics. 
The  contrast  between  feudal  law  and  tribal  custom  may 
almost  be  said  to  consist  of  this,  that  the  feudal  lawyer 
regarded  military  efficiency,  and  as  a  consequence  the  king's 
peace,  ezpresaod  in  the  relations  of  lord  and  tenant  of  land, 
as  supreme,  while  the  tribal  lawyer,  jealous  or  contemptuous 
of  an  ill-respected  federal  authority,  and  little  disturbed  by 
physical  disorder,  which  existed  always  and  everywhere,  as 
much  under  feudal  as  tribal  custom,  bent  the  customary 
law  to  a  fair  adjustment  of  relations  between  members  of 
the  free  community  as  such.  Any  necessary  points  will  be 
noted  later  as  occasion  arises. 

But  although  the  feudal  military  tenure  is  the  most 
prominent  historical  mode  of  landholding  in  England,  lands 
were  held  by  grant  from  individuals  to  a  very  la^e  extent 
by  other  tenures,  which  it  is  as  well  to  notice  here  before 
proceeding  to  the  user  of  land  in  tribal  communities. 

Land  Tenure  in  the  North  qf  Englarid. — A  modified  form 
of  the  feudal  tenure  is  found  in  the  north  of  England  in  those 
counties  not  included  in  Domesday,  and  not  subject  to 
William's  hand — ^the  counties  which  had  been  for  two  hundred 
years  or  more  the  highway  of  the  Danes  and  Norsemen. 
Here  we  find  a  tenure  called  th^nage  and  drengage.  We 
might  assume,  if  we  followed  the  idea  of  the  historical  anti- 
quarians, that  difierences  of  land  tenure  are  racial,  that  this 
peculiarity  of  tenure  was  Scandinavian.  It  was  so  to  this 
extent  only  that  the  geographical  farming  conditions  In  the 
extreme  north  of  England — Westmoreland,  Nothumberland, 
etc, — ^wer©  and  are  similar  to  those  in  Norway  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  was  suitable  only  to  stock-raising  and  hunting  ; 
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the  teQDie  of  land  waa  r^^ulated  by  the  duties  requiied  of 
the  tenant  of  a  stock  farm  and  a  hunting  ground. 

The  dreng,  says  the  Boldon  Bake  (a  survey  of  the  pos- 
session  of  the  See  of  Durham  by  reference  to  Boldon  near 
Sunderland  in  Durham  County,  made  by  order  of  Bishop 
Hugh  Pndsey  in  1183),  feeds  a  dog  and  a  horse,  attends  the 
great  chase  with  greyhounds  and  with  ropes  with  which  the 
enclosure  was  made  into  which  the  deer  was  driven.  The 
other  services  which  are  called  for  in  this  district  have  little 
connection  with  arable  cultivation  or  even  with  regular 
warfare.  "  To  carry  fruit  (aooms  and  nuts),  to  find  a  litter 
for  the  Lord  Bishop  on  his  journey,  to  feed  a  dog,  to  provide 
a  castleman,  to  make  a  hunting  loc^e,  to  guard  the  aerie« 
of  hawks,  to  attend  the  roe  hunt,  to  do  forest  service  in 
fawning  and  rutting  time,  and  bee  keeping,  to  bring  the 
swine  from  pannage,  to  carry  millstones,  to  prepare  the 
milldam  "  are  services  which  help  to  show  why  William 
did  not  try  to  force  his  dominium  on  this  rough  oonatry,  but 
left  it  to  his  son  Rufus  to  deal  with  counties  severed  from 
England  since  the  ninth  centory. 

We  meet  here  with  tenure  by  com^e,  homgeld,  tente- 
geld,  beast's  gafol,  payment  by  horn,  so  much  a  beast  to 
be  paid  to  the  chief  or  lord  for  stock  kept  on  the  oommon 
pasture.  But  it  is  essentially  in  the  first  instance  a  military 
service.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  tenure,  even  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  everyone  at  every  affray  and  following  have 
a  Bowspeare  and  Gunne  and  bring  bis  horse  to  the  fray. 

The  drengs  in  John's  reign  pay  fines  to  be  relieved  from 
miUtary  service  in  Normandy.^  They  are  the  armed  Border 
forces  of  the  Crown  who  keep  watch  over  the  unenclosed 
pasturage  against  invasion,  like  the  men  in  the  Irish  tribal 
laws  who  guard  the  border  to  check  cattle-lifting.^*  In 
a  survey  made  in  1604,  the  property  of  Kidland  on  the 
Northumberland  borders,  estimated  at  10,000  acres,  is 
stated  to  have  been  of  no  value  for  msny  years  past  owing 
to  the  raids  of  the  Scottish  borderers,  so  that  no  one  paid 
rent  for  twenty  years. 

As  you  go  north  the  terms  of  landholding  appear  to  be 
more  free,  the  holders  of  very  small  farms  being  in  the  position 
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of  freemen,  not  subordinate  to  any  lord.  Maitland  ^  says  : 
"  In  the  soath  of  Ehigland  the  frank  pledge  is  territoiial, 
in  the  midlands  personal,  in  the  northernmost  counties  there 
is  no  frank  pledge  at  all."  The  tenants  attend  court.  No 
legal  process  can  be  served  except  in  the  manor  court.  When 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  use  of  laud  for  crops  and  pasturage, 
this  part  of  England  forma  a  very  interesting  study. 

Other  Engliah  Tenured. —Other  tenures  of  land  in  England 
by  IndiTiduals  from  an  individual  superior  were  (1)  ancient 
demesne — or  dominium — the  lands  of  the  king  held  for  his 
own  use,  cultivated  by  serfs  and  villeins  for  the  convenience 
of  obtaining  provifiions  as  he  moved  from  one  manor  to 
another.  In  Wilts  the  king  had  one-fifth,  partly  his  own, 
and  partly  as  holder  of  the  waste.  In  Kent  he  held  1422 
manors.  Hifi  tenants  were  not  responsible  to  the  local  or 
manorial  courts ;  they  were  quit  of  toll  in  every  market, 
town,  or  city  in  the  realm.^'  Such  manors  were  farmed  out 
by  the  king  for  a  lump  sum. 

(2)  Socage  tenure,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  adaptation 
to  individual  landownership  of  the  holding  of  land  by  the 
family,  the  chief  incident  being  the  payment  of  rent,  the 
dues  formerly  due  to  the  chief.  The  heir,  when  a  minor,  was 
in  the  wardship  of  his  kin.  The  wardship  ceased  at  fourteen, 
the  guardian  being  the  nearest  relation  on  the  aide  which  had 
no  peciiniary  interest  in  the  land,  the  father's  relations  if 
the  land  came  throagh  the  mother,  or  the  mother's  if  through 
the  father.  But  the  minor  is  included  in  the  manor,  and 
has  to  do  service  and  plead  in  the  manorial  court. 

(3)  Borough  English,  the  descent  of  land  to  the  youngest 
son ;  and  (4)  gavelkind,  a  form  of  land  tenure  which  touches 
many  parts  to  which  we  shall  come  presently. 

NoTBH. — ^  Serbia  by  Ike  Serbians,  edited  by  A.  Stead,  oh.  lii.  p.  173. 
*  Wallace's  Buaeia,  188.  *  A.L.  Irel.,  241.  I^and  without  a  chief 
andatribeiB^oBsedaBmeamiigachieif  of  the  Bame  tribe.  A.L. Irel.,  iv. 
2I-2S.  *  Early  Law  and  Cuttom,  chap.  viii.  p.  2S2.  '  Chapter  v. 
of  Serbia  by  the  Ser^riana,  p.  69.  *  Thia  was  practically  the  Church's 
medieval  sale  of  marriage.  "  And  let  it  never  be  that  a  Christiao 
m^  marry  within  the  lelationahip  of  six  persons  in  his  own  kiu  {i.t. 
within  the  fovirth  degree),  nor  with  the  relict  of  liim  who  was  bo  near 
in  worldly  ralationebip  j  nor  with  the  wife's  relation  whom  he  before 
bad  had ;    nor  with  any  hallowed  nun,  nor  with  bis  godmother,  nor 
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with  one  divorced."  *  Serbia  by  Ae  Serbians,  Rural  Co -opera  tiona, 
p.  26fi.  ■  Y^.   11  £dw.  m.  269.         *  Lawrie,  Seottieh  Charters, 

xix.  10  Pat.  13  Jao.  1,  p.  280.  "  Maine,  Early  Low  and  CtMom, 
p.  296.  "  See  the  Preface  to  vol.  iii.  of  A.L.  Irtl.  as  to  the  House 
Communitiea  of  the  Create  Berbe  on  the|froiitiem^of  Aiutria.  "  Hadox, 
Exeh.,  L  659.  "  A.L.  Int.,  i.  186,  guarding  the  bordeis.  "  Mait- 
land,  Seleet  Pleae  in  the  Manorial  Courts,  Selden  Soc.  >■  Fitzherbert, 
Natura  Breoiium,  p.  221,  quoted  in  Yeabnan's  Ancient  Demesne. 


CHAPTER    XII 
THB   MOB8E   TENUBBS.      THE   UNFBNCBD   WA8TB.       BA8HBNTS 

The  variety  of  modifications  of  the  oommunal  society  are  more 
marked  outside  England  as  commeroe  or  Rome,  or  both,  or 
the  remoteness  from  either,  afieot  stationary  conditions. 

Ireland  was  least  touched  of  all  parts  of  the  Islands  by 
the  Roman  influence  ;  the  ooontry  was  naturally  suited  to 
pasturage  as  it  is  to-day ;  there  was  much  moisture ;  the 
grass  grows  sweet  and  fresh  the  year  round  ;  there  were  very 
great  fertile  plains  producing  large  crops  of  com,  but  there 
was  little  inducement  to  grow  com  for  export,  though  the 
rivers  and  the  laige  seaboard  gave  plenty  of  opportonity  ; 
life  was  easy  ;  Ireland  was  not  on  the  trade  routes  of  the 
world, 

In  consequence  she  kept  her  tribal  institutions  much 
loiter  and  in  more  archaic  form,  and  surrendered  them 
more  grudgingly  and  with  more  bitter  suSering  in  the  coune 
of  change.  Here  a  much  wider  unit  than  the  family  governed 
the  user  of  land,  the  powere  of  alienation  and  the  authority 
of  the  chiefs. 

The  Odal  Lands  of  the  Orkneys  and  Sheilands. —  It  is 
extremely  interesting  to  contrast  with  this  apparently  very 
ancient  form  of  social  life  over  a  large  expanse  of  compara- 
tively level  land,  suited  then  as  now  to  pastoral  requirements, 
the  other  extreme  of  the  Booial  oommanity,  the  odai  owner- 
ship of  land  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands. 
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Odal  land  was  landed  property  subject  to  a  oastomary 
law,  according  to  which  it  descended  in  certain  proportions 
to  the  children  or  nearest  of  kin,  the  eldest  son  taking  the 
principal  bu  or  manor,  in  such  a  way  that  the  life  tenant 
for  the  time  being  could  not  alienate  it  from  his  heiia.  It 
was  held,  so  far  as  any  State  was  concerned,  in  absolute 
ownership,  free  from  any  oath  of  fealty  or  tenure  of  military 
service  or  rent  attaching  to  the  land  ;  but  the  udallers  paid 
scat  or  fixed  land  tax  to  the  king  or  earl  or  other  ohief  for 
his  support,  and  fed  him  on  his  rounds,  and  did  military 
service  for  defence  as  freemen. 

The  men  who  settled  in  Iceland  and  these  islands  and 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  and  Man,^  flying  before  the 
fendalising  influence  of  the  federal  king,  came  from  countries 
where  there  was  very  little  level  land,  a  great  extent  of 
indented  sea  coast,  and  a  great  wealth  of  fish  and  wild  animals. 
Both  in  the  original  home  and  in  the  new  colonies  the  main 
Bouroes  of  living  were  fishit^;,  hunting,  and  piracy  ;  the  small 
extent  of  cultivable  ground,  incapable  of  increase,  gave  no 
opening  for  alternative  fallows ;  the  equally  small  extent  of 
pasturage  no  opportunity  for  stock  raising  on  any  la^e  scale  ; 
the  seafaring  life  interfered  with  and  discouraged  both. 

From  the  Landnamaboc,  the  Icelandic  settlement,  to 
which  the  Orkney  settlement  was  similar,  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  settlement  of  individuals  with  their  direct 
families,  and  not,  like  the  emigration  of  the  Angles  to  England 
in  the  sixth  century,  the  movement  of  a  whole  people.  Cach 
noble  as  he  fled  on  his  ship  from  Norway  with  his  wife  and 
children  and  dependants  and  a  few  friends,  or  emigrated 
from  his  temporary  home  in  Ireland  or  the  Western  High- 
lands, left  behind  him,  like  the  early  settlers  in  America,  the 
traditions  of  a  more  closely  settled  country  in  which  the  other 
members  of  the  group  family  remained,  and  came  nearer 
to  abflolnte  ownership  of  land,  each  leader  seizing  on  a 
tract  of  land  where  he  landed,  and  sharing  it  out  among 
his  followers.  2 

The  women  held  lands  as  men,'  bringing  Umd  as  their 
marriage  portions,*  and  freedmen  also  took  tracts  in  this 
way  in  settlement."    The   Landnamaboc   mentions  several 
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cases  where  one  man  oballenged  anotber  tor  his  land  by 
wager  of  battle. 

The  emigration  either  to  the  Orkneys  or  to  Iceland  was 
not  tbe  slow  growth  of  a  nation  who  gradually  settled  and 
peacefully  developed  the  land,  but  an  occupation  resulting 
from  acute  military  conditions  by  a  number  of  individual 
shipmen  landing  at  long  distances  of  time,  and  occupying 
large  traote  so  long  as  there  wob  spare  land.  When  land 
became  more  scarce  they  had  to  be  content  with  less.  "  The 
men  that  came  out  later  thought  that  they  that  had  first 
come  out  had  taken  in  settlement  too  much  land.  But  King 
Harold  Fairhair  made  peace  between  them  on  these  terms, 
that  no  man  should  take  in  settlement  more  land  than  he 
and  his  shipmates  could  carry  fire  round  in  a  day."  ' 

Hence  the  communal  land  arrangements  here  have  shrunk 
into  something  which  at  first  sight  looks  very  like  individual 
ownership,  differing,  however,  from  the  feudal  tenures  in  that 
there  was  no  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  that  the  udaller, 
as  we  see  him  holding  land  even  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
owned  no  lord,  paid  no  fealty,  and  did  no  military  service 
except  as  member  of  the  community  to  his  chief.  This  land 
was  not  subject  to  any  right  of  a  lord  on  a  death,  but  was 
divided  by  law  among  the  customary  heirs,  though  tbe  common 
cultivation  might  result  in  tbe  strips  remaining  undivided  for 
several  generations. 

Co-owneiBhip  of  land  and  co-partnership  in  toil  was,  in 
early  times,  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  men  might  have  sufiS- 
cient  capital  and  stock  and  labour  for  farming.  Only  when 
the  family  had  combined  for  three  or  four  generations,  ao 
that  there  were  too  many  for  joint  work  and  occupancy,  did 
they  separate  like  Lot  and  Abraham. 

But  although  the  coltivation  of  the  land  was,  as  it  was  so 
lately  and  persistently  in  all  society,  a  common  cultivation 
of  an  agreed  crop  in  a  common  field,  the  right  of  occupancy 
of  the  land  in  the  Norse  colonies  appears  to  have  passed  to, 
and  rested  in,  the  individual.  It  is  a  life  usufruct  with  very 
Umited  powers  of  alienation,  very  similar  to  the  conditions 
of  the  land  community  of  Ireland,  except  that  on  a  death  the 
division  was  among  the  immediate  family  and  not  the  sept. 
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For  hovever  complete  the  r^hts  of  dealing  with  the  land  by 
the  man  in  possession  might  be  during  his  life,  he  had  only 
contingent  powers  o{  disposal  after  bis  death. 

On  a  death  the  land  is  divided  among  the  membeiB  of 
the  immediate  family,  according  to  specific  rules  brought  by 
the  settlers  from  Norway.  The  proviaiona  of  the  Norwegian 
Law  Book  '  relatii^  to  such  succession  are  quoted  in  full  in 
Mackenzie's  Orievaneee,  p.  9.  The  eldest  son  has  the  principal 
boil  (or  manor) ;  "  the  other  children  receive  an  equivalent 
out  of  the  other  land ;  every  one  his  own  lot,  a  brother  a 
brother's  lot,  a  sister  a  mster's  lot,  according  to  the  estimation 
of  the  neatral  men,"  etc.,  etc.  If  there  is  not  land  enough 
to  compensate  the  chief  manor,  the  co-heirs  were  "  aatisfied 
in  money  and  goods,"  as  far  as  these  go.  The  other  manors, 
"  with  the  woods,"  beloi^  to  the  sons  ;  "  the  daughters  shall 
only  have  their  lot  in  the  most  remote  and  discontiguous 
lands,"  so  that  the  family  property  may  not  be  broken  up  by 
marrif^e.  Mackenzie  ^  quotes  cases  showing  the  similarity 
of  practice  in  the  Islands  with  these  laws.  According  to 
Train's  account  of  the  "  absolute  estates  of  inheritance  "  in 
Man,  the  division  was  on  similar  lines.  Down  to  the  sisteentb 
century,  in  Man  no  man  could  sell  his  land  without  licence 
of  the  lord,  who  represented  the  chief  of  the  group  family. 

But  apart  from  all  restraint  of  disposition  after  death,  the 
nser  of  the  lands  was  hampered  in  a  way  which  must  have  been 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  ene^etic  Viking  or  trader,  who  saw 
a  greater  opening  for  his  powers  on  seaboard  than  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  small  insular  fields  with  their  little  background 
of  common  pasture.  If  he  wished  during  life  to  dispose  of  his 
land,  he  must  first  offer  it  for  sale  to  the  next  of  kin,  who  were 
entitled  to  redeem  it,  who,  if  it  had  been  sold,  could  redeem 
it  from  the  stranger  purchaser.  The  reader  should  compare 
Ruth,  chap,  iv.,  vv.  1-12.  Even  in  Laing's  day,  in  Norway 
(end  of  eighteenth  century)  the  right  of  redemption  within  a 
certain  nnmber  of  years  was  competent  to  those  odal  bom 
to  an  estate  which  had  been  sold  out  of  the  family.'  The 
Law  Book  of  Norway,  identical  with  the  Orkney  law,  says  :  ^^ 
"  Will  a  man^sell  his  odal  land  ?  Then  shall  be  summon  all 
the  odal  bom,  and  notify  them  that  he  is  to  sell  such  odal  land. 
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making  to  them  the  first  offer  if  they  will  buy,  and  have  no 
impediment  saoh  as  the  want  of  money  and  the  like.  Also, 
he  shall  proclaim,  or  eanse  to  be  proolaimed  in  public  market, 
that  he  is  to  sell  saoh  odal  land,  and  shall  again  offer  it  to  his 
own  kindred  the  odal  bom,  whether  known  or  unknown  ;  but 
first  to  those  who  stand  in  the  nearest  degrees  of  relation  to  him, 
whether  male  or  female,  that  ao  the  thing  may  oome  to  their 
knowledge  though  they  should  not  be  there  present."^ 

"  Taking  consideration  of  the  great  confusion  within  the 
country  of  Zetland,  anent  the  buying  and  selling  of  land  there- 
into, etc.,  it  is  statute  and  ordained  that  no  person  or  persons 
frae  this  forth  either  buy  or  sell  any  sort  of  lands  with  others 
without  the  same  be  first  offered  to  the  nearest  of  the  seller's 
kin  according  to  the  use  and  constitution  of  the  country."  ^ 
Hie  lendermen  of  Norway,  says  Ifr  Clouston,  though  their 
lands  were  practically  hereditary,  could  not  grant  them  to 
their  sons. 

But  beyond  this  there  was  a  further  restraint.  The  Ufe 
user  of  lands  subject  to  customary  inheritance  could  not  sell 
them  at  all,  involving  the  risk  of  division  of  the  family  pro- 
perty, unless  sheer  want  compelled  him,  except  that  he  was 
allowed  a  right  called  the  "  tent  penny  and  ferd,"  i.e.  the 
right  to  bequeath  a  tenth  of  inherited  property  and  a  fourth 
of  acquired,  averaged  as  a  sixth  of  all,  which  enabled  him  to 
increase  the  inheritance  of  a  favourite  son  or  daughter  or  to 
remedy  some  inequality  such  as  commonly  arises  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  an  inhraitance. 

As  an  example,  a  decree  of  the  Lawman  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland  and  iiis  Council,  given  in  Appendix  II.  of  Mackenzie's 
Orievances,  affirms  a  sale  of  lands  as  made  according  to  law, 
in  which  the  seller,  after  reciting  the  offer  to  his  kinsmen,  and 
their  refusal,  states  that  he  had  publicly  and  frequently  adver- 
tised his  desire  to  sell  "  in  oourttis  and  heidsteins  and  maid 
knawin  that  he  was  fameiat  and  perachaud  of  hungar,  in  fait 
of  fude,  and  nsikit  in  fait  of  olaithing,"  and  that  "  it  was  force 
till  him  to  sell  to  ony  that  wald  by."  Unless  humeui  nature 
was  very  different  in  those  times  he  would  not  stand  to  get 
much  of  a  price  under  such  conditions. 

TheCommonOwnershipoftheVnfeneedWaste.  Easements. — 
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There  was  yet  another  qualification  of  individual  ownership. 
In  these  Islands  and  the  Western  Islands,  and  the  coast  adjoin- 
ing them,  settled  by  a  naval  and  seafaring  people  who  looked 
first  to  the  sea  for  their  living,  the  cultivated  farms,  the 
occupied  land,  the  town  or  township  as  it  was  called,  lay  along 
the  sea  coast,  convenient  to  the  ships,  or  in  deep  narrow  dales, 
separated  by  dykes  or  fencea  from  the  rough  or  hilly  unfenced 
inland.  This  part  within  the  dyke,  which  alone  constituted 
the  odal  property  by  inheritance  among  the  family,  the  tilled 
house  fields  and  houses  (aker  and  eng),  which  were  enclosed,  and 
the  house  pasture  (husahagi),  which  might  or  might  not  be  en- 
closed, but  which  was  undivided  and  shared  in  common  by  all 
the  township,  was  an  ownership  apart  from  the  part  beyond 
the  dyke,  the  common  hill  out-pastures,  over  which  all  the 
townships  In  common  had  easements  (unnendi).  Each  owner 
of  the  fenced  and  cultivated  land  had  a  common  right  of  i»er 
in  this  far  lai^er  extent  of  unfenced  waste  behind,  with  con- 
Tenience  of  access  to  and  servitudes  or  easements  of  various 
kinds  over  it. 

This  matter  of  easements,  though  made  up  of  little  thii^, 
is  of  prime  importance  in  the  early  relations  of  land.  Where 
the  land  was  held  in  common  ownership  in  groups,  the  arable 
strips  intermingled,  the  stinted  pastures  in  oommon,  inter- 
spersed as  time  went  on  with  tracts  owned  in  severalty  by 
chiefs,  ecclesiastics,  widows,  and  other  privileged  persona, 
land  occupied  in  large  part  as  pasture  for  cattle  which  fre- 
quently break  fence,  we  must  expect  the  collections  of  customs 
to  be  largely  concerned  with  predial  rights  by  custom  or  by 
agreement  over  other  people's  property  ;  in  the  first  instance 
personal  rights,  rights  called  by  English  easements,  by  Romans 
servitudes,  by  Germans  Grunddienstbarkeit,  the  mutual 
accommodations  of  adjoining  owners  of  land  in  all  those  little 
auxiliary  matters  which  are  of  necessity  for  the  use  of  land, 
such  as  rights  of  water  for  stock  and  for  milling,  rights  of 
fencing,  of  pasturage,  of  hunting,  of  cutting  turves,  rights  of 
way  across  properties  from  one  part  to  another,  or  to  the  waste 
or  to  the  sea  shore,  rights  of  fishing,  of  felling  wood,  of  build- 
ing, of  salvage  of  seals  and  whales,  of  leading  water  across  land, 
of  burning  charcoal  in  woods ;  in  fact,  all  those  matters  not  pro- 
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vided  for  in  modem  schemes  of  Bmall  holders  not  baaed  on 
communal  society.  The  easements  over  the  common  land 
early  became  such  an  integral  part  of  the  odal  ownership  that 
in  the  aixteenth  century  a  deed  in  the  Orkneys  will  be  expressed 
to  pass  the  land  "  from  the  highest  stone  on  the  hill  to  the 
lowest  stone  on  the  beach." 

With  these  common  rights  come  corresponding  obligations 
to  allow  to  others  the  same  rights,  and  to  refrain  from  acts 
which  may  interfere  with  their  enjoyment.  AU  the  oommunal 
cufFtoms  prohibit  acts  which  may  interfere  with  and  provide 
for  convenience  for  the  common  enjoyment.  Examples  of 
these  mutual  accommodations  in  communal  ownership  are 
given  on  p.  262. 

The  land  which  descends  to  the  family,  and  which  rests 
in  the  individual  in  all  parts  of  the  Islands,  the  odal  land, 
the  orba,  tir,  cruib  or  sliasta  land,  the  bocland,  the  land  which 
can  be  alienated  as  portions  for  daughters  or  given  to  the 
Church,  is  the  cultivated  and  enclosed  portion  only.  To  every 
body  of  such  land,  as  we  might  say  to  every  estate,  there  per- 
tains a  proportionate  interest  in  the  rights  and  obligations 
attaching  in  the  common  beyond,  essential  in  all  parts  of  the 
Islands  for  the  livelihood  of  the  men  who  cultivate  the  small 
quantity  of  enclosed  land. 

This  common  ownership  of  the  unenclosed  waste  has  a 
long  and  varied  history  hardly  yet  ended.  It  continued  until 
a  very  late  period  in  all  parts  of  the  Islands,  even  in  Southern 
England,  although  it  was  very  much  modified  here  by  the 
feudal  manorial  system.  In  other  parts  it  has  a  variety  of 
experiences. 

Vesting,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  chiefs  of  the  community, 
who  regulated  its  use  for  the  common  benefit,  it  became  in 
almost  every  case  throughout  the  Islands,  by  written  deeds 
and  charters,  not  infrequently  monastic  foiled,  or  at  the  in- 
stance of  parliaments  and  of  lawyers  acting  in  the  interests 
of  the  men  of  wealth  and  power,  the  absolute  property  of  the 
chiefs,  in  whom  the  common  lands  vested  in  trust  for  the  com- 
munity, or  of  their  commercial  ass^nees  or  successors,  as  being 
merely  appurtenant  to  the  cultivated  land  under  fence  which 
had  passed  into  their  individual  possession.     The  reservation 
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to  the  despoiled  community  of  certain  limited  easementB  was, 
and  is,  in  daily  danger  of  extinguishment  on  the  grounds  of 
public  expediency. 

Federal  Antofoniam  to  Communal  Landholding. —  Those 
who  aspired  to  federal  authority  began  by  breaking  down 
the  hereditary  character  of  this  communal  system  of  land- 
holding.  This  takes  place  in  all  parts.  When  Harold 
Harfager's  son  was  in  880  killed  by  the  Earl  of  Orkney  in 
blood  fend,  Harold  imposed  a  blood  payment,  which  would 
fait  on  the  odal  landowners,  of  sixty  marks  of  gold.  The  earl 
agreed  with  them  to  pay  the  whole  if  they  would  give  up  their 
rights  to  him  and  hold  of  him  as  feudfil  lord.  This,  says  the 
Saga,^  they  agreed  to  do,  "  the  poor  because  they  had  bat 
little  pieces  of  land,  the  rich  because  they  could  redeem  their 
odal  rights  when  they  liked."  In  1137,  Eari  Rognwald,  in 
want  of  money  to  build  St  Magnus'  Cathedral,  offered  the 
landowners  that  instead  of  redeeming  the  right  of  each  auo- 
cession  as  it  fell  in,  they  should  redeem  the  odal  outright,  which 
they  did.  After  this  the  conditions  of  the  odal  holding  re- 
mained gradually  decaying  by  the  aubdiviaion  of  lands  and 
the  l^al  encroachments  of  the  Stuarts. 

On  his  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1075,  Godred  Ciovan 
kept  for  his  own  men  the  south  of  the  island,  but  granted  the 
north  to  the  natives,  on  condition  that  none  of  them  shoold  at 
any  time  presume  to  claim  any  portion  of  the  land  by  heredi- 
tary possession.  1* 

In  a  settlement  in  1196  between  Sverri,  king  of  Norway, 
and  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  Sverri,  confiscating  the  estates  of 
those  who  bad  rebelled,  "  fixed  a  limit  of  three  years  in  which 
the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  might  ransom  the  estates  with 
money."  ^  He  takes  Shetland  under  his  own  control  for 
tax  and  tribute,  and  from  this  it  came  as  a  crown  colony  under 
the  direct  rule  of  the  king  of  Norway. 

The  author  of  the  Didlogus  de  Scaccario,  chap,  ix.,  says 
that  William  the  Conqueror  took  the  lands  of  the  Saxons, 
and  returned  them  to  them  without  the  right  of  siiooession, 
leaving  them  to  gain  that  by  bargains  with  their  lords. 

The  same  feature  is  found  wherever  the  communal  sooiety 
is  seen,  from  Ireland  to  India.     The  free  institutions  of  the 
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SlavB  aie  noted  by  Byzaotine  writers  ol  eariy  ttmee,  but  they 
gradoally  cease  to  be  free,  overpowered  by  the  Byzantine 
principle  of  nnlimited  monarohiosl  power,  which  in  all  time 
throogh  Borne  has  foagbt  the  folkmoot  and  all  lepreaentative 
institutions. 

Speaking  of  the  decay  of  parliamentary  forces  in  Russia 
under  Peter  the  Oreat,  and  pointing  to  the  worthlessness  of 
Pariiaments  in  England  under  the  Tudora  and  Stuarts  up  to 
1640,  and  the  National  Assembly  in  France  after  1613,  M. 
KoTalevsky  says  :  "  The  fall  of  representative  institutions  we 
notice  both  in  England  and  France  was  a  common  fact  of 
European  history."  King  Charles  I.  of  England  was  not  the 
only  sinner. 

Noras. — '  What  ia  ber«  eaid  of  the  Orknejm  uul  Shetlands  applim, 
for  the  moat  part,  aa  far  aa  <Hie  can  aaoertam,  to  Han  and  the  Weetem 
lalanda  of  SooUand.  But  our  authoritiea  for  tiieae  parts  of  the  lalanda 
are  of  the  weakeot.  *  Landnunaboo,  i.  vii.  2 ;  viii.  2.  *  Land' 
namaboc,  n.  iii.  S,  6.  *  Laodnamaboc,  n.  iv.  3.  '  Londnamaboc, 
n.  iv.  14,  15.  *  Landnamaboc,  v.  i.  1.  '  Lib.  v.,  c.  2,  art.  63. 
See  Appeodiz  C,  Town  or  Towiuhip.  "  Haokenzie'B  OrietntuMi. 
pp.  10-11.  *  Beimehrmfila,  i.  125-126.  ^*  Lib.  v.,  c.  3,  art.  ii. 
■*  Hackenzie's  QrievanoM,  p.  7.  ^  Deelaratoiy  Law  made  in  the  Law 
Ting  of  Shettaod,  August  22,  1004.  ^  Harold  Harfager'a  Saga, 
o.  32 ;  Saga  of  Olaf  the  Saint,  c.  99 ;  Laing'a  £f nrnffcrtn^to.  "  Chron. 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  anno  1066.  Train,  in  his  HUtory  oj  Man,  says, 
"  The  ialuid  ia  divided  into  two  parte,  south  and  north ;  the  inhabi- 
tanto  of  tlie  former  speak  like  8cot«,  and  of  the  latter  like  Irish." 
»  Sverri'a  Saga,  126. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

AUBNATIOH   AND   UniBBITANCB 

The  Right  of  JUdempUon.—'Uhe  subject  of  the  restraints  on 
alienation  and  the  principles  of  inheritance  of  communal 
property  is  capable  of  illustration  in  the  past  from  almost 
every  country  in  Europe  ;  it  has  left  deep  marks  on  the  laws 
and  habits  of  those  countries  from  which,  as  an  institntion, 
it  has  disappeared ;    it  is  still  fully  or  partially  the  basis  of 
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eociaty  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  espeoially  in  Russia,  Serbia, 
and  other  countries  in  the  East.  While  the  influence  of  the 
feudal  Bystem  has  very  generally  ceased  to  affect  modem 
society,  the  instinctive  ideas  of  the  communal  society  remain 
dormant  in  the  mind,  ready  to  point  to  and  help  to  modify 
evils  attaching  to  the  individu^  ownership  of  property,  or, 
if  ignorantly  handled,  to  incite  to  revolution. 

I  have  treated  the  Norwegian  land  question  separately, 
because,  owing,  as  I  see  it,  to  the  origin  of  the  settlement, 
the  smBU  area  of  cultivable  soil  and  the  seafaring  occupations, 
the  immediate  family  rather  than  the  group  family  or  tribe 
had  early  become  the  unit  of  division,  the  chief  restriction 
either  on  gift  inter  vivos  or  public  sale  being  the  right  of 
redemption  by  the  near  kinsfolk  of  the  shares  which  the 
customary  law  secured  to  them. 

This  right  of  redemption  to  land  was  customary  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  Islands,  including  England,^  though  in  ail 
oases  it  slowly  dies  away.  But  where  there  was  a  wider 
circle  of  kinsfolk  entitled  to  share  in  the  inheritance,  this 
right  was  only  part  of  a  general  prohibition  of  alienation, 
accompanied  by  large  exceptions  for  various  causes.  The 
principles  which  governed  alienation  and  inheritance  to  laud 
in  the  other  tribal  parts  of  the  Islands  differed  little  from 
the  Norwegian  custom  except  in  d^ree. 

In  England,  under  feudal  law  and  the  influence  of  Borne, 
the  bocland  exceptions,  which  governed  the  alienation  of 
acquired  land,  ate  out  the  custonks  relating  to  community 
laud.  Such  exceptions  being  in  writing,  while  the  inheritance 
to  common  land  was  matter  of  unwritten  custom,  the  records 
of  successions  to  bocland  have  been  taken  as  the  rule  and 
not  as  the  exception,  resulting  in  a  most  confused  picture 
of  landholding  in  early  society.  The  custom  in  England 
before  Roman  and  feudal  influences  caused  the  commun^ 
society  to  decay  was  almost  certainly  under  the  Danish  kings 
the  same  Scandinavian  custom,  a  family  succession  with 
right  of  redemption  to  the  heirs.  "  If  any  dies  without  a 
cwide,"  the  lord  is  to  take  nothing  but  the  heriot,  and  the 
property  is  to  be  distributed  under  him  "among  the  wife  and 
children  and  the  nearest  kinsfolk,  to  each  the  proper  share."  * 
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The  effect  of  the  feudal  aystem,  when  it  was  Domodified, 
was  that,  while  increasing  miUtary  effioienoy,  it  affected  the 
whole  social  fabric  by  doing  away  with  all  lighta  of  the 
children  to  the  uaufrnct  of  the  soil.  The  children  of  the 
man  endowed  with  the  land  by  his  lord  had  no  claim  as 
snch  to  succeed  to  any  share  of  his  tenancy  in  land,  and 
certainly  had  to  pay  for  the  goodwill  of  the  lord  in  com- 
petition with  others  for  any  custom  of  inheritance. 

The  giant  to  the  lord's  follower  was  in  the  first  instance 
only  a  temporary  grant  to  him  personally  (a  grant  unlikely 
to  be  objected  to  by  the  main  body  of  the  freemen),  in  retnm 
for  and  so  long  only  as  he  performed  certain  specified  duties. 
These  performed,  the  grantee  was  in  his  own  territory  absolute 
master  leader  and  judge.  He  was  a  free  man  except  as  regards 
the  conditions  on  which  he  had  been  granted  the  use  of 
the  land.  The  duties  usual  were  to  follow  the  lord  to  battle  ; 
to  go  with  him  to  the  law  court  or  to  the  general  assembly 
and  make  oath  for  him  there  ;  to  assist  him  in  paying  the 
compensation  for  other  members  of  the  commimity  for  whom 
the  lord  was  responsible  ;  and  to  abide  by  hia  decision  in 
his  court  in  all  matters  which  might  concern  him  or  the 
community  for  whom  he  stood. 

But  the  tendency  was  persistent  to  make  temporary 
possession  permanent. 

Daring  the  long  growth  of  the  system  it  must  very  early 
have  become  a  custom  in  this  succession  of  life  interests 
that  on  the  death  of  the  father  the  eldest  son,  as  supposedly 
the  most  capable  fighter,  should  succeed  to  the  user  of  the 
land  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  pajnng  the  lord  for  his 
assistance  to  his  title. 

The  land  divisible  among  the  members  of  the  family 
reeted  in  the  head  of  the  family,  in  Ireland  called  the  geilfin^ 
chief,  in  Walee  the  penteulu,  and  in  any  matters  of  distri- 
bution or  alienation  he  made  decision  for  the  family.  It 
was  an  easy  transition  that  the  land  hitherto  held  in  common 
by  the  family  shonld  rest  in  the  eldest  son,  the  obUgation 
being  on  him  at  first  to  make  provision  for  the  others  of  the 
immediate  family.' 

The  alienation  of  goods  and  chattels,   until  their  dis- 
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tribution  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chttroh,  was  sabjeot  to 
specified  cuetoms  of  inheritance  by  the  vife  and  ohildien, 
and  to  the  obligation  to  offer  to  the  membera  of  the  com- 
munity any  goods  for  sale  before  seeking  a  foreign  market. 
Beyond  these  restrictions  their  movement  was  in  the  un- 
fettered discretion  of  the  individual. 

I  have  spoken  of  inheritance  to  land,  but  this  may  be 
misunderstood.  We  must  dearly  distinguish  between  the 
customs  of  alienation  and  inheritance  before  the  introduction 
of  the  modem  will  and  alter. 

The  Saxons  had,  for  instance,  a  form  of  conveyance  * 
reserving  a  life  interest  to  the  grantor,  of  the  chaiaoter  of 
a  corrody,  which  has  been  called  a  will,  a  means  of  the 
monastery  making  sure  of  a  man's  goods  or  land  during  his 
life,  but  allowing  his  occupation  and  use  of  them  in  his 
lifetime.  The  kinsmen  who  were  entitled  alter  his  death, 
if  it  were  a  death-bed  will,  would  be  pretty  sure  to  dispute 
the  validity  of  an  exception  to  the  role  that  a  man  might 
not  leave  land  away  from  his  family.  Another  kind  waa  a 
gift  to  pious  uses  as  part  of  a  death-bed  confession,  accom- 
panied by  the  receipt  of  the  sacraments.  I  question  whether 
this  was  revocable.  Queen  Matilda,  in  extreme  iUneee,  gave 
away  all,  even  to  the  bed  she  lay  on,  to  the  Ghuroh.  But 
she  recovered.^ 

Until  the  modem  testament,  adapted  from  the  Roman 
will,  gave  to  the  possessor  both  of  land  and  goods  an  almost 
unlimited  power  of  disposition  after  death,  the  only  means 
by  which  property  of  any  sort  could  pass  from  one  to  another 
were  (1)  gift  tjUer  vivos,  (2)  an  unwritten  custom  of  devolution 
of  land  or  other  property  to  classes  by  right  of  kinship,  near 
or  remote,  and  (3)  a  public  sale. 

As  observed  elsewhere,  this  question  of  alienation  and 
inheritance  was  intimately  connected  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  kinsfolk  for  wrongs,  the  social  rights  and  duties  being 
coupled  together,  as  they  always  are  in  every  healthy  society, 
the  customary  law  as  to  movement  of  land  being  framed  in 
every  part  with  a  view  to  keep  the  common  property  intact, 
so  that  it  might  not  be  dissipated  to  those  not  responsible 
for  the  wrongs. 
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The  F<mrf<M  Division  of  Land. — From  the  very  earliest 
records  everywhere  we  seem  to  see  a  fourfold  diviBion  of 
land  into  (1)  land  of  wbioh  the  use  was  common  to  the  whole 
community,  whether  tribe  or  group  family  ;  (2)  fenced  land, 
divisible  among  and  heritable  according  to  custom  by  the 
immediate  or  group  family :  in  its  origin  undoubtedly  a 
return  for  improvement ;  (3)  land  of  which,  as  the  exception 
to  this  common  ownership,  the  user  has  been  for  a  short 
period  acquired  by  an  individual  for  himself  or  his  family  by 
his  own  exertions,  or  as  payment  forservioes,  oraa  appendant 
to  an  office  in  the  community  ;  and,  finally,  (4)  the  laud 
assigned  for  support  to  the  official  class,  the  lands  of  the 
Taniet,  of  the  Brehon,  of  the  Church,  of  the  officials  of  the 
King's  Court,  and  the  Mensal  lands.     To  take  (4)  first. 

The  "  mensal  lands  "  were  lands  voluntarily  set  apart 
by  the  community  from  time  immemorial  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  king  or  chief.  In  Ireland,  Meath,  with  its  capital 
Tara,  the  land  where  the  four  kingdoms  of  Ulster,  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connaught  met,  was  the  mensal  land  of  the 
Irish  Ardri ; '  in  Scotland,  Gowry,  in  which  was  Scone,  where 
the  earldoms  of  Stratheam  and  Menteith,  Athol,  Angus  and 
Meams,  and  Fife  and  Fothreve  meet,  was  the  mensal  laud 
of  the  Scottish  king.  In  Sir  John  Davis'  -account  of  the  ' 
M'Gniiea  of  Fermanagh,'  he  gives  a  very  pathetic  account 
of  the  old  Brehon  who  kept  in  his  bosom  the  roll  which  set 
out  the  receipts  from  the  mensal  lands  of  M'Guire,  adding 
that  "  besides  these  mensals  M'Guyre  had  240  beeves,  or 
thereabouts,  yearly  paid  tmto  him  out  of  all  the  seven 
baronies,  and  about  his  castle  of  EnniakiUen  he  had  almost  a 
btdlebetagh  of  land,  which  he  manured  with  his  own  ohnries  " 
(p.  264). 

The  common  waste  or  forest  used  by  all,  whether  in 
England,  Ireland,  or  the  Orkneys,  for  pasture,  mineral  and 
timber  reserve,  could  be  alienated  in  one  way  only,  by  the 
gift  of  a  tract  to  be  fenced  for  use  to  a  family  or  an  individual 
member  by  the  chief  acting  on  behalf  of  the  community, 
or  by  the  settlement  on  it  of  strangers  and  aliens  in  the  same 
manner.  Otherwise  no  rules  of  alienation  or  inheritance 
apply  to  it. 
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Hov  this  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  chief  as  he 
gradually  took  the  position  of  owner  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  instance  from  the  English  Year  Books.  Certain 
townships  of  Huntingdon  claim  common  of  herbage  in 
Weybridge  for  all  their  beasts,  on  the  ground  that  their 
arable  lands  and  their  meadows  which  were  fit  to  be  mown 
extend  to  and  abut  upon  the  lord  king's  demesne  wood  of 
Weybridge,  and  that  their  )ands  and  meadows  are  wasted 
by  the  deer  of  the  lord  king,  so  that  they  have  not  nor  can 
have  any  profit  therefrom,  and  that  on  that  account  they 
had  the  aforesaid  common.^  The  king  gave  them  pasture 
in  the  public  waste,  which  in  theory  he  held  for  the  com- 
munity, in  compensation  for  the  wrong  done  by  the  deer 
in  his  own  private  lands. 

The  use  of  this  vast  expanse  of  common  land,  the  founda- 
tion of  a31  cultivation  of  early  times,  and  in  some  parts  until 
recent  times,  was  carefully  r^ulated  in  ail  the  communal 
societies.  The  consideration  of  this  division  of  land  will 
be  deferred  until  we  treat  of  the  uaea  of  the  land  (tn^. 
Chap.  XV.). 

There  remain  (2)  and  (3),  the  land  cultivated  by  the 
community  in  a  common  field,  and  the  individual  user  of 
land  by  private  persons  either  for  a  short  time  or  as  the 
result  of  inheritance. 

Leaving  the  latter  to  one  side,  and  looking  only  to  the 
common  agricultural  user  of  the  land  by  the  community, 
the  co-tillage,  a  redivision  of  the  portions  set  apart  for 
cultivation  took  place  from  time  to  time  as  the  membership 
varied  by  birth  or  death.' 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  variation  in  the  Orkneys, 
where  varions  causes  had  combined  to  replace  early  the 
group  family  as  a  unit  by  the  direct  descendants.  The  parts 
now  referred  to  are  those  in  which  the  group  family  remains 
longer  as  a  political  and  social  unit. 

Where  the  division  continued  to  be  among  the  members 
of  the  tribe  or  group  family,  it  was  no  doubt  at  first  made 
at  stated  periods  of  time.  So  long  as  there  was  plenty  of 
land,  so  long  as  the  main  industry  of  the  people  was  cattle 
breeding  and  hunting,  and  arable  cultivation  was  insignificant. 
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this  might  coatinne.  Bat  eo  soon  as  land  b^an  to  be  used 
to  any  large  extent  for  arable  oultivation,  so  soon  aa  an 
individual  user  began  to  impinge  on  commonal  ownerahip, 
there  would  be  a  growing  tendency  to  make  a  redistribution 
at  deaths,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  land  should  be  put  to  its 
beet  use,  and  should  not  in  one  part  have  too  many  and  in 
another  part  too  few  reeponsible  for  its  cultivation.  A  most 
instructive  acoonnt  of  the  method  by  which  until  recently 
this  used  to  be  done  in  Russia  wilt  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Mir  in  Wallace's  Buaaia, 

A'  all  agriculture  took  plaoe  in  common  fields  in  which 
the  strips  were  intermingled,  no  absolute  separation  was  made 
until  the  owners  became  so  numerous  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  lands  should  cease  to  be  held  in  common  and  be 
permanently  divided.  Where  the  la^er  unit  of  society 
prevailed,  as  in  Irdand  or  Wales,  final  separation  was  post- 
poned for  three  generations  of  the  free  group  family  from 
the  root  owner,  the  sons,  first  cousins  and  second  cousins 
consecutively  dividing  and  equalising  among  themselves 
their  respective  parents'  shares.  After  the  deaths  of  all  the 
second  cousins  their  descendants  separated  into  distinct 
communities.  ^^ 

How  completely  the  use  of  the  land  belonged  to  the  larger 
family  is  shown  by  the  provision  in  the  Welsh  laws  that 
a  father  cannot  dispose  of  his  son's  rights  in  land  or  vice  oeroa, 
exoept  where  there  is  an  agreement  between  father,  brothers, 
first  and  second  cousins,  and  lord,  to  yield  the  land  as  blood 
land,  as  compensation  for  a  tort.  Speakii^  of  the  families 
of  the  fuidhirs  or  atrangera  dependent  on  the  chief,  the  Irish 
Brehon  says,  "the  father  does  not  sell  anything  to  the  pre- 
judice of  hie  sons,  grandsons,  great  grandsoos,  and  great 
great  grandsons."  ^ 

But  these  customs  of  partition  appear  in  Wales,  at  least, 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  group  families  of  freemen.'' 
The  geldable  lands,"  the  lands  occupied  and  cultivated  by 
the  nnfree  men,  aa  also  the  maertrev  or  demesne  lands, 
which  the  chief  cultivated  by  his  own  unfree  dependants, 
were  not  divided  between  the  brothers,  but  were  redivided 
by  the  chief's  officials  between  all  in  the  trev  or  township, 

10 
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i.e.  family  rigfate  were  only  reoc^nised  among  freemen.  It 
vas,  in  faot,  a  chief  distinction  here  between  free  and  nnfree 
men  that  on  the  death  of  an  onfree  man  his  land  fell  back 
into  the  common  stock  of  the  eommonity,  instead  of  b^ng 
divided  among  his  immediate  descendants  even  onto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation. 

Each  member  of  the  community  eo  given  temporary 
possession  of  land  gave,  say  the  Irish  laws,^'  to  the  others 
pledges  of  indemnity  from  disturbance,  pledges  symbolised 
by  placing  an  article  of  small  value  on  the  rack  pins  at  the 
toot  of  the  other's  bed.  The  chief  object  of  this  indemnity 
was  to  secure  that  the  joint  fences  of  the  common  lands 
should  be  properly  kept  up  by  the  individual  members  of  the 
family,  as  the  family  were  responsible  as  against  outsiders  if 
any  one  member  did  not  do  his  share  of  fencing.  See  below. 
Chapter  XX. 

However  the  customs  as  to  the  succession  to  the  common 
lands  of  the  community  might  vary  in  the  Islands,  they  were 
subject  to  the  principle  that  there  could  be  no  personal  suc- 
cession to  community  land,  and  therefore  no  necessity  for 
any  rigid  rules  of  distribution,  the  unwritten  custom,  the 
corns  fin^,  providing  for  its  transmission.  The  idea  that  any 
one  man  could  so  absolutely  own  the  land  of  the  tribe,  sept, 
or  family,  that  he  could  direct  the  enjoyment  of  it  after  he 
had  ceased  by  death  to  make  use  of  it  himself,  was  unknown 
in  the  Islands  unless  by  roay  of  exception.  Where  the  tribe  or 
group  family  was  the  unit,  the  children,  though  they  took  a 
certain  specified  share,  did  not  by  any  means  necessarily  take 
the  share  of  the  parent :  a  fresh  division  was  made.  The 
tribe  lands  on  the  death  of  a  member  were  to  revert  to 
the  tribe. 

If  there  were  no  buildings,  the  land  is  divided  by  seniority  ; 
if  there  are  buildings,  the  youngest  son  takes  the  father's 
homestead,  as  being  the  most  likely  to  be  yet  under  age,  and 
not  yet  fit  to  go  forth  to  war.  Buildings,  which  were  gener- 
ally wooden  huts,  were  not  divided. 

This  customary  devolution  of  land,  the  land  being  held  in 
joint  occupation  through  several  generations,  meant  that 
pedigrees  had  to  be  carefully  kept,  a  matter  of  mnoh  amnse- 
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ment  to  the  conuueroiat  EDgliahman,  who  had  forgotten  the 
neceesitiee  of  its  origin.  The  claimaot  of  land  by  kin  and 
descent  ^  most  show  his  kin  and  descent,  "  and  if  he  be  a 
fourth  man  he  is  a  proprietor." 

Possession  of  titled  land  for  four  generations  gives  a  claim 
to  the  soil.  If  he  lives  out  of  the  country,  his  rights  enure  to 
the  ninth  generation.  In  Orkney  ^*  five  generations  had  to 
be  traced  back  to  claim  odal  right.  The  law  required  these 
genealogies  to  be  proved  in  court,  families  had  oral  genea- 
logies going  back  for  centuries,  handed  down  from  father  to 
son.  The  Senohus  Mor  ^^  says  that  Patrick  left  to  the  poets, 
i.e.  the  Brehou  lawyers,  extemporaneous  recital,  beoaose  it 
was  acquired  through  great  knowledge  and  application ; 
and  (also  the  registering)  of  the  genealogies  of  the  men  of  Erin. 
It  would  be  plainly  part  of  the  buBiness  of  the  poet  lawyer  to 
commit  to  memory  the  pedigrees  on  which  inheritance  to  land 
would  depend. 

Throughout  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  in  the  Western  Highlands  in  the  eighteenth,  when  the 
feudal  system  had  fuUy  spent  its  force  as  a  military  agency, 
the  chiefs  of  all  the  communal  societies  were  being  tempted  and 
coerced  as  the  representatives  of  the  tribes  to  a  surrender  of 
the  tribal  common  lauds  to  the  government,  to  take  them  again 
as  an  individual  grant  to  the  chief  by  feudal  land  law,  thus 
destroying  the  customary  holdings  and  vesting  the  tribe  lands 
absolatoly  in  the  chief  as  feudal  tenant  of  the  Crown. 

I  pause  here  to  describe  a  good  example  of  the  customary 
devolution  and  user  of  community  lands,  a  late  instance  from 
Irish  history,  while  this  process  was  going  on. 

In  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Irish  series,  p.  oxxx,  1687, 
June-August,  on  8th  June  there  is  a  note  describing  the 
ancient  custom  of  division  of  lands,  time  beyond  the  memory 
of  man,  among  the  O'Suilivans  of  Beare  and  Bantiy.  The 
proper  inheritance  of  land  belonging  to  the  O'Suilivans  is 
fifteen  quarters,  every  quarter  containing  three  plough  lands. 
The  one-half  whereof  was  by  ancient  custom  allotted  to  the 
O'Sullivan,  lord  of  the  country  for  the  time  being.  The  other 
half  to  be  divided  and  distributed  among  the  worthiest  and 
best  of  the  name,  as  cousins  and  kinsmen  to  the  lord,  as  a 
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portion  to  live  upon,  viz.  to  the  Tanist,  the  beet  part  o{  the 
sEiid  one-haU,  which  is  two  (}  four)  quarters,  every  quarter 
containing  three  plough  lands.  To  the  second  eldest  next 
the  Tanist,  which  is  Donnel  O'Sullivan,  the  plaintiff,  there 
is  allotted  of  the  said  one-half  six  plough  lands,  and  so  the  rest 
to  be  divided  among  the  other  kinsmen.  But  it  is  to  be 
underBtaoded  that  this  order  was  in  some  times  altered,  and 
BO  ought  to  be  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  that 
is,  according  to  the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  said  name 
of  the  SuUivans,  which  alteration  should  be  when  the  name 
should  augment ;  then  everyone's  portion  were  diminished 
to  give  living  to  the  newcomer ;  and  if  the  name  were 
diminished,  then  the  portion  of  the  deceased  to  be  divided 
among  the  outlivers.  But  the  lord's  portion,  which  is  the 
first  half,  did  never  alter,  but  continued  still  to  be  O'Sullivan 
for  the  time  being.  The  lord  hath  also  four  quarters  of  land 
belonging  to  his  manor  of  Foyd,  and  this,  with  half  the  fifteen 
quarters  aforesaid,  is  all  the  land  the  lord  hath  in  his  own 
possession,  faowbeit  he  is  chief  lord  of  all  the  country.  There 
are  twenty  quarters  more  in  the  country,  which  is  the  lord's 
too,  but  they  be  dotted  to  other  cousins  and  kinsmen  as 
their  shares  of  old  aaoient  ouatom  to  live  upon,  paying  his 
rents  to  the  lord,  which  is  but  little  worth  nowadays  (here 
follows  particulars  of  the  tribesmen),  and  every  one  of  them 
hath  his  share  thereof,  payiim;  his  rent  to  the  lord  for  the  time 
bong,  and  at  the  lord's  pleasure  he  may  take  the  land  out 
of  their  hands  if  they  had  not  paid  the  rent,  which  in  old  times 
was  the  cessii^  of  his  men  of  war,  as  galloglaases,  keme. 
horsemen,  and  such  like,  besides  to  pay  all  his  chargee  when- 
soever he  would  come  oat  of  his  country  to  any  town  or  city, 
to  sessions,  term,  service  of  his  prince,  and  suoh  like,  eto. 

There  is  also  belonging  to  O'Sullivan  two  principal  castlea 
as  his  chief  manors,  or  dwelling,  in  Beare  and  Bantry.  In 
Beare  the  chief  manor  of  Dunboye,  alias  Bearehaven  Caatle, 
of  which  he  carrieth  his  name  of  O'Sullivan  Beare.  In  Bantry, 
the  manor  of  Foyd,  and  another  castle  builded  by  Sit  Owen's 
own  father,  called  Carrig  in  Assyg  ;  the  which  three  rem^neth 
in  the  possession  of  the  said  Sir  Owen.  There  is  also  a  fourth 
castle,  colled  Ardea,  which  is  the  manor,  or  house  allotted 
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STer  for  the  Taniet  for  the  time  being,  and  is  now  in  the  poues- 
don  of  Philip  O'Snllivan,  Tanist  and  brother  to  8ir  Owen  ; 
bat  there  was  never  seen  a  castle  allotted  to  any  other  of 
the  name. 

The  standing  rent  due  to  the  O'Snllivan  out  or  upon  bis 
country  is  but  £40,  and  that  itself  was  ever  allotted  to  the 
tady  for  the  time  being  towards  her  idle  expenses,  bo  as  the 
country  being  no  good  farm  land,  but  all  valleys,  oragged 
rocks  and  bills,  can  yield  no  great  commodity,  and  therefore 
the  O'Snllivan  for  the  time  being  livetb  only  by  the  sea,  and 
the  commodity  thereof,  as  his  fishing,  his  wrecks,  and  such 
like,  etc.  And  for  the  fishing,  it  is  a  thing  uncertain,  for 
some  years ;  if  fishing  do  fall  upon  the  coast,  then  Dunboye 
is  worth  much  ;  if  fishing  fail,  it  cannot  yield  profit. 

For  the  ships  and  boats,  the  rents  of  them  are  but  as  the 
lord  and  they  can  agree,  according  as  the  fishing  do  oontinne 
all  the  season  of  the  year,  or  faQ,  as  sometimes  it  doth  fait, 
within  one  month,  etc. 

The  reason  wherefore  there  is  no  reservation  of  rents  upon 
those  that  hold  the  said  land  is,  beoanse  they  were  to  pay 
everything  that  the  lord  lacked  from  time  to  time,  as  debts, 
building  of  a  house  or  castle,  or  marrying  his  daughter,  or  to 
supply  the  wants  of  his  house,  and  such  like,  etc. 

Individnal  Ovmership  gradvaUy  breaks  in.  — The  prohibition 
of  alienation  of  community  land  must  have  been  broken  into 
as  soon  as  any  individual  was  so  bold  or  so  base  in  a  oommanity 
of  hunters  and  stockbreeders  as  to  grow  com  in  the  home 
pasture,  or  to  tie  his  cow  to  a  stump  in  an  enclosed  piece  of 
wild  grass.^^  Individnal  ownership  of  land  is  allnded  to  in 
the  earliest  parte  of  the  Btehon  lavs.  It  is  found  in  the 
records  of  all  parts  of  the  Islands.  It  appears  early  or  late,  as 
corn-growing  or  commerce  or  Roman  influence  produce  it ;  it 
can  be  traced  slowly  creeping  in  everywhere,  and  everywhere 
it  brings  with  it  feudeil  custom  and  primogeniture.  The 
exceptions  to  the  communal  devolution  are  few  at  first,  and 
dictated  by  the  self-interest  of  the^oommonity. 

When  alienation  of  land  is  avowed  at  all  it  must  be 
assumed,  I  think,  that  it  is  only  a  transfer  from  one  member 
of  the  group  family  to  another  of  his  personal  interest,  and 
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that  all  conveyanoe  to  external  puTohaaera  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited. In  eariy  Irish,  as  in  early  English  law,  the  tribesman 
may  alienate  his  communal  land  for  certain  specified  purposes 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  community :  for  future 
maintenance,^'  for  rewards  to  those  who  had  taken  hia  pro- 
tection, for  support  of  the  aged  of  the  commimity  or  of  his 
own  parents,  for  gifts  to  the  Church,*"  tor  a  preference  to  a 
faTonrite  child,  or  for  a  marriage  dowry.  But  with  these 
exceptions  it  is  only  very  gradually  that  any  occupier  can 
alienate  land.  He  can  only  do  so  in  the  first  instance  when 
he  has  acquired  the  land  by  his  own  efforts,  and  then  only  as 
to  part  of  it.  Probably  the  decay  of  the  communal  society 
has  proceeded  very  far  when  this  becomes  the  rule.  If  and 
when  such  alienation  is  allowed,  the  most  natural  and  equitable 
succession  to  these  lands,  in  default  of  it,  would  be  to  a  man's 
own  personal  family  and  not  to  the  joint  family. 

How  far  the  exception  would  be  allowed  at  all  would 
appear  to  have  depended  on  the  dealings  by  the  seller  with 
the  communal  lands.  If  he  had  accumulated  property  and  so 
benefited  the  community,  he  was  allowed  to  seJl  property ; 
but  if  he  had  already  sold  to  the  extent  allowed  and  had  not 
purchased,  bis  right  to  sell  would  be  keenly  watched  and  was 
questionable.  It  is  assumed  I  take  it  that  when  he  sella  or 
gives,  it  is  not  outside  the  community,  unless  to  the  Church, 
but  a  grant  to  one  within  it  whoae  status  is  such  that  he  is 
able  to  buy  and  fit  to  receive.**  There  would  not  be  much 
harm  done  by  transfer  from  one  member  of  the  same  com- 
munity to  another. 

But  the  power  was  aooompanied  by  exactly  the  same 
qualification  of  necessity  as  in  the  Scandinavian  onatomary 
law.  If  the  gift  was  without  necessity  it  was  liable  to  be  set 
aside.  In  case  of  great  necessity  he  may,  with  leave  from 
the  community,  give  not  only  his  acquired  land,  but  communal 
land  up  to  one-third  of  his  share.  In  the  Iriah  lawa  ^  little 
and  great  necessity  are  twice  defined — that  he  could  avoid 
it,  and  that  he  oould  not  avoid  it,  and  again  as  the  purchase 
of  a  cow  and  horse,  and  a  dearth. 

Where  the  land  is  not  community  land  alienated  for  speci- 
fied allowed  purposes  as  above,  but  has  been  obtained  by  the 
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iDdiTidaal'8  own  labour,  or  when  it  has  been  cleared  and 
enclosed  for  grain  growing  or  meadow,  or  where  it  had  been 
mannred,  the  amount  which  he  may  dispose  of  is  far  greater. 
The  law  is  not  for  the  common  man  only.  The  chief  is  not 
exempt  from  the  social  obligations. 

As  an  example  giveii  in  the  Irish  laws,*^  the  boaire  chief 
may  leave  one-third  of  his  acquired  property  as  he  pleases, 
or  "  if  it  be  the  land  that  grows  it,  t.e.  and  in  right  of  urine 
or  maaore  he  obtains  the  land,  he  can  dispose  of  half."  The 
free  oeile  pays  a  small  sum  for  the  dung  of  the  animals 
loaned.** 

By  the  Welsh  laws,^  Yen.  n.  zvi.,  no  one  is  to  retain 
gardens  in  his  posseesion  on  aoconnt  of  having  manured  them 
for  more  than  one  year ;  for  they  are  to  be  manured  every 
year;  bnt  he  may  (10)  apparently  retain  a  fallow  for  two 
years,  (11)  a  field  where  cattle  lie  and  ley-land  the  same, 
(13)  yard  dung  land  three  years,  and.  (14)  cardung  woodland 
and  manured  fallow  foor  years.  After  these  times  apparently 
the  land  is  again  shared  out,  "  it  is  to  be  ploughed,"  (17) 
which  refers  to  cleared  woodland. 

The  feudal  law  of  England  since  1884  inclines  to  follow  the 
tribal  custom  of  tenants'  unexhausted  improvements. 

The  OeiifiiU. — For  land  which  had  fallen  under  personal 
owneiship,  a  system  of  distribution  and  descent  among  the 
members  of  a  family  who  were  nearest  in  blood  to  the  chief,  or 
prime  stock,  called  the  Ctoilfin^,  is  disclosed  in  the  Irish  laws,  of 
which  the  particulars  are  very  obscure  and  the  opinions  of  ex- 
perts very  contradictory.  Ab  I  have  been  unable  to  satisfy 
myscU  that  I  had  any  clear  conception  of  what  this  system  is, 
or  that  the  veiy  learned  editors  of  the  Brebon  laws  and  other 
scholars  had  arrived  at  any  definite  conclusion,  I  have  not 
bnrdened  this  book  with  further  reference  to  it.  I  refer  to  La 
FamiOe  Gefttgw,  by  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  and  the  pre- 
faces to  the  volumes  of  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Irdand,  especially 
volume  iv.  Our  authorities  for  these  customs  of  alienation  and 
inheritance  before  the  influence  of  Borne  modified  the  oom- 
mnnal  society  are  almost  wholly  Irish  and  Scandinavian.  The 
Scottish  Highlands,  though  undoubtedly  governed  by  the  same 
cnstoms,  show  us  almost  no  written  records  previous  to  feudal- 
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ism.  The  tenures  existent  in  Fordun's  time,  the  demesne  of 
the  Grown,  the  ohnroh  lands  and  feudal  tenuTea,  aays  Skene, 
speaking  of  a  remark  of  Fordun's  about  thanages  in  book  rv., 
chap,  zliii.,  only  show  traces  of  an  older  system.  Wales  again 
falls  early  under  the  influence  of  feudal  and  Boman  ideas. 
The  eccleeiastical  law  "  says  that  the  eldest  son  is  to  have  the 
patrimony,  but  the  law  of  Howel  iidjudges  it  to  the  youngest 
son  as  well  as  the  eldest,  including  bastaids. 

Notes.— ^  See  P.  and  M.,  ii.  247 :  and  Biet.  of  Mon.  of  Abingdon, 
P.  and  H.,  ii.  SOS,  aa  to  the  consent  of  children  who  were  next  <iS  kin. 
*  Canute't  Laxoe,  ii.  70,  Thorpe ;  and  see  Qlanvill,  vii.  1.  *  T.A.C^., 
viii.  fi.  Neither  fiez  de  houberc  nor  sergeanty  nor  barony  can  be 
divided.  2.  The  eldest  son  tabes  the  fief.  The  other  brothers  have 
the  eeohoites  (immovable  h^vditoxy  property  susceptible  of  division). 
If  the  eechoitee  are  of  more  value  than  the  feudal  tenancy  the  eJdeet 
son  can  choose  to  equalise  values.  4.  If  there  were  no  eschoites  the 
eldest  takes  the  Sef  end  supports  his  brothers  in  "  leur  vivre  ou  eo 
mariageouenautremaniere."  fi.  The  vavassoriee  and  Ii  vilain  tenemMit 
(laioum  tenementum)  and  burgages  are  partible  by  ouBtom.  *  Not 
the  owide.  See  P.  and  M.,  vol.  i.  '  Ordericus  Titalie.  •  In  the 
face  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  even  a  ministiy  with  so  little 
sense  of  imagination  as  the  "  Liberals  "  of  1016-16  should  offer  ttie  title 
of  Tara  to  a  Scottish  pew  who  was  neither  an  Irish  freeman  nor  an  Irish 
Ardri,  but  a  pure  foreigner.  '  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  1607. 
Stockdale,  1786,  p.  262.  >  S.P.  Fontt,  p.  2S,  Selden  Soo.  *  See 
Sir  John  Davis,  Rep.,  pp.  29,  49 ;  Hil.  3  Jac.  Le  Irish  Custome  de  Oavel- 
kind  and  Hil.  S  Jac.  Le  Caa  de  Tauiatry.  ">  A.L.W.,  Ven.  n.  xii.  IS ; 
A.L.  Ird.,  iv.  69-76.  "  A.L.W.,  Ven.  n.  xv.  8j  A.L.  7rd.,  iv.  287. 
"  See^.L.Tr.,  Ven.  n.  xii.  1-6.  "  t.e.  lands  which,  wys  note,  A.L.W., 
Ven.  n.  xii.  6,  are  the  bond  maenols  which  are  subject  to  supply  t^e  king. 
"jl.Z..7rrf.,iv.  69-76.  "  X.I..TP.,Ven.  n.xiv.  »  Johnston's Introd. 
to  Orlmey  and  ShtOmid  Rteorde.  "  A.L.  Ird.,  i.  46.  "  ^x.  /nf., 
iii.  417.  The  owner  of  a  dog  is  liable  for  ite  trespass  if  he  knowingly 
tied  it  to  a  hollowed  withered  stake.  ^*  A.L.  Ird.,  iii.  47-61.  H^n- 
tenanoe  by  the  foster  son,  ibid.,  63,  line  3  et  atq.  *°  AX.  Ird.,  iii. 
63,  60.  "  A.L.  Ird.,  iii.  46.  He  who  buys  and  has  not  sold  is 
capable  of  grants  out  of  his  own  acquired  wealth,  but  he  leaves  the 
property  of  the  tribe  intact.  Comm.,  But  he  leatea — i.e.  but  that  he 
leaves  their  right  to  the  tribe  entirely  and  completely,  i.e.  the  one- 
third,  or  an  equ(^  quantity  of  other  land.  As  I  understand  this,  iha 
one-third  refers  to  the  acquired  wealth.  Ibid.,  ii.  283.  He  is  not 
to  sell  or  ahenate  his  tribe  land.  Cknnm.,  i.e.  the  whole  of  it,  i.e.  or 
release  it  in  favour  of  an  adopted  son  of  an  extern  tribe.  ^  ASi. 
Ird.,  iii.  47.  61.  *»  A.L.  Ird.,  iii.  49,  61.  «  A.L.  Ird.,  ii.  201. 
«  A.L.W.,  Ven.  n.  xvi.  9-17.         »  A.L.W.,  Ven.  u.  xii.  2. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

ALIENATION  AND   INHEBITANCB — continued 

pASBiNa  to  the  indiTidual  nee  of  land  by  private  persons 
u  snch,  the  Brehon  law  text  aummarisee  the  principle  as 
th&t  "  no  one  should  grant  land  except  each  as  he  has  pur- 
chased himself,  unleea  by  oommon  consent  of  the  tribe  (group 
family),  and  that  he  leaves  his  share  of  the  land  to  revert 
to  the  oommon  posBeeston  of  the  gionp  family  after  him."  ^ 
"  The  proper  datiee  of  one  towards  the  tribe  are  that  when 
he  has  not  bought  he  should  not  sell." 

Bat  it  is  implied  that  he  may  mortage  his  family  land  : 
"  everyone  is  wealthy  who  keeps  his  tribe  land  perfect  as 
he  got  it,  who  does  not  leave  greater  debt  on  it  than  he  found 
on  it " ;  "no  person  should  leave  a  rent  upon  his  land  or 
Qpon  his  tribe  which  he  did  not  find  upon  it." 

Under  any  system  of  oommon  oultura  the  right  of  aliena- 
tion must  have  been  much  restricted,  as  the  buyer  took  it 
under  the  obligations  entered  into  by  (he  community,  both 
in  respect  of  the  cultivated  strips  and  of  the  rights  exercised 
over  the  waste.  All  dealinf^  with  land  had  to  consider  the 
effect  on  the  waste  and  on  the  easements  over  the  waate 
which  attached. 

Oavdkind. — This  form  of  inheritance  to  land,  by  which 
it  was  partible  among  all  the  males,  in  default  amoi^ 
daughters,  was  called  Gavelkind.  We  meet  with  it  not  only 
in  Ireland,  where  it  exists  in  the  archaic  form  in  connection 
with  the  repartition  of  lands  among  the  members  of  the  sept, 
but  in  various  other  parts,  especially  in  Kent,  where  the  lands 
descended  to  the  males  of  the  family  proper.  Littleton,' 
writing  "  De  Tenure  appel  Gavelkind  deins  I'County  de  Kent," 
adds,  "  anxy  tiel  custome  est  en  autera  lieux  X>engleterre  et 
auxy  tiel  oustome  et  North  Gallee,"  eto.  A  note  under  the 
words  North  G^ee  says  that  the  custom  existed  in  Wales, 
as  in  England,  "  a  tempore  cnjns  non  existatit  memoria."  The 
learned  Mr  EHon,  in  Us  Kentish  7'enwM,  mentions  numerous 
places,  such  as  Chester,  many  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
Taunton    Dean  uid  other   parts  of    Somerset,  Gloucester, 
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Wareham  in  Dorset,  Vak  in  Wales,  etc.,  where  a  tenure  called 
by  this  name  is  fonnd.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  practically 
identical,  except  that  it  excludes  females,  with  the  odal  hold- 
ii^  of  the  Orkneys,  the  distinction  being  that  in  the  Irish 
form  we  see  the  archaic  society  in  which  the  group  family 
has  not  yet  given  way  to  the  immediate  family  of  father, 
mother,  and  children.  One  connection  between  the  Kentish 
and  the  Welsh  gavelkind  is  the  allotting  to  the  youngest  son 
of  the  tyddyn  or  homestead  on  division." 

"  I^a  R^lution  des  Jufiticea  touchant  le  Irish  Custome  de 
Gavelkind  "  is  not  only  an  exposition  of  this  custom  of  partition 
and  inheritance  of  land,  but  it  also  gives  a  description  of  the 
oommunal  society  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  depict  here 
as  it  affects  the  occupation  of  the  land,  and  sets  out  the  reasons 
or  excuses  for  the  abolition  of  the  custom.  It  is  of  suflScient 
value  to  be  quoted  at  length,  substituting  generally  for  the 
expression  Irish  or  meer  Irish,  primitive  peoples,  Teatonic 
or  Germanic,  if  you  like. 

"  First,  it  is  to  be  known  that  the  lands  possessed  by 
the  meer  Irish  within  this  Realm  were  divided  into  several 
territories  or  countries,  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  Irish 
country  were  divided  into  several  septs  and  lineages. 

"  Secondly,  in  every  Irish  territory  there  was  a  lord  or 
chieftain  and  a  Tanist  who  was  his  suoceasor  apparent.  And 
of  every  Irish  sept  or  lineage  there  was  also  a  chief  who  was 
called  a  canfinny  (ceanfin6)  or  caput  cognationis. 

"  Thirdly,  all  the  possessions  within  these  Irish  territories 
(before  the  common  law  of  England  was  established  in  this 
Realm  as  it  now  is)  ran  always  either  in  course  of  tanistry 
or  in  course  of  gavelkind.  Every  seignory  or  ohiefry,  with 
the  portion  of  land  which  passed  with  it,  went  withoat  parti- 
tion to  the  tuiist,  who  always  came  in  by  election  or  strong 
hand  and  not  by  descent ;  but  all  the  inferior  tenancies  were 
partible  between  the  males  in  gavelkind. 

"  Yet  the  estate  which  the  lord  had  in  the  ohiefry  or  which 
the  inferior  tenants  had  in  gavelkind  was  not  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  but  a  temporary  or  transitory  possession.  For  as 
the  next  heir  of  the  lord  or  chieftain  wes  not  to  inherit  the 
chi^ry,  but  the  oldest  and  worthiest  of  the  sept,  who  was 
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often  lemoved  and  expelled  by  another  who  was  more  active 
and  strong  than  be "  (as  William  Bufus  expelled  Robert, 
Stephen  Matilda,  John  Arthur,  etc.),  "so  the  lands  of  the 
nature  of  gavelkind  were  not  partible  among  the  next  heirs 
males  of  bim  who  died  seised,  bnt  among  all  the  males  of 
his  sept  in  this  manner. 

"  The  canfinny  or  chief  of  a  sept  (who  was  commonly 
the  most  ancient  of  the  sept)  made  all  the  pftrtitions  at  his 
diBcretion ;  and  after  the  birth  of  any  ter-tenaut,  who  had 
a  competent  portion  of  land,  assembled  all  the  sept,  and 
having  thrown  all  their  poseeBsionB  into  hotchpot,  made  a 
new  partition  of  aU  ;  in  which  partition  he  did  not  assign 
to  the  son  of  him  who  died  the  portion  which  his  father  had, 
but  he  allotted  to  each  of  the  sept,  according  to  his  seniority, 
the  better  or  greater  portion. 

"  Thrae  portions  or  properties  being  so  fdlotted  and  assigned 
were  possessed  and  enjoyed  accordingly  until  a  new  partition 
was  made,  which  at  the  discretion  or  will  of  the  canfinny  was 
to  be  made  on  the  death  of  each  inferior  tenant.  And  bo  by 
reason  of  these  frequent  partitions  and  removals  or  translations 
of  the  tenants  from  one  portion  to  another,  all  the  possessions 
were  uncertain  ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  poaseesions  was 
the  very  oansQ  that  no  civil  habitations  were  erected,  no 
enclosure  or  improvement  wae  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Irish 
countries  where  this  custom  of  gavelkind  was  in  use,  especially 
in  Ulster,  which  seemed  to  be  f^  one  wilderness  before  the 
new  plantation  made  by  the  English  undertakers  there."  * 

The  judges  go  on  to  point  out  differences  between  Irish  and 
Kentish  gavelkind,  one  being  that  in  Kent  the  wife  is  endow- 
able  of  a  moiety.  The  Irish  custom,  they  say,  was  agreeable 
to  the  custom  of  gavelkind  used  in  North  Wales.^ 

Spenser,  in  his  View  of  Ireland*  tells  us  that  the  desoend- 
ants  of  the  men  who  submitted  to  Henry  VIII.  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  submission  because  their  fathers  had  only 
a  life  interest  in  the  lands. 

By  way  of  tryii^  to  force  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  to 
pretend  to  abjuro  his  religion,  17-18  Geo.  III.,  o.  49,  sect.  1,  - 
enacta  that  lands  of  papists  in  Ireland  are  descendible  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  i.e.  in  gavelkind,  unless 
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the  eldest  eon  conforms  to  the  Protestant  religion — oue  of  thoM 
almost  incredible  acts  of  meanness  which  dot  Irish  history 
in  the  centuries. 

Sir  John  Davis,  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbary 
concerning  the  counties  o{  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and 
Cavan,  1607,'  writing  of  this  custom  of  gavelkind,  wherein 
there  is  no  difference  made  between  legitimate  sons  and 
bastards,  says  therefore  both  these  costoms,  both  of  tanistry 
and  gavelkind,  in  this  kingdom  are  lately,  by  the  opinion  of 
all  the  judges  here,  adjudged  to  be  utterly  void  in  law,  not 
only  for  its  inconvenience  and  unreasonableness,  but  because 
it  was  a  mere  personal  custom,  which  tended  to  alter  the 
descent  of  inheritance,  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  (English) 
common  law,  which  King  James  had,  with  a  wise  policy, 
extended  over  all  the  Irish  oountries  ;  which  "  wise  policy  " 
of  wrong  and  robbery,  instead  of  a  reform  of  the  existing 
customary  law,  may  be  said  to  have  been  responsible  for 
all  the  poUtical  evils  which  Ireland  has  suffered  through 
the  centuries  until  to-day. 

The  disadvantages  to  the  individual,  if  not  to  the  society, 
were  in  past  times  that  these  customs  of  inheritance  resulted 
in  the  multiplication  of  small  landholdeis  or  lords,  whose 
diminishing  properties  were  subdivided  among  their  children, 
lords  who  exacted  pin-prick  dues  on  the  men  below  them. 

It  often  happens,  says  Edward  I.,  when  di^avdling  the 
lands  of  John  of  Cobham  in  1276,^  that  tenements  held  in 
gavelkind,  which,  so  long  as  theyiemained  whole,  were  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  realm  and  provided  a  livelihood 
for  many,  are  divided  among  co-heirs  into  so  many  parts  and 
fragments  that  each  one's  part  will  hardly  support  him, 

VaTtations  of  the  Cuatom. — The  development  of  the  custom 
varied  in  the  (USerent  parts  of  the  Islands  according  as  the 
local  conditions  quickened  or  retarded  the  change  to  individual 
ownership.  In  the  Orkneys  the  economic  forces,  the  very 
small  amount  of  land  available,  the  call  of  the  sea  and  of 
trade  cause  the  odal  landowner  to  sink  into  a  feudal  tenancy. 
When,  in  England,  sub-infendation  of  feudal  tenancies  was 
allowed,  Edward  used  force  and  parliamentary  influence 
(the  statute  Quo  Warranto)  to  regulate  the  rights  and  claims 
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of  the  holders  of  tnmate  oianors,  ae  James  I.  of  Scotland  oaUed 
for  titles  in  the  fifteenth  century  of  the  holdem  of  the  many 
regalities  of  Scotland.  Where  the  king  did  not  exercise 
Bach  control  the  oonditioos  led  to  such  ontbreaks  as  the 
French  Revolution.  In  Ireland  the  history  of  the  arrested 
development  has  been  one  long  story  of  muddle  and  oppression 
uid  misunderstanding,  assisted  by  a  cross-current  of  religions 
prejudice. 

Alienation  uadar  Feudal  %«tem.— Turning  to  the  feudal 
system,  at  first  the  feudal  tenant  could  not  alienate  his  land 
at  all.  It  vaa  a  personal  tie  between  him  and  his  lord  for 
personal  service  which  he  alone  oould  give.  It  was  of  the 
first  necessity  that  the  tenant  should  not  part  with  the  lands 
to  another  who  might  not  be  such  an  efficient  fighter  or  so 
able  to  bring  a  force  into  the  field.  Succession  to  land  resolves 
itself  into  a  succession  of  life  interests,  with  the  result  that 
to-day  a  life  estate  is  a  freehold  and  a  lease  for  999  years  is 
not.  The  eldest  son  of  the  tenant,  if  a  soond  man,  was  the 
most  likely  person  to  succeed  his  father,  especially  as  the  lord 
had  over  him  when  a  minor  the  rights  of  wardship  and 
marriage.  But  even  if  the  grant  of  the  lands  had  been  made 
to  the  late  tenant  and  his  heirs,  the  son  would  require 
personally  to  be  put  in  posseeaion  of  the  land  (livery  of  seisin), 
and  would  have  to  pay  a  heriot  for  being  enfeoffed,  the  son 
taking  nothing  as  heir  unless  he  was  enfeoffed  by  the  grantor. " 
Magna  Gluirta,  ch.  2,  attempted  to  regulate  this  payment  at 
death,  a  provision  afiecting  the  barons  as  much  as  the  king 
or  Church. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  only  alienation  allowed 
was  for  the  marriage  of  a  daughter,  which  presumably  brought 
npon  the  land  a  new  capable  fighter,  and  for  religious  uses.^** 
But  in  his  time  the  Crusades,  which  saw  the  ruling  powers 
Belling  and  mortgaging  kingdoms  and  principalities  to  take 
the  Cross,  broke  in  upon  the  feudal  principle,  and  the  general 
employment  of  mercenaries  completed  the  change,  so  that  it 
came  to  matter  little  who  the  immediate  tenant  was,  provided 
that  the  services  and  rents  reserved  had  been  performed  and 
paid.  There  being  little  ready  money  in  use,  sales  took  the 
form  of  a  lease  for  life  or  for  a  term  subject  to  the  services 
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and  rente  reeerred,  called  sub-iufeadation.  Bat  the  grantee 
oould  pafis  on  the  land  bo  long  as  he  had  heiis. 

If  he  had  not  heirs,  the  land  would  follow  the  customary 
rule  of  the  dying  oommnnal  soci^y  and  vest  in  the  lord 
aa  chief  in  theory  for  the  community,  in  effect  for  himself 
personally.  As  the  lord's  and  thetenant'e  rights  swayed  back 
and  forth  in  legislation,  men  gradually  acquired  the  right  to 
sell  their  lands.  The  lords  attempted  to  prevent  alienation 
from  the  donor  or  his  heirs  by  statute  ;  ^  the  courts  repealed 
the  statute  ^  by  a  legal  fiction  called  sufiering  a  common 
recovery,  which  enuied  until  the  year  1833.  But  the  exclusive 
descent  from  father  to  son  by  successive  life  estates,  though 
abolished  as  a  law,  has  been  kept  up  by  custom  through 
settlements  on  marriage. 

If  the  tenant  conveyed  part  of  his  lands,  reservii^  services, 
to  meet  the  dues  to  his  own  lord,  he  became  lord  of  this  part 
himself,  with  all  the  feudal  rights  of  wardship  and  so  forth, 
to  the  detriment  of  his  own  lord's  right.  This  was  stopped  by 
statute,'*  which  prevented  a  man,  on  a  conveyance  of  h^ 
whole  interest  in  any  part  of  his  land,  an  interest  called  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  in  the  land,  from  making  any  reservation, 
thus  making  the  buyer  the  tenant  of  the  original  lord. 

The  necessity  for  livery  of  seisin,  the  passing  of  possession 
from  one  man  to  another  by  the  public  delivery  of  some 
symbolic  thing  such  as  a  clod  of  earth  or  a  key,  led  to  the 
doctrine  of  uses. 

If  the  heir  went  abroad,  if  the  man  to  whom  the  lord 
wished  to  make  a  grant  was  following  the  king's  oonrt'  or 
had  gone  on  a  crusade,  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  be 
put  in  possession  was  by  deUvering  that  symbol  of  possession 
to  some  other  person  for  his  use  or  benefit  until  it  could  be 
personally  delivered  to  him.  When  the  Franciscans  came  in 
the  twelfth  century,  prohibited  from  acquiring  property  by 
their  vowe  of  poverty,  the  rich  convert,  who  wished  to  give 
them  a  shelter,  conveyed  a  house  to  some  reliable  person  to 
the  use  of  the  Franciscan  community  for  their  benefit.  Then 
begins  the  struggle  between  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  as  to  the  conveyance  of  property, 
which  does  not  end  until  the  passiDg  of  the  Statute  of  Usee.^* 
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The  Chancery,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,, 
^owed  lands  to  be  conveyed  to  religious  houBes,  notwith- 
standing the  Statutes  of  Mortmain  forbidding  it,  by  means  of 
this  conreyance  to  a  use,  and  the  Courts  tried  to  prevent  it. 

The  Statute  of  Uses  tried  to  put  an  end  to  this  by  enacting 
that  he  that  had  the  use  had  also  the  l^al  possession.  But 
the  clerk  of  Chancery  was  too  shrewd  for  the  common  lawyer. 
He  created  a  trust  upon  a  use,  the  first  taking  the  legal,  the 
second  the  beneficial  possession,  with  the  result  that  convey- 
ances are  to-day  made  unto  and  to  the  use  of  A  in  trust 
for  B,  etc. 

The  tenant  for  life  of  feudal  land  was  in  the  same  position 
as  the  tribesman  with  regard  to  waste,  the  lord  standing  in 
the  place  of  the  community.  The  tenant  could  not  cut 
timber  trees,  pull  down  buildings,  dig  minerals  or  cut  tnrf . 

Only  very  gradually  indeed,  even  in  England,  does  primo- 
geniture become  an  absolute  rule,  and  only  very  gradually 
can  the  tenant  of  lands  convey  them  inter  vivoa  as  against 
his  heir.^    Even  of  acquired  lands  he  must  not  give  away  all. 

Scottish  Feudal  HoldiTig.  — The  south-eastern  Scottish  imita- 
tion of  English  feudalism  as  shown  in  Fordun  is  detailed  in 
Skene's  C^ic  Scotlarid.^  The  Scottish  king  gave  lands  in 
perpetuity  to  the  great  men,  the  earls,  thanes,  and  freeholders, 
subject  to  an  annual  payment  to  him.  Another  class  of 
holders,  who  became  the  tacksmen  or  kindly  tenants  of  a  later 
time,  usually  kinsmen  of  the  lord,  held  lands  on  long  leases  or 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  one  or  two  lives,  and  beneath  them 
were  the  nnfree  on  a  yearly  tenancy. 

The  king's  demesne  lands  were  farmed  by  a  thane  who  paid 
a  share  of  the  produce  as  can  or  coigny.  The  wars  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  III.  reeolted  in  most  of  the  thanages  re- 
verting to  the  Crown  and  becoming  feudal  tenancy  under  the 
Norman  Bruce  and  bis  successors. 

Skene  *^  quotes  as  an  example  a  deed  enfeoffing  Walter 
de  Lealy,*^  expressly  providing  against  the  recovery  of  the 
lands  from  the  feudal  holder  by  the  heirs  of  thanes  who 
anciently  held  these  thanages  for  a  feu  rent  or  cain,  as  Toiseoh 
of  the  tribe.  In  these  changes  the  waste  land  became  known 
aa  forest,  and  passed  to  the  Crown. 
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AU  TranaacHona  VeHxU. — Until  the  great  revolutionary 
'  agency  of  the  will  was  in  use,  all  dlBposition  of  lasid,  of  which 
alienation  was  allowed,  was  inter  vivos,  and  all  transaotions 
relating  to  property  were  carried  on  ap  to  a  very  late  date 
without  the  use  of  writing.  We  come  down  to  the  days  of 
the  Tudors  before  Berioua  l^^lation  emphasises  the  will ;  it 
is  past  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  when  England 
thinks  it  necessary  to  enact  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 

The  express  contracts,  which  the  Irish  Brehon  and  the 
other  tribal  judges  enforced,  were  verbal  contracts  ;  and 
gifts  inter  vivos  were  verbal  before  witneesee,  made  b^ore  the 
chief,  and  registered  in  the  memory  of  the  poet ;  any  wish 
for  the  variation  of  the  customary  law  of  descent  in  favour  of 
a  daughter  or  favourite  child  or  creditor  was  a  verbal  wish  : 
a  condition  which,  when  the  time  came  for  the  break  np  of 
the  communed  system,  tendered  it  the  easier  to  transfer  the 
rights  of  the  community  in  the  common  lands,  of  which  they 
had  no  written  evidence,  to  the  nominees  of  the  kings  and 
chiefs  or  to  the  Church. 

To  illustrate  from  Scandinavia.  A  letter  is  written  and 
signed  by  the  lawman  of  Shetland  and  others,  describing  how, 
in  1516,  the  signatories  were  witnesses  to  a  verbal  agreement 
for  exchange  of  odal  lands  ;  in  1 645  two  parish  priests  and 
certain  law  officers  cer^y  that  they  have  seen  the  above, 
"  an  open  letter  with  an  entire  seal  impierced,"  and  recite  its 
contents,  the  open  paper  letter  of  1616  and  the  certificate  of 
1646  being  merely  for  the  preservation  of  evidence  of  the 
verbal  agreement  of  exchange,^'  There  was  not  apparwatly 
any  technical  taking  of  seisin. 

In  the  Welsh  laws  the  procedure  in  actions  relating  to 
land  is  laid  down  at  great  length,  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  deed. 

The  Church :  Writing  and  the  WiU.—With  the  Roman  monk 
came  legal  writing,  the  written  contract  and  the  will  ;  it  wa«i 
he  who  chiefly  benefited  from  their  provisions.  The  Church 
discouraged  intestacy,  protected  alienations  for  its  own  benefit, 
enforced  written  contracts,  supported  creditors  of  the  dead. 
To  It,  more  probably  than  to  any  other  agency,  was  doe  the 
decay  of  communal  society. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  qnoting  from  two  great 
historical  authorities  who  have  dealt  with  the  subjeot. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  refers  "*  to  the  dislike  of  the  Brahmans  for 
the  larger  family,  as  follows  :  "  One  chief  impediment  to 
pious  liberality  is  that  system  of  joint  ownership  by  groups 
lai^erthantamilies whichisstilloommoninlndia.  .  .  .  Every 
man's  rights  in  such  a  group  are  more  or  less  limited  by  the 
rights  of  everybody  else  ;  and  as  a  role  the  assent  of  the  entire 
group  is  aeceesary  before  any  part  of  itB  property  can  be 
alienated.  Hence  the  sacerdotal  system,  of  which  the  rudi- 
ments are  to  be  seen  in  the  law  boohs,  is  more  manifestly 
adverse  to  joint  forms  of  property.  ,  .  ,  The  more  separate 
households,  the  more  oocasion  for  domestic  sacrifice,  the 
more  opportunities  for  pious  largesse  to  the  sacred  order.  .  .  . 
The  Christian  Church,  when  engaged  in  proBelytism  among 
barbarous  societies,  exerted  a  similarly  dissolving  force 
upon  tribal  ownership.  The  Church  certainly  introduced  its 
barbarous  converts  to  the  testament  or  will ;  it  strove  to 
strengthen  their  reverence  for  contracts  ;  and  the  Irish  evi- 
dence seems  to  prove  that  it  largely  extended  separate  as 
distinguished  from  tribal  ownership." 

Pollock  and  Maitland,  in  the  History  of  English  Lavs,  point 
ont  the  same  feature :  "  The  Church  would  prefer  that  the 
dead  man's  lands  .and  goods  should  never  reach  the  hands  of 
the  heir,  but  be  dissipated  by  pious  gifts."  ^  Speaking  of  the 
destruction  of  the  poat  obit,  will  of  land  and  death-bed  gift 
by  Geoffirey  FitzPeter  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  quoting 
Glanville,  vii.  1,  giving  as  reason  for  this  course  that  a  man 
in  extremis  may  do  with  his  laud  what  he  would  not  think  of 
doing  in  sound  health,  they  go  on  to  say,  "  But  as  a  matter 
of  faot,  during  the  thirteenth  century  men  did  pretty  fre- 
quently profess  to  dispose  of  their  lands  by  their  last  wills 
or  by  charters  executed  on  their  death-beds.  It  is  a  common 
Btory  in  monastic  annals  that  so  and  so  bequeathed  land  to 
DDr  Church,  and  that  his  h«r  confirmed  the  bequest.  The 
monks  hurried  off  from  the  side  of  the  dying  man  to  take 
seisin  of  some  piece  of  his  land  ;  they  trusted,  and  not  in 
vain,  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  a  confirmation  out  of  the 
heir  :   '  a  father's  curse  '  was  a  potent  argument."  " 
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Of  Anglo-Saxon  law  they  say,  "We  know  nothing  about 
the  conveyance  of  any  land  that  was  not  bookland,  and  book- 
land  we  take  to  be  an  alien  ecclesiastical  institution  from  which 
few  references  can  with  safety  be  drawn."  ** 

The  Executor  and  the  ChatteU.— The  will  of  land  only  came 
very  slowly,  and  met  with  much  opposition,  the  struggle 
lasting  until  Tudor  times.  But  the  ecclesiastios  very  early 
claimed  the  office  of  executing  the  last  will  of  the  dead  person, 
and  by  this  means  obtained  control  over  the  chattels.  By 
threats  of  Church  penalties  for  intestacy,  they  penuaded  all 
men  to  make  wills  of  their  personal  belongings.  The  super- 
vision of  these  wilk  was  by  the  Court  Christian,  the  predecessor 
of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court  of  to-day,  the  heir  who  took 
the  land  having  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  had  no  claim  to 
the  chattels,  but  had  to  rely  on  his  villeins  and  their  farm 
stock  and  implements  for  carrying  on  agrioultural  operations. 
As  an  example  showing  the  difficulty  of  the  position,  in  the 
Cat.  oj  Close  RoUa,  J323-27,  p.  15,  the  escheator  is  ordered  to 
deUver  to  a  lady  as  dower,  intar  alia,  a  third  of  two  parts  of  a 
messuage — a  third  of  a  several  fishery — a  third  of  a  yearly 
rent  of  four  capons — a  third  of  the  rents  and  services  of  twelve 
villeins — and  a  third  of  the  pleas  and  privileges  of  the  Court. 
This  was  another  strong  argument  against  intestacy.  The 
situation  most  have  been  much  complicated  at  the  time  of 
the  Black  Death,  when  many  men  perforce  died  intestate. 

As  the  result  of  this  action  of  the  Church,  the  Statutes 
of  Mortmain  were  passed  to  limit  the  gifts  to  pious  usee  gained 
by  monastic  influence,  and  later  the  struggle  round  the  Statute 
of  Uses  arose  from  a  similar  cause.  When  the  churchmen 
tried  to  get  hold  of  lands  or  houses  in  the  boroughs  devised 
by  will,  the  citizens  resisted.  In  1268  the  Londoners  insisted 
that  their  wills  should  be  proved  in  the  Court  of  the  hustings, 
and  the  king  supported  them. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  church  courts  and  the  king's 
courts  both  took  cognisance  of  wills  of  chattels  and  of  the 
distribution  of  intestates'  goods,  but  the  church  courts  gradu- 
ally got  the  mastery  and  retained  it.  Magna  Charta,  o.  26, 
says,  "  If  any  freeman  dies  intestate,  his  chattels  {i.e.  the  dead 
man's  part — the  other  two-thirds  would  go  according  to 
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costom)  shall  be  distributed  by  the  hands  of  his  next  kinsfolk 
and  friends  onder  the  Bupemsion  of  the  Church,  saving  to 
everyone  the  debts  owed  to  him  by  the  dead  man."  The 
kinsfolk  had  ceased  to  have  the  goods  shared  between  them  as 
of  right ;  debts  had  ceased  to  die  with  the  dead. 

The  Church  enooaraged  the  view  that  intestacy  was  a 
sin  for  which  Christian  burial  might  be  rinsed,  and  asserted 
the  right  to  distribute  the  goods  of  the  deceased  in  such  a  case. 
In  1246  ^  Innocent  IV.  decreed  that  if  any  clerk  died  intestate 
his  pioperiiy  should  be  converted  to  the  use  of  the  Pope, 
being  moved  thereto  by  the  deaths  intestate  of  the  Arch- 
deacons of  Lincoln,  Bedford,  and  Northampton,  all  leaving 
considerable  property  ;  and  see  the  threat  of  Abbot  Samson 
of  the  Monastery  of  St  Edmund's,  recorded  by  Jocelyn." 

Here  the  Church  made  the  fii?t  wide  breach  in  the  com- 
monal  society  by  tempting  the  possessor  of  goods  to  dis- 
r^ard  the  customary  obhgations  of  the  group  family,  by  which 
his  goods  were  distributed  among  his  kin,  and  to  dispose  of 
them  by  the  agency  of  the  Church,  as  it  thought  good  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul. 

With  regard  to  chattels,  it  was  an  ancient  and  unwritten 
custom  that  a  man  could  only  dispose  of  one-third  or  one-half 
of  his  goods  at  his  death,  according  as  he  had  a  wife  and 
childreD,  the  wife  taking,  if  no  children,  one-half,  a  recf^ni- 
tion  of  the  community  of  goods  between  husband  and  wife. 
fi  there  were  children,  the  wife  took  one-third  and  the  children 
one-third.  This  is  the  law  of  Scotland  to-day,*  and  it  was 
the  law  of  London  until  1724,  and  of  the  province  of  York 
until  1692.  Only  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  did  the  law 
eariier  allow  a  man  to  set  aside  both  wife  and  child.  By 
Henry  I.'s  charter  it  was  ptomised  that  if  one  of  his  barons 
died  without  a  will,  the  wife  and  children  or  liegemen  (t  the 
legitiwti  heredes  or  agruUes)  might  divide  his  property  for  the 
good  of  his  soul  as  they  should  think  beet.  By  Magna  Charta, 
c.  26,  "  if  nothing  be  due  to  us,  then  all  the  chattels  fall  to  the 
dead  man,  saving  to  his  wife  and  children  their  reasonable 
ares." 

A  few  examples  ate  here  given  of  this  custom. 

By  Decree  6  of  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  1171,*'  a  man  must 
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make  his  will  in  tbe  presence  of  his  confessor  and  ndghboniB, 
and  his  chattels,  after  payment  of  debts,  should  be  divided  into 
three  parts :  one  for  his  children,  one  for  his  wife,  and  the 
third  to  such  uses  as  he  should  declare. 

The  Year  Books  of  Edward  III.**  give  a  writ  De  rationabUi 
parte  bonorum.  A  woman  claimed  a  moiety  of  the  goods  of 
her  husband,  who  had  died  without  issue,  as  the  common 
custom  of  the  realm  was  that  the  wife  should  have  her  reason- 
able part  of  the  husband's  goods,  which  she  claimed  that  the 
executors  detained  from  her. 

The  followii^!  are  from  LinexAn  Wills  *" :— "  1S14  :  Thos. 
Crest  of  Holton—I  will  that  all  my  goods  be  divided  into 
three  parts  :  the  first  part  shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  good 
of  my  soul ;  the  second  shall  remain  to  Alice  my  wife ;  the 
third  to  be  distributed  between  my  children.  The  residue 
of  my  goods  I  give  to  Alice  my  wife,  whom  I  make  my 
executrix."  "1514:  Robert  Alphyn — Of  the  residue  of  my 
goods,  the  one-half  I  give  to  Elizabeth  my  wyff,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  divided  among  my  children." 

The  English  lawyers  steadily  struggle  for  pubhoity  of  wills 
to  prevent  undue  infiuenoe.  Everywhere  all  sales  or  con- 
veyances of  land  or  chattels  were  public,  taking  place  either 
in  court,  or  in  open  market,  or  before  some  responsible  person, 
such  as  a  chief  or  lord  or  high  eocl^iastic,  whose  witness  of 
the  transaction  was  of  value.  The  thing  in  question  had  to 
be  delivered  either  actually  or  symbolically,  the  delivery  being 
the  essential  part  of  the  conveyance  of  tbe  thing  given  or  sold. 

In  England  the  fine  in  the  king's  court,  a  pretended  action 
settled  by  compromise  by  leave  of  the  court  on  payment  was 
largely  used  as  a  form  for  conveyance  of  land.  A  memorandum 
of  the  transaction,  or  any  writiog  accompanying  the  delivery, 
oould'then  be  endorsed  on  the  plea  rolls  of  the  court.  An 
example  from  Shetland  is  given  above,  p.  160. 

The  sale  of  cattle  or  other  chatteb  could  only  be  safely 
made  in  open  market  where  the  seller  was  known  or  could 
prove  that  he  had  honestly  come  by  the  goods.  If  not  sold 
in  open  market,  the  purchaser,  ui  case  the  goods  had  been 
stolen,  would  be  in  the  position  of  the  thief,  and  would  have 
to  vouch  to  warranty  the  person  from  whom  he  had  bought, 
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vho  in  his  torn  vouched  another  up  to  the  fourth.'*'  Except 
in  the  cose  of  theft,  the  proceedings  on  movables  do  not  come 
much  into  the  king's  courts,  bnt  are  disposed  of  in  the  lower 
courts. 

The  common  land  would  tend  to  unite  all,  and  to  interest  all, 
ae  its  ose  concerned  the  community,  whether  of  the  tribe  or 
the  manor.  It  is  of  national  importance  and  increases  steadily 
in  importance.  It  is  treated  of  in  the  higher  courts.  The 
cattle  increased  in  one  man's  hand,  and  only  touched  the 
community  as  they  affected  the  use  of  the  common  land  on 
which  they  grazed.  So  the  law  and  practice  relating  to  the 
two  classes  of  property  fell  naturally  into  two  distinct  parts. 

The  feudal  principle  that  the  eldest  son,  the  fittest  military 
tenant,  should  succeed  to  the  land  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
children,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  will,  soon  hardened 
into  powers  of  disposal  beyond  the  life  of  the  occupier,  which 
could  be  transferred  and  bartered  as  a  whole.  But  while 
feudal  law  enlarged  the  scope  of  ownership,  it  absolutely 
destroyed  the  community  of  property  in  land.  The  eldest 
son  succeeded  his  father  in  the  holding  ;  the  other  children 
were  forced  into  the  fighting  ranks  as  followers  of  some  baron, 
or  into  the  Church,  or  earned  a  living  by  commerce  or  by 
farming  as  tenants  of  a  lord.  The  common  interests  of  the 
family  in  the  soil  dissolved,  and  with  them  their  common 
responsibilities  for  the  acts  or  omissions  of  each  other.  As 
the  logical  result  the  king,  in  whom  the  land  rested  in  the  place 
of  the  community,  found  little  opposition  to  his  taking  the 
place  of  the  kindred  as  prosecutor  for  tort  and  crime,  while 
the  Church  claimed  and  ultimately  obtained  in  their  place 
the  distribution  of  the  personal  goods  of  the  deceased. 

Notes. — '  A.L.  Ird.,  iii.  53.  The  ward  here  translated  tribe  is 
Fin^  which  is  defined  as  geilfin^  or  group  family  in  eommentary  on 
p.  51,  last  line.  This  nee  of  the  word  tribe  in  the  translation,  whioh  runs 
thconghout  these  laws,  is  very  unfortunate,  as  the  allusion  would  appear 
to  be  to  the  group  family  far  more  often  than  to  the  tribe.  The 
nplaaatdon  in  the  latter  part  of  this  commentarjr  is  that  "  his  share 
of  Ae  land"  is  its  equivalent — -he  may  effect  an  exchange — and  that 
"  to  the  common  possession "  refers  to  the  land  of  his  father  and 
grandfather.  *  P.  20fi.  Ancient  Loix  FranfoisM,  book  m.  chap,  ii 
net.  265.  *  See  Stat,  of  Realm,  vol.  i.  p.  224.  Cf.  Inheritance 
t^  the  'XTT  Tables  to  all  unemanoipated,  and  io  Qreeoe,  Petit  Legea 
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AttteoB,  d.  tit.  e.  *  Sir  John  Davie,  R^.,  1674,  p.  49.     Coinpuv 

vith  Sir  John's  assertion  that  TJlster  seemed  to  be  cJl  one  wOdemees 
the  tmaiuEQoua  enthusiasm  of  his  oontemporariee  for  ite  hi^  culti- 
vation and  agricultural  wealth.  *  Altered  by  Stat,  of  Rutland, 
12  Edw.  I„  and  abolished  by  34  Hen.  Vin.,  c.  28.  *  P.  41.  '  Stock- 
dale,  1786,  p.  273.  *  R6bin»onon  OsMf fctnd,  p.  76.  *  See  BractoD, 
lib.  2,  o.  6,  fol.  17a  and  17b:  "Or  to  whomsoever  he  might  give 
or  assign  Hie  land."  ^^  Litt.,  17,  19,  20.  "  De  Donis  Condit..  13 
Edw.  I.,  o.    1.         11  12  Edw.  IV.        "  Quia  Emptoree,  18  Edw.  I., 

0.  1.  "  27  Hen.  Vin.,  o.  10.  «  See  P.  and  M.,  ii.  247. 
"  VoL  iii.  246-283.  "  iii.  247.  "  Reg,  Moj-  Sig.,  pp.  66,  71, 
'•  Goudie'a  Antiq.  of  Sheiiand,  p.  81  et  atq.  **  Early  Lam  and  Custom, 
chap.  iv.  p.  83.  »  P.  and  M.,  vol.  il  p.  26B.  *«  P.  and  M.,  voL  iL 
pp.  3BB-367.  "  P.  and  M.,  vol.  v.  p.  84.  **  Matt.  Paris,  anno 
1246.  **  Jocdyn  of  Braktlonde.  Ki^'s  Qaesics,  edited  by  Prof. 
Gollanoz,  xxvi  p.  22.         **  A  writer  in  Chambera'e  Journal,  Januaiy 

1,  1916,  "From  Finland  in  Wartime,"  says  the  laws  of  Finland  are 
baaed  on  those  introduced  by  Sweden  six  or  seven  centuriee  ago. 
Husband  and  wife  have  eqiial  rights.  A  man  can  only  leave  to 
strangers  what  money  he  has  made  for  himself  ;  all  inherited  property 
must  go  to  wife  and  children  in  equal  shares.  "  Oir.  Comb.  Bxp, 
Hih.,  book  L  chap,  xxxiv.  »  Y.B.  17  Edw.  lU.,  p.  144.  »•  Vol.  i. 
pp.  68,  81.        *>  See  my  Tort,  Crimo,  and  Poliee,  p.  136  et  seq. 
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Part   IV 

THE    USE   OF   THE   LAND    BY 

THE   COMMUNITY 

{See  ExFiANATiON  or  Tbchnicai.  Words,  ntpra,  p.  zxvi) 


CHAPTER  XV 

WASTB  OS  FOBESr.      WILD   AIQHALS 

I  HATK  tried  to  give  a  faithful  account  in  general  terms,  such 
as  may  be  undorstood  by  persons  unlearned  in  historical 
travail,  of  the  two  social  systems.  The  one  was  in  existence 
in  a  remote  past,  founded  on  the  social  instincts  of  man ;  the 
other  in  the  first  instance  was  a  transitional  condition  of 
society  which  gained  supremacy  from  its  oiiginal  advantages 
for  military  organisation.  This  latter  system  remained  as  a 
tradition  governing  the  descent  and  alienation  of  land  after 
its  military  advantages  ceased  to  be  a  cause  for  existence. 
In  oonsequenoe  it  has  been  largely  used  as  the  foundation 
for  the  teaching  of  English  history.  The  feeling  in  favour  of 
a  voluntary  army  now  reeolts  from  our  system  of  landuser, 
since  men  can  hardly  be  expected  to  acclaim  the  elementary 
obligation  of  defending  a  land  of  which  they  have  no  sense 
of  owiLeiBbip. 

Both  systems  have  their  times  and  their  uses ;  both  act 
and  react  on  our  society  of  the  present  day.  The  idea  of  the 
commonal  system  may  easily  be  exploited  by  the  demagogue 
in  times  of  revolution  ;  feudal  ideas  underlie  not  only  our 
laws  of  property,  but  our  dealings  with  other  nations. 

This  and  later  chapters  will  deal  lightly  with  the  various 
usee  of  the  land  under  both  systems  ;  with  the  methods  in 
use  in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  Bocieties  ;  with  their 
corresponding  political  and  social  variations  ;   they  will  deal 
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with  the  indostrial  direct  oses  of  land,  bearing  in  mind  that 
aU  indnatry  is  indiieotly  dependent  on  the  nse  of  land. 

Commeroe  and  the  medieval  Church,  inflnences  vhich 

I  eapeciall;  speeded  the  decay  of  the  communal  eystem,  are 
Bubjecta  too  complete  in  themselves  to  be  treated  of  in  such 
a  work  as  thb,  except  by  casual  mention.  But  I  shall  attempt 
to  trace  that  decay  as  it  has  oocuired  in  the  different  parte 
of  the  Islands  down  to  the  present  day,  and  comment  on 
its  eanses,  economic  and  political. 

If  the  change  from  the  one  social  system  to  the  other 
were  a  dead  question  of  antiquarian  research,  I  would  not 
trouble  to  disturb  the  dust.  But  I  am  very  much  mistaken 
if  an  elementary  knowledge  of  these  systems  of  living  in 
the  past  is  not  a  necessity  for  the  unlearned  man,  if  we  are 
to  avoid  a  great  catastrophe  at  the  present  day. 
-  It  may  be  said  that  the  change  from  the  common  owner- 
ship of  the  soil  by  stock-owning  kinsmen  to  individual  laud- 
holding  for  arable  agriculture  marks  the  coUapae  of  the 
tribal  system  as  a  social  frame,  and  that  that  framework 
of  life  ceases  to  exist,  except  aa  a  picturesque  survival,  so 
far  as  and  when  agricultare  and  the  enclosures  which  attend 
on  agricultare  fully  take  the  place  of  pastoral  pursuits. 

When,  where,  and  how  far  such  changes  take  place  must 
always  be  largely  dependent  on  conditions  of  soil,  rainfall, 
climate,  and  earth  contour,  to  which  the  habits  of  the  farmer 
adjust  themselvee,  and  in  consequence  in  the  same  measure 
independent  of  and  ioimical  to  changes  in  the  ideas  of  men. 

^  The  farmer  is  from  necessity  conservative,  unready  to  change 
his  treatment  of  the  soil,  which  so  hardly  gives  him  a  living. 
His  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth,  with  the  assistance  of  the  experi- 
ence of  many  generations,  he  gauges  what  product  can  be 
gained  from  it  at  the  least  expense  of  money  and  labour, 
which  will  be  certain  in  its  return  and  quick  to  mature.  What 
he  decides  to  take  from  it,  whether  grass  or  com  or  other 
matter,  depends  on  his  experience  of  its  capacity  for  yield. 
As  he  is  caatious  and  silent,  the  advocatee  of  change,  who 
do  not  see  the  many  hindrances  to  success,  details  which 
are  fully  patent  to  the  farmer,  not  infrequently  call  him  a  fool. 
The   change  to    arable  cultivation  comes   very   slowly. 
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Undoubtedly  in  all  new  countriee  men  live  content  with 
himting  and  Btookbreeding  for  agea,  before  they  begin  to 
take  the  tioable  to  cultivate  even  the  richest  land.  Hence 
in  any  aocottnt  of  the  uses  of  land  we  must  begin  with  its 
uses  for  animal  life.  Gibbon  suggests  to  as  that  there 
were  probably  large  extents  of  land  in  Gaul,  when  the  Franks 
invaded,  which  would  allow  of  lands  both  for  the  barbarian 
and  the  Roman.  As  the  barbarian  was  a  hunter  and  stock- 
breeder, he  would  be  only  too  willing  to  leave  the  tillage, 
which  he  despised  as  unworthy  of  a  freeman,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Roman.  By  this  means  the  invasions  were  broken 
more  easily  to  the  overtaxed  Romans,  because  the  cultivation 
and  use  of  waste  land  by  the  new  HCttlers  lightened  their 
burdens  so  long  ae  they  were  under  Roman  government. 

Methods  of  Stockbreeding. — There  are  only  two  methods 
by  which  the  breeding  of  animals  on  a  large  scale  can  suc- 
cessfully be  carried  on  :  one  is  by  use  of  a  wide  range  of 
unfenoed  common  pasture,  which  in  the  AGddle  Agee  was 
called  the  waste  or  forest,  the  system  under  which  at  the 
preeent  day  we  draw  our  supplies  of  meat  from  the  South 
American  Republics  and  from  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  On  such  a  range  the  animals  roam  and  find 
food  and  shelter,  being  either  killed  off  when  winter  comes, 
or  carried  through  any  severe  weather  with  some  slight 
aetdstsnoe  of  an  inexpensive  nature.  This  system  presupposes 
a  very  extensive  common  pasturage  and  generally  very 
primitive  arable  cultivation  of  the  soil.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  in  use  for  the  most  part  only  in  the  warmer  climates. 

The  other  method  is  our  modem  stall-feeding,  dependent 
on  the  most  scientific  and  most  expensive  system  of  grain- 
growing,  and  on  the  seeding  of  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  first-dews,  well-drained  land,  with  carefully  selected  tame 
grasfl  seeds  for  occasioiial  grazing. 

This  is  a  method  which  results  in  the  scientific  production 
of  animals  for  food,  milk,  or  wool,  with  a  view  to  the  greatest 
weight  and  size,  the  least  waste,  and  the  most  periect  suit- 
ability to  the  purposes  required. 

As  an  example,  Sinclair,^  speaking  of  Muthil,  county  of 
Perth,  says,  laige  marl  pits  had  been  discovered  since  1770, 
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and  much  lime  has  been  used  in  agriculture,  with  the  leeult 
that  almost  every  farmer  lays  dovm  a  field  annually  with 
graas  seeds.  Less  ground  is  now  ploughed  up,  more  cattle 
and  horses  are  reared,  and  four  timee  the  quantity  of  grain 
produced.  The  so-called  Free  Trade  has  since  gone  far  to 
counteract  the  benefits  so  obtained  for  the  land. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  use  of  roota  and  artificial  foods 
for  stock  enabled  the  farmer  to  make  scientific  fattening 
a  general  practice,  the  common  pasturage  system  over  a  large 
area  was  the  method  by  which  mainly  animals  were  bred 
in  these  Islands.  According  as  this  was  a  prime  or  a  subordi- 
nate part  of  fanning,  the  social  fabric  grew  as  it  depended 
on  a  common  usage  of  the  soil  or  a  jealous  individual  owner- 
ship of  fenced  land.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
race.  No  doubt  it  has  happened  that  the  Celtic  and 
Scandinavian  population  largely  continued  to  inhabit  those 
parte  of  the  Islands  especially  suited  to  pastoral  pursuits, 
more  remote  from  commerce,  less  closely  connected  with 
,  grain-growing  Europe,  not  dominated  by  Roman  ideas.  They 
had  no  tradition  of  agriculture. 

So  long,  then,  as  pastoral  pursuite  were  of  primary  im- 
portance, the  waste  or  forest  in  its  aspect  of  range  or.  common 
pMture  was  of  far  greater  concern  to  the  people  than  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  yield  of  the  arable  land.  Even 
in  Magna  Charta,  oataUum  (chap,  z.)  is  used  as  the  l^al 
term  for  the  principal  of  a  debt. 

The  first  matter  of  which  one  must  gain  a  clear  idea  is 
the  use  and  usufruct  of  this  common  pasture,  its  coimeotion 
with  the  arable  cultivation,  its  development,  how  it  came 
to  pass  from  the  ownership  of  the  community  into  individual 
and  private  hands,  so  far  as  any  records  give  us  knowledge,' 
its  formal  disappearance  except  as  a  local  survival,  and  its 
influence  throughout  on  the  social  and  political  conditions. 

The  Waste. — ^This  waste  or  forest,  the  part  beyond  the 
fenced  fields,^  comprised  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  com- 
munity, not  under  cultivation  by  the  community  or  by  its 
individual  members,  and  not  in  use  for  meadows  or  for 
stinted  pasture — that  is  to  say,  pasture  r^ulated  as  to  time 
of  usage  and  number  of  stock,  or  for  private  woods. 
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It  did  not  inolade  all  the  land  unfenced,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  cultivated  land  was  onfenced  ;  nor  did  it  include 
all  the  woode,  for  wopde  held  in  severalty  by  individual 
members  of  the  oommnnity,  or  jointly  by  families,  apart  from 
the  common  waste,  are  mentioned  in  Irish,  Welsh,  and 
Scandinavian  records  ;  the  partition  of  the  waste  or  mountain 
lands  of  the  sept  figures  among  the  eubjeots  of  difitrese  in 
the  Irish  laws.* 

Nor  did  it  include  all  the  pasture,  for  a  good  deal  of  land, 
apart  from  the  waste,  was  in  use  for  pasture  for  a  specified 
community— land,  for  instance,  lying  amongst  other  cultivated 
land  not  suitable  for  the  plough,  or  land  turned  out  to  wild 
growth  after  some  years  of  cultivation,  or  land  lying  con- 
veniently to  the  homestead  for  milk  stock  and  horses.  Even 
the  portions  set  apart  for  meadow  were  not  necessarily 
fenced,  though  they  were  usually  so."  A  meadow,  say  the 
Welsh  laws,  is  land  appropriated  for  hay  only  and  enclosed 
by  fence.  No  one  except  a  lord  is  to  have  more  than  two 
reserves  of  grass,  a  field  and  a  meadow.*  The  meadow  is 
at  all  times  to  be  forbidden  to  swine,  which  would  practically 
mean  enclosure . 

But  all  the  rest  was  the  land  of  the  community  in  reserve  : 
waste  or  forest ;  not  unused,  not  unoccupied,  not  devastated, 
but  waste,  a  tract  put  to  no  definite  use  for  the  public  benefit 
except  for  the  haunt  of  game  and  of  wild  birds  and  fish, 
and  for  a  common  summer  pasture  to  which  the  whole 
settlement  moved  out,  or  to  which  they  drove  their  animals 
in  the  spring,  in  Ireland  called  booleying. '' 

It  was  also  a.  nursery  for  timber  for  uses  of  all  sorts, 
a  quarry  for  stone  and  other  minerals,  a  storehouse  for  char- 
coal, for  bark  for  tanning,  for  honey,  for  wax,  and  so  forth, 
and  also  (note  this,  for  it  is  the  essence  of  the  change)  it  was 
liable  to  be  eaten  into  for  fresh  clearances  for  cultivation, 
as  the  requirements  of  the  commtmity  called  for  an  increase 
of  the  cultivable  area  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  increased 
population,  as  the  community  authorised  its  chief  to  make 
Bach  increase. 

Besides  a  vast  amount  of  cultivabte  soU,  the  waste  con- 
tained the  roughest,  thinnest,  least  convenient,  worst  drained, 
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and  no  doubt  most  heavily  timbered  parte  of  the  common 
soil.  The  arable  cultivation  and  meadow  lay  in  the  level 
land  by  the  rivers  in  the  rich  valleys,  as  in  the  example  in 
the  Thames  valley  given  by  Maitland  in  Domesday  Book  and 
Beyond,  or  on  the  high  tablelands  such  ae  Salisbnry  PUun. 
It  is  pnly  by  very  slow  degrees  that  heavily  timbered  land 
is  cleared  for  the  plough,  as  the  enormous  expense  and  labour 
necessary  for  removing  stumps  is  prohibitive. 

Where  the  soil  -was  good  and  ploughable,  and  the  climate, 
as  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England  and  Scotland,  more  suitable 
to  grain-growing  than  to  grass,  the  waste  pushed  back  into 
the  tougher  parts  occupied  a  comparatively  small  area  of 
land.  It  soon  became  of  value  for  pasturage  for  the  cattle 
of  the  grain-growers,  and  was  the  subject  of  rapid  develop- 
ment in  the  direction  of  ownership  in  severalty.  Where, 
as  in  parts  of  the  northern  counties  of  England  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  Islands,  there  was  a  scanty  population  and  con- 
ditions lees  suitable  to  com,  the  waste,  being  very  extensive, 
had  little  value  except  as  a  summer  pasture,  for  hunting, 
and  as  a  common  reserve.  In  these  parts,  in  consequence, 
the  change  from  tribal  custom  was  delayed  untU  very  late  ; 
I  the  influences  of  their  prolonged  extension  into  mote  modem 
times  baa  never  altogether  died  away. 

The  difference  in  quantity  and  quality  of  the  waste  had 
effect  on  the  stringency  of  the  regulations  made  to  preserve 
wild  animals,  which  were  a  great  source  of  annoyance  in  the 
corn-growing  districts,  and  to  control  the  use  for  pasture 
and  other  purposes.  The  strict  forest  laws  of  the  Danish 
and  Norman  kings  enforced  on  a  rich  and  comparatively  level 
soil  largely  given  up  to  ^^oulture  found  no  counterpart  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  Islands,  where  the  plenty  of  the  unused 
land  gave  no  need  for  such  laws.  It  has  nothing  to  do,  as 
some  Scottish  historians  seem  to  think,  with  the  natural 
characteristics,  or  with  the  goodness  or  badness  of  kings. 

The  Foreata,  as  having  their  "  Origin  in  Sport." — I  must 
apologise  for  entering  here  into  a  criticism  of  modem  his- 
torians, which  I  would  willingly  have  dealt  with  in  a  note 
if  they  had  been  less  influential. 

The  conditions  being  as  I  have  above  described,  famine 
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in  oBfly  society  being  always  imminent,  timber  being  the 
most  important  item  of  all  tlie  needs  for  existence,  whether 
in  agrioulture,  war,  Bociid  life  or  commerce,  and  the  forest 
beii^  the  meeting  place  of  everyone  that  was  in  distress, 
and  everyone  that  was  in  debt,  and  everyone  thot  was  dis- 
contented,  the  king  and  the  sept  chief  did  only  his  doty 
when  he  closely  controlled  its  use  and  made  regulations 
against  the  abnee  of  its  advantages. 

From  the  very  earliast  times  the  ruler  oared  for  and  claimed 
large  rights  over  the  waste.  For  instance,  the  capitular 
of  Charlemagne,"  De  villis  imperialibus,  c.  36,  commands 
the  judex  to  superintend  the  needful  grubbing  of  woods  in 
the  forests,  and  not  to  allow  our  wood  to  be  turned  into 
arable  ;  to  reserve  beasts  of  chase  in  the  forests,  and  to  protect 
hawks'  nests  ;  to  collect  diligently  the  dues  of  the  forests, 
and  if  he  send  his  own  swine  into  our  woods  to  fatten,  let  him 
be  the  first  to  pay  the  tithe  for  good  example. 

The  English  monastic  chroniclers  lead  us,  however,  into 
another  view  of  the  forests. 

The  poetical  Saxon  chronicler  from  his  monastery  tells 
us  (anno  1087)  that  William  the  Conqueror  instituted  a  great 
protection  for  deer,  and  ordered  that  whosever  slew  hart 
or  hind  should  be  blinded  ;  that  he  protected  boars  and 
hares,  that  he  loved  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  were  their  father, 
and  so  on.  This,  standing  by  itself,  woidd  not  amount  to 
much.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Norman  kings,  who,  as 
the  representatives  by  conquest  of  the  community  controlled 
the  wctate,  made  exceptionally  severe  regulations  ae  to  its 
use.  It  would  have  been  very  extraordinary  indeed  if 
William,  holding  England  with  a  small  garrison  of  Norman 
soldiers,  should  have  allowed  the  disaffected  Saxon,  whether 
monk  or  layman,  to  shoot  deer  and  hatch  plots  over  the 
unenclosed  waste.  Much  later,  in  Richard  II.'s  time,  hunting 
was  used  to  cover  poUtioal  meetings.  13  Rich.  II.,  Stat.  1, 
recites  that  while  good  Christians  are  at  church  hearing  divine 
service,  divers  artificers,  eto.,  keep  greyhounds  and  other  dogs, 
and  under  cover  of  hunting  make  their  assemblies,  conferences, 
and  conspiracies  to  rise  and  disobey  their  allegiance.' 

But  the  pass^e  does  not  stand  alone.     The  author  of 
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the  DuUogua  de  Seaccario,  writing  in  the  twelfth  or  tliirteenth 
century,  says :  ^^  "  The  king's  palaces  and  their  chiefeet 
delights  are  in  the  foreete,"  meaning,  I  suppose,  Westminster, 
or  perhaps  Woodstock,  where  fair  Rosamund  lived  ;  "  for 
they  come  hither  for  the  sake  of  hunting  or  to  refresh  them- 
selves for  awhile  with  a  little  ease.  There  they  for  awhile 
breathe  the  air  of  natural  liberty,"  and  a  great  deal  more  of 
the  same  mild  sarcMm. 

"  The  king's  forests  are  a  safe  mansion  for  wild  beaats  ; 
not  of  «my  sort,  but  of  woody  ones."  "  The  beastfl  are  at 
their  liberty  to  range  uncontrolled  over  ©very  part  of  them  "  : 
an  unnecessary  observation,  there  being  no  fences  to  stop 
them  from  ranging  from  Southampton  to  Berwick.  But  he 
also  mentions  the  restraint  on  cutting  down  timber,  even  if 
in  a  man's  own  woods,  if  those  woods  were  in  the  district 
of  the  forest. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  this  statement,  which  was 
most  probably  one  of  those  pieces  of  bombastic  sarcasm 
with  which  the  monastic  mauuacript  was  often  ornamented, 
sarcasm  which  the  constitutional  historian,  without  any 
sense  of  humour,  takes  as  historic  fact.  It  may  have  beea 
a  sly  commentary  on  the  passage  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
,  which  must  always  have  been  a  joke  at  the  Exchequer.  The 
author  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of  the  immense  value  of 
the  forests  as  the  one  great  national  source  of  food  for  man 
and  for  animals,  and  of  timber  for  all  uses  and  manufactures. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Dialogua  he  tells  us  that  the  sheriff 
accounts,  inter  dUa,  for  purprestures  and  for  the  revenue  of  the 
woods  to  the  Exchequer  ;  he  must  have  known  what  a  great 
part  the  pannage  dues,  the  sale  of  timber  and  of  venison, 
played  in  the  royal  revenues  and  the  royal  progresses. 

Of  themselves  these  statements  are  of  no  great  historical 
value  ;  both  the  authors  belonged  to  the  great  corn-growing 
caste,  with  a  natural  antipathy  to  jumping  animtds.  Both 
belong  to  the  company  of  medieeval  poachers,  whose  de- 
predations it  was  the  king's  office  to  check.^ 

Bnt  on  such  a  foundation  has  been  built  a  lofty  edifice 
of  absurdity,  based  on  the  patent  fiction  that  the  Norman 
"  tyrant "  preserved  the  unfenced  forest  lands,  which  may 
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be  eetimated  at  three-fourths  of  the  whole  acreage  of  the 
cooutry,  for  his  very  oooasional  sport  and  amusemeot,  and 
that  succeeding  kings  were  enabled  to  continue  this  moat 
foolish  abuse  of  the  whole  reserve  of  national  resources.  It 
is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  kingly  responsibility  for  the 
preservation  of  the  national  food  and  timber,  for  an  old  lie, 
even  if  spoten  or  written  in  mockery,  dies  hard.  A  history 
is  hardly  ever  written  without  some  attacks  on  the  kings 
about  the  forest  laws,  supported  by  the  statement  that  the 
forests  were  only  pTeserves  for  the  king's  sport. 

I  propose  to  show  what  they  really  were,  but  in  the 
meantime  I  enter  an  earnest  protest  against  a  falsification 
of  history  which  obscures  the  whole  study  of  the  uses  of  the 
land  from  the  outset. 

To  give  two  late  authorities  only.  M.  Petit-Dutaillis 
begins  his  account  of  the  forests  by  calling  them  "  a  melan- 
choly and  decisive  witness  to  the  brutality  of  the  Norman 
Conquest."  "  The  forest,"  he  says,  "  owes  its  origin  to 
sport,"  and  in  support  of  FitzNeal's  definition  in  the  Dxalogua 
he  quotes  the  seventeenth-century  lawyers,  Manwood  and 
Coke,  writers  who  both  put  vert  a  long  way  before  venison, 
writing  when  the  conditions  of  the  earlier  times  had  been 
almost  wholly  forgotten,  and  when  the  wild  animals  on  the 
unenclosed  land  had  become  a  nuisance  instead  of  a  source 
of  food.  "  The  foteet,"  he  says  ^  (p.  150),  "  consisted  of 
a  number  of  game  preserves,  protected  by  a  special  law  " 
(p.  164),  "  vast  pieeerves  for  lai^er  game." 

Ab-  M'Kechnie,  a  oar^ul  writer,  except  when  he  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  villify  John,  in  his  work  on  Magna  Charta,*^ 
commenting  (p.  482)  on  chaps.  44  and  48,  calls  the  forests 
"  certain  wide  districts,"  "  reserved  to  the  Crown  for  purposes 
of  sport  "  (p.  483);  "the  king's  power  waa  supreme  and  he 
used  it  frankly  for  the  preservation  of  the  beasts  of  the  chase, 
not  for  the  good  government  "  (p.  484) ;  "  land  claimed  as 
royal  preserves  "  (p.  493).  "  They  used  them  not  merely  as 
pleasure  grounds,  but  also  as  a  source  o£  revenue  "  (p.  496) ; 
"  a  strict  monopoly  of  the  more  exciting  forms  of  the  ehcoe  " 
(p.  607) ;  "  large  tracts  of  land  consecrated  to  the  wild  boar 
and  the  stag,"  and  so  on. 
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Ton  are  asked  to  believe  that^the  whole  population  oi 
England  were  content  to  allow  the  greater  part  of  the  then 
unenclosed  land  in  all  its  wildnese  to  be  forbidden  for  them 
for  food  and  timber  in  order  that  the  king,  when  not  held 
up  for  a  month  by  a.  contrary  wind  in  Aquitaine  or  Irelaod, 
might  have  a  day's  shooting  in  Nottingham  or  Dorset.  The 
English  people  were  then  very  patient  of  ill  government, 
and  made  allowances  for  defects  of  administration.  But  they 
expectedcommonsenseintheir  kings,  if  not  in  their  historians, 
and  they  got  it.     Famine  was  a  permanent  terror. 

The  theory  ignores  the  fact  that  every  great  feud^  land- 
owner held  in  his  hands  the  wastes  and  forests  of  the  manor, 
every  chief  of  a  tribe  the  wastes  of  the  tribe  ;  that  not  even 
in  the  most  violent  revolutions  did  the  people  ask  to  have 
the  forests  abolished  ;  that  the  high  ecclesiastics  protested 
against  the  pioviBions  of  Magna  Charta  which  would  have 
thrown  them  open  to  the  whole  population  without  r^ulation. 

It  is  the  absence  and  decay  of  such  r^ulations  which 
is  in  great  measure  responsible  for  the  commons  of  England 
passing  into  private  hands.  The  king  was  the  protector  of 
the  national  food  and  timber  supply.  He  enlai^ed  and 
strengthened  his  control  of  the  waste  because  it  was  an 
immense  source  of  revenue,  not  aa  a  game  "  preserve,"  or  as 
a  thing  having  its  "  origin  in  sport." 

Let  the  student  judge  of  this  matter  by  the  evidence  of 
his  own  common  sense,  by  the  pleas  of  the  forests  themselves, 
and  the  different  statutes  and  regulations  made  to  correct 
abuses,  and  let  him  keep  in  mind  the  vast  amoimt  of  land 
which  they  contained,  the  fact  that  it  was  unenclosed  and 
unmeasured,  lying  amidst  other  men's  lands,  that  wild  birds, 
animals,  and  fishes  formed  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the 
people,  even  in  England,  up  to  the  seventeenth  century  at 
least,  and  that  timber  was  the  only  material  for  bouse  and 
ship  building,  fencing  and  firing. 

The  causes  which  threw  a  vast  waste  of  land  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  kings  operated  all  over  the  Islands  in 
various  ways  to  the  same  result,  the  chiefs,  whether  in  Suther- 
land or  Ireland,  the  abbots  of  Bury  or  Kelso  becoming  owners 
instead  of  trustees  of  the  reserve  of  the  food  and  timber 
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Bnpply.  The  effeot  of  their  neglect  to  enforce  proper  regu- 
lations in  the  past  is  that  we  import  now  neariy  forty  million 
pounds  worth .  of  timber,  and  that  eaolosuree  of  common 
lands  for  golf  continue. 

Only  by  understanding  the  history  of  the  waste  in  the 
past  can  we  hope  to  measure  the  irritation  in  the  vulgar 
mind,  that  does  not  know  the  risks  and  worries  of  landowner' 
ehip,  at  the  occupation  by  a  few  men  of  great  atretohee  of 
micnltivated  land. 

The  English  kings  undoubtedly  wrested  to  their  own 
financial  advantage  the  resources  of  the  waste ;  but  it  was 
recognised  that  the  king  who  took  the  revenues  paid  the 
expenses  of  tke  nation.  On  that  rests  the  difference  between 
the  medinval  protection  of  deer  as  a  source  of  food,  and  the 
eviction  by  the  large  landowners,  such  as  the  Dukes  of 
Sutherland,  of  the  men  with  a  traditional  claim  of  tenancy  in 
the  Highlands,  to  form  deer  preserves  for  the  sport  of  aliens. 

The  Forests  as  a  Range  for  Wild  Creatures. — Leaving  now 
for  a  time  the  king's  forest,  we  will  consider  the  usee  of  the 
waste  as  it  was  the  original  property  of  the  community,  vested 
in  the  chief  or  lord  of  the  manor,  then  as  it  became,  and  how, 
the  subject  of  private  owneiship,  and  finally,  how  it  was 
lost  to  the  community,  becoming,  (a)  in  England,  the  waste 
of  the  king  or  lord,  over  which  the  copyholder,  the  former 
poor  tribal  freeman,  had  certain  specified  customary  rights, 
now  still  in  process  of  eztiuguishment,  and  (6),  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands  and  Irdand,  the  subject  of  private  ownerahip  of 
the  chiefs,  of  their  feudal  successors,  or  of  commercial  specu- 
lators, sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  the  castomsry 
qualifications,  accompanied  in  both  countries  by  the  most 
distressing  and  savage  evictions  of  the  native  tribesmen. 

The  first  and  most  important  use  of  the  waste  was  as  a 
MDge  for  wild  animals  of  cdl  kinds  all  the  year  round,  for  the 
Bommer  gradng  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  as  a  food 
store  for  acorns  and  nuts  for  swine.  All  over  the  Islands 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  for  long  after,  the  flesh  of  wild 
things  formed  a  proportion  of  the  food  supply  as  great  or 
greater  than  the  flesh  of  tame  animals,  and  infinitely  greater 
than  the  com  crops  raised.    As,  for  instance,  in  the  purveyance 
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for  King  Richard  II.  in  1387,  quoted  p.  318  of  my  First 
Twelve  Centuriea :  "  Fourteen  oxen  lying  in  salt  and  two 
oxen  freflh  "  are  contrasted  with  "  three  tons  of  salt  venison 
and  three  ditto  fresh  venison."  The  official,  while  enumer- 
ating wild  birds,  in  addition  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  tame 
fowl,  as  "  Conyngges,  Fessantee,  Herone,  Bitterns,  Pigeons, 
Partridges,  Curlews,  Brewes,  and  Cranes,"  adds  "  and  wild 
fowle  enogh,"  probably  meaning  duck  ? 

Undoubtedly  in  EIngland,  especially  under  monastic 
influences,  the  cultivation  of  com  land  tended  steadily  to 
increase  as  the  fitness  of  the  soil  for  com,  so  well  known  to 
the  Romans,  was  rediscovered,^*  and  with  it  an  increased 
friction  between  the  com  farmer  and  stockbreeder  and 
hunter,  a  friction  which  has  existed  ever  since  Abel's  goat 
jumped  into  Cain's  com.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  king  or 
chief  responsible  for  the  use  of  the  waste  to  hold  the  balance 
between  these  two  opposing  forces,  to  decide  by  forest  regu- 
lations how  far  the  game,  and  in  summer  the  tame  stock, 
were  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  more  profitable  than  isolated 
crops  of  grain,  and  how  far  the  grain-grower  was  to  be  pro- 
tected from  their  depredations. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  com  was  required  for  the  beer 
which  was  the  drink  of  all  olasees  ;  probably  the  larger  part 
of  the  crop  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.  In  the  Domeeday 
of  St  Paul's,  the  canons  each  received  per  day  for  their 
establishments  some  7  or  8  lbs.  of  bread  and  4|  gallons  of 
ale  (30  gallons  a  week).  They  brewed  twice  a  week. 
Giraldus'  very  spiteful  account  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
after  he  bad  feasted  at  their  expense,  shows  the  great  amount 
of  wine  and  ale  used.  In  Jocelyn,  the  cellarer,  one  of  the 
most  important  officials,  is  always  in  trouble  over  his  aoconnts, 
because  he  cannot  meet  the  cost  of  the  liquor  supplied  not 
only  to  the  monks  but  to  their  guests.  No  doubt  a  good  deal 
of  the  reputation  for  drinking  of  the  monks  came  from  thcar 
great  hospitality. 

The  references  to  ale  and  brewing  in  the  Irish  laws  are 
very  frequent ;  kiln  drying  is  one  of  the  accomplishments 
taught  in  fosterage  ;  it  is  impressed  that  it  is  a  chief's  duty 
to  distribute  ale.     The  Welsh  chief  takes  toll  of  a  vat  of 
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mead  from  each  free  msenol,  and  a  vat  of  bragot  twioe  a  year 
trom  a  bond  nueool.^  Among  the  duties  of  the  men  of  the 
maer  trev  to  the  lord  are  kUn  drying  and  threshing." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  foreeta  oeased  to  be  the 
great  storehonse  of  food  for  all  people,  food  to  be  jealoasly 
guarded  in  their  interests  at  a  time  when  famine  was  a 
freqnent  danger,  accompanied  or  preceded  almost  always  by 
failure  of  mast  or  by  murrain  among  animals  tame  and  wild.^^ 
A  famine  in  days  when  there  were  no  artificial  or  tame 
grasses  and  no  stock  feeding  with  turnips,  mangolds,  or  cake 
was  likely  to  result  from  a  failure  of  mast  or  from  a  murrain 
among  cattle  far  sooner  than  from  a  shortage  of  com.  There 
are  very  frequent  references  to  murrains  in  all  parts  of  the 
Islands  ;  but  the  monks,  being  mainly  engaged  in  com- 
growing  or  sheep  farming,  do  not  give  any  especial  prominence 
to  the  murrains  which  accompanied  famine.  They  are  more 
concerned  with  the  price  of  com.  Yet  every  few  years  s 
great  pestilence  and  murrain  is  recorded  of  cattle  which  were 
nmning  on  the  same  rai^e  and  eating  of  the  same  food  as 
the  wild  animals.  At  the  Eyre  held  at  Pickering  in  1334 
the  foresters  report  that  of  914  deer  killed,  500  had  died  of 
munaiu.  It  may  have  been  another  way  of  accounting  for 
their  own  neglect  or  theft. 

Murrain  was  not  the  only  fear.  One  mad  dog  might 
infect  the  deer  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  the  dread  of  disease 
spreading  among  the  wild  animals  is  shown  in  many  ways. 
"The  judges  of  Howel,"  say  the  Welsh  laws,"  "were 
not  able  to  fix  a  legal  worth  on  a  broch,  for  during  the  year 
that  the  Bwlne  were  afflicted  with  the  quinsy,  it  obtained  the 
privilege  of  a  dog ;  and  during  the  year  that  there  was 
madness  among  the  dogs,  it  then  obtained  the  privil^e  of 
a  sow."/  There  is  a  characteristic  provision  in  the  laws  of 
William  the  Lion,^^  that  if  a  wild  beast  is  found  in  the 
forest  and  it  ia  not  known  how  he  came  by  his  death,  "  the 
fleseh  of  the  beast  found  sal  be  send  to  the  bouse  and  hospital 
o£  the  leper  folk,*'  but  if  none  such  were  near  it  "  sal  he  given 
to  pure  and  seik  folk."  There  are  similar  provisions  in 
England,  by  Assizes  of  the  Forest,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time 
of  Edward  II.,  when  an  animal  was  found  dead  in  the  forest. 
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An  inquisition  attended  by  the  four  nearest  townships  was 
held  by  the  forest  authorities  to  determine  the  cause  of  its 
death,  with  one  eye  to  murrain  and  the  mad  dog,  and  the 
other  to  the  breach  of  the  necessary  forest  regolatiooB. 

So  great  bad  been  the  progress  in  corn-growing  in  the 
eastern  parts  that  the  conditions  in  South-Eastem  England 
had  changed  altogether  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Writs 
addressed  to  the  sheriffs  in  1300  show  that  there  were  then 
no  forests  in  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Bedford, 
Kent,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  and  Hertford,  all  grain-growing 
counties  ansuited  for  pasturt^e  ;  Cornwall  had  been  dis- 
afforested by  John  in  1204 :  Leicester  by  Henry  III.  in  1233  ; 
Lancaster  and  Northumberland  for  a  rent  of  £40  by  Edward  I. 
in  1280.  In  Devon  oidy  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  were  then 
forest.  The  differences  over  the  boundaries  of  the  forests 
in  England  were  practioally  settled  by  a  Parliament  at 
Lincoln  in  January  1301,  on  the  basis  of  perambulations 
made  in  the  previous  years. 

Westmoreland  was  disafforested  by  the  Forest  Charter 
of  1217.  But  in  1225  the  knights  of  the  county  complain 
to  the  king  that  the  local  barons  continue  to  treat  the  dis- 
afforested lands  as  if  they  were  forest.  The  value  of  the 
forests  to  the  great  local  men,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  royal  administration  was  faced  through  local  jealousies, 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  great  litigation  both  as  to  vert  and 
venison  in  1601  between  Sir  Roger  Hastings  and  Sir  Richard 
Cholmley  over  the  forest  of  Pickering,  Yorke.™ 

There  was  naturally  a  very  broad  line  between  the  manage- 
ment of  the  waste  in  the  pastoral  and  corn-growing  parts. 
In  all  those  parts  of  the  Islands  which  were  in  the  main 
pastoral,  where  the  feudal  system  had  not  yet  penetrated, 
the  community  of  co-owners  themselves  guarded  the  use  <^ 
the  waste  for  wild  animals  by  customary  regulations. 

The  Owentian  code  of  Welsh  law  gives  the  value  of  the 
stag  as  that  of  the  ox.^  By  the  customs  of  Wales  hunting 
would  appear  to  have  been  free  to  all  freemen  ;  ^  the  freeman 
had  a  qualified  right  to  hunt  in  the  king's  forest,''  and  he 
can  always  hunt  on  the  land  of  a  neighbour  freeman  of  the 
sept ;  **  but  the  traveller  may  only  follow  game  on  to  another 
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man's  land  if  he  liaa  first  shot  at  it  from  the  road."^  The 
same  provision  is  found  in  the  Scottish  laws. 

The  king  has  his  special  rights  of  hunting  everywhere : 
"  It  is  free  for  the  king  to  hunt  eversrwhere  in  his  country. 
In  whatsoever  place  a  hart,  which  is  hunted  by  the  king's 
huntsmen,  shall  be  taken,  no  one  is  to  have  the  quarter 
pertaining  to  the  land." 

The  ooncludii^  sections  of  the  A.L.W.,  Anom.,"  proclaim 
the  freedom  of  hunting :  "  three  immunities  of  an  innate 
Cymro  :  five  free  erws  ;  co-tillage  of  waste  ;  and  hunting." 
"  Three  things  free  to  a  kindred  and  its  aillts  under  the 
privilege  of  maternity  :  building  timber  oat  of  wild  woods  ; 
hunting  over  wild  ground  ;  and  mast  gathering  in  wild  land." 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  chief  to  see  that  these  privileges  were 
not  abused. 

The  Western  Highlands  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Isles  give  us  very  Uttle  information  as  to  the  regolations 
about  wild  animals  on  the  waste.  In  the  first  place,  the 
"  township,"  which  contained  the  cultivated  land,  lay  almost 
always  convenient  to  fishery  along  the  sea-coast  or  along  the 
river  banks  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  glens,  fenced  off  from 
the  waste,  so  that  there  was  little  chance  of  interference  by 
the  wild  beasts  with  the  arable  crops  ;  the  great  mountains 
in  the  backgrounds  had  been  from  time  immemorieil  open  to 
the  deer  ;  the  great  grain-growing  monasteries  were  absent ; 
and  no  federal  government  was  acknowledged  which  oonld 
have  made  forest  laws  for  the  community.  Until  the  devas- 
tation of  the  Western  H^hlands  by  the  descendants  of  the 
chiefs  or  their  commercial  assignees,  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  each  district  made  and  administered 
its  own  customary  bye-laws  or  neighbourhood  laws  by  its 
elected  birlaw  men  or  local  arbitrators. 

In  the  Irish  laws,  apart  from  the  very  elaborate  and 
cleariy  laid  down  rules  about  fencing,  which  apply  as  much 
or  more  to  tame  cattle  as  to  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes, 
all  that  specially  relates  to  wild  animals  tends  to  show  that 
where  all  owned  the  waste  in  common,  all  oonld  hunt  -  and 
take  the  beasts  that  feed  on  it,  but  that  all  were  responsible 
for  damage  to  the  common  arable  crop.     The  owners  of 
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fenced  private  woods  were  liable  for  the  damage  by  wild 
aniniEda  which  sheltered  there  ;  ^'  among  the  "  inherent  rights 
of  ever;  territory  "  was  the  right  to  the  wild  animals  in  the 
wood,  even  if  appropriated.  The  form  of  the  regulations 
against  misuse  was  a  matter  for  the  locality  where  all  owned 
the  waste. 

^^  The  rivers  all  over  the  Islands,  before  they  were  polluted 
by  refuse,  abounded  in  salmon.  The  Norman  or  Ai^evin 
kings  put  them  "  in  defence  " — that  is,  preserved  them  for 
their  own  use  as  a  commercial  asset.  In  the  rest  of  the 
Islands  they  were  free  to  the  community. 

The  Border  laws,  made  in  the  sizteeotb  century  from 
time  to  time  with  a  view  to  keep  the  peace  on  the  debatable 
land  between  England  and  Scotland,  are  an  example  on  a 
laiger  scale  ^^  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  regu- 
lations of  hunting  and  fishiog  on  waste  land  between  two 
tribee  or  communities.  There  was  a  most  elaborate  order 
for  watches  on  all  the  fords  of  the  streams  and  heads  of  the 
glens  to  prevent  either  side  interfering  with  the  other's  6shing 
of  the  Tweed,  and  to  check  cattle  raiders.  The  laws  provide 
against  htmting  or  depasturing  cattle  upon  the  other  side 
of  a  debatable  line  ;  by  those  of  Queen  Mary,  1653,  the 
inhabitants  were  to  depasture  their  cattle  within  the  limits 
and  bounds  of  their  own  realm,  which,  as  they  had  no  map, 
they  could  only  know  from  traditional  perambulations,  or 
risk  their  cattle  being  impounded,  which  would  mean  a  bloody 
fend. 

Coming  back  to  those  parts  in  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment existed,  and  was  strong  enough  to  enforce  a  forest 
law  for  its  benefit,  to  England  and  South-Eastem  Scotland, 
corn-growing  lands  influenced  by  the  theory  of  the  Koman 
dominium,  where  the  ownership  of  land  was  in  the  king,  we 
meet  with  forest  laws  administered  by  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  king.  It  lay  with  him  to  make  the  regulations  for 
the  nse  of  the  waste  ;  it  was  a  district  unfenced,  unmeasured, 
and  varying  in  extent  as  it  was  affected  by  the  increase  of 
cultivated  lands  ;  it  became  increasingly  valuable  to  the 
king  for  revenue  and  as  providing  him  with  the  sinews  of 
war  for  the   State  ;    it  is  not  surprising  that  he  and  his 
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officials  perpetoally  enoroached  on  the  unfeuoed  lands  wbiofa 
vere  not  part  of  the  waste  at  the  expense  of  private  persons 
or  of  monasteries. 

If  one  is  to  take  seriously  John's  statement  in  a  letter 
to  Brian  de  Ijsle,^*  he  at  least  understood  his  position,  even 
if  the  monastic  aathors  and  their  followers  did  not.  He 
puts  vert  before  venison. 

The  forest  laira  attributed  to  William  the  lion  provided 
that  anyone  taking  a  wild  beast  without  licenoe  was  to  be 
arrested  and  held  to  the  king's  order  {i.e.,  an  indefinite  floe), 
and  for  hunting  without  licence  a  fine  of  £10.  A  free  tenant 
whose  lands  ran  with  the  forest,  and  whose  hounds  followed 
a  beast  from  his  lands  into  the  forest,  might  follow  and  kiU 
"  as  far  as  he  may  east  his  home  or  his  dogleisoh." 

In  England,  in  the  first  instance,  any  freeman  had  a  right 
to  hunt  wild  animals,  whether  game  or  vermin,  on  all  unen- 
closed waste,  unless  such  land  had  been  granted  by  the  king 
to  private  persons,  or  was  subject  to  the  forest  laws.  The 
grants  of  chases,  parks,  and  warrens  to  private  persons  who 
enclosed  them  was  a  real  grievance,  as  it  steadily  grew,  to 
the  people  in  general ;  the  clergy  were  great  offenders  in 
this  respect,  e.g.  of  Abbot  Samson  of  Bury,  Jooelyn  says 
(p.  43),  "  He  also  enclosed  many  parks,  which  be  replenished 
with  beasts  of  the  chase,  keeping  a  huntsman  with  dogs." 
X*     Where  the  forest  was  unenclosed  the  chief  difficulty  was 

/  in  the  poachers,  who  would  wait  about  on  the  boundaries 
of  known  forest  land  with  a  view  to  driving,  frightening,  or 
coaxing  the  wild  animal  out  on  to  land  not  subject  to  the 
forest',  and  killing  it,  heading  it  off  if  it  turned  back  into  the 
forest.  Then,  if  he  missed,  the  beast  might  stray  on  to 
arable  crops  and  become  a  nuisance.  Such  a  condition  very 
early  led  to  a  modification  of  forest  laws  on  the  debatable 
ground  outside  but  on  the  edge  of  the  forests,  called  the 
purlieus  ;  here  the  king's  officials  had  jurisdiction  to  enable 
them  to  control  poachers. 

The  puriieu  man  must  start  the  chase  on  bis  own  land, 

hunt  towards  the  forest,  and  not  head  the  beast  from  the 
forest,  called  forestalling,  so  as  to  drive  it  on  to  cultivated 
land.     He  must  Cfdl  off  his  dogs  before  they  entered  the 
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ionet,  and  not  huot  in  the  night  or  with  other  than  hia  own. 
Berrants. 

The  purlieu  must  have  been  a  great  encouragement  to 
poachers,  justifyii^  enclosure.  It  was  a  constant  grievance 
of  the  cultivators  of  arable  land  who  wanted  to  kill  and  eat 
the  venison,  but  looked  to  have  their  crops  protected  from 
others  who  had  the  same  desire. 

I  defer,  until  I  have  mentioned  other  usee  of  the  forest, 
dealing  with  the  grievances  which  arose  in  EIngland,  and  the 
management  of  the  forests  there. 

The  following  oases  relating  only  to  game  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  procedure  in  Ehigland  in  prosecution  by  the  Crown 
for  hunting  in  the  forest.  A  forester  traces  blood  in  the 
snow  to  a  house  where  he  finds  venison.  The  occupant  ia 
put  in  prison  and  dies  there,  but  before  dying  accuses  two 
others.  The  foresters  search  these  men's  houses,  find  bones 
there,  and  imprison  them.  One  of  them,  Roger,  later  cornea 
before  the  justices  and  establishes  his  innocence,  on  which 
it  is  decided  that  because  Roger  lay  for  a  long  time  in  prison, 
BO  that  he  is  nearly  dead,  it  is  adjudged  that  he  go  quit  ; 
and  let  ,him  dwell  outside  the  forest.^  A  man  would  rather 
pay  a  (heavy  bribe  to  the  forester  than  risk  such  an 
imprisonmehti 

The  head  of  a  hart  is  found  in  the  wood  of  Henry  Danney 
at  Mfudford  by  the  king's  forester.  Henry  Dauney's  forester 
is  dead,  and  nothing  is  known  of  the  hart.  The  whole  town 
of  Maidford,  with  the  wood  belonging  to  it,  is  seized  into  the 
king's  hand  on  this  account.  Later,  Henry  Danney  gives 
two  marks  to  get  his  wood  back. 

A  chaplain  and  seven  clerks  are  found  with  bows  and 
arrows  on  the  king's  road  within  the  forest.  Hugh,  the 
steward  of  the  forest,  retained  them  in  prison.  Afterwards 
he  delivered  them  to  the  sheriff  of  Hunts,  who  imprisoned 
them  at  Cambridge.  There  they  were  handed  over  by  the 
justices  in  Eyre  to  the  Bishop  of  lincoln.  Simon  the  sheriff 
is  in  meroy  for  not  seodii^;  word  to  the  justices  of  the  evil 
deeds  of  the  clerks,  and  the  verderere  for  not  producing  the 
bows  and  arrows.  If  the  Church  got  the  clerks'  fines,  the 
king  got  even  by  mulcting  the  sheriff  and  his  own  officials. 
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Wild  Species  of  Tame  Animald — Close  Time. — One  chief 
distinotiou  between  aheep  and  other  tame  animab  on  the 
waste  was  that  thy  were  the  only  speeies  of  tame  animala 
in  nse  pt  which  a  wild  kind  was  not  also  running  on  the 
range.  /  The  Forest  Laws  of  William  the  Lion  (oh.  S),  treating 
of  hoisea  fonnd  in  the  forest,  gives  the  forester  the  right 
to  take  them  (if  he  can  catch  them).  But  it  inflicts  a  fine 
of  4d.  for  tame  or  ridden  horses.^  Gilbert  de  Umfravill 
gives  the  tenth  colt  of  his  brood  mares  running  in  his  forest 
from  the  western  part  of  CotteneBhopp,"^  The  Charters  of 
the  monim  of  Newminster  provide  for  catching  the  egui 
siiveitrea.  They  were  in  the  fena  of  Cambridgeshire.  "  Alas  I 
your  hois  goth  to  the  fon  with  wylde  mares,  as  fast  as  he 
may  go."  "  In  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie's  account  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  by  small  farmers  in  Cromarty  and  Ross  in  ISIO 
(p.  250),  he  says  of  the  harrowing  after  the  plough,  "  The 
seed  .  .  .  was  covered  ...  by  harrowB  fastened  by  birch 
twigs  to  the  tails  of  wild  young  horses,  which  were  thus 
firat  aocustomed  to  labour." 

^  Wild  horses  ^  and  herds  of  wild  cattle  ranged  and  bred 
all  over  the  Islands.  FitzStephen,  writing  in  1174,  tells  of 
the  herds  of  wild  cattle  running  in  the  forests  north  of  London 
(disafforested  2  Hen.  III.)./ 

Those  who  wish  to  gee  wild  horses  might  do  worse  than 
go  to  Bampton  Fair  in  Devon  ;  the  remains  of  herds  of  wild 
cattle  are  or  were  likely  to  be  seen  in  Ehigland  in  the  park 
at  ChiUingham  in  Northumberland,  in  Chartley  Park,  Stafford- 
shire (enclosed  in  1248),*  and  in  Somerford  Park,  Cheshire. 

Wild  Swine.  — Provision  in  defence  of  crops  sown  for  food 
has  to  be  made  against  the  trespass  not  only  of  deer,  but  of 
that  much  more  difficult  class  of  animals  to  deter  by  fence, 
the"  wildhogout  of  the  woods."  yPig-sticking  was  a  favourite 
sport  of  kings  in  mediievat  Britain,  as  in  modem  India.^ 

There  was  a  close  time  for  all  wild  animals.  The  season 
for  hnnling  the  wild  swine  by  the  king's  huntsman  is  given 
in  the  Welsh  laws  "  as  from  the  ninth  day  of  the  calends 

*  I  have  Binoe  been  informed  tjiat  the  last  of  this  herd  were  Bold  by 
the  late  Lord  Ferrere .:  (Iff  Puke  of  Bedford  bought  some  """iftlw  for 
hian 
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of  winter  until  the  oalends  of  December.  According  to  the 
same  laws,  there  wae  a  certain  close  time  for  deer.  Hinds 
were  hunted  from  the  first  week  in  February  to  the  feaat  of 
St  John  at'  Midsummer,  and  stags  from  St  John  to  the 
calends  of  winter.  The  times  of  hunting  in  England  for  the 
male  deer,  from  St  John  Baptist  {6th  July)  to  26th  September ; 
for  female  deer,  from  26tli  September  to  Candlemas,  14th 
February  ;  the  boar,  from  Christmas  to  Candlemas. 

Notes. — ^  Statiatieal  Amount  of  Seattand,  vol.  viii  p.  i86.  ■  Such 
records  are  few  and  scattered,  e.g.  "  There  are  no  sources  of  information 
from  which  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the 
northern  countiee  previous  to  the  rebellion  of  174fi  can  be  derived.  .  .  . 
We  still  see  the  arable  land  divided  into  small  crofts  and  many  of  the 
hills  occupied  se  oommone  "  (from  a  Sttrvej/  of  Cromarfy  and  Rom, 
mo,  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie).  We  are  sli^tly  better  off  now,  but  we 
still  depend  greatly  on  inference  and  comparison.  '  Fon»  alant.  The 
monk  who  delights  in  any  absurdity  of  etymology  if  it  will  advance 
hia  theories  about  deer  says  that  it  is  called  forest  by  changing  the 
letter  O  into  E,  forest :  that  is,  a  station  for  wild  beasts  {Dial,  de 
Scaae.,  book  l  chap.  xii.).  *  A.L.  Irel.,  i.  203)  A.L.W.,  Anom.  n. 
xzv.  3;  A.L.  Irel.,  i.  162,  lines  20,  28-29;  and  H.  D'Arbok,  Riawm^ 
<rtm  Cotira  dt  Droit  Iriandaim,  188S-S9,  p.  22  tt  teq.  But  in  ihti  first 
instance  woods  (ve  for  the  use  of  the  whole  communi^.  A.L.W., 
Anom.  xm.  ii.  49 :  "  Three  things  in  oommon  to  a  country  and  kindred : 
mast  woods,  hunting,  and  an  iron  mine ;  and  exclusive  ownerahip 
is  not  to  be  claimed  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  them."  The  grove  (holt) 
is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  formula  in  the  Guiatingslaw  of  Norway, 
G.  292]  as  part  of  the  old  odol  estate,  distinguished  from  the  forest 
pastures  (teigar)  in  the  commons  outside,  which  latter,  at  first  personal 
rights,  became  in  course  of  time  easements  attaching  to  and  parcel 
of  tlie  odal  estate.  In  tiie  division  of  such  estate  in  the  GrioieyB  the 
law  did  not  allow  the  woods,  a  very  valuable  port  in  such  a  country, 
to  pass  to  the  daughters,  possibly  because  in  the  first  instance  it  fell 
to  the  sons  to  perform  tlie  sacred  rights.  *  A.L.W.,  Ven.  m.  xxv. 
27,  30.  '  A.L.W;  Anom.  vni.  id.  7.  '  A.L-W.,  Anom.  xm. 
ii.  236.  Three  indiepensables  of  a  sununer  resident:  a  bothy,  a  herds- 
man's dog,  and  a  knife.  Ibid.,  237.  The  three  indi^»ensables  of  a 
bothy  are  a  roof-tree,  roof-supporting  forks,  and  wattiing,  which  he 
may  out  in  any  wild  wood.  'Hieee  ore  from  laws  probab^  late  but 
in  or  before  the  sixteenth  century.  '  812,  PertK,  Mon.  Oeem.  Bist. 
Legum,  L  181.  *  W.  R.  Fisher,  The  Foreata  of  Eaaex,  1887,  p.  208. 
"  Book  L  chaps,  x.-xiii.  "  S.P.  Forest,  1215,  Hunts.  They  say 
tliat  William  of  Leicester  and  Walter  and  the  others  came  to  the 
foresters  with  books  and  candles,  meaning  to  exoommunioate  them  if 
they  did  not  deliver  the  said  Gervaia,  a  clerk,  from  prison.  "  Charles 
Petit- Dutaillis,  Studies  and  Notes  Supplementary  to  Shjbbs'  ConctituMtmoI 
History,  1908.  >*  W.  S.  M'Keohnie,  Magna  Charta,  1905.  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  Report  of  the  Tariff  Cottmnesion,  1905,  vol.  iiL,  the  estimated 
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average  production  of  wheat  in  tlie  island,  1901-5,  per  acre  was  30*7? 
busbels.  In  the  Australian  Commonwealth  the  average  for  the  years 
1901-11  was  10-63  busheb,  and  for  the  U.S.  about  the  same. 
"  A.L.W.,  Van.  n.  xxi.  1 ;  and  Jdvii.  "  A.L.W.,  Ven.  i.  ix.  9. 
Annals  of  Loch  CS,  1107 ;  Cetm  Coradh  was  burned  between  the  two 
Eaetms  with  sixty  pimoheons  of  mead  and  beer.  i'  E.g.  Ann.  of 
Ulster,  963:  a  great  destruotioD  of  oowa.  Ann.  of  Clonmacnois,  965: 
great  dearth  of  cattte  and  many  diseaaeo.  Chran.  Bootorum,  960:  a 
great  plagae  of  cattle.  Ann.  Qonm.,  981:  murrain  of  cows.  Saxon 
Chron.  Ann.  of  Ulster  and  Brut  y  Twysogion,  986 ;  the  great  murrain 
of  cattle  in  En^and  and  Wales.  Simeon  of  Durham,  1111:  a  famine, 
a  murrain  among  animals,  and  a  very  great  destruction  of  birds.  Annals 
of  Loch  C6,  1116:  great  havoc  of  birds,  cattle,  and  people  (owing  to 
very  severe  winter  T),  1131.  A.S.  Chrou.  1133:  so  great  disease  among 
the  cattle  (swine  and  fowls)  as  never  was  before  in  tiie  memory  of  man. 
Annals  of  Looh  Ok,  1133:  a  great  cow  mortality  throughout  all  Elrin. 
Four  Masters,  1164:  great  destruction  of  cattle,  etc.,  etc.  "  A.h.W., 
Gwent.  n.  xxiii.  6.  '*  C.  20,  Skene's  Regiaim  Mcyeatatem.  *"  Ckix's 
Royal  Foregta  of  England,  p.  121.  "  A.L.W.,  Gwent.  n.  xtiii.  1. 
■*  If  dogs  be  slipped  at  a  stag  and  it  be  killed,  the  owner  of  the  land 
hod  the  hind  quarter  (A.L.W.,  Ven.  m.  xviii.}.  *■  A.L.W.,  Dim.  n. 
idiL  16,  16.  **  There  are  three  hunts  free  to  every  person  on  the 
land  of  another — (1)  hunting  a  roebuck,  (2)  hunting  a  fox,  and  (3) 
hunting  an  otter  (A.L.W.,  Dim.  a.  viii.  72).  »»  A.L.W.,  Anom.  iv. 
L  20.  »  A.L.W.,  Anom.,  o.  83,  142.  "  A.L.  Ird.,  iv.  77,  121  ; 
and  V.  483.  **  See  Leges  Marehiantm,  by  Wm.  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
1747,  pp.  147-166.  »»  Quoted  RoUUi  Lit.  CUma.,  edit.  Hardy,  i.  86. 
"Sed  ita  quod  sciatb  qui  illi  fuerint  et  quid  oapiant  «t  quantum  quia 
non  JuAvmua  forMtat  et  bestias  noatrae  ad  opus  nostrum  tantum  ttd 
ttiam  ad  oputfidelium  noatronim,  sed  bene  illas  custodivi  fociatis  propter 
latoonee  quia  beetle  magis  separent  per  latronee  quam  per  predictos 
Boronea."  *"  S.P.  Forest,  pp.  3,  4,  6.  '^  Skene,  Regiam  Mt^eetatem. 
**  Kelso  Chartutanes,  No.  326,  p.  261.  **  Chaucer's  Reeve's  TaU, 
line  160.  **  .^.X.  IF.,  Ven.  m.  iil  11:  a  wild  horse  is  worth  threescore 
pence.  "  See  the  records  of  wild-boar  hunting  given  in  C.  J.  Cox's 
Royal  FarsMts  of  England,  p.  31.  *•  A.L.W.,  Ven.  I.  xxii.  10  ;  xvL  8  ; 
Dim.  n.  xiiL 


CHAPTER  XVI 

TBI.  WASTB.      TAHB   AKIHAL8.      DOQS   ANB  HAWKS 

The  Range  for  CaMle. — Whatever  might  be  the  value  of  the 
forest  for  deer  and  other  wild  beasts,  all  other  uses  were 
subordinate  to  the  feeding  of  the  "  cattle  npon  a  thousand 
hills,"  which  formed  at  once  the  coinage  and  the  food  and 
the  means  of  cultivation  of  the  land. 
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The  king  is  paid  both  the  money  penalties  of  his  conrta 
and  the  terms  due  to  him  froni  the  ootmties  largely  in  cattle 
and  other  animals,  and  in  fact  in  produce  of  all  kinds. 

E.g.,  Wm.  de  Braose  (9  John)  paid  300  cows,  30  bulls,  aod 
2  mares  pro  hiAenda  loquda.^  Philip  FitzRobert  (6  Rich.  I.) 
gave  £200  and  100  bacons  and  100  cheeses  for  the  wtodship 
of  the  land  and  heir  of  Ivo  de  Mundy.' 

The  counties  had  their  specialities  in  food.  The  sheriff 
of  Gloucester,  1316,  buys  20  salmons  to  be  put  into  Pyee 
against  Christmas  ;  the  sheriff  of  Sussex,  brawn  and  meat 
of  all  eorts  ;  the  sherifb  of  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Essex, 
heuB.  Geoffrey  FitzPeter  pays  10  prffreys  and  10  hawks 
that  the  king  of  Scotland's  daughters  might  not  be  com- 
mitted to  his  custody.'  The  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland 
show  in  the  purveyance  for  Alexander  III.  and  his  queen 
for  29  weeks  and  2  days  at  Forfar  Castle,  48  beeves,  25 
swine,  20  sheep,  60  stone  of  cheese,  31  fowls,  17  chalders 
1^  bolls  of  malt,  3  chaldeis  2  bolls  of  bailey,  38  chalders 
8  bolls  of  fodder,  besides  a  special  provision  of  barley  and 
fodder  for  the  Queen,  700  eels  for  the  King  from  the 
lake  and  180  for  the  Queen.  But  the  frugal  Soot  was  a 
small  eater. 

Bribes  might  be  paid  in  them.  In  1334  aocusation  is 
made  against  a  deputy  collector  of  revenue,  inter  alia,  that 
he  has  appropriated  to  himself  74  fat  cattle  belonging  to 
men  on  whom  he  has  passed  sentence  as  justiciary.  He 
answers  that  they  were  convicted  by  a  former  justiciary  ; 
that  the  cattle  had  been  stolen  from  him  and  returned 
by  a  friend  of  one  of  the  thieves.  The  defence  sounds 
rather  weak. 

All  lords  of  lands  take  a  great  part  of  the  rente  of  their 
lands  in  the  same  way  :  e.g.  Papers  relating  to  the  Macleans 
of  Duart,*  in  the  account  of  rents  of  Doait,  p.  293,  out  of  over 
£3100  received,  all  but  £500  was  paid  in  "  kyne."  Sinclair, 
writii^  in  1793,  says  of  the  parish  of  Bower  in  Caithness  that 
the  proprietor  received  the  greater  part  of  his  rent  in  victual 
and  services  of  cultivation  and  payments  in  animals,  hawks, 
hens,  and  e;^,  etc.,  and  various  small  services  np  to  1760 
or  so,  since  then  more  money. 
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Query,  in  reepect  ot  these  rents  of  eggs,  what  happened 
if  the  hens  did  not  lay,  and  what  role  was  laid  down  as  to  the 
freshness  of  An  ^g  'i  The  ahsolnte  aathority  of  the  lord 
was  greatly  limited  by  such  things.  If  the  rent  was  paid 
in  hena,  it  wonld  be  a  good  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the 
non-layers. 

Cattle  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  food  of  the  king's 
levies  as  they  moved  through  the  cotintry,  and  of  the  whole 
people  ;  and  land  for  cultivation  was  measured  by  the 
amount  which  a  team  of  eight  oxen,  varying  in  strength  and 
endurance,  were  able  to  cultivate  in  a  day. 

No  one  would  dream  of  sending  milch  cows  or  work  oxen, 
which  might  at  any  moment  be  wanted  for  labour,  to  run 
on  a  distant  range.  Hence  the  setting  apart  of  home  paatares, 
stinted  pastures,  regulated  so  that  they  shonld  not  be  over- 
stocked, comes  very  early  into  rural  economy.  They  were 
common  to  all  the  community  for  the  cattle  in  daily  use 
for  work  or  milk.  The  milch  cattle  in  particular  were  very 
important,  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  minute  regulations 
in  the  Brehon  laws  as  to  injury  by  dogs  and  other  cattle, 
the  provisions  about  dry  cows  and  cows  going  dry.  The 
cows  going  dry  are  among  the  "  proofs  which  attest  the 
falsehood  of  every  king,"  so  that  he  loses  part  of  his  honour 
price.6 

BucvJl  the  rest  of  the  cattle,  those  kept  for  food  and  the 
growing'stock,  went  out  in  summer  all  over  the  Islands  on 
to  the  waste  land,  whether  the  forests  of  the  king  or  the 
wastes  of  the  manor  or  tribe,  to  be  brought  in  only  when  the 
failure  of  the  pasture  made  it  neoeesary.^^ 

S.g.  the  monks  of  Newminster  had  a  lease  of  the  hill 
pastures  of  Kidland  in  the  Cheviots,  in  North-West  Korthum- 
beriand,  where  they  sent  out  their  cattle  to  range  in  summer, 
their  men  living  on  the  range  from  April  until  August  in 
their  coats  of  quilted  canvas,  with  spear  in  hand,  keeping 
watch  on  the  Scots.  But  "their  damage  and  losses  were  so 
excessive  greatt  as  well  to  the  stealings  and  spoyle  of  their 
cattailles  as  in  the  murderynge  and  takii^e  awsie  as  prisonets 
of  their  hordes  and  servuntes,"  that  they  agisted  or  took 
for  hire  other  people's  cattle  on  this  range  instead  of  their 
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ovn.     In  1604  no  one  had  paid  rent  for  twenty  years  because 
of  the  Scottish  borderers.* 

When  frost  came  those  vhioh  it  was  intended  should 
be  carried  through  the  winter  were  brought  on  to  the  home 
pastures  to  starve  on  what  they  could  find  until  the  spring. 
The  Scots,  we  are  told  of  the  common  pasture  of  Kidland. 
did  not  generally  raid  in  the  dead  of  winter,  for  then  "  the 
ways  are  bo  foul  and  the  cattle  so  weak,  they  cannot  drive 
or  carry  anything  off."  '  The  rest  were  killed  off  as  "  marts  " 
or  Martinmas  beef  in  November,  and  salted  down  for  use, 
until  with  the  longer  days  of  the  spring  came  the  change 
to  the  fresh  meat  of  tame  animals. 

The  Rvle  as  to  Ranging  Stock. — It  seems  to  have  been  a 
well-reoognised  rule  that  men  could  only  take  oat  to  the 
waste  cattle  or  sheep  in  proportion  to  the  number  which 
they  could  carry  through  the  winter  or  which  they  possessed. 
No  man  must  keep  more  stock  in  summer  than  he  keeps 
in  winter.^  If  any  man  pastured  more  beasts  on  the  common 
pasture  than  he  had  land  to  justify,  he  was  liable  to  be  fined 
or  to  have  his  beasts  seized  by  the  officer  appointed  to  protect 
the  common  pasture  from  being  ovenitocked.  *  In  a  case 
of  replevin  against  a  man  for  taking  beasts  in  a  common 
pasture,  the  defence  was  that  the  defendant  held  land  to 
which  was  dependent  a  search  of  common  pasture  for  more 
beasts  than  ought  to  have  been  put  there  and  for  beasts  of 
those  who  ought  not  to  common  there.'"  In  1630,  in  the 
Forest  of  Essex,  there  is  a  Presentment  by  Boarders  of 
Waltham  :  "  We  saye  and  present  that  it  hath  berai  the 
Ancient  Gustome  of  the  Forreet  to  be  driven  twice  every 
yeare  by  the  officers  of  the  said  Forrest  to  avoyde  Forrainneis  I 
Cattle.     For  yt  it  may  not  be  surcharged." 

But  if  not  fined  or  distrained  on,  if  any  man  reared  a 
greater  number  of  cattle  on  the  summer  pasture  than  he 
oonld  carry  through  the  winter,  he  was  liable  to  certain  loss, 
apart  from  the  damage  to  the  common  pasture.  The  chief 
or  lord  was  no  more  entitled  to  put  on  too  many  beasts  than  . 
the  other  members,^  and  it  was  his  business  to  see  that 
the  rules  were  observed. 

I  question,  judging  by  what  authorities  we  have,  whether 
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the  n^lect  of  these  most  necessary  precsntions  were  not  in 
some  cases  the  caose  of  the  conditions  of  overstookiug  in 
the  Highlan<ls  which  gave  a  handle  for  the  savage  eTictions 
of  the  clansmen  by  absentee  chiefs  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centaries.  There  are  regulations  laid  down,  and 
there  is  a  regularly  appointed  shepherd  and  an  account 
kept  of  everything,  and  the  whole  profits  are  divided,  says 
the  lUport  of  the  Bo^  Commiaaion  on  the  Highlanda,  1SS3. 
Speaking  of  the  club  farms,  there  is  some  evidence  of  the 
overstocking  of  the  common  pasture  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
the  islands. 

Where,  however,  the  community  had  not  enough  stock, 
whether  cattle  or  sheep,  for  the  range,  the  lord  or  chief  could 
agist  stock  from  others,  provided  he  had  the  right  to  a  fold, 
by  which  he  could  make  manure.^ 

The  Irish  laws,  as  might  be  expected,  are  full  of  references 
to  cattle  in  every  relation,  but  the  laws  are  more  concerned 
with  fencing  against  stock,  and  with  the  injuries  to  cattle 
from  various  causes,  than  with  any  restrictions  of  the  use 
of  the  range.  In  Ireland  the  chief  class  had  grazing  rights 
over  the  common  pasture,  corresponding  to  the  amount  of 
stock  which  they  possessed,  paying  to  the  community  a  rent 
of  one  animal  in  seven  for  these  grazing  rights.^ 

"  In  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,"  says  Canon  Ta^or 
in  Domesday  Studies,  "  every  village  had  its  '  ont^ang,'  i 
where  the  cattle  of  those  who  possessed  rights  of  grazing 
were  collected  in  the  morning,  ready  to  be  driven  out  into 
the  moor  under  charge  of  the  neatherd.  We  have  still  in 
my  own  parish  of  Settrington  the  public  cowherd  who  takes 
the  villagers'  cows  into  the  lanes,  and  who  is  paid  rateably 
by  the  owners."  This  appeals  to  be  the  waste  and  stinted 
pasture  combined.  What,  except  motor  oars,  is  to  prevent 
a  revival  of  this  custom,  by  which  the  cows,  which  the  villagers 
would  be  encouraged  to  keep,  could  keep  eaten  down  the  wide 
wastes  of  grass  on  our  highway,  now  mown  at  the  expense 
of  the  local  authority  ? 

The  Range  for  Swine. — Of  equal  importance  to  the  pasture 
for  cattle  was  the  value  of  the  woods,  grass,  nuts,  mast,  and 
roots  for  swine.     The  trees,  in  Domesday,  are  valued  by  the 
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namber  of  Bwine  which  they  will  pioTide  for  ;  pannage,  the 
payment  for  the  grazing  of  awine,  figuree  In  every  kingly 
account,  in  every  account  of  a  monastery  or  lay  estate. 

The  king's  pannage  was  poBsihly  of  even  greater  financial 
importance  to  him  than  his  rights  of  pasturage  for  cattle 
or  of  hunting  in  the  waste. 

In  12S7  the  park  of  the  forest  of  Windsor  was  ^psted, 
infer  alia,  for  156  pigs,  the  kii^  taking  every  third  pig,  or 
28.,  as  pannage.^  In  bis  perpetual  progressea  with  a  huge 
train,  in  his  campaigns  with  his  armies,  the  "  bacons,"  the 
carcasses  of  the  swine,  could  be  carried  with  him,  while  he 
is  dependent  for  cattle  and  deer  on  the  country  he  happens 
to  be  in  or  invades. 

When  Henry,  in  1171,  goes  over  to  Ireland,  various  towns 
and  counties  (Carlisle,  for  instance,  and  Stafford)  provide  him 
with  hogs  by  the  hundred.  But  in  that  Isle  of  Saints  and 
cows  the  Saxon  expects  to  find,  and  does  find,  the  cattle  to 
be  had  for  the  catching  and  killing,  with  which  he  fed  his 
army.  Very  early  in  the  invasion,  in  1170,  before  Henry's 
arrival,  Raymond  Le  Gros  and  his  men  at  Waterford,  after 
a  raid  in  the  country  round,  in  which  they  had  taken  a  great 
spoil  of  cows,  were  attacked  by  the  Irish  at  a  fort  which  they 
had  raised  at  DundoneU,  south  of  Waterford.  They  drove 
the  cows  inside  and  at  the  critical  moment  drove  them  out 
in  front  of  themselves  with  yells  and  blows  on  the  Irish, 
chaining  and  routing  the  enemy. 

The  damage  done  by  swine  to  the  pasturage  and  their 
gross  feeding  resulted  in  regulations  in  all  the  customary 
laws  to  prohibit  their  entrance  into  the  forest  when  not 
required,  and  to  compensate  for  the  damage  done  by  them 
in  meadows  and  fields.  The  Irish  custom  is  stated  to  be  ^^ 
that  pits  rooted  by  swine  in  another  man's  meadow  should 
be  filled  by  the  owner  of  the  swine  with  com.  This  archaic 
mode  of  compensation  is  altered  by  the  later  commentary 
to  the  rule  that  other  land  should  be  given  until  the  land 
is  restored.  It  would  look  as  if  the  old  rule  had  really  been 
in  force,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Statutes  of  William  the  Lion.^' 
By  William's  Forest  Laws  {c.  5)  it  was  declared,  "  Ane  ap- 
proven  use  and  consuetude  "  to  forbid  swine  to  enter  the 
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forest  "  pablicklie  in  parooh  kirkee,"  the  foreeter  taking  ooa 
of  them  for  the  fiist  three  times,  and  all  for  the  fourth  time, 
for  the  king's  use,  if  he  could  catch  them. 

In  the  same  way  the  Welsh  lord  and  the  freeman  might 
preserve  his  wood  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  middle 
of  January,  and  kill  one  in  ten  of  swine  found  there.^^ 

The  king  and  the  men  of  power  were  always  on  the  outlook 
to  claim  an  exclusive  right,  aa  against  the  poorer  man,  of 
this  valuable  perquisite,  on  the  ground  of  the  damage  done 
by  the  swine.  Knud  of  Denmark,  for  instance,  the  son  of 
Svend  Estridson,  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  pannage  in 
oak  woods  and  of  fishing  in  all  fiords  as  a  royal  perquisite. 

Bat  if  the  mast  was  plentiful,  the  value  of  the  pannage 
pnt  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot.  Then  the  forester  ^^  may 
summon  the  bn^esaes  and  landwartmea  to  bring  their  swine 
to  the  forest  "  to  the  effect  that  the  king  may  have  his  pannage 
for  them." 

Meadows  were  always  interdioted  to  swine.^'  The  breeding 
sows  must  always  have  been  kept  on  the  stinted  pastures 
or  in  pens. 

The  Range  for  Sheep  and  <7oa^«.  ~^heep  and  goats  as 
occupants  of  the  common  range  were  on  a  different  footing 
from  all  the  other  animals.  They  were  far  more  helpless 
both  as  regards  speed  and  def^ice  than  other  stock  ;  possibly 
for  this  reason  they  were  the  only  kind  of  animal  on  the 
range  of  which  there  was  no  wild  species  in  the  Islands  ;  they 
bad  to  be  protected  against  dogs  and  wolves  and  hungry 
men,  which  could  only  be  profitably  done  if  they  were  herded 
in  large  bodies.  In  the  wilder  parts,  such  or  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  wolves  remained  until  a  late  date,  doing  much 
damage.  In  the  Welsh  laws  the  minimum  of  sheep  which 
composed  a  "  legal  flock  "  for  which  proceedings  could  be 
taken  in  case  of  trespass  was  thirty  animals  and  a  ram,  a 
small  number  to  require  a  shepherd.^''  By  the  Forest  Laws 
of  William  the  lion,*^  the  forester  may  take  for  his  own  use 
one  of  the  sheep  found  trespassing  in  the  forest. 

Consequeatly  they  do  not  appear  as  a  prominent  part 
of  rural  economy  until  much  later  than  the  other  animals. 
When  they  do  make  themselves  felt  in  the  later  days,  they  ' 
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are  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  haadB  of  the  CiBtercian 
i  monks,  who  started  boBiness  aboat  the  time  when  the  wolveti 
were  being  exterminated.  In  England  and  South-Eastein 
Scotland  sheep  farming  formed  and  remained  one  of  the 
chief  induBtries  of  theee  monasteries,  which  did  not  rent  the 
flock,  bat  kept  the  sheep  in  bond,  employing  their  own 
shepherd  and  rearing  sheep  in  close  connection  with  arable 
cnltivation.  In  the  Boldon  Bake  the  sheep  with  the  pasture 
are  in  most  cases  stated  to  be  "  in  the  hand  of  the  bishop." 

A  further  evidence  that  sheep  belonged  to  that  part  of 
farming  economies  which  centred  rotmd  the  arable  land  is 
that  in  the  Irish  laws  women  took  possession  in  distress  by 
sheep,  and  not  by  horses,  as  men  did.  The  value  of  their 
manure,  folded  on  the  land  for  arable  cultivation,  was  well 
known,  BO  that  it  was  frequently  compulsory  on  the  tenant 
of  the  great  man  to  fold  the  sheep  on  his  portion  of  the  land. 

Though  sheep  do  not  appear  prominently  in  the  Hess  of 
the  Forest,  or  as  being  causes  of  conflict  on  the  waste,  the 
folding  of  sheep  for  manure  becomes  of  great  importance  in 
the  development  of  the  lord's  rights  over  it,  as  encouraging 
him  to  take  to  himself  a  very  profitable  sonroe  of  revenue. 
The  whole  vill  of  Bright  Waltham  ^  advise  as  to  the  reeve 
to  be  appointed  and  men  to  take  special  positions  in  looking 
after  the  lord's  sheep. 

In  a  case  in  the  Year  Books,  an  answer  to  a  plea  of  replevin 
was  an  avowal  that  to  the  defendant  beloi^ed  the  right  of 
search  of  the  common  of  the  vill,  and  that  the  sheep  taken 
do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  oommonem.  To  which  the 
plaintifb  reply  that  they  claim  a  fold  and  the  right  wbon 
they  have  not  enough  sheep  of  their  own  to  take  other  people's 
sheep  to  make  manure.^  In  another  similar  case  the  lord 
of  the  manor  had  in  right  of  his  manor  the  agistment  of 
other  penons'  beasts,  and  had  agisted  2000  sheep.^ 

Goats,  which  shared  in  some  of  the  disabilities  of  sheep, 
were  worse  considered  for  their  injory  to  the  pasture  and 
timber  of  the  waste  even  than  swine.  William  the  Lion's 
Forest  Laws  enact  that  "  Gif  a  goat  be  found  in  the  Forest 
ttuice,  it  is  lesome  to  the  forester  for  ilk  time  to  hang  ane 
of  them  be  the  horns  upon  ane  tree  .  .  .  and  for  the  fourth 
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time  to  slay  aoe  of  them,"  a  very  neoeeaary  provision  if  the 
young  timber  was  to  be  preserved. 

But  the  chief  difficulty  of  keeping  sheep  or  goats  on  a 
range  was  then,  and  is  now,  the  difficulty  of  protecting  them 
from  the  depredations  of  dogs. 

Doga  and  Hawha. — Laws  or  customs  declared  for  the 
preservation  of  animals,  wild  or  tame,  are  of  little  value  unless 
provision  is  made  for  control  of  the  means  by  which  they 
could  be  caught  and  killed.  These  means  were  dogs  and 
hawks  (and  for  fish,  herons). 

Men  by  themselves,  even  the  most  inveterate  poaching 
clerics,  would  find  it'  difficult,  armed  with  the  simple  weapons 
of  those  days,  to  kill  any  great  quantity  of  game.  But  with 
dogs  and  hawks  great  destruction  could  be  done,  and  both 
dogs  and  hawks  will  go  hunting  on  their  own  account.  Hence 
when,  in  England,  complaint  is  made  that  the  legitimate 
control  of  the  forests  by  the  government  is  abused  by  the 
officials,  the  fight  centres  round  dogs  and  hawks  rather  than 
round  the  really  more  important  but  lees  picturesque  matter, 
the  waste  of  timber. 

Id  the  third  volume  of  the  Brehon  Laws  there  is  an 
elaborate  series  of  fines  for  injury  to  an  animal  by  a  hound,^ 
and  for  setting  a  dog  on  deer  or  other  animals.  Though  at 
certain  times,  under  the  laws  of  William  the  Lion,  cattle 
were  allowed  in  the  forest,  an  exception  was  made  (c.  1)  where 
the  beasts  were  found  by  the  keeper  of  the  forest  with  "  ane 
present  keiper,"  having  "  fire  ane  home  or  ane  hound.  Or 
gif  they  be  found  in  the  forest  in  the  time  of  nicht  lyand 
haveand  ane  home  or  ane  hound  quhilk  is  called  warset " ; 
and  chap.  13  contains  provisions  against  harehounds  [i.e. 
greyhoundfi)  or  mastiffs  in  the  forest,  the  harehound  to  be 
t  ^seized  and  the  mastiff's  master  to  be  put  under  pledges. 
y^-  The  "lawing"  of  dogs — ^that  is,  cutting  off  three  claws 
'  of  the  forefoot  to  prevent  fast  running — was  the  recognised 
means  of  controlling  both  the  poachii^  dog  and  his  poaching 
master.  It  was  no  more  inhuman  or  cruel  than  cutting  off 
the  tail  of  a  terrier  pup.  When  an  eminent  writer  is  horrified 
at  this  mutilation,  Mr  Fisher  (p.  228)  sums  up  :  "  For  the 
rest,  we  may  consider  that  the  eminent  historian  was  recording 
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an  isolated  aot  of  brutality ;  or  we  may  mark  with 
admiration  how  his  power  of  word-painting  kept  tonch 
with  his  imagination ;  bat  we  must  not  suppoee  that  the 
acts  of  which  he  speaka  were  directed  or  justified  by  the 
Forest  Laws," 

At  an  inquisition  in  Somerset  in  I227,''the  people  complain 
that  whereas  the  lawing  of  dogs  ought  to  be  made  every  third 
year  by  view  of  jury,  the  foresters  "  come  through  the 
town  blowing  horns  Mid  make  a  nuisance  with  much  noise 
to  cause  the  mastiffs  to  come  out  to  bark  at  them,"  and  so 
attach  the  good  folk  {la  bone  gent)  for  their  mastife  every 
year. 

Both  dogs  and  hawks  when  trained  were  of  great  vidue  ; 
buckhounds,  greyhounds,  spaniels,  and  trained  sheep  dogs 
are  mentioned  in  the  Welsh  laws,*'  bat  the  most  considerable 
value  is  attached  to  the  shepherd  dog  to  take  out  the  cattle 
and  biing  them  up.  To  feed  a  dog  and  attend  the  chase 
with  greyhounds  and  ropes  was  a  frequent  service  for  land." 
Feeding  dogs  and  p^ovidiI^:  dog  biscuit  figures  several  times 
in  Domesday.  In  the  accounts  of  Hamo  of  Pincema  for  the 
territory  of  Bayenx  to  Henry  II.  {about  1180)  is  Bemagium, 
a  customary  contribution  for  feeding  the  hunting  dogs  of 
the  count.*'  They  were  an  integral  part  of  hunting  ;  they 
were  necessary  for  rounding  up  cattle  and  other  animals  ; 
they  were  essential  for  defence. 

Dogs  and  hawks  as  presents  figure  in  both  chronicles 
and  accounts  ;  they  appear  as  cash  in  the  exchequer  of  the 
English  kings.  Welsh  rents  in  Domesday  are  paid  in  honey, 
hawks,  hounds,  and  Welsh  ale  ;  six  "  wulperettos  "  and  six 
other  fox  dogs  are  paid  into  the  exchequer  in  John's  day  ;  i 
one  huindred  Norway  hawks  and  one  hundred  girfalcons,  four 
hawks  and  six  girfalcons  to  be  white,  in  6  Stephen.  So  from  | 
every  point  of  view,  as  dangerous  for  worrying  cattle  and 
sheep,  as  man's  assistant  in  the  chase,  as  the  capable  driver  | 
of  stock,  as  the  outlaw  that  hunted  on  his  own  account,  as  a 
valuable  means  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  kings,  as  currency, 
the  dog  in  the  twelfth  and  succeeding  centuries  holds  a  very 
high  place. 

His  companion  the  hawk  was  not  far  behind  him.     Hawks, 
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being  wild,  were  likely  when  loosed  from  the  hand  to  fly  off 
hunting  on  their  own  accoiint.  As  they  were  ezpenBive  both 
to  buy  and  feed,  the  best  check  npon  their  misuse  was  an  eye 
to  hawk  stealing.  If  any  steal  a  hawk  and  carry  it  away, 
"  it  shall  be  done  of  him  as  of  a  thief  that  stealeth  a  horse 
or  other  thing,"  says  a  statute  of  Edward  III.'*'  A  person 
catching  such  an  one  was  to  hand  it  over  to  the  sheriff,  who 
should  advertise  and  deUver  it  to  the  right  owner. 

In  a  quarrel  between  the  lords  of  Avenel  and  the  monks 
of  the  great  sheep-farming  monastery  of  Melrose  over  a  forest 
in  which  the  lords  of  Avenei  had  roserred  the  rights  to  the 
game,  Alexander  II.  awarded  that  the  lords  were  not  to  keep 
any  tame  beasts  in  the  forest  or  to  interfere  with  tillage,  but 
the  mon^  were  not  to  cut  down  any  tree  in  which  hawks 
boild,  or  until  it  was  clear  that  the  tiawks  would  come  back 
next  year,  and  were  not  to  set  traps  in  the  forests." 

Among  the  fines  imposed  on  tenants  by  the  Manorial 
Courts  for  breach  of  the  oustoma  of  the  manor  is  one  for 
selling  hawks  out  of  the  lordship.^  In  1180  Philip  de  Champ 
Segr6,  a  feudal  tenant,  owes  two  mooltii^  hawks  for  the  loss  of 
a  royal  eyrie."  Whoever  shall  take  the  eyrie  of  a  hawk,  let 
him  pay  a  pound  to  the  king.^  Henry  III.  ^  enacted  that 
every  freeman  shall  have  in  his  own  woods  eyries  of  hawks, 
spanow-hawks,  falcons,  e^les,  and  herons. 

Notes.—'  Madox,  Hist,  of  Bxeh.,  o.  ix.  »  Madojt.  Hwt  ofExeh., 
ex.  '  Hadox,  flwt  iff  Exch.,  o.  xiiL  •  Highland  Papwe,  vol  L, 
Scottish  Hiet.  Societj.  *  A.L.  Ird.,  iv.  S3,  and  aae  ii.  01,  aa  to 
injury  in  diatreea,  and  iv.  104,  as  to  injuiy  by  dogs.  *  Arehaol. 
Mliaaia,  3rd  series,  vol.  viii.  ^  Ar^uxei.  Mliana,  3rd  aeriee,  vol.  viiL 
oote  p.  26fl.  '  Manor  Court  of  Ae  Abbey  of  Newtunater,  66,  Surteee 
Society.  *  Abbey    of   Ramsay,    1278,    S.P.    Manor,    Selden    Soc. 

"•  Y.B.  21,  22  Edw.  I.,  p.  18;  t6id.,  p.  544;  ibid.,  30,  31  Edw.  I., 
p.  424.  "  Y.B.  32,  36  Edw.  I.,  pp.  42,  240.  »  Y.B.  21,  22  Bdw. 
I.,  p.  454  ;  ibid.,  32,  35  Bdw.  I.,  p.  38 ;  ibid.,  30,  31  Edw.  I.,  p.  424. 
"  A-L.  Ira.,  iv.   32.  "  Cox,  p.  289.  "  A.L.  Ird.,   iv.  89,   97. 

"  Chap.  24.  "  A.L.W.,  Ven.  ra.  xxiv.  9-8  ;  Dim.  n,  niii  43-45  ; 
Gwent.  n.  xxviii.  8-10  j  xl.  13;  Anom.  v.  i.  fl  ;  Anom.  rx.  xxv.  3; 
nv.  vii.  8.  »■  Stat,  of  Win.  the  Lion,  o.  7.  "  A.L.W.,  Dim.  ra. 
iii  36.  ">  A.L.W.,  Dim.  n.  xxv,  7.  "  Skene, Regiam  Majegtatem, 
Forest  Laws  of  Wm.  the  Lion,  c.  4.  "  Abbot  of  Battle's  Court,  S.P. 
Manor,  Solden  Soc.  "  Y.B.  30,  31  Edw.  I.,  424.  "  Y.B.  32  Edw. 
L,  38.  *■  A.L.  Ira.,  tiL  34fi.  495.  **  Inquisition  in  Somerset,  1277, 
S.P.  Porta,  126-128.        "  A.L.W.,  Ven.  m.  xiv. ;    Dim.  n.  xiv.  18. 
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**  See  the  drang'a  duties  in  the  Boldon  Buke.  **  Onat  BdOa  of  Aa 
Exek.  o/Normands,  by  Thos.  StapletoQ,  p.  U.  *^  Stat.  34  Edw.  IIL, 
o.  22.  "  Nat.  MSS.  ofScoU.,  pt.  i..  No.  xlix.  "  Archeeot.  ^liana, 
3rd  series,  vol.  viii.  **  Stapleton,  p.  liExviii,  reference  in  note  lb. 
•*  A.L.W.,  Dim.  n.  xv.  2.         *  Charter  of  the  Forest,  1217.  c.  13. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE   WASTE.      TIMBBB.      THB   BY-PRODUCTS.      THE 
BBOCJLATIONS   OF  THB   WASTB 

Timber. — It  ia  difficult  to  bring  home  to  a  popolation  of 
forty-five  milliona,  who  import  yearly  forty  million  pounds' 
worth  or  more  of  timber,  a  good  part  of  which  coold  be  grown 
here,  the  importance  of  the  timber  reserve  in  these  Islands  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was,  except  for  wattle  and  for  the  tare 
and  expensive  use  of  stone,  the  only  material  for  house  build- 
ing ;  it  was  the  only  material  for  shipbuilding,  for  all  purposes 
of  manufacture  for  which  timber  would  be  used,  and  the  only 
and  a  very  wasteful  material  for  fencing. 

As  a  single  illustration  of  the  enormous  waste  of  timber 
in  this  last  particular  alone  I  would  refer  to  the  "  Reotitudinee 
Singularum  Fersonarum  "  in  Thorpe's  Artcient  Laws,  i.  43, 
where  the  duties  of  the  geneat  were  said  to  include  "  hewing 
deer  palings."  These  must  have  been  at  least  6  feet  long, 
and  for  sufficient  strength  from  6  to  8  inches  wide  and  from 
1  to  2  inches  thick.  It  would  take  a  quantity  of  very  large 
trees  to  make  even  a  moderate  number  of  such  palings. 

Moreover,  as  no  such  timber  could  be  split  to  any  advfuitagc 
where  there  was  a  knot  or  where  a  branch  occurred,  only  the 
very  soundest  and  straightest  timber  could  be  used,  and  in 
consequence  the  waste  of  the  finest  trees  for  such  a  purpose 
would  be  enormous.  The  part  not  used  would  be  of  no  value 
except  for  firewood  and  charcoal,  and  if  it  were  not  bandy  for 
hauling  to  some  cottage  it  would  lie  and  rot,  aa  millions  of 
acres  of  such  timber  do  at  the  present  day  in  the  British 
colonies  and  elsewhere.     And  it  would  be  unlikely  to  be  handy. 
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aa  th«  large  trees  would  soon  be  used  np  near  the  homeatead — 
"  Large  tracts  of  land  consecrated  to  the  wild  boar  and  to 
the  stag  !  " 

Days  of  great  building  came  in  the  twelfth  century, 
a  vigorous  and  lavish  commerce  reaping  rich  profits  and 
daring  great  adventures,  an  abounding  inoreaee  of  shipping, 
more  frequent  enclosures,  as  the  king,  becoming  more  absolate, 
made  grants  of  parks  and  warrens  out  of  the  common 
pasture  to  the  great  nobles  and  churchmen  who  met  him  at 
Runnymede.  It  fras  essential  that  the  national  supply  of 
timber  should  be  carefully  husbanded.  AH  the  laws  and 
documents  which  remain  to  us  from  that  time  contain  pro- 
visions for  the  preservation  of  the  timber  from  waste  and 
destraction. 

Big  timber  was  sufficiently  soatoe  to  make  it  convenient 
to  take  the  nearest,  even  if  it  did  not  belong  to  one.  Mf^na 
Charta,  o.  31,  provides  that  the  king  and  bailift  were  not  to 
take  for  castles  or  other  work  of  oars  wood  not  oura  against 
the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  wood.  No  one  of  the  codes  gives 
anyone,  except  for  specific  purposes,  the  right  to  cut  timber 
trees  on  the  waste  or  forest.'  The  Pleas  of  the  Forest  in 
England  are  concerned  with  the  wastage  of  wood  almost  more 
than  with  the  destmction  of  the  food  supply.  William  the 
Lion's  Forest  Laws  provide  penalties  for  taking  greenwood  or 
oak  trees  ;  the  Welsh  laws  ^  give  the  value  of  an  oak  tree 
taken  as  siz-scoie  pence,  of  a  tree  planted  for  shelter  for  cattle 
twenty-four  pence  ;  the  Irish  laws  *  order  that  possession  of 
a  tree  which  a  man  has  been  allowed  to  appropriate  in  the 
waste  must  have  been  taken  by  marking  it ;  the  grore  of  the 
old  odal  estate  in  the  north  never  passes  to  women,  lest  it 
should  pass  from  the  family  by  marriage ;  the  manorial 
landholders  enforce  strictly  their  rights  to  the  timber  of  the 
waste  of  the  manor. 

Abbot  Samson  of  Bury,  hearing  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
ia  going  to  ask  for  some  timber  trees  from  a  wood  named 
Mmsett,  is  prepared  to  promise  them,  much  against  his 
will,  but  from  fear  of  the  bishop.  The  bishop's  messenger 
by  mistake  asks  for  timber  at  Elmswell,  where  there  is  no 
great  timber,  but  the  bishop's  carpenters  go  at  once  and 
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mark  the  best  trees  in  ElniBett.  Samson  hears  of  this  mistake 
of  name  and  takes  immediate  advantage  of  it.  He  had 
piomised  timber  in  ESmswell,  where  there  was  none,  but  at 
once  he  goes  with  his  carpenters  and  marks  all  the  timber  oaks 
in  Elmsett  for  the  abbey,  including  those  marked  by  the  bishop. 

The  dissolution  of  the  monaeterieB  resulted  in  a  great 
disturbance  of  the  rights  of  the  community  over  the  waste, 
and  in  particular  in  great  destruction  of  timber  by  the  new 
owners.  A  statute  of  36  Hen.  VIII.,  confirmed  by  13  Eliz., 
provides  for  its  preservation. 

Secondly,  the  trees,  apart  from  their  value  for  timber,  were 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  stock,  tame  and  wild,  both 
on  account  of  the  food  afforded  by  their  fruits  and  young 
growth,  and  also  for  the  shelter  and  shade  necessary  for  stock- 
breeding.     Hence,  vert  and  venison  went  together. 

As  land  was  in  those  days  of  very  htUe  value,  and  the 
com  raised  on  it  of  no  great  use  except  for  home  consumption, 
the  unnecessary  felling  of  valuable  growing  timber,  often 
only  to  be  piled  and  burnt  on  the  spot,  to  make  a  clearing 
for  a  sparse  crop  which  might  be  eaten  up  by  animals,  tame 
and  wild,  and  of  which  the  profits  went  to  an  individual, 
was  an  ikot  which,  in  view  of  its  possible  injury  to  the  com- 
munity, could  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  its  head. 
It  was  an  "  assart,"  for  which  a  fine  was  due  under  the  English 
Forest  Laws.  Any  dmtruction  of  timber  was  waste,  and  was 
regulated  even  in  those  parts  of  the  Islands  where  timber  was 
plentiful. 

In  fact,  a  man  was  taxed  for  his  improvements,  whether 
they  were  improvements  or  not,  as  we  are  taxed  to-day  in 
respect  of  money  spent  on  our  properties. 

Charcoal. — One  of  the  uses  of  timber,  and  a  chief  cause  of 
its  destruction,  unless  carefully  watched,  was  for  the  making 
of  charcoal,  a  material  in  constant  demand  for  the  primitive 
furnace.  See  as  to  Peter  de  Neville,  supra,  p.  41.*  In  action 
of  waste  for  cutting  down  oak  trees,  Sharshulle  J.  says, 
"  If  thero  was  not  any  underwood,  do  you  think  she  might 
not  fell  oaks  to  bum  ?  "  [as  meaning  to  say  that  she  might), 
"  and  charcoal  is  a  necessary,  and  she  could  not  have  it 
except  from  the  great  trees."  ' 
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Ab  an  example  of  much  later  date,  at  the  b^pnning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  immense  forests  which  used 
to  cover  the  downs  of  Sussex  were  fast  being  destroyed. 
A  writer  of  that  time  (Norden's  Surveyor's  Diaiogue,  p.  216, 
quoted  in  Tusser,  p.  280)  considers  that  this  was  due  to 
the  ose  of  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  glass. 
"  Now  or  lately,"  he  says,  "  in  Sussex  neere  140  hammers 
and  fumocee  for  iron,  and  in  it  and  Snrry  adjoining  3400 
glass  houses  ;  the  hammers  and  furnaces  spend,  each  of  them, 
in  every  twenty-four  houree,  2,  3,  or  4  loadee  of  charcoal." 
So  the  use  of  timber  for  making  charcoal  comes  under  the 
supervision  of  government.  It  was  not  likely,  in  those 
days  of  monopoly  both  of  the  means  of  life  and  its  responsi- 
bility by  the  community,  that  the  kiug  or  chief  would  allow 
any  private  man  for  his  own  purposes  to  chop  down  a  tree 
or  trees  in  the  forest  to  make  charcoal  for  sharpening  his 
mattock. 

Fuel  and  Repaira. — What  part  of  a  tree  was  timber, 
and  what  estovers,  hay  bote,  house  bote,  hedge  bote,  and 
so  forth — what  part  of  the  tree  a  man  might  lop  for  immediate 
personal  use,  as  distinguished  from  the  main  parts,  which 
could  be  used  for,  or  grow  into  beams  and  sleepers,  was  a 
matter  which  was  for  the  most  paH  regulated  by  cdmmon 
sense,  or,  if  not,  gave  rise  to  fierce  disputes  and  heart- 
burnings. 

The  commoners,  who  are  accused  of  rooting  up  and 
throwing  down  trees  on  the  marsh  lands  of  the  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  claim  a  right  to  collect  fuel  and  to  take  branches 
for  the  repairs  of  bridges,^  branches  which  would  have  to 
be  pretty  big  ones  if  they  were  to  span  the  dykee  of  the 
Glastonbury  moors.' 

Among  the  inherent  rights  of  every  territory,  say  the 
Irish  laws,  **  are  cooking  fuel  in  every  wood,  the  mast  of  each 
wood,  sufficiency  for  the  night  of  faggots,  etc.,  materials  for 
the  yoke  and  plough.  Even  the  feudal  lord  acknowledged 
the  customary  right  to  take  fuel  and  wood  for  repairs,  though 
doubtless  a  very  jealous  eye  was  kept  on  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  bough  taken.  The  tenants  of  woods  in  the  English 
forests  had  the  right  of  cutting  wood  for  fuel  or  for  repairs. 
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The  same  right  was  acknowledged  by  the  old  Nomurn  law.* 
Lords  shall  not  put  men  in  prison  who  have  customary  rights 
(oostnme)  in  their  forests  for  any  offence  of  the  forest,  unless 
they  are  oaugbt  killing  heasts  ;  but  they  are  to  give  pledgee 
and  have  a  day  assigned  to  them  for  doing  right.  If  the 
custom  is  in  question  there  shall  be  a  view,  and  what  he  has 
cut  shall  not  be  removed  before  judgment  is  given,  etc.  The 
Latin  version  adds  a  similar  provision  as  to  common  of 
paetnie  :  where  the  herbage  has  been  used,  etc. 

Any  abuse  of  this  right  was  waste  for  which  a  man  could 
be  fined  by  the  Hoarder,  and  he  would  continue  to  pay  a 
fine  ontil  the  wood  had  grown  to  its  former  state.  When  a 
wood  was  put  "  in  regard,"  such  right  was  forbidden. 

There  is  a  very  curious  item  in  the  presentation  against 
Peter  de  Neville,  the  forester  in  fee  of  the  forests  of  the  county 
of  Rutland  in  1269.  It  recites  that  the  king,  Henry  III.,  in 
his  wood  of  Stokewood,  in  which  the  neighbouring  people 
of  those  forests  are  wont  and  of  right  ought  to  have  common 
of  herbage,  had  given  thoma  and  underwood  to  his  brother 
the  lord  king  of  Germany  for  enclosing  his  town  of  Oakham 
in  the  time  of  turbulence  which  prevailed  recently  in  the 
realm,  and  for  this  reason  the  wood  was  placed  in  defence 
for  three  years  by  the  king,  so  aa  to  prevent  animals  entering, 
so  that  the  underwood  might  grow  again.  Peter  kept  the 
wood  in  defence  for  five  years  and  took  money  himself  for 
beasts  entering  by  way  of  escape. 

There  was  the  more  necessity  for  regulating  the  use 
of  the  timber,  as  the  waste  was  not  infrequently  common 
to  several  townships  or  villa  in  England,  or  to  several  small 
tribal  communities  or  gtonp  families  in  the  other  paris  of 
the  Islands. 

Minerals  and  other  Matters. — ^The  digging  of  minerals 
of  all  sorts  is  an  important  use  of  the  waste,  as  building 
in  stone,  whether  of  bridges  or  houses,  becomes  more  common. 
Lime  was  in  common  use  for  many  purposes,  and  the  lime 
kilns  of  the  forest  were  in  special  need  of  regulation,  not 
only  because  of  the  value  of  the  limestone  burnt,  but  beoanse 
of  the  amount  of  the  wood  used  in  the  burning.  It  was  some 
centuries  yet  b^ore  marling  and  claying  brought  in  a  new 
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use  and  a  new  danger  to  the  waBte,  but  the  digging  of  peata 
for  fael  was  a  common  practice,  to  be  jealously  watched  as 
a  use  of  the  waste  likely  to  lead  to  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences ;  and  besides  stone  for  building  and  limestone 
there  was  iron  and  lead  and  tin  to  be  dug  out  of  the  forests, 
and  fot^es  and  works  for  manufactute  to  be  supplied  with 
fuel.  In  1282  there  are  said  to  be  seventy-two  itinerary 
fo^es  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  licensed  by  the  Crown,  and 
consuming  an  enormous  quantity  of  timber. 

By  the  customary  laws  of  Man,  every  landholder,  besides 
the  pasturage  of  cattle  or  sheep  on  the  common  land,  could 
quarry  stones  for  his  own  use,  and  dig  peat  on  payment  of 
^.  to  the  lord  ;  the  Castle  of  Berwick  in  1265  was  provided 
with  sea  co^ ;  the  sheriff  of  Ayr  charges  for  eleven-score 
stones  of  iron  for  making  cross  bolts  before  the  battle  of 
Lai^  ;i^  castle  building  and  church  building  in  stone  was 
going  on  all  over  the  Islands. 

Bruce,  at  his  castle  of  Tarbert,  spends  his  leisure  time 
building,  making  contracts  with  masons,  arranging  for  the 
carriage  of  lime  and  the  working  of  iron,  and  paying  his  men 
in  cheese  and  barley  meal.  The  lands  around  the  Castle  of 
Forfar  are  held  on  condition  of  supplying  300  cartloads  of 
peats  when  the  king  (Alexander  III.)  goes  there,  and  the 
man  who  carries  them  into  the  towers  of  the  castle  was  paid 
six  boils  of  barley. 

Among  the  matters  about  which  the  Regarders  of  the 
Forest  by  the  English  legislation  were  to  take  notice  were 
foi^es  and  mines,  as  well  as  harbours  for  the  export  of  timber. 
In  the  presentation  against  Peter  de  Neville  in  1269,  he  is 
chained  with  taking  timber  for  hmekilns.  In  the  Notts 
Eyre,  8  Edw.  III.,  1334,  among  the  pickings  of  the  forester 
in  fee  is  a  payment  for  the  carrying  of  mill  stones  through 
the  forests,  an  act  not  only  damaging  to  the  roads,  bnt  very 
Ukely  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  timber  to  make  a  way 
for  the  wagon  or  to  bridge  a  stream. 

The  Small  Products  of  the  Forest. — Besides  the  cattle  and 
swine  and  wild  horses  and  game,  and  fish  in  the  rivers,  and 
birds,  and  the  timber  and  charcoal  and  fuel  and  stone  and 
iron  and  peats,  there  were  many  small  articles  of  value  to 
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the  community  to  be  found  in  the  forests.  When  once  the 
lord  who  was  not  akin  to  the  people  whose  interests  in  the 
waate  he  repiesented,  or  the  chief  who  was  akin  but  following 
a  bad  example,  robbed  them  of  their  interest  for  his  own 
benefit,  when  either  of  these  broke  loose  from  the  local 
regulations  which  limited  his  takings  out  of  the  waste,  there 
was  nothing  so  small  out  of  which  he  might  not  make  a 
revenue  in  those  days  when  the  revenue  of  the  fighting  man 
was  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  uncertain  amount, 
due  at  uncertain  times. 

Sees.  — So  honey  from  the  wild  bees  who  build  in  the  trees, 
to  be  had  for  the  asking,  is  seized  for  the  loyal  or  manorial 
purse. 

Although  sugar  was  introduced  into  Europe  with  the 
Crusades,  it  was  a  very  long  time  before  it  superseded  the 
use  of  honey  for  all  purposes  for  which  sugar  is  used.  It 
was  an  expensive  foreign  product,  brought  from  the  East  at 
great  cost  and  risk. 

Wax  was  equally  important,  being  used  even  to  our  own 
day  for  candles,  which  in  the  twelfth  century  were  the  only 
lights,  except  the  Scandinavian  pine  torch,  for  the  wealthy 
and  for  churches.  Here  again  the  use  of  the  sqpply  must 
be  regulated  to  prevent  absolute  destruction  and  to  check 
the  damage  to  the  timber  in  the  effort  to  get  honey  and  wax. 

In  consequence,  in  aU  those  parts  of  the  Islands  in  which 
the  forests  took  a  prominent  place  the  customary  law,  before 
the  chief  became  the  lord,  makes  careful  regulations  as  to 
the  taking  and  the  division  of  honey.  The  long  chapter 
on  Bee  Judgments  ^  in  the  Irish  laws  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  efforts  of  the  case  law  to  make  equitable  division 
among  neighbours;  the  Welsh  laws  provide  that  the  king 
may  take  the  hives  of  his  unfree  vassals,^  who  may  not  sell 
honey  without  first  offering  it  to  the  lord,  and  for  the  for- 
feiture of  tree  and  hive  to  the  land,  "  if  a  wild  hive  be  stolen 
and  the  tree  be  cut  in  which  it  may  be." 

It  must  have  been  a  real  surrender  of  value  when  Henry 
III.  {1217)  permitted  every  freeman  to  have  the  honey  tbat 
was  found  within  his  woods,**  a  surrender  not  only  of  money 
value,  but  as  giving  a  right  of  interference  with  the  forest. 
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which  iDcreaaed  the  difficulty  of  strict  auperviaion  for  othra 
pnrposee — "  Please,  sir,  I  was  only  looking  for  my  honey." 

One  comee  across  a  variety  of  other  small  matters  in 
various  places,  little  in  themselves,  hut  moonting  to  a  con- 
siderable revenue  in  the  total,  such  as  fuller's  earth,^*  bark 
for  tanning,  and  many  other  small  matters.  The  power  of 
the  chief  or  king  to  turn  these  perquisites  to  bis  own  use 
resulted  from  the  necessity  felt  in  the  interests  of  the  oom- 
mnnity  that  they  should  not  be  abused  in  use  or  destroyed 
foy  malice  or  mischief.  By  indiscriminate  stripping  of  the 
bark  a  forest  may  soon  be  destroyed,  as  residents  in  the 
United  States  know.  The  Irish  laws  "  provide  for  fines 
for  injuring  trees  by  barking  them  for  tanning  leather. 

By  Chapter  43  of  M^na  Charta  a  tanner  was  not  allowed 
to  live  in  the  forest. 

The  Begviations  of  the  Waste  or  Forest. — If  the  reader  will 
now  decline  from  the  brilliant  dramatic  figures  about  "  large 
tracts  of  land  consecrated  to  the  wild  boar  and  the  stag,"  "  a 
namber  of  game  preserves  protected  by  a  special  law," 
'*  vast  preserves  for  laif^r  game,"  and  so  forth,  and  if  he 
will  take  to  mind  that  the  forest  or  waste  was  a  floating  area 
of  unenclosed,  uncultivated  land,  unmapped,  unmeasured, 
known  by  local  reputation  only  or  by  occasional  inquicutions 
made,  sprinkled  with  enclosures  of  fields  of  private  persons, 
he  will  be  able  (but  not  otherwise)  to  see  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  community,  regulations  for  the  forests,  to  prevent 
over-stocking,  to  guard  against  disease  amongst  animals, 
against  the  waste  of  food  and  the  destruction  of  timber, 
against  injury  to  the  soil  by  mining  and  digging  peats,  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  peace  among  neighbours,  were  necessary 
and  were  very  willingly  acquiesced  in  by  the  community, 
except  where  some  captious  monk  grumbled  because  he 
could  not  have  all  the  venison  he  wanted  in  addition  to  his 
com.  Such  rules  were  made  and  enforced  in  all  pari»  of 
the  Islands,  whether  by  the  English  and  Scottish  Forest  Laws 
or  the  customs  of  the  other  parts. 

In  the  first  instance,  no  doubt,  such  regulations  were  made 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  people,  or  by  the  local  assem- 
blies of  the  districts,  and  were  enforced  by  their  elected 
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official  under  the  orders  of  the  chief.  The  enforoement  of 
these  regulations  lying  in  the  hand  of  the  chief  or  king  as 
personally  responsible  for  all  the  refdities  of  administration," 
and  as  trustee  for  the  community  of  the  common  property, 
it  followed  that,  as  the  owneiship  of  the  land  passed  from 
the  community  to  the  individual,  the  powers  conferred  on 
him  to  enforce  rules  for  their  benefit  remained  with  him, 
whether  as  king  or  lord,  to  be  used  for  his  benefit  subject  to 
any  of  the  customs  in  their  favour  which  he  was  unable  to 
override. 

A  single  illustmtion  of  the  necessity  for  regulation  will 
be  sufficient.  It  was  matter  of  necessity  that  the  waste  in  all 
parts  of  the  Islands  should  be  open  to  all  the  community, 
for  with  the  rarest  exceptions  all,  both  the  king's  forests  and 
the  manorial  or  tribal  reseTves  intermixed,  was  unfenced. 
Xo  obstacle  of  this  description,  in  the  first  instance,  prevented 
an  animal  from  wandering  from  the  waste  of  any  one  part 
of  the  community  to  that  of  another. 

It  would  appear  that  there  ought  to  have  been  an  endless 
confusion,  owing  to  the  straying  of  cattle  or  other  anim^ 
into  or  out  of  the  king's  forests  or  from  the  waste  of  one 
uwnor  or  tribal  division  to  another.  But  animals,  wild  or 
tame,  either  from  timidity  or  ohoice,  stay  by  the  same  haunts, 
unless  greatly  disturbed,^^  or  driven  away  by  lack  of  food, 
and  if  they  stray  will  return  on  the  road  by  which  they  are 
driven  out.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Rutland  Eyre,  1269,'^ 
illustrating  this  point  and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
poachers,  where  a  man  granted  two  does  took  six,  "  and  by 
reason  of  the  noise  which  he  made  by  beating  drums  whcm 
he  beset  them  many  beasts  came  out  of  the  forest  into  the 
liberty  and  were  taken,  to  the  loss  of  the  lord  king  and  to 
the  detriment  of  his  forest."  A  writer  in  Yorkshire  in  1641,'* 
speaking  of  the  summering  of  beasts  upon  unenclosed  land, 
says,  "  Our  mares  and  yearling  foals  and  fat  beasts  will  stay 
here  all  summer  long  and  never  offer  to  break  out,  a' though 
they  want  water." 

To  attain  such  an  end  each  community  must  lay  down 
regulations  as  to  the  road  by  which  each  district  drove  out 
its  stook  to  the  common  range.     For  instance,  in  the  Aston 
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Manor,  Paine  Boll,  1597,  a  rule  is  laid  down  that  "every 
man  drive  his  drift  according  to  the  drift  Roll,"  which  pre- 
scribes the  roate  by  which  the  commoners  from  the  different 
valleys  should  drive  their  stock  to  the  common  pasture.^ 

The  community  appointed  herds  and  shepherds  to  watch 
the  common  stock  both  on  the  home  pasture  and,  where 
necessary,  on  the  range,  wad  men  went  at  stated  times  to 
salt  and  round  up  the  cattle.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
this  would  be  suf&cient,  but  where  the  stock  was  ranged  on 
the  borders  of  the  territory,  as  on  the  borders  of  Scotland 
or  Wales,  the  watchers  stayed  with  the  cattle  until  the 
autumn  brought  them  back. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Norman  and  Angevin  kings, 
and  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Islands  who 
were  induced  to  copy  them,  and  the  lords  of  manors  and  the 
abbeys  and  eccleeiasticsal  proprietors,  exerted  to  the  utmost 
the  authorities  which  they  had  inherited  from  the  tribal 
system  over  the  waste,  and  sought  every  opportunity  for 
enlacing  their  powers  }  Such  enoroaohments  were  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  strenuoudy  fought,  because  it  was  plain 
that  some  authority  was  needed,  whether  king,  chief,  or 
lord  of  the  manor,  to  regulate  hunting,  to  see  that  there 
was  a  close  time  for  breeding  of  both  tame  and  wild  animals, 
that  diseased  animals  were  not  taken  out  on  the  range,^ 
and  that  infectious  murrain  did  not  spread  among  the  animals 
that  roamed  over  the  Islands  at  will. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  origin  of  the  manorial 
courts,  unless  they  grew  out  of  the  powers  possessed  by 
tribal  chiefs,  which  in  their  turn  enlarged  the  authority  of 
the  head  of  the  family  ;  but  very  early  indeed  the  necessity 
for  r^alation  of  the  land  for  use  must  have  forced  itself  upon 
society  as  a  matter  about  which  all  men  must  submit  to  a 
oommon  rule  ;  it  was  natural  that  the  lord's  courts  mainly 
concerned  themselves  with  agriculture  and  the  management 
of  the  waste,  with  the  additions,  of  course,  that  men  should 
provide  for  their  common  defence  and  should  keep  the 
peace  with  one  another.  The  regulations  of  the  manorial 
and  other  courts,  with  the  addition  of  the  Forest  Laws,  apart 
from  their  abuse,  were  only  additions  to  or  modifications  of 
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established  unwritten  custom.  In  those  daya  laws  were  not 
the  ingenious  and  sudden  inspiration  of  some  vecy  cleyer 
individual  (though  the  chronioler  generally  ao  attributee 
them),  but  the  result  of  the  slow  mind  of  the  oommunity 
working  on  existing  habits  which  were  recognised  as  obli- 
gatory on  all.  One  cannot  read  into  medinval  conditions 
the  output  of  profuse  and  often  unnecessary  legislation  as 
poured  out  in  our  day. 

The  king  in  this  matter  of  the  waste,  for  instance,  repre- 
sented the  oommimity  with  its  reeponsibilitiee  and  bardene." 
If  he  abased  his  position  for  his  own  profit,  or  in  the  absorption 
of  pablio  business,  or  as  payment  for  serricee  rendered 
permitted  the  custom  to  be  turned  by  subordinates  to  evil 
use,  the  only  object  of  the  l^islation  or  the  new  charter  was 
to  restate  the  good  custom  and  the  old  position  ;  the  mass 
of  the  freemen  at  least  knew,  if  we  do  not,  that  the  king  or 
chief  was  their  best  shield  against  the  oppression  of  lesser 
men,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  suffer  a  good  deal  from 
him  for  his  protection  so  long  as  he  did  not  run  too  far  outfflde 
the  line. 

It  would  not  appear  that  the  rules  for  regulation  of  the 
waste  were  in  themselves  unfair  in  any  part  of  the  Islands. 
As  population  increased  some  limitations  of  the  righte  of 
strange  men,  who  with  commerce  multiplied,  became  a 
necessity. 

The  severity  of  the  Forest  Law,  if  it  existed,  was  caused 
by  the  poaching  outlaw  having  nothing  which  could  be  taken 
for  the  offence  except  his  life,  not  because  the  king  was  of 
necessity  cruet  or  tyrannous.  "  None  shall  lose  life  or  member 
for  killing  of  deer,  but  shall  be  fined  for  it,  if  he  have  anything," 
says  the  Charter  of  the  Forest."^  The  rulers  of  those  days 
never  killed  anyone  so  long  as  they  could  get  anything  out 
of  him.  Historians,  says  Mr  Fisher  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Forests  of  Essex,  following  the  old  chroniclers  or  one  another, 
have  dwelt  much  upon  the  cruelties  practised  under  the 
Forest  Laws,  but  they  have  told  us  very  little  about  the  Royal 
forests  themselves,  or  their  purlieus,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  laws  were  administered. 

Each  generation  saw  the  social  status  further  decayed ; 
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a  greater  influx  of  foreign  men  from  fVanoe  and  Flanders 
and  Scandinavia  aettUng  in  or  wandering  about  the  Islands. 
It  was  not  in  any  way  against  the  interest  of  those  who 
cared  for  th^  common  welfare  that  wastrels  should  be  pre- 
vented from  abasing  the  conLmon  property  of  all.  The  fees 
to  the  appointed  foresters  of  the  English  kings  or  to  the  elected 
birleymen  were  paid  by  the  corn-grower  for  protection  from 
the  ravages  of  wild  animals,  or  tame  animals  half  wild,  or 
wild  men,  not  in  response  to  the  tyranny  of  kings. 

Bat  the  good  laws  became  open  to  violent  abuse  in  two 
directions  :  first,  in  proportion  as  agriculture  progressed  the 
value  of  the  waste  for  pasture  increased  ;  it  became  the 
interest  of  the  great  man — Ving,  chief,  abbot,  baron,  bishop, 
lord  of  the  manor — ^to  crowd  the  waste  with  his  own  animals 
and  to  claim  an  exclusive  use  of  it,  not  only  for  the  value 
of  the  game  or  for  the  pasture  of  his  own  beasts,  but  to  make 
money  by  agisting  or  taking  to  him  the  stock  of  others  ;  as 
times  became  quieter  and  wolves  fewer,  flocks  of  sheep  on 
the  open  spaces  became  very  profltable  ;  the  breeding  of 
hawks  was  by  no  means  an  unlucrative  business  ;  fishing  in 
rivers  by  means  of  falconry  became  of  such  commercial 
value  that  the  English  and  Scottish  kings  hastened  to  put 
"in  defence,"  that  is  to  preserve,  the  rivers,  and  to  declare 
a  close  time  for  salmon. 

In  consequence  there  was  a  growing  tendency,  especially 
in  agricultural  England,  for  the  king  to  increase  the  forest 
bounds  by  subjecting  to  the  forest  regulations  lands  which 
were  in  private  hanck,  or  which,  owing  to  th^  nearness  to 
cultivated  portions,  had  not  been  part  of  the  forest,  and  to 
treat  the  forest  and  its  profits  as  his  personal  property ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  the  financial  interest  of 
the  great  landowners  to  withdraw  land  from  the  common 
nae,  and  to  obtain  grants  of  tracts  to  themselves  personally, 
either  for  cultivation  or  for  commercial  use,  or  as  parks  or 
warrens. 

Secondly,  the  officials  who  carried  out  the  regulations 

tended  (as  officials  always  do,  especially  under  a  democracy) 

[    to  increase  in  number  enormously  at  the  expense  of  the 

community,  and  to  strain  the  written  and  unwritten  law  to 
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their  adr&ntage  and  to  make  profit  by  any  means,  fair  or 
foul.  The  records  of  those  days,  such  as  the  Forest  Laws 
themselTee,  the  Pleas  cd  the  Forest,  and  occasionally  the 
Chionicles  (though  these  are  not  at  all  to  he  trusted,  as  being 
written  by  persons  directly  interested  in  decrying  the  govern- 
ment) show  in  England  such  an  abuse  of  deputed  powers  in 
the  forest  by  persons  in  authority,  whether  great  grantees  or 
oommon  of&cen,  as  would  in  itself  be  almost  sufficient  for 
a  revolution  if  people  were  not  then  accustomed  to  suffer 
much  from  local  authority  without  hope  of  redress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  paltry  poaching  by  men  who  lived 
on  stolen  deer  and  their  scuffles  with  the  foresters  read  like 
the  trial  of  a  poaohing  affray  in  the  nineteenth  century.  I 
doubt  if  the  friction  which  inevitably  arose  between  the  stock- 
owner  on  the  waste  and  the  grain-grower  on  unfenced  land, 
great  as  it  most  have  been,  was  as  great  as  the  loss  and 
annoyance  caused  by  the  depredations  of  game.  The  tame 
stock,  once  or  twice  driven  away,  were  more  likely  to  stay 
in  the  distant  parts  ;  there  was  an  owner  answerable  for 
their  acts  ;  they  were  brought  home  as  soon  as  the  failure 
of  food  and  the  cold  made  them  inclined  to  scatter  in  search 
of  food.  But  the  game  was  with  them  always  ;  it  had  no 
owner  except  the  community  ;  in  a  country  covered  with 
woods  the  game  was  bolder  and  the  damage  more  incessant ; 
it  was  extremely  di£Bcult  to  fence  successfully  against  the 
smaller  animals,  against  the  wild  swine,  the  deer,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  multitude  of  wild  birds. 

In  the  course  of  nature,  in  any  part  where  arable  cultivation 
assumed  importance,  men  eariy  called  upon  the  chief  to  make 
regulations  as  to  the  use  of  the  waste  land  for  wild  animals, 
to  say  which  were  vermin  to  be  killed  by  anyone  everywhere, 
and  which  were  beasts  of  the  chase,  the  property  of  the 
community,  to  put  limits  to  the  unfenced  forest,  their  breeding 
and  resting  place,  in  which  they  were  to  be  protected,  and 
above  all  things  to  control  the  irresponsible  poachers,  the 
Robin  Hoods,  Little  Johns,  and  Maid  Marians,  who  had 
little  or  no  land  or  cattle  of  their  own,  and  made  their  living 
in  the  waste  land,  destro3ang  the  food  supply,  burning  the 
timber,  watching  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  for  the  animals 
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whioh  they  were  driTiag  into  the  open,  &nd  diatarbing  and 
dziving  on  to  cultivated  land  vermin  and  beasts  of  prey. 
In  Ir^nd  and  in  the  west  and  north  of  Scotland  the  smal] 
amount  of  grain  and  the  large  amount  of  land  especially 
suitable  for  pasture  lessened  the  necessity  for  such  laws. 

I  am  not  attemptiI^;  to  deny  that,  as  the  years  went  on, 
the  misuse  of  essential  regulations  became  In  Ehi^and  a  great 
evil  ;  but  such  evil  would  appear,  even  from  the  most  partial 
records  of  the  monks  themselves,  who  were  the  most  inveterate 
poachers,  to  have  resulted,  as  do  most  social  and  political 
evils,  from  the  unrestrained  abuse  of  good  laws  by  subordinates 
paid  by  fees  and  perquisites,  or  by  purchasers  or  grantees  of 
forest  rights,  rather  than  from  any  acts  of  the  king  himself. 

In  any  event,  no  member  of  the  tribe,  state,  or  nation  made 
any  attempt  to  abolish  the  Forest  Laws.  The  different  laws 
and  charters  relating  to  the  forest  made  in  England  and 
Scotland  from  time  to  time  went  no  further  than  to  prevent 
the  inclusion  in  the  forest  of  waste  land  which  had  not 
previously  been  declared  subject  to  forest  supervision.  This 
gave  the  holder  of  arable  land  the  opportunity  to  kUl  oot 
in  the  part  of  the  range  near  him  the  game  and  vermin  whioh 
destroyed  his  crops.  Such  charters  checked  a  wasteful 
increase  of  forest  at  the  expense  of  arable  cultivation,  putting 
a  limit  on  the  great  grievance  of  lavish  grants  by  the  king 
of  jurisdiotioos  over  common  land  by  way  of  enclosed  park 
and  warren  ;  and  they  attempted  to  abolish  the  extortions 
and  oppressions  by  whioh  the  badly  paid'  officials  of  the 
toiests  robbed  all  with  whom  they  came  in  oontaot. 

Tbe  authority  which  was  in  use  in  the  English  forests 
to  control  the  pasturage  for  deer,  cattle,  and  pigs,  the  use  of 
timber  and  other  ueoessarieB,  was  very  highly  oiganised," 
and  sensible  when  not  abused.  Under  the  Justices  of  the 
Forest,  who  administered  the  Forest  Laws  and  decided 
questions  arising  out  of  grants  of  exception,  holding  forest 
eyiee  at  intervals  of  years,  came  wardens  or  foresters  in  fee, 
who  had  been  appointed  or  who  had  farmed  a  forest. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  these  wardens  to 
see  that  the  marks  whioh  indicated  the  boundaries  of  the 
forest  were  not  disturbed  and  that  "lines  were  run  "  from 
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time  to  time.  As  aaoh  things  are  not  touched  on  in  our  school 
histories,  and  as  few  readers  have  any  acquaintance  with 
unfenoed  land,  I  would  point  out  that  where  there  are  large 
tracts  of  such  land,  it  is  usual,  unless  it  is  convenient  to  set 
up  stone  comers,  to  mark  a  tree  "fore  and  aft  "  with  a 
blaze,  and  run  the  liue  in  the  desired  direction  to  another 
marked  tree  or  stone,  and  so  until  the  first  comer,  osoally 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  is  again  reached.  As  the  tree  grows 
and  the  mark  of  the  blaze  becomea  indistinct,  it  is  usual  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  join  from  time  to  time  to 
run  out  the  line,  re-marking  the  trees,  and  watching  for 
unauthorised  or  fraudulent  marks  on  other  trees,  sometimes 
made  to  alter  the  line  for  the  benefit  of  some  individual. 

The  wardens  were  paid  by  the  usual  coUection  of  mis- 
cellaneoua  products. 

Elias  of  Tingewood  holds  the  forest  of  Whittlewood  ;  ^ 
he  pays  for  it  2}  marks  a  year  at  Michaelmas  and  the  An- 
nunciation of  the  Vi^in  Mary,  2  quarters  of  nuts,  30  geeee, 
30  hens,  and  200  eggs.  For  his  part  he  collected  fees  in 
kind  for  allowing  palings  for  oom  land  and  dead  wood 
for  fuel ;  he  had  aH  the  nuts,  the  after  pannage  {i.e.  making 
piggeries  in  the  forest  at  his  will),  eggs,  chiminage,  dead 
wood,  pasturage  for  beasts,  and  fees  from  oom  laud. 

In  1300  a  woman,  Sabine  Peeche,  was  warden  La  Somerset 
of  the  five  forests  of  Mendip,  S^wood,  North  Petherton, 
Neroche,  and  Ezmoor.  The  wardens  executed  the  decisions 
of  the  justices. 

The  office  evidently  was  of  considerable  value.  In  1204 
Reginald  Lacy  paid  900  marks  and  five  palfreys  to  be  foreeter 
of  Cumberland.  On  his  death  in  1214,  his  widow  pays  for 
livery  of  her  inheritance,  which  included  the  forestership, 
500  marks,  and  on  her  marriage  to  Thomas  de  Mutton  soon 
after  the  aooeesion  of  Henry  III.,  he  paid  £100  and  a  palfrey 
for  the  forestership.* 

Under  the  wardens  were  the  verderers,  who  were  elected 
in  the  County  Court,  but  were  responsible  to  the  king  or 
owner  of  the  forest.  They  were  generally  landowners  in  the 
forest.  The  foresters,  who  did  the  work  under  these  different 
officials,  kept  guard  over  the  timber  and  the  game.     They 
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were  appointed  by  the  warden ;  they  received  no  pay,  but 
lived  on  fees  and  blackmail  and  theft.  There  were  besides 
other  ofBcials,  auch  as  the  agisters,  who  collected  the  money 
for  agisting  cattle  and  pigs  in  the  king's  demesne. 

Every  three  years  a  view  of  the  foreet  was  made  by 
twelve  knights  called  Regarders.'^  They  were  to  take  notice 
of  (1)  the  herbage  in  the  king's  demesne ;  (2)  the  eyries  of 
hawks  and  falcons  ;  (3)  forges  and  mines  ;  (4)  harbours  for 
the  export  of  timber ;  (S)  honey ;  (6)  assarts,  i.e.  clearing 
land  for  crops  which  might  or  might  not  be  an  improvement 
according  to  the  value  of  the  pasture  and  timber.  For 
instance,  in  Ireland  five  aeds  and  the  loss  of  the  produce  was 
the  fine  for  ploughing  up  land  let  for  giaas.'^  In  the  Eyre 
of  Cannock  Chase,  1262,  there  is  an  inquisition  respecting 
a  certain  place  in  Boseehaye  containing  20  acres  which 
Sir  Robert  de  Grendon  wished  to  assart  and  plough.  The 
verderers,  etc.,  say  that  as  there  is  no  veatura  on  the  land  it 
would  not  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  king.  The  soil  belongs 
to  Sir  Robert.  He  may  plough  it  for  a  fine  of  six  marks, 
bat  BO  enclose  it  that  the  game  may  freely  pass  in  and  out." 
(7)  Purprestures,  i.e.  any  act  which  withdrew  land  from 
common  use  for  pasture,  etc.,  such  as  enclosures,  ploughing, 
making  fish-ponds,  building,  hauling  lime  or  marl ;  (8)  waste, 
such  as  the  destruction  of  timber ;  (9)  to  inquire  whether 
underwood  and  branches  in  the  king's  demesne  woods  had 
been  impaired  ;  (10)  6,  7,  and  8  in  the  king's  demesne  to 
be  viewed  ;  (11)  who  had  bows,  arrows,  crossbows,  greyhounds, 
or  braches,  or  anything  to  do  harm  to  the  king's  deer. 

Swanimotee  were,  by  the  Charter  of  the  Forest,  to  be 
held  three  times  a  year  :  before  Michaelmas  for  agistment, 
about  the  feast  of  St  Hartin  for  pannage,  and  fifteen  days 
before  the  Feast  of  St  John  Baptist  for  fawning.  Undoubtedly 
the  calling  of  frequent  swanimotee  and  fining  for  non- 
attendance  had  been  a  great  grievance. 

Throughout  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  there 
was  a  steady  increase  of  arable  cultivation  in  England.  The 
climate  in  the  east  and  south-east  was  unsuitable  for  grass, 
and  suited  com ;  the  monasteries,  from  whose  records  we 
hare  for  the  most  part  particulars  of  the  system  of  cultivation. 
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requiied  great  qnantitiee  of  giun  for  beer  and  bread ;  and 
the  continental  wars  of  the  Engliab  kings  and  their  pro- 
gresses with  a  train  of  jndgee  and  officials  through  the  ooontiy 
for  military,  financial,  and  judicial  pnrposee  led  to  the  same 
reeoh.**  The  comparative  peace  which  followed  the  con- 
quests of  Henry  II.,  and  the  decay  of  the  fendal  military 
system  owing  to  the  more  general  employment  of  mercenaries 
for  continental  war,  turned  the  attention  of  the  landowners 
to  a  larger  use  of  their  land  for  arable  farming  and  for  stock 

The  monasteries,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  which 
had  acquired  enormous  tracts  of  land,  used  them  both  as 
com  farms,  sheep  farms,  and  cattle  ranges.  Flanders  was 
beginning  to  consume  large  quantities  of  English  wool.  Elach 
decade  saw  an  extension  of  the  use  of  the  waste  or  forest 
for  breeding  cattle  and  hogs,  the  great  landowners,  lay  and 
ecoleeiastio,  exacting  to  the  full  their  rights  of  pannage  and 
agistment  and  crowding  ont  the  smaller  commoner  with 
increasing  herds  and  flocks. 

So  far  as  the  use  of  the  waste  as  a  breeding  place  for  wild 
animals  was  concerned,  sttch  animals,  as  they  ceased  by 
degrees  in  England  to  be  of  so  great  importance  as  a  source 
of  national  food,  were  collected  into  the  enclosed  parks  taken 
from  the  waste  for  the  private  benefit  of  individuals  who 
were  allowed  to  enclose  them,  thus  redncing  the  acreage  for 
the  poorer  men,  who  depended  on  the  waste  for  the  pasturing 
<^  th^  cattle. 

When,  in  the  sixteenth  o^ituiy,  there  was  a  reaction  from 
the  advancement  of  arable,  sheep  walks  took  the  place  of  the 
deer  forest.  The  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  waste  as  a 
reserve  for  timber,  minerals,  and  other  matters  remuned. 
Bat  its  chief  historical  interest  is  connected  with  its  use  as 
a  common  pastnrage  for  tame  animak  in  support  of  arable 
cultivation. 

NOTM.— ^  A.L.W.,  Dim.  n.  viii.  40,  52.         *  A.L.W.,  Ven.  ra.  xx. 

•  AJ^.  Int.,  i.  202,  206.  •  Y.B.  20  Edw.  IH.,  vol.  L  410. 
'  Norden'a   Svrveyor'a  Dialoffua,   p.  216,  quoted   by   Turner,  p.   SSO. 

•  8om.  PI.,  No.  Q72.  '  Sw  Y.B.  21,  22  Bdw.  I.,  pp.  418,  606  ; 
32,  3B  Edw.  I.  8  A.L.  Ird.,  v.  483.  »  T.A.O.N..  chap.  fi9  bia ; 
De  Forfes  d«  Boia.        >■>  Eaxk.  ReOa  oj  Seoti.,  vol.  i.         "  A.L.  Int., 
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iv.  163  a  aeq.  "  A.L.W.,  Ven.  n,  jdx.  &  ;  Dim.  n.  viii.  6  ;  n.  xvL 
14.  "  Charter  of  th«  Foretl,  ohap.  xiii.  >*  Stepltttcm's  Mxeh. 
RoUb  of  Normandy,  "  Acoount  of  Homo  PmoeiiiA,"  p.  Iviii.  "  A.L. 
Irtl.,  iv.  149.  ^  The  IdDg  had  to  find  alt  n>ftt«niUa  tot  wariike  prepttrft- 
tioaa,  e.g.  2  Joha — To  find  for  Master  Urrie  carpeaUm  and  timber  and 
everjrthing  neceesaiy  for  him  to  make  petards,  mangonela,  and  enginee 
and  Deoeesaries  for  six  horaee  and  four  men  his  attend&iita.  14  John — 
Tbe  docks  at  Portsmouth  ordered  to  be  enoloaed  by  a  wall  and  pent- 
honees  made  to  keep  the  ships'  tackle.  ^'  For  this  reason  that  they 
drove  away  the  other  deer,  tiie  roe  deer  were  declared  not  to  be  bewM 
of  the  forest  by  the  decision  of  the  E.B.  12  Edw.  lU.  >*  S.P. 
Forett,  p.  44,  Selden  Soo.  "  Beat,  BvrtU  Beonamy  in  TorkMre, 
1641,  p.  144,  Burteee.  This  applies  only  to  the  commcm  range,  and 
not  to  stinted  pastures  or  to  beaete  feeding  near  oorn  crops.  See 
infra,  p.  238.  *°  AnA.  ^liana,  2nd  series,  vol.  viii.  This  was 
a  copy  of  the  old  Roll,  "  the  old  Roll  being  waxen  and  growne  soe 
dimme  that  it  was  hard  to  be  read."  **  Scabbed  horses  or  weaklings 
not  to  be  put  on  the  common  pasture.  Rules  of  Abbey  of  Newminster, 
about  Kidland.  ArtA.  Mliana,  viii.,  and  Chartulary  of  Abbey,  60  Surtees. 
B  See  L.H.P.,  xvii.  "  9  Hen.  in.,  o.  10.  ■*  See  Preface  to 
SJ".  FoTMt.  Selden  Soc.  »  6  Edw.  I.,  1278.  *•  J.  C.  Cox,  iioyol 
Foruta  of  England.  "  S.P.  Forest,  Preface.  The  Chaptert  of  the 
Regard  are  on  the  back  of  the  Patent  Roll  13  Hen.  III.  lite  Forest 
Asnoee  of  Henry  n.  will  be  found  in  Bened.  of  Feterb.  R.8.  *■  AX. 
IrO..  iii.  115.  **  Staffs  CaU..  part  L  vol.  v,  1884,  p.  137.  »  E.g. 
Hardy's  Norman  Contrabrevia  Rolls,  2  John.  To  Bend  to  Neufberg 
for  the  victualling  of  the  castle  six  tuna  of  wine,  six  meaauiee  of  oom, 
one  measure  of  peas  and  beans,  or  half  a  measure  and  a  cwt.  of  oniona. 


CHAPTER  XVni 

THB   DBAUNOS  OF  THl   OHIBF  WTTH   THB   WASTB 

Thb  subject  of  the  dealinge  of  mien  and  people  with  the 
waste  or  forest  is  of  far  too  varied  and  extensive  a  nature 
to  be  treated  of  in  such  a  work  as  this  except  in  the  most 
cuiaory  manner.  Yet  for  any  true  perepective  of  medinval 
history  it  is  essential  that  their  relations  with  respect  to  this 
question  should  be  studied  away  front  the  prejudice  of  the 
chxonicles  which  form  so  much  of  the  groundwork  of 
elementary  history. 

There  is  comparatively  little  written  authority  for  detail 
of  the  treatment  of  the  waste  in  those  parts  of  the  Islands 
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where  it  remained  until  late  times  in  common  use  by  the 
community,  a  use  regulated  and  secured  from  friction  by  the 
control  of  the  local  chief  and  his  birley  men.  We  were  well 
into  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  before,  in  the  more 
lemote  pastoral  parts  of  the  Islands,  this  use  gave  way  to 
individual  ownership  of  huge  tracts  of  unfmiced  and  unused 
land.  The  position  in  these  parts  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  until  a  very  late  date  (in  the  Western  Highlands 
after  1746)  the  chief  controlled  the  common  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community,  though  in  their  use  be  ex- 
pected and  received  a  great  personal  preference.  See  bdow. 
Chapter  XXXVI. 

The  Norse  records,  which  show  us  the  transition  eti^e 
of  primitive  society  faced  with  extensive  commerce,  and  the 
forest  as  the  subject  of  easements  attached  to  the  holding 
of  fenced  and  cultivated  fields,  are  for  tbe  most  part  for  the 
English  reader  untranslated  and  unedited. 

But  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  literature  dealing 
with  the  subject  in  mediteval  England  which  must  be  mastered 
before  the  student  of  Knglish  history  can  obtain  even  an 
elementary  conception  of  the  real  relations  between  king 
and  people. 

As  a  short  summary  it  would  appear  that  tbe  English 
king,  at  least  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  probably 
to  a  much  later  time,  remained  for  the  most  part  the  fiduciary 
owner  of  the  unenclosed  forest.  He  held  it  as  the  protector 
of  the  small  cultivator  against  the  great  church  and  lay 
barons,  whose  interests  were  directly  opposed  to  common 
ownership.  There  is,  I  think,  no  doubt  that  the  king's 
position  as  controller  of  the  waate  exercised  a  very  powerful 
influence  in  his  disputes  with  the  great  men. 

But  various  influences  told  against  thiU  common  possession 
of  land.  There  was  immense  temptation  to  a  wandering 
king,  whose  eyes  were  turned  to  France  rather  than  to  English 
afFairs,  that  he  should  make  grants  out  of  the  common  lands 
to  private  persons  with  the  double  view  to  enclosure  and 
improvement  and  as  a  steady  source  of  revenue  to  support 
foreign  wars.  For  example,  in  1200  John  grants  to  men 
holding  land  in  the  forest  of  Lancaster  the  use  of  their  own 
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woods  exempt  from  Forest  Lav.  For  this  they  pay  £283,  17b. 
These  grants  leeulted  often  in  the  formation  of  fenced  parks, 
where  the  grantee  could  preserve  and  hunt  beasts  of  the  chase, 
agist  cattle,  and  take  pannage  for  pigs  to  his  own  individual 
profit,  in  the  |^ace  of  using  the  land  for  the  cultivation  of 
crops,  as  the  modem  farmer  preserves  the  hares  which  he 
is  allowed  to  kill  under  the  Hares  and  Babbits  Bill.  It  was 
a  course  which  appeared  the  more  reasonable  as  the  value 
of  British  wool  led  under  the  Edwards  to  woollen  manu- 
facture in  England  and  Ireland. 

Parks  and  Warrens. — ^It  is  these  parks  which  become  a 
real  social  grievance,  withdrawing  pasture,  timber,  and  fire- 
wood from  the  commoD  use,  and  preserving,  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  baron  or  abbot,  wild  beasts  to  consume  the 
food  which  used  to  be  the  common  property.  At  Merton,^ 
at  a  time  when  the  baronial  landowners  were  making  a 
determined  attack  on  communal  rights  in  land,  the  Lords 
demanded  the  imprisonment  of  trespassers  in  their  parks  and 
ponds,  but  it  was  denied  by  the  king,  and  so  deferred. 

Then  again,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  forest  were  more 
certainly  ascertained  and  defined  by  charter  and  statute,  a 
fresh  source  of  irritation,  a  fresh  opportunity  for  increase  of 
revenue,  a  fresh  withdrawal  of  land  from  the  community  arose 
by  the  grants  of  warren  in  the  purlieus  (see  p.  183  aupra). 

Where  land  had  been  disafforested,  or  where,  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  waste,  lay  land  where  game  was  faiily 
plentiful,  the  beasts  straying  out  of  the  forest  on  to  the 
outlying  lands,  the  kings  sold  r^hts  of  warren  to  their  great 
men,  that  is  rights  to  kill  the  lesser  beasts  of  sport,  but  not 
beasts  of  the  chase,  beasts  such  as  hares  or  rabbits.  Such 
grants  kept  alive,  to  the  detriment  of  the  crops  of  the  farmer, 
the  meaner  and  less  apori>ing  features  of  game  preserving, 
a  nuisance  to  the  real  cultivator  whose  land  lay  near  the 
purlieus. 

Very  likely  the  king  expected  the  grantees  to  keep  an 
eye.  on  the  poacher  who  hong  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and 
to  help  to  drive  back  the  beasts  of  the  ohase  if  they  broke 
out.  In  1313,  and  again  1317,  Edward  III.  orders  the 
Justice  of  the  Forests  south  of  the  Trent  to  drive  the  game 
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in  the  disafforeeted  r^om  back  into  the  foreet  within  tort; 
days.  The  cultivators  outside  could  not  complain  of  this, 
as  they  would  be  sure  to  have  complained  of  the  damage  done 
to  them  by  the  game.' 

Bat  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  of  all  the  grievanoefl  which 
attended  the  conflict  between  com  cultivation  and  vert  and 
venison  these  grants  of  warren  were  not  the  most  exasperating. 
They  certainly  are  the  feature  most  closely  connected  with 
our  modem  game  laws. 

M.  Maury  {Les  Forita  de  la  France),  after  noting  the  efEorta 
made  by  John  of  France  and  his  son  Charies  VI.  to  leetrict 
the  abuses  of  the  rights  of  warren,  says,  "  Les  abus  de  ce 
genre,  quelque  peu  r^prim^,  se  perp^uerent  cependant 
jU8qu'&  la  revolution." 

When  the  king  had  a  right  of  property  in  the  venieon  it 
was  to  the  public  interest  that  he  shoold  be  supported  in 
breeding  it,  but  when  he  began  to  grant  out  to  private  persona 
parks  and  warrens  the  community  sufitered  from  the  enclosures 
rather  than  gained.  Unless  lands  were  included  in  the  forest 
and  subject  to  forest  laws,  all  had  the  right  to  hunt  over  the 
nnencloeed  parts.  A  grant  of  a  right  of  warren  destroyed 
this  right. 

The  enclosure  of  park  and  wanen  in  Elizabeth's  day  bad 
not  yet  extended  to  Ireland.  Fynes  Moryson  ^  mentions 
the  existence  of  two  small  par^  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond  in 
Munster  and,  the  Earl  of  Kildare  in  Leinster  enclosed  for 
fallow  deer.  But  he  says,  "  I  have  not  seen  any  other  park 
in  Ireland,  nor  have  heard  that  they  had  any  other  at  that 
time."  He  mentions  that  they  had  many  red  deer  and  fallow 
deer  scattered  in  the  woods.  Payne's  Briefe  DeacnjOion  o§ 
Irdand,  1689,  speaks  of  the  plenty  of  game,  that  a  red  deer 
without  the  skin  was  worth  2s.  6d.,  that  there  were  no  parks. 
He  gives  directions  for  enclosing  a  warren  for  conies  by  a 
hawhaw,  planted  on  the  outer  bank. 

The  Interests  of  Stockbreeder  and  GvJtivator  confiict. — ^As 
commerce  increased,  as  arable  cultivation  was  extended, 
there  came  and  remained  the  chief  souroe  of  friction — the 
balancing  of  the  adverse  claims  of  arable  cultivation  and 
right  of  pasturage :   which  was  most  to  the  interest  of  the 
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commanity,  which  in  each  instance  would  pay  beet — the 
devotion  of  some  tract  of  land  to  cultiTation  and  induBtrial 
user,  or  to  the  support  of  beasts  tame  and  wild.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  decision  in  each  individual  case  rested  with 
the  king — the  king,  who  had  to  settle  such  questions  through 
his  subordinate  officials,  while  himself  attending  to  high 
politics  or  military  strategy  on  the  borders  of  Aquitaine  or 
of  Scotland. 

The  king  woold  not  have  escaped  whipping  for  such  wo^ 
if  he  had  been  more  than  human.  But  as  it  was^  as  a  man 
commanding  other  men  all  intent  on  making  a  living  out  of 
their  offices,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  take  blame  for 
their  unfortunate  judgment  in  deciding  between  contrary 
interests  or  for  their  deliberate  misconduct,  for  bribes  taken 
from  rich  individuals,  for  weighing  down  the  balance  against 
the  common  interest,  or  for  their  own  local  gain. 

In  most  cases  where  a  purpresture  or  an  assart  has  been 
committed,  it  must  have  been  an  open  question,  to  be  judged 
largely  by  speculation  on  future  results,  how  far  the  with- 
drawal of  land  from  common  use  would  be  justified  by  the 
profit  from  the  mill,  lime  kiln,  fish-pond,  or  stone  quarry,  or 
from  agriculture  in  place  of  pasturage,  of  which  the  retums 
of  the  first  crops  on  the  sour  stump-  and  root-infested  land 
would  give  no  sure  indication.  Clearing  land  meant  fencing, 
and  a  use  of  a  great  quantity  of  the  beet  timber,  and  fencing 
to  keep  out  deer  must  be  high.' 

It  is  unlikely  that  there  were  any  men  concerned  in  such 
matters  in  those  days  so  wholly  ignorant  of  farming  as  the 
member  of  Parliament  who  in  his  hatred  of  brewing  proposed 
recently  to  plough  up  hop  gardens  for  potatoes ;  but  where 
in  the  interests  of  the  community  the  purpreetuie  was 
jnstified,  the  profits,  apart  from  any  dues  to  the  king,  went 
to  an  individual  or  to  an  abbey  and  created  jealousy,  directed 
^aiimt  the  authority  which  allowed  the  exception  rather 
than  against  the  "  profiteer." 

In  the  earlier  days  the  English  king  is  the  protector  of  the 
common  land  for  common  use  against  the  crowd  of  hungry 
ofBcials  and  big  men  who  are  desiring  it  as  an  individual 
possession  for  possible  improvement.     Only  by  degrees,  as 
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commerce  and  com-growiug  and  the  KomaD  Charch  break 
op  the  communal  society,  does  he  too  become  the  mdlTidual 
possessor  of  the  waste  as  opposed  to  the  community,  making 
lavish  grants  of  it  to  the  men  who  work  for  him,  and  taking 
little  pains  to  see,  as  did  the  society  of  old  times,  that  it 
was  used  to  the  best  advantage  for  ail  and  protected  from 
injury. 

Decline  of  the  Forests. — Thus  the  forest  decays,  and  with 
it  the  kingship,  because  such  regulation  of  user  of  the  land 
was  indefensible  when  the  king  ceased  to  control  the  common 
land  in  the  interests  of  the  community. 

Sometimes  the  Crown  involuntarily  diaafiorested  a  district. 
Roseendale  Forest  in  Lancashire  was  so  disafforested  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Crown  having  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  land  could  be  put  to  good  purpose. 
The  popidation  increased  within  the  next  fifty  years  from 
20  adtdts  to  lOOO.^ 

Under  the  Stuarts,  when  in  a  great  part  of  England  and 
Eastern  Scotland  the  growth  of  agriculture  and  conseqaent 
increase  of  enclosures  forbade  the  free  wandering  of  wild 
animals,  the  Scottish  king,  James  VI.,  and  his  son  Charles 
extended  the  forest  boundaries  and  abused  the  obsolete  laws 
for  their  profit  and  pleasure.  Probably  few  men  bothered 
themselves  about  Charles'  Prayer  Book,  or  Laud's  reverence 
for  the  altar,  or  the  refusal  of  the  very  wealthy  Hampden 
to  pay  his  taxes.  But  the  revival  of  unnecessary  swanimotes, 
the  enforcement  of  dead  regulations  of  a  past  time,  the 
support  of  an  army  of  tyrannous  officials,  and  the  claims  of 
the  kings  to  the  exclusive  right  to  hont  wild  animals,'  must 
have  helped  to  make  men  indifferent  to  the  course  of  events 
in  a  struggle  between  two  forces  for  both  of  which  they  had 
little  sympathy.     It  was  the  local  oppression  which  told. 

What  a  nuisance  the  deer  became  in  after  years  and  why 
vert  and  venison  went  together  is  shown  by  a  petition  addressed 
to  the  Crown  by  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  at  Rufford  in  Notting- 
ham in  1708,  complaining  of  the  enormous  increase  of  the 
red  deer  in  the  Forest  of  Sherwood,  and  that  so  many  of  the 
woods  had  been  granted  or  given  away  by  the  Qneen'a 
predecessors  that  there  was  but  little  harbour  left  for  the 
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deer  in  the  foteat,  and  the  deer  in  consequence  were  difltiibuted 
all  over  the  country,  eating  up  the  com  and  grass.  They 
complained  also  of  the  tyranny  of  new  keepers,  who  threaten 
them  if  so  much  as  they  do  set  a  Uttle  dog  at  the  deer,  though 
in  the  com,  and  also  that  the  deer  so  destroy  private  woods 
as  to  injure  them  to  the  extent  of  from  £10  to  £60  a  year. 
To  which  the  Crown  replies  that  the  men  whose  crops  were 
eaten  up  bought  the  land  with  the  incumbrance,''  a  typical 
official  aoBW6T. 

The  results  of  such  r^usal  by  the  Crown  to  move  with 
changed  conditions  led  to  savage  outbreaks  of  poaching, 
with  wholesale  destruction  of  deer,  frequently  by  men  of 
good  standing  and  cldrks,  both  rectors  and  chaplains.  Mr 
Fisher,  quoting  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  Evidence, 
1863,  adds  in  a  note  there  were  also  blacks  (the  Waltham 
Blacks),  men  who  blacked  their  faces  and  hunted  by  night 
in  the  Essex  Forest  down  to  a  late  period,  who  lived  entirely 
by  deer-stealing — very  desperate  characters. 

ExampliB  of  Forest  Law. — I  will  conclude  this  matter  of 
the  English  forest  laws  by  citing  a  few  examples  from  the 
Select  Pleae  of  t?te  Forest,  edited  by  the  Selden  Society. 

P^t,  what  were  the  legal  rights  of  the  forest  officials  ? 
In  1334,  8  Edw.  III.,  the  Nottinghamshire  Eyre  ask  what 
pickings  the  forester  in  fee  had,  and  the  verderers,  regarders, 
and  jurors  answer:  (1)  the  right  to  hunt  the  hare,  fox,  squirrel, 
and  cat ;  (2)  the  right  to  have  the  bark  and  the  crops  of  oaks 
given  by  writ  from  the  demesne  woods  ;  (3)  the  right  to 
after-pannage  when  it  occors,  i.e.  when  there  are  any  gleanings 
of  mast  after  the  pigs  ;  (4)  the  right  to  the  (fees  for  the)  lawing 
of  dogs  every  three  years ;  (6)  twenty  shillings  a  year  for 
millstones  when  they  are  carried  through  the  forest ;  (6)  the 
right  to  hold  ten  knights'  fees  in  chief,  being  excused  service 
for  providing  foresters  ;  (7)  his  lands  in  the  forest  outside 
r^ard  and  his  dogs  not  tawed. 

In  1269  a  presentation  was  made  against  Peter  de  Neville, 
forester  in  fee  of  Rutland,  and  he  was  charged  that  he  took 
timber  for  houses  and  for  lime  kilns  in  the  forest  and  for 
making  charcoal  to  the  amount  of  7000  oaks  and  fuel  trees 
and  other  trees,  besides  inestimable  injury  to  the  underwood 
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and  branchwood.  He  was  only  allowed  dead  and  dry  wood 
whioh  could  be  collected  with  the  hand  alone  and  without 
an  iron  instrument.  He  had  unlawfully  taken  for  thirteen 
years  the  nuts,  the  after-pannage,  the  profits  of  mast,  the 
windfalls,  and  the  pleas  of  {i.e.  the  fines  arising  from)  the 
thorns,  hazels,  and  sach-like  small  vert,  and  pleas  of  unlaw- 
fully taking  hares,  rabbits,  foxes,  and  cats,  and  of  having 
dogs  and  greyhounds  in  the  forest  against  the  assize  (fines 
which  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  king). 

Then  follow  a  few  of  the  fines  paid,  including  lOOs.  from 
the  Axohdeacon  of  Northampton  for  greyhounds.  Then 
follows  the  item  mentioned  above  (p.  41) ;  then  the  item 
mentioned  above  (p.  203). 

He  made  enclosures  in  another  park  and  took  money 
for  hay,  for  herbage,  and  for  the  escape  of  beasts  ;  he  had 
appropriated  laud  and  rent  of  lands  to  himself  ;  he  imputes 
to  Master  William  de  Martinvast  that  he  was  an  evil-doer 
with  respect  to  the  venison ;  he  imprisons  him  twice,  makes 
him  pay  a  fine  of  lOOs.,  and  his  sister  twenty  quarters  of 
heaped  wheat  and  two  oows. 

He  imprisons  Peter  de  Constantine  for  two  days  and  two 
nights,  bound  in  iron  chains,  on  susiucion  of  taking  a  obtain 
rabbit ;  and  this  Peter  gave  twopence  to  the  men  of  Peter  de 
Neville  to  permit  him  to  sit  upon  a  certain  bench  in  the  gaol 
of  the  same  Peter,  which  is  full  of  water  at  the  bottom. 

The  record  cites  many  other  cases  in  which  Peter  charged 
innocent  persons  with  forest  offences  or  compounded  with 
guilty  ones.  He  charged  the  Prior  of  liaunde  that  certain 
deer  came  out  of  the  forest  and  entered  the  prior's  park,  and 
he  caused  several  cartloads  of  forage  to  be  taken  to  bum 
the  enclosure  of  the  park.  The  prior  paid  thirty  marks  to 
have  peace.  He  caused  many  townships  to  be  summoned 
to  make  inquisitions,  and  when  they  did  not  come  fined  them 
at  his  will. 

Then  Peter  is  charged  that  be  has  his  piggery  and  his 
pigs,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  300,  digging  in  the  enclosuie 
of  the  loid  king  without  warrant.  He  puts  a  forester  to 
take  toll  of  ohiminage,  to  which  he  has  no  right,  on  an  outlying 
road,  and  raises  the  hue,  and  distrains  on  a  man  hauling  bis 
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own  ash  tzeee  until  he  is  paid,  and  imprisons  the  man  until 
payment.  He  has  an  excessive  number  of  foreeten,  and 
pages  under  them.  It  will  be  noticed  that  instead  of  the 
grievance  being  that  the  king  had  a  day's  shooting,  the  king 
was  robbed  all  round  by  the  forester  in  fee. 

One  more  instance.  There  was  a  great  outburst  in 
Somerset  in  1278-79,  the  people  claiming  that  the  disafforested 
lands  were  not  taken  out  of  the  forest,  but  that  they  were 
surchaiged  with  foresters  and  their  pages,  and  that  those 
who  had  woods  in  the  forests  were  still  vexed  for  purpreetures, 
wastes,  and  assarts.  The  foresters  lawed  dogs  ill^ally  and 
not  every  third  year  ;  they  came  at  harvest  time,  collected 
com,  brewed  ale,  cutting  down  the  trees  for  fu^  in,the  woods 
of  the  good  people,  and  forced  the  people  to  buy  their  ale. 
They  collected  (quiUwit ;  convey,  the  wise  it  call)  lambs, 
pigs,  wool,  flax,  etc. ;  they  take  unlawful  tolls  for  fuel,  wood, 
charcoal,  etc.  ;  they  call  the  free  tenants  to  swanimotes  and 
fine  them  tf  they  do  not  attend,  etc.  etc. 

The  blame,  however,  for  the  mismanagement  of  the 
forest  tracts  did  not  lie  wholly  with  the  king  or  lords.  The 
destmotion  not  only  of  game  but  of  timber,  from  which  the 
royal  control  of  the  forestshas  in  great  measure  saved  England, 
went  on  unchecked  on  every  occasion  on  which  the  common 
folk  got  the  upper  hand.  I  would  refer  to  Mr  Fisher's  account 
of  the  damage  done  to  the  trees  under  the  Commonwealth, 
and  at  other  times,  in  s[ate  of  the  Crown,  and  I  will  quote 
from  a  French  author  M.  Maury's  account  of  the  forests 
of  France,  away  from  the  distortions  of  our  English 
oonstitntional  historians. 

Speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  settlement  by  the  nobles 
in  later  days  of  dwellers  in  the  forest  to  do  them  service 
and  pay  rent,  he  says  :  (p.  233),  "  Au  milieu  de  ces  for^ 
vivait  one  population  sylvestre,  livrde  exclusivement  aux 
iudnstries  qui  naiseent  de  I'exploitation  dee  bois  ;  les  char- 
bonniers,  les  cercliers,  les  sabotiers,  les  cendriers,  lee  tonmeurs, 
les  briquetiers,  tuiliers  et  foumierB,  les  forgerons,  les  potbiers, 
les  vanniers,  les  ferriers."  (P.  235),  "  Ces  diverses  corpora* 
tions  ouvrirent  dee  clairidres  dans  la  foret,  construiserent  des 
cabanes  avec  I'^corce  qu'elles  enleveaieut  aux  arbree."    Then 
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followB  the  gist  of  the  difficulty,  the  difficulty  to  be  kept 
in  mind  when  listening  to  the  abuse  by  the  monk  or  con- 
stitutional historian  of  the  Angevin  or  Norman  king  :  "  Cette 
population  aylvaine,  si  eUe  ofirait  Tavantage  de  plotter 
le  pays  contre  les  betes  fauvea,  dSotarait  d'un  autre  cdt£  una 
guerre  impitoyable  aux  arbres." 

Noting  the  edicts  of  the  kings  which  attempted  to  check 
the  evil,  the  author  continues  :  (p.  237),  "  D'autres  habitants, 
plus  dangereux  que  les  botes  ^tablis  par  les  seigneurs,  que 
les  petite  agr^ations  de  oharbonniers,  de  cendrieis,  de 
biisseliers  ou  de  tuiliers,  ^taient  les  voleurs,  lee  lanons,  dont 
les  compagnies  redoutablee  fondaient  sur  les  malheureux 
Toyageura  oblig^  de  traveller  la  for£t." 

Tracing,  then,  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  forests  by 
the  grantees  of  the  nobles,  as  their  needs  became  more  in- 
sistent, M.  Maury  goes  on  (pp.  23S-239)  to  say  :  "  Une  guerre 
sourde  et  continue  fnt  d&)lar6e  k  la  v^^tion  forestidre  "  ; 
(p.  240),  "  il  u'y  avait  qu'un  remMe  k  ces  devastations 
croissantes,  c'Stait  la  concentration  de  Tantorit^  forestidre  en 
une  seule  main,  I'dtablissement  d'une  administration  une 
et  simple,  qui  f<lt  veiller  ^alement  k  la  protection  de  toutes 
les  for^tB  du  royaame  et  assez  de  force  pour  cette  protection 
ffit  efficace." 

The  kings  by  successive  decrees  regulated  the  usage  of 
the  forests  and  nursed  them,  causing  thereby  no  goodwill 
from  iu)b]es,  people,  or  larrons.  Then  came  the  revolution. 
Louis  XVI.,  who  had  emancipated  the  serfs,  placed  the  woods 
in  1791  under  the  protection  of  the  municipalities.  (P.  265), 
"  C'^tait,  il  faut  le  dire,  livrer  lee  for&ta,  dans  les  communee 
ruralee,  pr6cis6ment  k  ceux  qui  les  d^vastaient.  Les  villageois, 
et  snrtout  les  mont^nards,  profitaient  de  Tanaiohie  poor  se 
ruer  anr  les  arbies.  On  les  brOla  ou  les  abattit  inconsid^r^- 
ment.  La  haine  pour  les  seigneurs  fit  porter  la  haohe  dans 
lee  bois  qui  avaient  6t&  leur  riohesse  ou  le  thdfttre  de  leurs 
plaisirs.     Les  arbres  disparurent  de  tons  odt^s.  .  .  ." 

The  Forest  as  a  Reaerve  for  Cidtivation. — One  use  of  the 
waste  or  forest  which  we  have  not  considered  was  as  a  reserve 
for  cultivation. 

Under  communal  ownership,  as  long  as  there  was  no 
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lack  of  laud,  land  taken  ftom  the  waste  could  be  shared 
rateably  among  an  increase  of  population  at  each  freah 
division,  whether  at  a  death  or  at  a  stated  period.  We  have 
very  litUe  knowledge  how  far  or  how  often  in  early  times 
fresh  laud  was  so  brought  under  cultivation,  though  we 
find  the  process  going  on  in  all  countries  in  which  there 
are  surplus  lands.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  amount  of 
the  waste  reserve.  The  Russian  villages  throw  off  daughter 
villages  instead  of  making  subdivisions  of  their  waste, 
striving  for  a  law  of  expansion  instead  of  change.  In  Ireland, 
as  there  was  a  la^e  reserve  of  waste  cultivable  laud,  such 
diviBJons  continued  until  very  late.  In  the  Western  Islands 
the  reserve  of  cultivable  land  soon  came  to  an  end,  leaving 
conditions  which  resulted  in  perpetual  subdivision,  leading 
later  to  terrible  hardship,  poverty,  and  cruelty.  A  similar 
exhaustion  of  surplus  lands  in  the  Orkneys  resulted  in  the 
disappearance  of  the  class  of  odal  freeholders. 

Besides  division  of  surplus  land  among  the  freemen,  two 
classes  of  men  from  outside  encroached  on  the  common 
reserve.  The  chief  or  king,  with  consent  at  first  of  the 
leading  men  while  land  was  plentiful,  and  afterwards  of  his 
own  initiative,  made  gifts  of  lai^e  tracts  of  waste  land  to 
the  Church  and  to  his  supporters.  David  of  Scotland  was 
not  the  only  king  who  by  such  grants  made  himself  a  "  sair 
sanot  "  for  the  Crown.  In  England  this  process  had  gone  so 
far  before  the  Conquest  that  the  folklaud  had  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  king's  property,  of  which  he  might  dispose, 
subject  to  the  customary  rights,  which  remained  because 
they  were  inevitable  on  unenclosed  land,  and  because  the 
process  was  so  gradual  that  its  final  upshot  could  not  be 
Been  at  that  time.  After  the  Conquest  we  hear  no  more  of 
folkland.  It  has  become  terra  regis.  In  the  other  parts  of 
the  Islands  the  tendency  was  steadily  in  the  same  direction. 

Common  rights  over  pasture  in  the  days  when  land  was 
of  little  value  were  very  largely  given  to  the  monasteries 
by  different  great  landowners,  in  view  of  their  improvement 
by  the  agricultural  and  sheep  -  farming  monks,  or  they 
accompanied  as  pertinents  the  grant  to  the  monastery  of  a 
few  acres  of  arable  land.     These  gifts  of  waste  land  to  the 
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Church,  whioh,  being  in  England  outside  the  bonds  of  kinship, 
was  dependent  on  the  king's  bounty  and  protection,  were 
made  often  on  terms  which  relievftd  the  king  or  lord  of 
expenses  which  in  the  first  instance  would  fall  on  him  as 
common  administrator,  as  for  instance  when  Alexander  II. 
grants  to  the  Abbey  of  Kelso  sixteen  acres  of  land  at  King's 
Selkirk,  burdened  with  the  obligation  of  keeping  up  a  bridge 
over  the  Ettrick,  or  a  grant  made  on  the  terms  of  providing 
so  many  fighting  men.  So  long  as  any  sense  of  communal 
control  remained  the  community  was  not  likely  to  make  any 
protest  against  such  action  of  their  representative.  But 
every  grant  strengthened  the  disproportion  between  the  ohi^ 
and  the  freeman. 

As  the  chief's  power  in  this  respect  grew,  there  could 
have  been  very  little  difference  in  effect  as  regards  the  use 
of  the  waste  between  the  chief  as  kinsman  of  his  people, 
bound  to  them  by  a  peraonal  tie  and  sharing  the  land  with 
them,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor,  controlling  the  use  of  the 
land,  but  restrained  from  harsh  dealings  by  the  custom  of 
the  manor. 

The  Power  of  the  Chief. — The  gradual  decay  of  the  com- 
munal ownership  of  land  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  one  cause 
alone,  even  in  England.    > 

A  prime  cause  was  the  natural  increase  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  king  and  of  the  chieftain  class  from  which 
he  sprang,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  freeman.  It  was  not 
only  that  his  cattle  moltipUed  more  greatly  on  the  range 
and  stinted  pasture,  or  even  that  he  had  a  lai^er  personal 
following  of  kinsmen  following  him  and  feeding  him,  as 
Tacitus,  in  the  Oermania,  tells  us  that  the  chi^s  were  followed 
and  fed.  Beyond  this  an  increase  of  wealth  and  authority 
came  to  him  from  his  position  as  vested  representative  of 
the  interests  of  the  community  in  the  common  soil,  responsi- 
bility which  steadily  tended  to  become  an  absolute  ownership. 

His  position  as  chief  gave  him,  especially  when  the 
assembly  of  people  fell  into  disuse,  a  deciding  voice  in  all 
dealings  with  the  land,  and  in  particular  with  the  waste 
land.  In  theory  the  protector  of  the  common  rights,  he  had 
every  opportunity,  in  view  of  his  large  interests,  to  become, 
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whether  by  extension  of  custom  or  by  ptuohase,  or  by  nndue 
legal  presstire  or  by  mortgage  and  loan,  the  abaolnte  owner, 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  HiB  power  and  wealth  grew  by  his 
ability  to  place  strangers  as  his  personal  dependents  on  the 
waste. 

Slrangera. — The  jealousy  of  strangeis,  that  is  to  say,  of  per- 
sons not  akin,  and  not  settled  by  some  certain  method  within 
the  territory,  was  a  feature  of  all  ancient  communities,  existing 
long  after  the  kinship  has  ceased  to  be  the  foundation. 

It  was  dangerous  to  take  a  stranger  in,  as  the  man  doing 
so  became  responsible  for  his  acts  in  bis  own  person.  A 
sitranger  and  a  person  who  had  no  property  was  liable  to  be 
arrested,  unless  he  could  find  a  native  willing  to  become  hia 
surety,  ^  This  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  stationary 
character  of  all  early  societies. 

In  early  days,  before  commerce  and  pilgrimage  had 
accustomed  men  to  look  more  kindly  upon  aliens,  the 
strangers  in  the  tribe  were  generally  the  criminals,  bankrupts, 
and  broken  men  of  other  tribes.  These,  with  the  broken 
men  of  the  tribe  at  home,  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  chief,  submitting  to  conditions  which  left  them  in  a 
position  very  little  above  slavery.  A  fuidhir,  says  the  Brehon 
law,'  is  of  this  kind:  however  great  the  thing  that  may 
be  required  of  him,  he  must  (render  it  or)  return  the  stock 
or  quit  the  land.  And  however  long  he  may  have  been  in 
the  service,  he  must  quit  the  land  at  length.  Hia  evidence 
was  not  taken  against  his  lord.  Braoton  ^'^  says  mere  villein- 
age is  that  which  is  a  tenure,  rendering  uncertain  and  unlimited 
service  where  it  cannot  be  known  at  eventide  what  service 
hath  to  be  done  in  the  morning — that  is,  where  the  tenant  is 
boirnd  to  do  whatever  is  commanded  him. 

The  man  who  came  in  from  outside,  who  had  no  kin  to 
swear  or  to  pay  for  him  in  the  community,  would,  if  he  were 
a  respectable  person,  be  on  the  way  home  to  his  own  people. 
He  might  be  entertained  for  a  n^ht  or  two,  but  for  no  more. 
Beyond  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  chief.  But  the 
stranger  could  be  settled  by  the  king  or  chief  on  the  waste 
land  of  the  tribe  on  terms,  and  by  this  means  the  strainer 
becomes  a  very  important  agent,  a  prime  cause  of  the  break 
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up  of  the  Booial  system,  as  the  kingB  and  chi^  grew  in 
power  by  the  settlement  on  the  uncultivated  land  of  men  not 
belonging  to  the  tribe,  not  ahin  to  anyone,  as  their  own 
personal  dependents.^  A  good  proportion  of  these  Btraogeis 
were  no  doubt  the  refugees  and  broken  men  from  other 
tribee." 

But  not  all  of  them  were  so.  Traders  came  and  settled  ; 
men  from  other  tribes  married  into  the  tribe  ;  even  in  those 
days  of  close- community  and  slow  motion  there  was  a  great 
de^  of  travel,  which  the  Norse  invasions  and  the  vogue  of 
pilgrimage  largely  increased.  A  very  alight  acquaintance 
with  the  Norse  sagas  shows  the  perpetual  sea  Toyi^ee  and 
admixture  of  races  which  resulted  from  commerce.  As  the 
numbers  of  the  community  increase,  and  they  require  greater 
use  of  the  waate  land,  the  trade  increase  is  settling  on  the 
waste  more  men  from  beyond,  who  are  responsible  not  to 
the  community  but  to  an  individual,  causing  a  conflict  which 
works  itself  out  to  a  great  extent  by  violence,  the  nnfree 
men  of  the  chief  dragging  the  freemen  of  the  community 
down  with  them. 

The  settlement  of  foreigners  of  property,  though  jealously 
regarded,  is  provided  for  both  in  the  Welah  and  Irish  ouBtoms, 
it  being  clearly  assumed  that  every  honest  tradesman  would 
sooner  or  later  return  to  his  own  people.  Every  fuidhir, 
except  the  bond  fuidhir,  is  able  to  separate  from  the  chief 
if  he  leaves  no  debts  or  wrongs  behind  him.^ 

There  is  a  ridiooIouB  statement  which  crops  up  from  time 
to  time  in  the  newspapers  and  in  history  books,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Saxons  drove  the  Britons  to  the  mountains  of  Wales 
and  Scotland.  Apart  from  its  inherent  imposaibilitiee," 
which  should  strike  even  the  most  childlike  mind,  the  absurdity 
of  the  thing  rests  on  the  alien  character  of  the  tribes  in  the 
East  to  those  of  the  West,  to  whom  it  was  supposed  that  they 
had  fled,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  aU  Britona.  There 
ooold  be  no  difference,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  alien 
enemy  went,  between  the  Eastern  fugitive  and  the  Saxon 
raider.  People  took  no  risks  in  those  days  from  aliens. 
Both  would  be  enemies  as  coming  from  beyond,  and  both 
would  be  enslaved  if  caught.     It  is  unlikdy  that  the  Eastern 
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and  Western  tribes  would  even  speak  the  same  dialect.  As 
the  Somerset  man  said  of  the  people  of  Lincolnshire,  "  They 
do  talk  80  strange  ;  they  do  say  us,  where  us  do  say  we." 

Just  the  same  absurdity  is  written  by  our  compilers  of 
the  status  of  the  Northman  in  the  time  of  the  Scandinavian 
inTasions.  He  is  represented  as  being  paid  by  a  wicked 
king  enormous  sums  oat  of  the  pocket  of  the  monk  chronicler 
(who  has  sworn  a  vow  of  poverty)  in  the  face  of  a  helpless 
and  indignant  nation.  The  only  position  he  could  hold, 
whether  as  merchant,  pirate,  or  ally,  was  as  a  stranger  pro- 
tected by  the  king,  Malachi,  Alfred,  Athelstau,  Ethelred,  and 
so  forth,  and  settled  on  the  waste,  a  foreigner  for  whom  the 
king  was  rraponsible.  He  might  under  certain  conditions 
become  one  of  the  tribe,  but  otherwise  be  had  no  place  in 
the  community,  and  "  however  loi^;  he  may  have  been  in 
the  service,  he  must  quit  the  land  at  length."  It  is  impossible 
to  make  head  or  tail  of  any  of  these  early  periods  without 
realising  the  fundamental  bond  of  the  kinship  of  the 
community. 

Death  was  not  a  usual  penalty  in  eariy  days,  whether 
under  tribal  custom  or  English  court  law,  even  if  the  criminal 
had  no  money  to  pay  fines,  but  rather  outlawry,  which  meant 
headlong  flight  or  imminent  risk  of  death  at  the  hands  of 
anyone  who  chose  to  act.  Existence  as  a  dependent  of  the 
chief,  even  on  the  most  onerous  terms,  was  preferable  to 
wanderii^  in  the  territory  of  other  tribes  as  a  base  alien. 
So  it  was  natural  that  the  chief  should  settle  under  his  pro- 
tection on  the  waste  to  do  him  service,  weaklings  and  sttangera 
of  all  kinds  as  his  own  personal  dependents,  men  for  whose 
acts  he  would  be  responsible. 

This  very  soon  adjusts  itself  to  the  king's  right  of  pro- 
tection given  to  merchants  from  whom  he  takes  fees  for  hia 
services.  He  extends  hia  grace  to  fairs  and  markets,  and 
to  those  settlements  which  ripen  into  boroughs,  because  in 
these  places  there  would  be  a  great  majority  of  foreign 
people  with  no  tie  of  kinship  and  no  local  rights. 

NoTKa.—  1  20    Hen.    III.  *  Col.    Patent   BoOa,  1313-17,   p.    632. 

*  DeacTvpliion,  of  Ireland,  mOOS-  *  Every  freeman  may  vithin  the 
forest  (but  on  hie  own  ground)  make  a  mill,  apring,  pool,  marl-pit,  dyke. 
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or  amble  ground,  without  eneloaing  aueh  arable,  bo  it  be  not  to  the 
auiiuuice  of  any  of  hiit  neighbours.  Charter  of  the  Foreet,  9  Ben.  m., 
c.  12.  The  htigation  caused  by  such  acta  may  be  seen  in  the  Year 
Books.  See  "Nuisance"  ia  my  Tort,  Crim«,  and  Pcrfice.  '  Cox.,Royal 
FaruU  o/  England,  p.  lOfi.  *  Act  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  para.  4, 
ch.  ccxiv.  That  none  hunt  or  hawk  within  six  miles  of  the  king's  woods, 
parks,  castles,  or  palaces  under  pain  of  one  hundred  pounds.  ^  Cox, 
Boyat  Forest*  of  Bngland,  p.  218.  '  Responsibility  for  a  stranger, 
a  oaau&l  labourer  or  tramp,  "  who  liee  down  one  night  with  thee," 
lasta  for  three  days,  "  unices  a  native  receives  him  from  thee."  A.Lr. 
Irel.,  i.  163.  All  should  take  care  that  they  do  not  receive  fugitives 
in  tiieir  houses  ;  for  if  the  outlaw  is  taken  in  anyone's  house,  the 
receiver  will  loee  all  hie  chattels  and  will  be  in  pwil  of  hie  life  and 
members.  T.A.C.N.,  ch.  38,  De  Becet«ur8.  See  A.L.  Ird.,  iii.  61. 
In  the  early  English  laws,  among  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  king 
is  the  harbouring  of  outlaws.  Cnut  II.,  12-16,  Thorpe.  No  man  may- 
harbour  a  stranger  beyond  a  night  without  pledges  (borch).  If  anyone 
bidee  in  a  town  beyond  a  night,  he  shall  be  brought  before  the  justice 
or  sheriff  and  be  at  their  will.  ABsise  of  King  David,  c.  3,  Acta  of  Pari. 
of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  ■  A.L.  Ird.,  iii.  131,  386.  ><>  Folio  26a. 
"  One  of  the  deis  rights  (ri^ts  in  relation  to  land)  of  the  flaith,  the 
higher  class  of  chief,  was  "the  following  of  cottier  tenants  (bothais) 
and  fuidhir  tenants  which  he  brings  upon  his  land,  because  his  wealth 
is  the  greater  and  better."  A.L.  Ird.,  iv.  312.  The  divisions  of  the 
bibe  (or  query  family)  of  every  chief  are  stated  to  be  his  fuidhira,  his 
kinsfolk,  his  "gabhail  fodagniat"  dependents.  Ibid.,  iv.  283.  ^  All- 
tuds,  whether  of  the  king  or  the  freeman,  became  proprietors  in  the 
fourth  generation  if  they  have  occupied  the  land,  the  king's  on  the 
king's  waste  and  the  freeman's  on  his  land.  The  freeman's  alltud 
has  a  qualified  proprietorship,  which  looks  much  like  English  villeinage. 
A.L.W.,  Ven.  n.  xvi.  21.  "  A.L.  Irel.,  v.  613,  51l^-521.  "  A 
similar  drive  was  tried  on  in  Kew  Zealand  many  years  ago,  with  the 
object  of  confining  the  natives  to  one  end  of  the  island.  When  the 
driving  party  got  to  the  end,  the  nativea  were  behind  them. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

MBDIiBTAL   AOBIOULTUBE 

Arable  Farming. — B^ore  tracing  the  development,  and,  for 
the  moBt  part,  final  extinguishment  of  the  user  of  the  waste 
aa  common  pasture,  it  will  be  more  ooaTenient  very  shortly  to 
consider  the  agriculture  with  which  it  was  connected.  This 
subject  has  been  well  written  over,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  upon  it. 
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It  is  by  this  time  well  understood  that  alt  agriculture  in 
early  medisval  times,  and  the  greater  proportion  until  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  undertaken  in  unenclosed 
fields.  In  the  earher  times  the  whole  community  as  one  took 
part  together  in  the  processes  of  cultivation,  individual  action 
being  subordinated  to  common  necessity  ;  the  same  crop  was 
grown  at  the  same  time  in  the  common  fields  in  which  the 
different  famihes  or  individuals,  including  the  lord  and  the 
priest,  had  a  number  of  strips  intermixed  and  changeable,  so 
that  each  had  part  of  the  weak  as  well  as  of  the  strong  land. 
The  whole  of  the  operations  were  regulated  by  the  bailiff  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  in  England,  and  by  elected  birleymen, 
or  by  the  agent  appointed  by  the  chief  in  the  other  parts. 

All  life  in  the  agricultural  community  was  socialist  and 
self-supporting  as  far  as  possible.  The  manor  and  the  monas- 
tery, like  the  aept  and  clan,  were  both  societiee  of  men, 
little  nations  which  combined  their  forces  for  all  moral  and 
material  purposes  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  the  king 
bearing  to  the  manor  the  like  relation  which  the  pope  bore  to 
the  monastery.  Each  person  had  certain  rights  in  the  land 
which  could  not  be  taken  from  him  so  long  as  he  performed 
his  corresponding  duties.  But  they  were  rights  in  respect  of 
the  land  as  members  of  the  society,  not,  as  now,  rights  referred 
to  a  collection  of  units  of  doubtful  racial  unity,  of  varying 
rel^one  unity,  connected  only  by  convenience  of  commerce. 

Maokenzie,'in  1810,  writes  of  the  extreme  west  of  Scotland : 
"  The  greatest  number  of  farms  in  the  parishes  of  Applecross 
and  Loch  Carron  (B-45  by  57*30)  are  occupied  by  small  tenants, 
from  two  to  twenty  on  each  farm,  possessing  in  common, 
though  often  in  different .  proportions.  .  .  .  Such  a  farm 
resembles  a  small  republic,  in  which  every  public  measure  is 
settled  by  a  majority,  and  where  often  more  time  is  spent  in 
debate  than  in  action." 

The  cropping  was  managed,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  land  and  other  considerations,  on  either  a  three-  or  two- 
coarse  rotation  ;  the  carucate,  Fleta,  writing  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  tells  us,  being  180  acres  if  the  rotation  was  three- 
course,  60  for  winter  tillage,  60  for  spring  tillage,  and  60  for 
fallow ;    if  in  two-course,  80  for  tillage  and  80  for  fallow. 
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Arthnr  Young,  an  ardent  advocate  for  encIoBures,  writing  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  says  ^  that  the  open-fieli] 
management  then  in  use  in  England  was  fallow,  wheat,  and 
oata,  to  which  he  says,  "  while  the  fields  are  open  and  common, 
the  farmeiB  are  by  cruel  necessity  tied  down."  Lands  in 
Ireland,'  he  tells  us,  were  then  managed  on  "  the  old  system 
exploded  by  good  farmers  in  England  of  sowing  wheat  upon 
a  fallow,  and  succeeding  it  with  as  many  crops  of  spring  com 
as  the  aoil  will  bear."  Lowther,  writing  in  1629  of  Eastern 
Scotland,  says  that,  except  in  Moray,  "  they  have  little  or 
nothing  enclosed,  neither  of  com  gronnd,  woods,  or  meadow. 
They  use  all  or  most  part  over  Scotland  no  enclosure  but  staff 
herdii^,  each  man  though  he  have  but  one  beoet." 

The  weak  point  of  all  such  common  effort,  especially  if  the 
portions  are  interchangeable,  is  that  there  ia  no  incentive  to 
improvement ;  the  system  frowns  on  new  venture  or  bold 
experiment,  often  stereotypes  bod  methods,  and  thicws  into 
the  hands  of  a  manager,  who  may  not  be  the  best  or  moBt 
reliable  of  farmers,  the  action  of  the  commonity  in  times  of 
urgent  decision.  Yet  such  a  system,  the  clubbing  together 
of  capital,  stock,  implements,  physical  power,  and  brains, 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  method  leading  to  success  where 
the  holders  of  small  parcels  of  land  are  to  attempt  agriculture. 
It  would  at  least  minimise  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
necessity  of  water  for  stock,  rights  of  way,  and  like  matters. 
The  alternative  is  the  large  arable  farm  requiring  big  capital, 
held  or  owned  or  financed  by  one  man  for  hia  sole  individual 
benefit,  the  type  of  the  middle  West  in  the  United  States,  the 
farm  which  forms  the  ideal  of  writers  such  as  Arthur  Youi^;. 
He  instances  a  Suffolk  farmer  holding  1100  acres,  who,  from 
an  outlay  of  £2266,  of  which  £160  was  the  pay  of  six  labourers, 
£120  of  six  servants,  and  £60  harvest  expenses,  made  a  profit 
of  £1263.* 

The  oommonal  fanning  can  only  hope  to  succeed  by  sub- 
mitting to  a  manager  ;  it  will  err  always  on  the  aide  of  economy 
and  restriction  of  enterprise  ;  it  will  look  for  large  profits  with- 
out corresponding  outlay ;  it  will  not  attempt  great  ventures, 
but  will  play  for  safety ;  if  it  does  not  make  much,  it  will  do 
a  safer  business  ;  but  the  individual,  using  the  same  capital. 
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will,  if  he  is  to  be  sucoeeefnl,  try  new  methods,  risk  bank- 
ruptcy, Tentnre  large  ezpeoseB,  and  perhaps  make  a  fortune. 
Arthur  Young  mentions,  a  Norfolk  farmer  who,  in  1768,  had, 
on  an  arable  farm,  280  ateera  fatting  on  turnips  and  artificial 
grass  hay  :  the  risks  arising  from  the  outlay  of  capital  in- 
volved would  make  such  a  venture  moBt  improbable  to  a 
company  of  small  holders,  such  as  the  mediteval  farmers  were. 

The  complete  team  for  the  plough,  by  which  land,  except 
in  the  Western  Highlands,  was  measured,  waB  usually  four 
yoke  of  oxen,  or  eight  oxen  four  abreast.'  The  Domesday 
of  St  Paul's  shows  us  plough  teams  in  lots  of  six,  eight,  and 
ten  hors^  and  oxen.  Mr  Innes,  in  his  ScoUand  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  says  that  the  Scotch  plough  of  the  thirteenth  century 
wae  drawn,  when  the  team  was  complete,  by  twelve  oxen, 
two  being  a  husbandland,  and  six  husbandlands  a  ploughgate. 

Ab  the  plough  was  of  very  heavy  wood  and  iron,  the  land 
unused  to  the  deep,  clean  culture  of  to-day,  and  the  small,  thin 
oxen  wintered  on  straw,  the  team  was  none  too  strong  for  the 
work, 

A  mode  of  ploughing,  of  which  Giraldns  speaks,  in  the 
twelfth  century  in  Wales,*  was  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the 
Islands  as  late  as  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sir 
Geo^e  Mackenzie,  in  1810,'  says  :  "  The  mode  of  ploughing 
which  was  formerly  general  over  the  whole  of  this  country, 
and  which  is  still  practised  by  the  small  tenants,  is  somewhat 
curious.  The  plough  was  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast. 
Between  the  plough  and  the  horses  was  a  long  apparatus  of 
twisted  birch  twigs,  by  which  they  were  united.  The  halters 
were  fixed  in  four  holes  made  in  a  piece  of  wood  about  six  feet 
long,  which  was  held  by  the  driver,  who  was  thus  enabled  to 
pull  all  the  horses  at  once,  and  encourage  them  to  move  for- 
ward by  occaaionally  applying  his  stick  to  their  noses.  He 
walked  backwards,  with  hi£  face  towards  the  ploughman,  and 
directed  the  width  of  the  furrow  slice.  A  man  attended  whose 
office  was  to  keep  the  plough  in  the  ground  by  pressing  on  the 
end  of  the  beam  with  his  whole  weight.  A  fourth  followed 
with  a  crooked  apade,  with  which  he  turned  over  such  parts 
of  the  ground  as  the  plough  had  missed,  and  he  also  turned 
over  Buch  slices  as  had  fallen  back."    The  horses  were  appar- 
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ently  fastened  to  the  plough  by  the  birch  twigs  :  an  aoooont 
in  Lithgood'e  Travels  in  Ireland,  in  1620,  mentiona  ploughs 
drawn  "  by  horse  taik  without  any  ganuBhing,"  the  horses 
three  or  four  abreast.  Sinclair  ^  says  that  in  Moray  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Gordon,  about  1763,  introduced  the  practice  of 
ploughing  with  only  two  horses,  manned  with  reins  without  a 
driveT.  la  England,  under  the  influence  of  agricultural  Rome, 
the  furniture  of  the  plough  was  more  advanced. 

How  completely  the  cultivation  of  the  land  was  done  by 
a  community  and  not  by  an  individual  may  be  illustrated 
from  either  the  Welsh  or  Irish  customs  regulating  oo-tillage. 
From  the  former  *  we  learn  that  the  oz  so  engaged  was  not  in 
possession  of  the  owner,  so  that  he  ooidd  be  bequeathed.  He 
was  under  control  of  the  ploughman  and  driver,  who  were 
responsible  for  him,  and  his  owner  gave  surety  for  performance 
to  be  kept  until  the  "tye,"  which  was  twelve  erws  or  acres, 
was  completed,  the  produce  being  divided  between  the  plough- 
man, the  driver,  the  owner  or  provider  of  the  plough  irons, 
the  plough,  and  the  respective  oxen.  In  land  not  divided 
until  the  fourth  generation,  there  would  of  a  certainty  be  a 
great  deal  of  co-tillage  in  the  oommon  field,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cultivation  of  tribe  land.  The  owner  of  the  irons  was  to 
keep  them  in  order ;  the  driver  was  to  furnish  the  bows  of  the 
yokes  with  the  wythes  ;  and  the  ploughman  was  to  be  able  to 
make  a  plough  and  nail  it.  The  provisions  in  the  Irish  laws 
OS  to  co-tillage  point  in  the  same  direction,  except  that  they 
include  provisions  as  to  fencing  the  crops  of  the  family. 

The  English  manor,  whenever  and  however  its  oiganiBa' 
tion  arose,  was,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
oentro  of  a  system  of  farming,  all  the  operations  bung  under- 
taken in  common  in  subordination  to  the  head,  who  controlled 
the  round  of  duties  both  in  the  common  field  and  in  the  waste. 
Like  a  modem  store,  it  was  divided  into  departments,  each 
under  its  head  officer,  and  it  was  almost  entirelyself -supporting. 
Of  the  status  and  occupation  of  the  different  persons  who  were 
engaged  in  such  a  little  world,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote 
Professor  Vinogradoff  ^* :  "  It  taxes  our  ingenuity  how  to 
draw  distinctions  between  the  various  kinds  of  dependence 
and  service."     Those  who  wish  to  do  so  will  find  ample  exer- 
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cise  for  their  ingenoity  both  in  the  monaatio  records  of  the  time 
and  the  modem  commentaries. 

In  Scotland  there  were  tacksmen  tenants  with  leases, 
bowers  who  farmed  milk  kje  and  their  grass,  and  steel  bowers 
who  received  stock  and  cattle  with  their  farms.^ 

The  Chartulariee  of  the  very  numerous  English  and  Scottish 
abbeys,  such  as  Abingdon,  Kelso,  and  very  many  others  in 
all  parts,  and  such  authorities  as  the  Domesday  of  St  Paul's, 
can  be  referred  to  for  particolars  of  estate  management. 
Walter  of  Henley,  Fleta,  Bishop  Grossetete's  rules  for  farming, 
composed  about  1240,  and  an  anonymous  husbandrie  of  about 
the  same  date,  give  additional  particulars.  The  sum  of  all 
was  an  elaborate  system  of  checks  and  counter-checks,  a  most 
careful  account-keeping,  and  a  general  distrust  by  and  of 
everybody  concerned.     It  has  no  bearing  on  later  history. 

E]astem  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  century  had  also  caught 
the  fever  of  agriculture.  Acts  were  passed  in  1424,  1426,  and 
1449  enforcing  agriculture,  whether  it  paid  or  not.  Everyone 
was  to  plough  or  dig. 

Montutic  Farming. — It  is  to  the  farming  of  the  gieat 
abbeys,  for  the  most  part,  that  we  must  refer  the  first  great 
breach  in  the  communal  society.  The  Irish  or  Scottish  monk 
was  not  necessarily  akin  to  the  tribe  to  which  his  monastery ' 
belonged,  but  he  professed  to  be,  and,  if  not,  the  exception, 
however  common,  could  be  covered  by  fiction.  But  the 
Roman  monk,  the  Saxon  of  Goldingham  or  Arbroath,  of  Dun- 1 
stable  or  Romsey,  was  aggressively  adverse  to  kinship  as  s 
tie  of  life.  -For  him  there  was  one  tie  only — Rome.  The 
husband,  the  farmer,  the  cottar,  were  his  unfree  tenants  at  a 
fixed  rent,  not  his  free  companions. 

Moreover,  the  monks,  forbidden  usury,  bound  by  a  vow  of 
poverty,  introduce  us  for  the  first  time  to  the  commercial  use 
of  land  as  a  means  of  wealth  ;  they  raise  com  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  they  have  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  common  waste,  which 
is  lavishly  granted  to  them  by  pious  kings  and  feudal  lords  ; 
they  grow  wool  as  well  as  com  for  export. 

The  Rental  of  Kelso  for  1290,  the  oldest  description  of 
such  rural  estate  management,  "  particulars  gathered  of  a 
state  of  occupancy  previously,"  shows  us  the  monks  holding 
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their  immense  territoiieB  in  hand,  and  farming  them  by  over- 
aeera,  taking  rents  in  work  and  produce,  and  ahippiog  hoge  quan- 
tities of  wool ;  it  shows  us  husbandmen,  who  appear,  hke  the 
Irish  daer  ceile,  to  receive  stock  as  well  as  land,  a  tenancy  here 
called  stuht,  and  higher  free  tenants,  and  cottars  with  a  few  acres. 

The  Cistercian  sheep  ranchers  of  the  great  Lowland  monas- 
teries need  not  look  upon  enclosures  as  a  necessity,  for  their 
farming  was  on  such  a  scale  that  it  paid  them  far  better  to 
employ  a  shepherd  and  neatherd  to  "  staff  herd  "  their  animals 
than  to  make  costly  enclosures.  It  is  from  Southern  England, 
where  the  corn-growing  is  a  preponderating  interest,  that  the 
impulse  to  general  enclosure  comes. 

Meadows  and  Stinted  Pasturea. — When  the  spring  came, 
the  work  animals  lived  on  the  stinted  pastures  or  on  the  field 
itself.  "  Our  townesfolk,"  says  Best  ^  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  "  most  commonly  on  the  3rd  of  May,  begin  to  tether 
their  draught  cattle,  viz.  their  horses  and  oxen  abroad  ;  in  the 
field  on  the  heads,  common  balkes,  bounders  of  fields,  and 
theire  owne  lande  endes,  together  with  the  towne,  towne  side, 
and  the  like.  Then  our  ohiefe  care  is  to  save  our  come,  otrr 
owne  lande  endes,  and  our  fresh  pitts,^  and  if  wee  doubt 
eyther  theire  teatheringe  or  their  turning  loose  on  nights,  but 
to  rise  before  day  bee  l^ht,  and  sometimes  at  midnight, 
otherwise  one  shall  never  meete  with  them." 

The  sheep  had  to  be  folded  or  tended  at  such  times. 
"  After  Lady  Day  "  our  farmers  usually  hire  boys  and  girls 
to  keep  the  ewes  and  lambs  aboute  the  towne,  towne  side, 
and  lanes  till  mid-April,  then,  when  the  fields  have  gotten  some 
foothold,  they  carry  them  further  from  home."  I  use  these 
later  examples,  8inGe,as  agriculture  was  stationary  in  the  earlier 
times,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  practice  in  the 
seventeenth  century  differed  from  that  in  the  twdfth,  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  in  the  time  of  Saul  and  David,  except  that 
the  sheep  would  be  more  closely  tended. 

Such  meadows  of  wild  grasses  for  hay  as  then  existed  were 
very  few  and  of  great  value.  Thus,  in  the  Domesday  account 
of  Eldington  in  Wilts,  there  are  enumerated  35^  carucates  (say 
5000  aores)  of  plough  land,  pasture  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile 
broad,  and  wood  ten  furiongs  long  and  five  broad,  but  only 
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100  acr«B  of  meadow.  Of  Pickering  in  Yorkshire,  the  Surrey 
givee  meadow  half  a  mile  long  and  as  much  broad.  Bat  all 
the  wood  which  belongs  to  the  manor  is  sixteen  milee  long 
and  four  broad.  Canon  Taylor,  in  Domeaday  Studies,  aays  of 
this  parish,  of  which  the  acreage,  32,700  acres,  now  corre- 
sponds with  Domesday,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  less 
than  400  acres  were  enclosed,  aboat  7000  acres  were  tilled  in 
open  fields,  leaving  some  26,000  acres  as  moorland  pasture. 

The  Welsh  laws  even  go  so  far  as  to  attempt  a  definition 
of  a  meadow  as  "  land  appropriated  for  hay  only  and  enolosed 
by  a  fence,"  ^  and  they  follow  it  up  by  declaring  that  no  one 
except  a  lord  is  to  have  more  than  two  reserves  of  grass :  a 
field  (I  suppose  a  stinted  pasture)  and  a  meadow,^"  All  the 
rest  is  to  be  common.  There  are  also  heavy  penalties  for 
ploughing  up  the  grass  boundaries  between  two  trevs,  and  for 
ploughing  other's  laud  by  stealth.  Lowther,  quoted  above, 
writing  of  want  of  enclosures  in  Scotland  in  1629,  says,  "  They 
have  very  httle  hay,  unless  at  a  knight,  leard,  or  lord's  house, 
some  very  little."  His  horses  in  Edinburgh  were  fed  with 
straw.  By  the  Brehon  law,  five  seds  and  the  loss  of  the  pro- 
duce was  the  fine  for  ploughing  up  land  let  for  greiss,^' 

It  is  hard  for  us,  who  find  little  difficulty  in  re-makdng 
meadows  on  suitable  land  that  has  been  manured  for  many 
generations,  with  selected  tame  grass  seeAa  stimulated  by 
artificial  manures,  to  appreciate  how  grave  was  the  offence, 
whether  in  the  forest  or  in  the  enclosed  meadow,  of  destroying 
the  matted  wild  grass,  which,  apart  from  the  straw  of  the  com 
crop,  was  the  only  winter  forage  for  all  the  animals,  wild  and 
tame.  This  little  bit  of  coaise  hay  was  the  kernel  of  all  ad- 
vance in  the  science  of  agrioiilture  ;  it  was  more  important  as 
an  agent  of  progress  than  the  com  crops  ;  and  it  was  of  equal 
value  to  the  stock-raiser,  who  hoped  to  increase  the  number  of 
snimals  which  he  could  carry  through  the  winter,  and  by  that 
means  the  manure  for  his  arable  land,  and  to  the  corn-grower, 
who  soon  realised  the  value  of  better-fed  stock  for  his  plough. 
To  make  any  progress  in  this  respect  the  meadows  must  be 
fenced.  If  not,  the  greater  part  might  easOy  be  destroyed  in  a 
night  or  two  by  a  herd  of  swine.^^  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
valuable  meadow  that  we  first  come  upon  enclosures  as  a  definite 
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Qecessity,  one  of  the  a{;eiioies  which,  in  England  at  least,  helped 
to  destroy  the  commnnal  syetem  as  it  rested  on  farming. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  allotment  of  meadows  by  drawing 
lots  was  in  use  in  some  parts  of  England.  It  may  not  yet  as 
a  practice  be  quite  extinct. 

The  use  of  the  stinted  pastures  was  carefully  regulated  to 
prevent  the  young  grass  being  eaten  out  too  early  in  the  year. 
The  tribesman  or  tenant  had  to  keep  up  his  young  stock  either 
nntU  he  was  able  to  send  them  out  to  the  range,  or  until  he 
was  allowed  to  put  them  on  the  stinted  pasture  at  home.^' 

The  same  conditions,  then,  varying  in  degree,  obtained  all 
over  the  Islands  :  there  was  the  common  waste,  the  range  for 
gan^,  and  summer  pasture  for  tame  animab,  and  general  re- 
serve ;  there  was  the  arable,  cultivated  by  families  or  persona 
in  common,  the  little  spots  (A  wild  grass  meadow,  and  the 
stinted  home  pasture  common  to  the  work  stock,  the  in-milk 
'  cows  and  sheep.  How  far  there  was  a  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  range  and  the  home  farms  depended  apon 
the  geographical  conditions  and  the  commercial  opportunities. 

Notes. —  *  Sir  G«orge  Mackenzie,  Survey  of  Cromarty  and  Bom,  1810. 
>  Tour  in  Irtiand,  by  Arthur  Young,  vol.  ii.  p.  21,  1B92.  ■  A.L.  IreL, 
ill.  187,  speaks  of  fields  of  grass  and  oom,  and  noticee  fences  and  railings. 
In  A.L.  Irel.,  iv.,  arable  land  is  divided  into  flrst-olass  land,  hilly,  arable, 
and  labour -requiring  arable,  measured  in  price  by  cows.  *  Six  Week*' 
Tour  Arough  the  Southern  Counties  of  Sngland  and  WaU»,  1767,  pp.  11  e( 
Mq.,%1.  ^  E.g.  DoTOBodayot  Yorks,  Swine.  '■  This  manor  was,  and  is, 
belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  He  has  used  there  in  the  demesne 
one  plough,  and  eight  villeins  and  six  bordars  having  three  ploughs 
and  a  half.  There  is  a  prieet  with  half  a  plough."  *  Quoted  in  my 
Firet  Twelve  Centwiee  oj  Briti«h  Story,  p.  228.  '  Survey  of  Cromarty 
and  Bote,  pp.  248-250.  *  Sinclair,  Slatialical  Account  of  Scotland, 
vol.  V.  p.  6.  »  A.L.W..,\ea.  m.  xxiv.  "  English  Society  in  the 
Eleventh  Century,  p.  21S.  ^  See,  for  instance,  the  CorshUl  Baron  Court 

Book,  printed  by  the  Ayr  and  Galloway  Archseologica]  Association 
"  Sural  Economy  in  Yorkahire,  1641  (8urt«eHSoc.},p.  118.  By  "towne" 
he  means  the  farm,  closes,  and  yards  [see  below  quotations  froib  Maiahall 
and  Lord  Selkirk),  thehagiof  the  Norwegian  odal  holding  of  the  Orkneys. 
Speaking  of  the  sheep,  p.  83,  last  line,  he  says,  "  when  they  come  to  field 
and  not  hangesoe  much  towarde  the  town."  "  Small  shallow  trenches 

or  hawhaws  that  served  to  bound  enclosed  lands  or  portions  of  common. 
Beat,  Glossary.  "  Best,  p.  11.  "  A.L.W.,  Yen.  m.  xiv.  27,  30. 
"  A.L.W.,Vea.  n.  xxii.,  xxiii.  "  A.L.lTel.,m.  129,  "  A.L.W., 
Anont.  vni.  xi.  7 :  the  meadows  are  at  all  times  to  be  forbidden  to  swine. 
'•  A.L.  /rd.,  iv.  100  r  farrow  pigs  sjid  lambs  do  not  come  into  common 
pasturage  as  between  co-tenants  until  Lammas  Day. 
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Part   V 

THE  RIGHTS   OF  THE   SMALL 

HOLDER   IN   THE   WASTE 

(See  SZFI.ANATIOH  or  Tbchnioai.  Wobdb,  tupra,  p.  xxvi) 


CHAPTER  XX 

STOCK-BBBBDING   AND   COBN-QBOWIITQ   CONFLICT 

The  Tteo  Kinds  of  Farms. — I  propose  next  to  deal  with  the 
enbject  of  the  excluBion  of  the  small  holder  from  the  nnen- 
closed  waste,  and  bo  with  encloBures,  a  great  agent  in  the  social 
change.  But  before  doing  so,  I  would  point  out  that  there 
are  two  distiaot  varieties  of  farm  planning,  which  I  shall  treat 
separately,  the  result  of  geographical  fonnation,  which  affects 
the  question  of  enclosures. 

Where,  in  the  interior,  away  from  the  sea  and  from  rivers, 
the  cultivated  parta  lay  intermixed  with  the  open  waste,  and ' 
the  land  lay  fairly  level,  there  could  be  no  sharp  division  except 
by  fencing  or  by  perpetual  watching  of  the  cultivated  land 
against  trespass  from  the  open  waste  beyond  and  around  it. 
It  is  this  which  accounts  for  the  elaboration  of  the  English 
Forest  Law. 

But  where,  as  in  the  Western  Islands  and  along  the  coast, 
and  in  the  river  valleys,^  the  cultivable  land  lay  by  the  water, 
which  in  those  days  was  the  chief  means  of  communication, 
the  waste,  the  steep  bills  beyond,  could  be  sharply  divided  off 
by  fence  or  dyke  from  the  cultivated  part.  The  first  lent 
itself  to  the  manorial  system,  to  individual  ownership,  and  to 
arable  cultivation,  the  lord's  demesne  lands  being  mixed  with 
the  tenant's  holdihgs  and  with  the  uncultivated  pasture  and 
woods  ;  the  second,  which  may  be  palled  the  township  farm. 
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was  found  where  the  common  nser  of  the  land  Burrired  under 
the  co-ownership  of  freemen,  and  where  stock-breeding  of  some 
sort  was  the  more  important  industry. 

Where  such  a  separation  of  the  waste  from  the  cultivable 
land  was  possible,  as  for  instance  in  the  Western  Highlands, 
there  was  little  friction  between  adjoining  townships  as  to 
pastarage,  or  between  the  stock-breeder  and  the  arable  farmer 
as  to  trespass,  and  no  need  of  drastic  forest  laws.  But  where 
the  waste,  as  in  Southern  England,  was  intermixed  with  the 
onltivated  lands,  the  inconvenience  of  watching  animfda  on 
unenclosed  land  led  very  early  to  the  ose  of  remedies  for 
restraining  them,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  regulation  by 
aathoiity,  with  which  we  hare  just  dealt,  and  on  the  other 
by  enolosuroe. 

The  Tardland  Theory. — ^There  is  a  theory,  induced  by  the 
division  of  the  inhabitants  of  theee  Islands  into  two  separate 
classes,  called  Teutonic  and  Celtic,  that  these  races  or  peoples 
or  nations  indulged  in  past  ages  in  a  totally  different  develop- 
ment, a  difference  which  is  reflected  in  their  modes  of  fanning. 
It  is  a  theory  which  leaves  out  of  sight  the  economic  causes 
which,  apart  from  political  interference  with  farming,  modify 
methods  or  hasten  socied  changes. 

It  has  been  assumed,  for  instance,  by  Ur  Seebohm  and 
others  that  the  yardlands  of  the  corn-growers  on  the  east 
coast  are  peculiar  to  the  Teutonic  race,  and  the  lie  of  the 
hamlets  on  the  west  a  sign  of  Celtic  depravity.  It  may  be 
so,  but  it  is  very  unlikely,  very  improbable,  and  very  easy  to 
be  accounted  for  by  other  means. 

Without  going  at  once  to  the  most  rational  explanation, 
let  us  set  up  a  few  speculative  theories.  It  might  be  the  result 
of  different  immigrations  of  peoples  taking  place  at  different 
times. 

The  tribes  in  motion  at  the  time  of  Brennus's  assault  on 
Rome  would  be  very  unlikely  to  bring  away  with  them  to 
Britain  the  same  arrangement  of  fields  or  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion as  other  tribes  in  motion  six  centuries  later,  any  more 
than  visitors  to  England  in  the  fourteenth  would  adopt  the 
four-course  system  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some,  travers- 
ing the  royal  road  from  Susa  to  Sardee,  may  have  come  aoross 
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the  Babylonian  plains  on  their  journey  west,  and  have  become 
acquainted  with  different  methods  of  wheat-growing  in  the 
East.  May  we  not  eay  that  it  is  likely  that  the  Western 
Highlands  took  their  township  formation  from  the  Scandi- 
navian north,  through  an  immigration  round  the  Orkneys, 
and  the  Southern  Irish  and  the  people  of  the  West  of  England 
theirs  from  the  traders  of  the  Mediterranean,  Greeks,  Phceni- 
cians,  or  Carthaginians  ? 

They  must  have  been  bold  seamen  who  first  struck  out 
into  the  Atlantic  round  Land's  End  from  Cadiz,  and  surely 
great  traders.  As  the  Irish  immigration  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  earliest  in  point  of  time,  it  might  well  be  that 
their  system  of  farming  came  to  them  from  the  East  through 
Spain,  which  was  much  earlier  civilised  by  contact  with  the 
traders  than  Gaul,  and  much  nearer  to  Ireland,  accordii^  to 
the  seamanship  of  that  time,  than  any  part  of  the  greater 
island,  except  the  extreme  south-west.  Only  very  darii^ 
sailors  would  reach  Ireland  at  all. 

Arable  GTiUivation  modifies  the  Social  Ui*e  of  Land. — As  a 
matter  of  fact,  apart  from  any  speculation,  any  such  variety 
in  farming  methods  only  emphaaiaes  the  difference  between 
the  pastoral  life,  concerned  with  the  breeding  of  animals  and 
co-existing  with  a  communistic  tribal  formation,  and  the  grain- 
growing,  which  leads  to  fencing  and  the  individufd  ownership 
of  land.* 

Nearness  to  the  great  grain-growers  of  the  ancient  world 
of  Earope,  the  Romans — Republican,  Imperial,  Pagan,  and 
monastic  Christian — influenced  the  date  at  which  pastoral 
pursuits  gave  way  to  agriculture  ;  the  suitability  of  the  climate 
and  soil  for  either  was  assisted  by  the  labours  of  those  who 
brought  to  the  monasteries  the  science  of  grain-growing  and 
the  legal  ideas  of  land  management  and  land  ownership  of 
the  Romans.  But  they  could  not  have  pretended  to  have 
succeeded  in  Eastern  England  and  South-Eastem  Scotland 
if  the  natural  fltness  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  grain-growing, 
and  its  unfitness  for  grass,  had  not  led  them  into  the  way. 

Where  dairying  and  stock-raising  is  the  important  industry, 
the  farmer  requires  that  his  homestead  shall  be  bo  placed  that 
the  stock  on  the  unenclosed  pasture  can  freely  reach  the  byre, 

16 
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and  that  his  encloBures  for  stock  Bhall  be  convenient  for  this. 
In  the  place  of  the  yardlands  round  the  village  he  must  have 
bis  hagi,  his  enclosed  pastures — in  other  words,  he  wants  a 
certain  amount  of  isolation. 

There  was  another  circumstance.  When  the  main  support 
of  cattle  was  the  open  range,  more  than  one  village  shared  in 
the  use  of  it,  the  cattle  intermixing  on  the  range,  but  driven 
out  by  a  certain  route  and  brought  in  in  the  autumn.  In  a 
country  at  all  rolling,  the  stock-breeder  wishes  to  have  every 
'  convenience  for  pasturing  both  sides  of  the  hiUs,  while  at  the 
^  same  time  he  can  keep  his  stock  under  control,  and  be  able 
to  pen  or  house  them  at  oonvenience,  and  water  them  at  the 

■  stream  which  runs  down  the  valley.     He  and  his  family  will 

■  salt  and  hunt  up  the  stock  on  the  waste.  A  hamlet  or  a  few 
isolated  farmhouses  are  more  convenient  than  a  large  village 
for  such  a  business. 

The  grain-giower,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  his  grain 
fields,  if  only  for  saiety,  near  his  house,  and  his  neighbours 
near  him  to  help  in  field  operations.  In  the  one  case  the  maa 
wishes  his  home  pasture  for  stock,  in  the  other  his  com  fields 
to  be  convenient  to  his  homestead.  The  village  street  and 
the  yardlands  are  necessary  for  arable  culture.^ 

RainfaU. — Which  parts  of  the  Islands  were  suitable  for 
grain  and  which  for  grass  is  a  matter  dependent  on  rainfall. 
I  If  you  should  draw  a  rough  line  from  Southampton  to  Sheffield, 
and  through  Carlisle  and  Lanark — ^Inverness,  you  would  have 
roughly  a  division  of  cultivation  which  would  explain  without 
any  need  for  theories  about  race  or  tribal  customs  why  west 
of  that  liue  the  far  greater  amount  of  land  is  devoted  to  pastur- 
"  '  age,  and  east  of  the  line  to  arable  cultivation.  It  is  not  only 
the  billy  contour  of  the  land  that  counts  ;  in  the  west  throw 
down  a  sod  and  stamp  on  it,  and  it  will  grow  ;  in  the  east  it 
is  difficult  to  find  the  sod  to  throw  down,  and  very  hard  to 
make  it  grow.  As  a  result  of  the  difference  in  rainf  all,the  whole 
of  the  western  half  of  the  larger  island  and  the  west  of  Ireland 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  pastoral  and  dairying  country,  and  the 
eastern  half  is  principally  employed  in  agriculture.  Anyone 
driving  from  Cirencester  to  London,  following  the  oourae  of 
the  Thames,  then  from  London  to  Cambridge,  and  from  Cam- 
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bridge  across  the  Clultems  back  to  the  west,  would  find  the 
same  conditioDS  existing  to-day  as  they  did  when  Arthur 
Young  took  his  six  weeks'  tour  in  the  eighteenth  century — 
great  com  fields  on  the  east  coast,  to  which  was  attached  the 
business  of  fattening  stock,  and  a  vast  expanse  of  grass  in  the 
west,  which  could  be  used  most  profitably  for  growing  stock. 

I  give  a  few  figures  from  the  statistics  of  1880,*  which  may 
help  to  explain  my  meaning,  iStatistics  of  counties  by  them- 
selves may  be  unreliable,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  crossed  by 
local  variations  of  industry,  such  as  potatoes  in  Anglesey  and 
Ireland,  hops  in  Kent  and  Hampshire,  apple  orchards  in  Eere- 
ford  and  Devon ;  and  they  are  very  greatly  affected  by  the 
statistics  of  sheep  breeding  and  by  the  abandonment  by 
absentee  landlords  of  good  pasture  land  to  wild  deer,  variations 
which  have  to  be  considered  in  drawing  any  conclusions  from 
the  number  of  cattle.  The  very  name  of  Huntingdon,  for 
inBtance,  reminds  one  of  the  green  waste  which  covered  it 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  while  the  proud  boast  of  Anglesey 
was  its  abiUty  to  provide  com  for  all  Gwynneth.  The  sheep 
of  Hontingdonafaire  are  more  than  three  to  one  of  those  of 
Anglesey.  Salop  and  Worcester  have  681,000  sheep,  and 
Norfolk  638,000. 

In  Scotland,  the  large  acreage  given  up  to  mountain  deer, 
and  the  introduction  of  sheep  on  a  large  scale  into  the  Western 
Highlands,  affects  the  reliability  of  the  contrast  in  cattle. 
Yet  nowhere  else  in  the  Islands  is  the  contrast  in  com-growing 
BO  pronounced.  I  have  not  added,  for  reasons  of  space,  the 
statistics  aa  to  oats,  as  the  small  total  of  cultivated  land  in  the 
west,  except  in  Ireland,  precludes  any  large  acreage  of  grain. 
I  have,  for  the  same  reason,  selected  only  certain  counties, 
trying  fairly  to  balance  ;  but  I  warn  any  untravelled  reader, 
who  ia  unacquainted  with  the  vast  amount  of  land  lying  waste 
and  unused  in  these  Islands,  that  any  such  balance  of  pasturage 
and  arable  can  only  be  considered  in  connection  with  great 
tracts  profitably  devoted  to  sheep,  such  as  in  Wiltshire, 
Dumfries,  Ai^yll,  and  Tipperary.  The  particulars  as  to  the 
sheep  in  Ireland  are  those  of  1916.  They  are  not  given  in 
Bevan'a  Atlaa.  The  amount  of  grain  raised  in  Ireland,  even 
in  the  roagh  and  poor  counties  of  the  west,  is  in  striking  con- 
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traat  to  the  very  BmsU  amount  of  cultivation  in  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  eepecif^y  if  one  keeps  in  mind  the  laige 
crops  of  potatoes  raised  in  the  island. 
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23-2     . 

Sutherland    .         .                  .2-6 

470     . 

.  Aberdeen. 

48-5     . 

44-6     . 

381     . 

.  Banff. 

30-9     . 

.  Elgin. 

Argyll 6-7 

760     . 

.  Rte. 

RoBB  and  Cromarty      .        .     6-6 

84.«    . 

.  Haddington. 

65B    . 

.  Berwick. 

382     . 

.  Stirling. 

.  Roxburgh. 

67' 2     . 

.  Edinburgh. 

730     . 

.  LinUthgow. 
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Wbst. 

Acreage.  1  Cattle.  1   Com%. 

Cattle.  {  Acreage 

East. 

Watoiford 
Cork 

Oalmy 
Sligo 

4se,ieB 

1,838,»21 

98,889 
381,767 

168,890 

86,087 

84    103 

7-7fl  18-08 

14-06 

ao-1 

4-21 

•",..0 

12-10 
109 

106,143 
72.844 
168,834 
132.413 

120,048 
118,987 
82,874 

4ee.2Bi 

318,806 

778.943 

611.93a 

Cavan. 
Monaghan. 
Tyrone. 
Down. 

Weuford. 
Kilkenny. 
Kild»re. 

2,205.119 

1,502.362 

451,129 

2.176.946 

676.700 
607,264 
418,497 

1, 983.491 

1.601,461 

Read  in  conueotioD  with  these : 

Raintau.  Avnuac  ow  Tkn  Ykabs 


29-32 
Cheater  .  28<43 
ArgyU(Bi>lla-S3'81 

chulisb) 
Port  William '80-05 


Cork  (Black- 43-29 

rock) 
Calway  44-10 


ISIOi 


Easez(8boe- 
buryneea). 
21-81  Combfidge. 
26-12  Yannouth. 
2464  York. 
r2e-36  Haddington. 
\  22-78  Leith. 
/  29-68  Aberdeen. 
\  22-88  Nairn. 

37-96  Down  (Don- 
agbadee). 

42-82  Bray  (Wick- 
low). 

40-67  Londonderry. 

29-87  Dundolk. 


Shebp 

Cheshire  . 

98,802 

684,091  Yorks. 

N.  Riding. 

Anglesey. 

46,736 

165,089  Huntfl. 

1,021,948 

287,901  Berwick. 

Robs  and 

1  381,236 

606,609  Roxburgh. 

Inverness 

711,910 

169,612  Peebles. 
137.893  Aberdeen. 

Qalway    . 

626,544 

122.808  Down. 

231,867 

126,724  Kildare. 

After  all  dednotiouB  aie  made  for  local  variations  and  con- 
flicting iudufitries,  the  striking  result,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
counted, ifi  this  : — In  the  East  there  is  an  immense  prepon- 
derance of  corn-growing  ;  in  the  West,  the  rainfall  being  un- 
faroarable  to  com,  and  the  grass  sweet  and  plentiful,  there  is  i 
very  little  com  and  a  proportionately  large  preponderance  of 
cattle-  Now  it  is  an  axiom  of  good  farming  that  com  cultiva- 
tion does  not  of  oeceesity  mean  fewer  cattle,  but  rather  the 
reverse  ;  as  the  saying  has  it,  no  com  no  cattle,  no  cattle  no 
manure,  no  manure  no  com. 

According  to  farming  canons  there  ought  to  be  as  much 
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stook  in  the  corn-growing  East  as  in  the  pastoral  West.  This 
is  the  case  in  a  few  counties,  notably  Lincoln,  and  it  is  the  case 
to  a  lai^e  extent  in  Ireland,  a  fertile  country  if  it  were  freed 
for  Anglo-Scottish  control.  But  so  especially  adapted  for 
stock-raising  is  the  whole  of  the  British  Islands  west  of  the 
line  I  have  suggested,  that  in  this  part  the  cattle,  in  spite  of 
the  small  area  of  corn-raising,  were  generally  far  more  numerous 
even  in  1880  than  in  the  East.  If  the  comparison  was  one  of 
the  weight  of  the  animals,  it  might  not  be  so  effective. 

The  historic  antiquarians  speak  of  a  wild-grass  system  as 
peculiar  to  the  Celtic  parts,  in  which  the  fields,  after  com  culti- 
vation, were  thrown  out  to  grow  up  in  pasture.  It  simply 
amounts  to  this  :  where  it  grew  easily,  natural  pasture  was 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of  arable  in  the  place  of  a  faUow  after 
the  forest  land  had  been  long  enongh  under  arable  cultivation 
to  have  felt  the  sweetening  effect  of  the  sun,  and  to  have 
acquired  a  rough  drainage  ;  where,  as  in  the  eastern  counties 
of  England,  grass  grew  with  difiSculty,  arable  ciiltivation  on 
a  two-  or  three-field  system  with  a  fallow  took  the  place  of 
pasturage,  the  stock  being  turned  on  to  the  field  to  clean  it 
every  second  or  third  year.  Where  the  land  lay  low  and  flat, 
and  was  difficult  to  drain,  a  frequent  case  in  the  eastern  fens, 
a  system  of  long  narrow  strips,  the  earth  bedded  up  to  the 
centre  by  the  plough,  was  the  most  natural  means  of  lessening 
the  excess  of  water.  The  system  found  convenient  when  pipe 
drains  were  unknown  was  no  doubt  extended  to  other  cases. 

Marshall,*  while  he  considers  that  formerty  nearly  the 
whole  of  England  lay  unenclosed,  the  meadows  being  on  the 
low-lying  lands,  the  more  distant  land  pasturage  and  wood, 
the  inlying  land  "  stinted," 'says  that  in  the  extreme  West 
this  system  did  not  prevail.  Here  the  custom  was  that  the 
lord  of  the  manor  assigned  portions  of  the  common  paaturage 
to  persona  who  had  rights  of  use  to  be  ploughed  up  for  two 
years  for  wheat.  Then  they  returned  to  common  pasture.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  ease  with  which  grass  will  grow  in  the  West. 
The  general  practice  as  to  meadows  was  to  divide  the  meadow 
into  as  many  portions  as  there  were  persons.and  then  draw  lots. 

Sinclair,*  treating  of  Perth  county,  says  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared for  yielding  three  crops  of  oats  by  folding  the  cattle  upon 
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it,  or  by  watering  by  meanB  of  the  rivulets  which  run  from  the 
hills,  and,  after  being  tbna  cropped,  it  is  thrown  into  graaa. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Celtic  or  Teutonic  has  anything  to 
do  with  it.     It  is  purely  a  question  of  rainfall. 

Fencing. — One  of  the  firet  and  most  prominent  evidences 
of  the  social  change  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  enclosed 
land.  The  common  fields  for  cultivation  must  have  been 
generally,  though  probably  not  always,  enclosed  as  being 
cheaper  for  the  community  than  perpetual  watching  ;  stock- 
breeders require  divers  small  enclosures  for  their  different 
bunches  of  cattle  ;  but  apart  from  this,  and  from  the  necessary 
enclosure  of  meadows,  individual  ownership  called  for  en- 
closure from  the  common  stock,  and  from  persons  riding  or 
driving  over  the  fields,  which  in  the  then  state  of  the  roads 
could  not  have  been  uncommon.  Tusser,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  gives  aa  an  argument  in  favour  of  enclosures  this 
kind  of  damage,  instancing  the  damage  done  by  driving  flocks 
of  sheep  to  be  washed  across  com  fields. 

The  men  of  the  Islands  in  the  Middle  A%ee  were  as  much 
alive  to  the  convenience  or  the  necessity  of  enclosures  as  we 
are  to-day.  But  the  mechanioal  means  were  not,  as  they  are 
at  the  present  day,  easUy  at  hand  in  the  form  of  wire  or  iron 
posts.  Enclosures  were  a  matter  then  of  comparative  cost ; 
where  it  was  cheaper  to  stafi  herd  cattle  or  sheep  or  swine 
than  to  enclose  large  tracts  with  fences  of  stone  or  wood  or 
thom,  the  man  gifted  with  common  sense,  who  had  struggled 
with  the  land  for  existence,  would  so  herd  them  ;  it  is  only 
very  gradually  that  the  mechanical  means  so  improved  as  to 
balance  the  cost  of  enclosure. 

Apart  from  the  waste  of  timber,  jealously  guarded,  the  cost 
of  getting  oat  and  putting  up  a  wooden  fence  of  any  descrip- 
tion was  very  considerable  ;  axes,  nails,  unless  the  palings 
were  bound  with  withies  likely  soon  to  be  broken  by  animals, 
iron  wedges,  supplemented  by  the  stone  gluts  which  anti- 
quarians suppose  to  be  palseolithic  axes,  would  all  have  to  be 
procured  at  some  cost.  Though  palings  were  used  for  fences, 
it  was  for  king's  or  lord's  or  abbot's  parks.  The  common 
fields  were  enclosed  either  by  split  rail  fences,  if  the  wood  was 
plentiful,  or  by  thom  hedges  with  ditch  or  hank,  or  dry-stone 
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walls,  snoh  as  are  used  in  many  parts  of  the  Islands  {e.g.  parte 
of  Gloucestershire)  for  fencing  at  the  present  day.  StafE  herd- 
ing would  have  the  additional  advantage  that  the  herd  could 
keep  watch  for  raiders  or  enemies. 

Our  notices  of  enclosures  in  early  times  in  England  and 
South-Eastem  Scotland  are  casual  ones.  The  Welsh  laws 
suggest  that,  except  for  meadows,  fencing  was  not  considered 
a  necessity.  Every  owner  of  com  was  to  mind  his  own  com, 
and  every  owner  of  beasts  his  beasts,  on  risk  of  their  being 
impounded  for  tresspass.''  Bat  when  the  crop  was  harvested, 
the  owners  must  look  after  it,  and  the  cattle  are  free,  and  the 
pigs.^  Crop  is  defined  "  as  "  com  t^ter  it  is  severed  from  the 
land  whereon  it  grew  ;  the  produce  of  an  orchard  ;  cabbage  ; 
flax  after  it  is  out  or  in  a  garden  uncut ;  tedded  hay  ;  thatch 
for  houses  ;  and  their  fence  (thorns  1) ;  leeks,  and  everything 
that  pertains  to  a  garden." 

So  long  as  cultivation  was  in  common,  so  long  as  the  com- 
munity had  common  interests  in  the  soil,  it  was  unlikely  that 
any  co-owner  would  intentionally  turn  animals  on  his  crop. 

Western  Scotland  gives  us  no  record  of  this  time  ;  but 
any  silence  elsewhere  is  compensated  by  the  attention  given 
to  fencing  in  the  Irish  Brehon  laws.  We  have  to  come  down 
almost  to  our  own  time  before  we  find  the  details  of  enclosure 
dealt  in  with  equal  care  or  such  evident  appreciation  of  the 
difficulty  of  balancing  the  duties  of  men  cultivating  land  and 
ranging  cattle. 

There  is  mention  in  the  very  ancient  Senchus  Mor  of  the 
necessity  of  fencing  common  fields  for  cultivation  .^i>  The 
necessity  for  fencing  the  common  lands  may  very  likely 
have  occurred  between  the  date  of  the  reduction  into  writ- 
ing of  the  text  of  very  ancient  custom  and  the  much  later 
commentary. 

There  is  immediate  distress  for  neglect  of  fencing  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pledge  given  for  com  fields  and  grass  fields  ;  ^ 
but  the  detailed  provisions  about  fencing  are  found  in  the 
"Judgments  of  Co-tenancy,"  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Laws.  This 
tract  shows  the  properties  of  the  group  family  subdivided 
and  separated  by  joint  fences.  All  fences  were  joint  fences. 
Fines  were  imposed  for  improperly  made  fences,  and  for  delay 
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in  fencing.  Even  where  the  family  land  hod  been  partitioned, 
the  family  remained  liable  to  thie  duty.  "  Let  them  distrain 
his  family  until  they  fence  their  brother,  '  the  defaulter's  ' 
land."  12 

That  all  might  be  constrained  to  help  in  the  work  of 
fencing,  a  rule  is  given  that  each  of  them  shall  give  hie  victQate 
into  the  hand  of  the  other  at  night  that  he  may  remember 
to  come  in  the  moming.i* 

Four  kinds  of  fences  are  mentioned,  of  great  height  to 
turn  deer :  (1)  a  ditch  with  an  earth  bank,  the  ditch  to  be 
three  feet  deep,  and  sloping  from  one  foot  wide  at  the  bottom 
to  three  feet  at  the  top,  with  the  bank  to  correspond  ;  (2)  a 
dry-stone  wall,  three  feet  thick  and  six  feet  high ;  and  two  kinds 
of  rail  fences  of  split  wood,  one  so  close  as  to  turn  small  pigs  : 
"  the  top  of  the  one  tree  shall  be  on  the  trunk  of  the  other 
tree,  and  so  as  that  the  smallest  sucking  pig  could  not  pass 
through  it  for  its  closeness,  nor  the  ox  pass  over  it  for  its 
height ;  the  other,  the  naked  fence,  much  less  close,  but  the 
same  height."  "  A  trench  or  stone  waU  in  the  plain  ;  a  naked 
fence  in  the  half  plain ;  and  the  close  fence  in  the  wood."  ^* 
The  close  fence  is  the  modern  Vii^nia  rail  fenoe. 

Besides  the  piDvlsions  for  fencing,  the  Irish  law  required 
specific  care  to  be  taken  of  stock  on  unfenced  land  :  "a  yoke 
for  the  pigs  ;  a  hood  for  the  hens  ;  ties  of  leather  for  the  goats  ; 
a  spancel  for  the  yearling  calves  ;  a  shepherd  with  the  sheep  ; 
a  herdsman  with  the  cows."  ^^ 

Trespass  of  cattle  is  minutely  estimated  as  to  its  nature, 
length  of  time,  time  of  day  or  night,  season  of  the  year,  size 
of  animal,  and  sufficiency  of  fence,  by  a  "  worthy  neighbour," 
in  grass  of  equal  value.^^  Fines  are  also  laid  down  for  damage 
done  by  the  pet  pig  kept  in  an  enclosure,  the  pet  pig  being 
represented,  very  truly  to  nature,  as  leading  the  herd  into 
trespass. 

Each  part  used  for  fencing  the  material  nearest  to  band, 
most  efiective,  or  least  expensive.  In  the  north  and  west  of 
Scotland  the  stone  wall  and  dyke  separated  the  cultivated 
land  from  the  common  out-pasture.  In  England  the  quickset 
hedge  and  ditch,  not  so  effective  as  a  timber  fence  against 
deer,  or  even  tnisphjevpuB  t^ine  stock,  but  less  wasteful  of 
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timber,  became  the  usnal  mode  of  makiiig  enclosure.  Fitz- 
herbert,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  ditch  as  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep,  and 
he  gives  directions  for  making  quickset  fences. 

Enclosures,  then,  Eis  a  remedy  against  trespass,  an  en- 
couragement to  Individual  improvement,  a  means  of  acquir- 
ing land  in  severalty,  became,  as  time  goee  on,  increasingly 
common,  encouraging  the  break  up  of  the  common  cultivation 
of  the  community. 

NoTBS. —  ^  See,  for  instance,  the  noftp  of  a  portion  of  the  Thames 
valley   in    Maitland's    Domegday    Book    and    Btyond.  *  All    West 

European  gardening  and  farming  comeA  from  the  Romans.  Their 
agrioultural  writingB  are  inoonBistont  with  common  culture.  PaUaditu' 
Htubandrie  gives  elaborate  instruotiona  for  grain-eowing,  leaving  times 
and  places  to  individual  judgment.  He  givee  directions  (41,  13,  41) 
for  buying  or  choosing  a  field,  and  his  Aelds  have  no  balks  (ii.  3).  *  See 
Mr  Seebohm'a  plan  of  Hitchin  in  hia  ViUage  Oomtnunitiea.  *  Bevan's 

Statislieal  Atlaa.  1880.  ■  Marshall,  On  th«  Appropriation  and  En- 
eloawe  of  Commurui6Ie  ajid  InUrmixed  Lands,  1801.  *  Sinclair, 
SUUietical  Account  of  SooOand,  vol.  viii.  p.  568.  ">  A.L.W.,  Ven.  m. 
xzv.  ;  Dim.  xxv.  1,  2.  '  Alt  land  is  open  to  the  swine  from  the 
feast  of  St  John  to  the  Calends  of  January,  except  the  meadows,  which 
are  closed  during  this  time.  A.L.W.  Yea.  m.  xxv.  26,  27.  *  In 
A.L.W.,  Ven.  m.  xxv.  10.  The  definition  toolis  tate,  to  my  mind. 
"  A.L.  Ira.,  i.  175,  Comm.  "  A.L.  Ird.,  i.  215.  217.  "  Judg- 
ments of  Co-Tenancy,  A.L.  Ird..  iv.  131.  "  A.L.  Ird.,  iv.  77. 
"  A.L.  Ird.,  iv.  77,  113.         »  A.L.  Ird.,  iv.  87.        »  A.L.  Int.,  iv.  104. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

DBIVINa  OUT  THB   SHALL   FBBBHOLDBB.       BASBMBST3 

Copyholds  and  Customary  -I'reehotda  in  England. — As  land 
became  more  valuable,  and  the  economic  conditions  changed, 
.  efforts  were  made  to  seize  the  communal  rights  of  customary 
'tenants  in  the  soil.  The  dealings  with  the  waste  affected 
the  small  freeholder,  as  well  aa  the  unfree  man,  who  after- 
wards, beooming  a  copyholder,  was  almost  at  the  mercy  of 
his  lord  in  that  respect.  The  consideration  of  this  subject, 
and  of  the  common  rights  of  each  co-owner  against  ^hQ 
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other,  forms  the  stepping  stone  to  an  aooount  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  decay  of  oommanal  life  in  all  parte  of  the 
Islands,  eepeoially  with  r^ard  to  the  township  farms  of 
Western  Scotland,  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  and  Ireland. 

There  are,  says  Mr  Elton,^  speaking  of  course  solely  of 
England,  three  kdnds  of  customary  tenures  as  they  exist  in 
modem  times :  the  border  tenant  right  of  the  North  of  England; 
the  customary  tenures  in  the  Midlands  and  south-eastern 
counties  ;  and  copyholds  for  Uvea  by  West  of  England  tenure, 
mostly  on  Church  lands. 

Mr  Elton's  grouping  can  stand  for  the  condition  of  all 
parts  of  the  Islands,  provided  we  remember  the  variations  to 
which  local  conditions  pointed. 

In  the  south  and  west  of  England  there  are  even  now 
vast  bodies  of  waste  and  unenclosed  land.  The  traveller  from 
Waterloo  to  Weymouth,  for  instance,  if  he  will  look  out  of 
the  window  instead  of  reading  Tit  Bita  or  Anatoers,  wiU  notice 
that  he  is  passing  through  an  almost  uninterrupted  reach  of 
waste  land,  level  and  hilly,  marshy,  barren,  thin,  and  fertile. 
This  waste  does  not  represent  land  which  has  fallen  back  from 
cultivation  owing  to  the  Free  Imports  system  ;  it  is  land  which 
it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  cultivate  in  days  when  the 
best  arable  lands  were  cultivated  on  a  very  expensive  system 
of  high  farming,  when  the  pressure  of  population  was  not  so 
great  as  now,  and  when  much  rich  land,  which,  owing  to  free 
imports,  has  now  gone  back  to  grass,  was  then  bearing  crops 
of  grain. 

But  the  trade  infiuenoes  from  the  Continent,  the  near 
market,  the  aptitude  of  the  land  for  corn-growing  (a  natural 
equation  quite  ignored  by  Cobden)  made  enclosures  of  land 
fit  for  arable,  from  the  time  of  the  Statute  of  Merton,  the  chiel 
pivot  on  which  the  decay  of  the  community  in  England  turned. 
Individual  ownership  comes  about  by  individual  improvement, 
which  is  the  only  legitimate  way  in  which  it  can  come  about. 

Going  north  and  crossing  the  Trent,  the  land  relations 
change.  The  parishes  become  very  much  larger,  the  area  of , 
rough  and  unenclosed  land  much  greater,  the  character  and 
quahty  of  the  land  less  especially  fit  for  arable  farmii^,  the 
climate  more  uncertain  and  severe. 
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Very  soon  individaal  occupation  resultii^  fiom  improve- 
ment,  the  enclosure  of  the  best  land  for  arable,  giveB  way,  as 
the  motive  power  for  the  destruction  of  the  oommanal  society, 
to  a  competition  for  individual  user  of  the  unenclosed  waste 
for  pasturage  and  for  commercial  usee. 

Though  the  actual  degree  of  certainty  of  possession  might 
vary  in  these  three  kinds  of  customary  tenure  mentioned  by 
Mr  EltoD,  they  were  alike  in  this,  that  the  terms  of  their  hold- 
ing were  according  to  local  custom. 

The  whole  of  villeinage  and  copyhold  tenure  would  seem 
to  turn  on  the  right  of  alienation.  If  the  tenant  could  not 
alienate  against  the  will  of  the  lord,  he  would  be  in  no  worse 
position  than  the  free  tribesman  under  the  Brebon  law,  so  long 
as  the  communal  system  existed.  To  what  extent  he  might 
alienate  would  depend  upon  the  local  custom.  The  custom 
generally  was  that  the  son  succeeded  the  father  in  his  holding 
on  paying  the  customary  dues  for  admission.  Speaking  broadly 
of  the  whole  Islands,  as  the  group  family  ceases  to  be  the  unit, 
the  son  had  an  unquestioned  r^;ht  of  inheritance,  provided 
that  he  paid  the  dues  fixed  by  immemorial  custom. 

"  Custom  '  is  the  life  of  a  copyhold."  "  The  immemorial 
custom  is  part  of  the  law,  and  stands  witb  it,"  and  it  was 
remarked  that  it  was  then  so  in  Ireland,  "  where  some  give 
more  and  greater  privileges  to  others  to  induce  tenants  to  in- 
habit and  manure  their  land."  That  being  so,  the  man  who 
held  by  local  custom,  and  who  knew  the  local  custom  dating 
back  to  unknown  times,  would  not  much  care  if  the  monk  who 
drew  up  the  Court  Roll  inserted  words  anob  as  servitia,  servilia, 
or  tanquam  nativus,^  or  stated  that  the  tenant  held  only  at  the 
will  of  the  lord.  The  reign  of  the  sword  was  not  so  entirely 
gone  that  the  tenant  would  concern  himself  about  the  words 
if  he  had  possession,  and  if  the  whole  neighbourhood  knew  the 
custom.* 

Still,  short  of  force,  the  copyholder's  position  in  England 
was  very  uncertain,  and  there  was  every  inducement  for  the 
lord  to  turn  freeholds  into  copyholds,  where  the  tenant's 
labour  was  not  required,  so  as  to  seize  the  waste  for  the  lord. 
As  an  example  of  the  value  of  such  rights  in  an  action,  the 
Prior  of  Launde,^  in  r^pect  of  beMts  seized,  claims  that  it 
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had  been  the  ouBtom  from  all  time  in  respect  of  common 
appendant  that  every  commoner  of  the  viU  who  holds  one 
virgate  of  land  should  have  eight  oxen,*  and  if  more  or  leas 
land,  animals  in  proportion,  and  if  anyone  should  put  more 
or  other  beaats  on  the  common,  the  lord  might  impound  them, 
for  beyond  this  customary  rigM  the  lord  had  the  right  of  agistment 
from  wUhovt  or  within. 

The  Orantees  of  the  Monastic  Lands. — When,  in  Henry 
VIII.'s  time,  the  monasteries  were  diflfiolved,  the  grantees  of  the 
monastic  lands  attempted  to  turn  out  the  tenants  on  the  plea 
that  their  rights  went  with  the  rights  of  the  monastery.  They 
were  only  partially  successful.  But  it  was  very  difficult 
for  the  poor  tenants  to  resist  the  pressure  which  those  new 
owners  put  upon  them. 

"  These  extortioners,"  says  the  supplication  of  the  Poor 
Commons,  "  buy  at  yoar  Highness'  hand  such  abbey  lands  as 
you  appoint  to  be  sold,  and  when  they  stand  once  full  seized 
therein,  they  make  us  poor  Petitioners  so  in  doubt  with  their 
threatenings  that  we  dare  do  none  other  but  bring  into  their 
Courts  oar  copies  taken  of  the  Convents  and  of  the  late 
dissolved  Monasteries,  and  confirmed  by  your  high  Court  of 
Parliament.  They  make  us  believe  that  by  virtae  of  your 
Highness  all  our  former  writings  are  void  and  of  no  effect,  and 
that  if  we  will  not  take  new  leases  of  them,  we  must  then  forth- 
with avoid  the  grounds  as  having  therein  no  interest." 

The  Northern  Tenures. — As  soon  as  we  leave  England  south 
of  York,  the  attempts  at  the  destruction  of  customary  tenures 
in  the  northern  counties,  and  of  the  whole  communal  system 
in  the  Western  Highlands,  and  of  the  odal  rights  of  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetiands,  are  little  else  than  the  attempts  of  the  Stuarts 
to  enrich  the  Crown  by  the  destruction  of  the  northern  states- 
men, and  to  impose  the  feudal  system  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  inlands.  This  also  applies  to  Ireland,  hut  that  country 
has  a  longer  history,  and  must  be  treated  separately. 

James  VI.  and  I.,  who,  from  his  earliest  years,  had  always 
been  hard  up,  set  out  to  seize  on  all  the  lands  held  by  cus- 
tomary tenure  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  encouraging 
the  great  landowners  to  join  the  Crown  in  the  spoliation.  A 
bill  was  filed  in  Chancery  in  the  name  of  Prince  Charles,  oom- 
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plainii^;  that  the  tenants  claimed,  under  ooTer  of  tenant  right, 
to  have  an  inheritance  in  their  hands.  The  tenants  fiercely 
reeiBted,  and  the  matter  was  oompromised  with  a  dedatation 
of  tenant  right  to  a  oiutomary  estate  of  inheritance.  But 
James  was  not  satisfied-  He  issaed  an  abusive  piroclamation, 
declaring  that  this  tenant  right  should  oease  to  exist  as  a 
custom  "  which  ought  to  be  damned  to  perpetual  oblivion," 
upon  which  the  statesmen  published  a  remonstrance  to  the 
Crown,  for  which  they  were  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber 
as  for  a  libel.  Then  James  revived  his  proclamation,  "  to 
repress  the  insolency  of  the  people."  But  the  juc^ee  were  not 
so  subservient  as  he  wished.  On  being  referred  to,  they  de- 
cided that  the  estates  of  the  tenants  were  estates  of  inheritance 
according  to  the  will  of  the  lord,  descending  from  ancestor  to 
heir  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  and  they  pointed 
out  that  this  northern  custom  was  more  beneficial  to  the  lord 
than  the  southern  tenures,  inasmuch  as  the  tenant  paid  fine 
not  only  on  the  death  of  the  tenant,  but  on  the  death  of 
the  lord.     So  the  Scottish  Solomon  drew  in  his  horns. 

The  Ulater  Tenant  Right. — These  north  of  Kngland  tenures 
have  an  interest  as  being  probably  the  progenitors  of  the  Ulster 
Tenant  Right  of  Ireland.  They  differed  from  the  southern 
copyholders  in  this,  that  the  tenants  were  freemen.  They 
transferred  their  land  by  deed  instead  of  by  copy  of  the  manor, 
and  had  the  right  to  renewal.  The  lands  lying  in  the  highway 
of  Scandinavian  invasion  were  settled  largely  by  men  of  that 
race,  governed  by  Scandinavian  custom.  The  hind  measuree, 
I  am  told,  of  the  north  of  Ei^land,  the  south  of  Scotland,  and 
of  Ireland,  are  nearly  identical. 

When  the  Anglo-Scottish  rulers  of  Ireland  have,  in  spite  of 
the  most  solemn  proclamation  and  promises,  robbed  the  Irish 
chiefs  and  people  of  the  lands  of  their  septs,  the  lands  of  the 
adventurers,  the  undertakers  the  tenants  of  the  Jacobean 
plantations  of  Ulster,  are  apportioned  in  a  form  of  socage 
tenure  according  to  a  custom  which  is  nearer  to  these  north 
country  EngUsh  tenures  and  to  the  ancient  tribal  holding  of 
land  which  such  tenures  represented  than  to  any  other  form 
of  English  customary  land-holding  by  an  individual. 

The  custom  cr^tallises  at  the  meeting  of  the  ways.     The 
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Scottish  kindly  tenant,  who  accompanies  the  Montgomeries 
to  settle  on  Con  O'Neill's  lands,  was  accustomed  to  individual 
holding,  but  his  Irish  sub-tenants  had  never  let  go  the  com- 
munal ways.  The  Saxon  tenant  was  powerful  enough  as  an 
individual  to  look  after  his  own  rights,  but  his  lord  was  then, 
as  always,  inclined  to  lean  to  any  advantages  which  accrued 
to  him  by  the  adoption  of  the  spirit  of  the  tribal  system.  He 
distributes  the  tenancies  in  the  land  in  socage,  not  in  feudal 
tenure,  to  the  tenants  as  if  he  were  a  chief  making  division  of 
tribe  lands.  The  tenancy  appears  to  shape  itself,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  as  a  compromise  between  opposed  principles  which 
cannot  be  reconciled. 

It  was  a  tenancy  to  an  individual,  but  it  took  the  form  of 
a  tenancy  "  at  will."  Although  there  might  be  no  words  said 
or  written  about  it,  there  must  always  have  been  in  the  minds 
of  any  contracting  Irish,  and  even  of  the  Scottish  kindly 
tenant,  the  communal  conditions  which  even  then  survived. 
The  holding  may  even  have  been  liable  to  be  interfered  with 
by  acts  neither  of  the  lord  nor  of  the  tenant,  the  rearrangement 
of  the  common  waste  of  the  sept  on  a  redivision. 

But  it  was  usually  a  tenancy  for  lives,  often  for  three  lives, 
and  wae  subject  to  the  central  principle  of  the  Ulster  Tenant 
Right — ^the  right  of  the  tenant  to  sell  the  goodwill  of  the 
tenancy  at  will,  subject  to  a  right  of  pre-emption  to  the  lord. 

What  did  the  tenant  propose  to  sell  ?  He  claimed  the 
right  of  sale  of  the  right  to  sell,  the  right  to  a  fair  rent,  and  the 
right  to  continuous  occupancy.  In  some  form  or  another 
each  one  of  these  rights  can  be  traced  back  to  the  tribal  con- 
ditions to  which  the  Scottish  plantation  was  opposed. 

A  tribesman  could  sell  his  rights  in  the  land  so  far  as  they 
did  not  conflict  with  the  resultant  rights  of  his  kinsmen  and 
chief  ;  he  was  entitled  to  his  allotted  share  so  long  as  he  paid 
the  specified  dues  to  his  sept,  away  from  any  oompetition  rent ; 
and  very  early  or  late,  at  varying  stages  of  varying  societies, 
the  descent  by  family  from  father  to  son,  in  the  place  of  a  re- 
division  among  the  greater  family,  on  payment  on  each  occa- 
sion of  a  fee  for  registration,  had  modified  the  tribal  custom. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  tenancy  being  "  at  will,"  it  wae,  as 
James's  judges  declared,  an  estate  of  inheritance,  perpetually 
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renewable  by  a  fixed  fine  to  the  chief  at  death,  saleable  by  the 
holder,  and  subject  not  to  a  competition  or  rack  rent,  but  to 
customary  due  ;  existing  in  our  own  day  as  an  example  of 
good  tenancy,  giving  the  tenant  security  for  bis  improvements, 
power  to  borrow  money  for  outlay,  and  encouragement  to 
expenditure  for  all  purposes  of  good  farming. 

The  development  of  the  Ulster  Tenant  Right  was  not  at 
all  plain  sailing.  The  English  settlers  soon  fade  away  before 
the  Scots,  less  fit  probably  frofa  their  more  advanced  commer- 
cial leanings  to  adjust  the  compromise  of  system.  The  lords, 
as  their  safety  and  independence  of  the  native  Irish  increased 
with  time,  did  not  acknowledge  in  the  tenant  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  right  any  more  easily  than  in  the  English  northern 
counties. 

They  tried  to  have  it  "  damned  to  perpetual  oblivion," 
and  could  no  doubt  have  succeeded  if  they  had  had  to  deal 
only  with  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  disabled  by  infamous 
penal  laws  from  receiving  leases  of  lands,  oppressed  and  dis- 
coursed. 

But  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  was  under  no  such  dis- 
ability, and  he  was  as  keenly  alive  as  the  lord  himself  to  his 
individual  advantage.  He  had  learnt  in  the  "  great  house  " 
of  Scotland  to  fear  God  and  take  his  own  part.  So  he  fought 
through  the  centuries  with  varying  success.  In  1734,  when 
the  Irish  Society  refused  to  renew  the  right,  a  large  emigration 
of  tenants  to  America  resulted.  It  is  said  that  at  the  surrender 
of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  there  were  present  seven  generals 
of  the  American  army,  the  descendants  of  Ulstermen  who  had 
been  evicted  from  their  holdings. 

The  secret  societies  of  the  tenants — ^the  Hearts  of  Oak  and 
Hearts  of  Steel — set  off  secret  offers  to  the  landlords  from 
outsiders  to  take  the  lands  of  which  the  tenant  claimed  the 
goodwill. 

In  the  south  of  Ireland  the  peasantry,  at  the  feet  of  their 
conquerors,  discouraged  from  work  by  the  successive  destruc- 
tions of  their  industries,  had  no  such  advantage  for  farming, 
and  no  sympathisers  across  the  narrow  seas  to  whom  they 
could  look  for  help.  Worse  off  than  the  villein  and  copy- 
holder of  the  south  of  England,  they  held,  as  a  conquered 
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people,  strictly  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  on  &  rack  rent  system, 
the  gulf  widening  through  the  centuries,  the  bitter  hate  of  the 
Irish  for  their  oppressors  increasing  with  the  contempt  for 
them  of  the  Anglo-Scot. 

Common  BigJUa  between  Co-owners. — Before  dealing  further 
directly  with  enclosures,  there  is  a  subject,  small  in  itself, 
coQceming  two  collections  of  little  thir^^  which  lie  at  the 
heart  of  ail  social  landholding  ;  (a)  the  common  rights  of  user 
which  exist  over  the  oneQclosed  waste  for  all  members  of  the 
commonity  ;  and  (6)  the  rights  which,  bo  long  as  there  is  any 
social  life,  can  be  claimed  by  any  one  holder  or  set  of  holders 
of  enclosed  land  from  another.  These  two  forms  of  common 
right  combine  and  overlap,  and  are  confused  by  the  revolu- 
tionary looking  for  excuses  for  trouble,  whether  it  is  Tyler 
or  Cade  or  Kett  who  builds  on  their  abuse  a  dream  of  social 
lotus-eating.  They  are  rights  which  conflict  with  enclosures, 
and  for  which  allowance  must  be  made  when  individual  en- 
closures come  about,  unless  there  is  to  be  grievous  wrong  done, 
and  undying  conflict  between  the  owner  of  the  endosore  and 
those  on  whose  common  user  he  has  infringed. 

Such  ownership  of  the  common  waste  as  will  prevent  its 
misuse  must  rest  in  someone — the  lord  or  the  chief  controls  it, 
and  direote  and  apportions  the  common  rights.  He  alone 
can  have  a  controlling  power  over  the  use  of  timber  and 
minerals,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  cultivable  surface 
by  reckless  digging,  or  the  effacement  of  irreplaceable  treefl. 

But  his  power,  hia  owneiship,  is  held  as  chief  for  the  com- 
munity, and  it  is  limited  by  its  rights  of  user.  Though  the 
soil  may  be  "  in  him,"  he  cannot  enclose  the  waste,  if  bis 
enclosure  destroys  such  user,  except  as  the  right  is  given 
to  him  by  the  community  acting  through  its  assembly  or 
parliament  or  birlaw  court,  or  except  as  by  sheer  strength 
he  encroaches  on  communal  rights. 

The  usual  common  rights  in  all  parts  alike  of  the  com- 
munity  over  the  waste  are  first  and  most  important  the  right 
of  pasturage ;  then  the  right  of  turbary,  the  right  to  out 
turvee  for  fuel  or  house-building  ;  the  r^ht  (called  in  French 
law  estovers)  to  take  for  fuel  or  for  repairs  furze  or  bushes,  or 
the  branches  of  trees  ;  and  the  right  of  digging  various  kinds 
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ol  earth,  sand,  gravel,  or  loam  ;  also  the  right  of  way  and  the 
right  of  access  to  water. 

The  first  right,  that  of  pasturage,  was  tegolatod  throughout 
in  all  parts  by  an  invariable  rule  of  common  sense  which  might 
not  be  broken  without  disaster.  A  breach  of  the  rule  may  be 
said  to  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  conditions  which 
enabled  the  Scottish  chiefs  and  their  assigneee  to  lob  the  clans- 
men of  their  rights  in  the  unenclosed  lands ,  and  led  to  the  lament- 
able evictions  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  called  the  "improvements." 

The  rule  is  fairly  stated  in  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert's 
Surveying  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  test  being  "  to  see 
howe  mocbe  oatell  the  bay  and  straw  a  husband  getteth  upon 
his  owne  tenement  will  fynde  sufficiently  in  wynter  if  they  bye 
in  house,  and  to  be  kept  therewith  all  the  winter  season,  for 
so  moche  catell  shulde  he  have  common  in  summer,  and  that 
is  sufficient." 

The  same  right  in  Scotland,  called  commonty  in  Scots 
law,  the  common  property  in  the  moorfield  or  outfield,  was 
subject  to  the  same  rule  of  common  sense. 

"  In  the  old  statistical  account  of  Bedrule,  north-east  of 
Hawick,  it  seems  probable  that  the  land  ou^eld  in  many  places 
was  occupied  in  common  by  the  proprietors  or  tenants  in  a 
certain  district,  parish  or  estate,  having  been  thereby  entitled 
to  aoum  or  pasture  on  the  outfield  in  summer,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  and  kinds  of  cattle  he  was  thus  able  to  roum 
or  fodder  in  winter  by  means  of  his  share  of  infield  land.  Each 
soum  represented  the  grass  for  one  cow,  or  two  two-year-old 
cattle  or  five  sheep." 

The  result,  where  the  rule  has  been  broken,  is  given  in  the 
distressing  account  by  Marshall,  writing  on  the  agriculture 
of  the  Western  Highlands  in  1794,  of  the  condition  of  a  district 
in  Perthshire  in  the  latter  pari)  of  April  and  early  in  May, 
after  an  unusually  severe  winter :  "  The  pasture  and  meadow 
lands  gnawed  to  the  quick  and  strewed  with  the  dead  carcases 
of  sheep  ;  the  cattle  in  a  starving  state,  barely  able  to  crawl 
out  of  the  way  of  the  passenger ;  .  .  .  the  most  active  of  the 
cattle  and  sheep  running  ^er  the  plough  and  harrow,  and 
striving  for  the  roots  of  weeds  turned  up." 
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How  very  important  anob  commoa  rights  have  always 
been  may  be  judged  by  the  statement  of  a  learned  writer  in  1798 
that  the  third  part  of  England  at  least  has  been  computed  to 
consist  of  wastes  and  commons.  Such  a  right  had  to  be  very 
carefidly  and  minutely  regulated.^ 

But  such  minute  apportionment  meant  pains  which  are 
wearisome,  and  the  arbitration  of  neighbours,  wMoh  may  be 
objected  to  as  lacking  authority.  Marshall,  in  the  work  above 
quoted,  gives  as  the  train  of  evils  of  detached  grazdngs  and 
distant  sheelings,  to  which,  as  a  supporter  of  advanced  farm- 
ing, he  objects  :  the  drift  of  the  flock ;  the  drivii^  across  inter- 
mediate grazings  ;  the  inconveniences  and  danger  of  having 
stock  at  a  distance  ;  the  never-ceasing  disputes  with  the  oocu- 
piers  of  the  surrounding  lands  ;  the  consequent  hounding  and 
harassing  of  stock  ;  and  the  over-stocking  of  parts,  leading, 
says  he,  to  the  unprofitableness  of  the  petty  flocks  of  the 
smaller  tenantry. 

Authority  to  settle  the  never-ceasing  disputes  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  use  of  common  lands  and  for  the  preservation  of 
common  rights.  Mr  Dalton's  Committee  in  1866  reports  that 
in  almost  all  oases  of  Metropolitan  commons,  it  was  foujid  that 
tbe  surface  had  been  greatly  deteriorated  and  disfigured  by 
excessive  and  careless  digging  of  gravel  pits  or  by  the  collec- 
tion of  nuisances,  the  deposits  of  cinder  and  dust  heaps  and 
manure,  or  by  the  firing  of  gorse  and  brushwood.  ...  It  was 
also  found  that  many  of  the  commons  had  been  intersected 
by  railways  .  .  .  and  theU  in  aU  caaea  there  toas  want  of  a 
properly  conatitvied  body  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  public. 
This  last  expresses  the  whole  difficulty  which  has  always  faced 
communal  ownership  of  waste  land.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  decay  of  such  ownership.  Is  there  a  chief,  a 
lord  of  the  manor,  a  properly  constituted  authority  to  look 
after  the  waste  lands  ?  If  the  Highlands  were  overstocked 
and  unprofitable  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  chi^,  who  most  profited,  and  whose  business  it  was  to 
see  that  the  proper  proportion  was  observed. 

The  Laws  of  Wales  and  Ireland  give  a  summary  of  early 
rights  over  common  lands  and  of  the  acts  of  inteiferenoe 
prohibited  for  their  user.     There  are  "  three  things  that  are 
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not  to  be  done  without  the  permission  of  the  lord  and  his 
court — building  on  a  waste  ;  ploughing  a  waate  ;  and  clearing 
wild  land  of  wood  on  a  waste ;  and  there  shall  be  an  action 
for  th^t  against  such  as  do  so  ;  because  every  wild  and  waste 
belongs  to  the  country  and  kindred  in  oommon ;  and  no  one 
has  a  right  to  exclusiTe  possession  of  much  or  little  of  land 
of  that  kind."  ^  Three  kinds  in  common  to  a  country  and 
kindred  :  mast  woods  ;  hunting  ;  and  iron  mine  ;  and  exclu- 
sive ownership  is  not  to  be  claimed  to  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
The  provisions  for  common  pasturage  of  co-tenants  in  Ireland, 
which  appear  to  relate  not  to  the  common  waste  but  to  land 
held  in  common  under  fence,  are  stated  in  the  Laws,  where 
the  arrangements  for  fencing  are  set  out  in  great  detail,  to 
be  arranged  before  witnesses  as  if  upon  securities  and 
guarantees.  The  provisions  are  designed  to  avoid  friction. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  frequent  quamds  which  arise  over 
the  depredations  of  jumping  stock,  every  land  occupier  must 
give  pledgee  for  his  cattle  in  right  of  the  oo-occupancy  of  land 
to  the  four  neighbours  next  to  him  on  the  two  sides  and  two 
ends,  in  case  of  fence  breaking. 

As  additional  examples  of  such  oommon  rights  in  oom- 
mnnal  society : — 

England. — Novel  disseisin  for  reasonable  estovers  in  100 
acres  of  wood  to  take  housebote  and  haybote,  etc.,  and  of 
a  net  in  the  said  wood  to  take  woodcocks,  and  of  pasture  for 
six  pigs  without  pannage,  and  to  take  rushes  in  40  acres  of 
rush  land,  and  to  take  turf  in  16  acres,  etc.* 

Isle  of  Man. — Every  landholder  has  a  right  by  prescription 
or  immemorial  custom  of  feeding  his  sheep  and  cattle  upon 
the  commons,  their  number  being  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity  of  land  which  he  holds.  He  has  also  the  right  of  quarry- 
ing stone  for  his  own  use  and  of  digging  peat  on  paynwnt 
of  Jd.io 

Ireland.  — Farrow  pigs  and  lambs  do  not  come  into  common 
pasturage  (as  between  co-tenants)  until  Lammas  Day.  Among 
the  inherent  rights  of  every  territory  are  cooking  fuel  in  every 
wood,  the  mast  of  each  wood,  sufficiency  for  the  night  of 
faggots,  etc.,  materials  for  the  yoke  and  plough,  the  wild 
animals  in  the  wood,  even  if  it  is  appropriated.^ 
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Sights  of  Way  and  Water. — Righte  of  wsy,  rights  to  drive 
stock  or  to  draw  water  acrosa  ueighbouTs'  laud,  which  are  eo 
inconvenient,  and  ao  easily  avoided  by  vesting  the  right  in 
an  individual  who  will  decide  according  to  his  own  interest, 
are  primary  and  eesential  common  rights  in  all  eariy  societies. 

The  Year  Books,  for  instance,  show  us  claims  for  right  of 
way  over  land  for  driving  beasts  and  carryii^  com,  etc." 
By  the  Irish  laws  every  oo-teoant  is  bound  to  permit  others 
to  draw  water  across  Mb  land ;  ^  and  the  owner  of  a  mill, 
which  was  then  the  most  important  mechanical  home  in- 
dustry, could  make  use  of  the  water  from  his  neighbour's 
land  for  the  mill  on  compensation." 

The  Welsh  laws  say  :  Every  habitation  ought  to  have  a 
bye-road  to  the  common  waste  of  the  trev,  and  to  allow  other 
land  for  it.  Every  habitation  ought  to  have  two  footpaths — 
one  to  tte  church,  and  one  to  its  watering-place." 

Ireland. — ^The  liabilities  of  land  extended  to  the  adjoining 
roads  ;  the  liabilities  as  regards  roads,  a  fence  for  it  alone, 
and  to  cut  them  and  cleanse  them  and  remove  their  weeds 
and  mire  in  time  of  war  and  of  a  fair ;  and  because  it  is 
expected  that  each  should  assist  the  other.  ^^ 

In  Orkney,  Shetland,  o»d  West  Highlavda. — "Anent  the 
possessing  of  grass,  outbrekia  and  balkis,  the  aseize  ordareis 
as  the  merkstaneis  was  set  of  befoir  within  the  dykis  sail  haifF 
his  bak  to  the  hill."  Note  by  A.  W.  Johnaton,  i.e.  shall  have 
his  balk  or  access  to  the  hill.     April  1676.^' 

EaaemeiUe. — But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  the 
rights  of  common  of  the  community,  whether  of  pasturage, 
stovers,  digging  in  the  soil,  or  water,  as  between  members 
of  the  commumty,  entirely  from  the  obl^^ation  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  acquired  a  separate  interest  in  land  to  allow 
righta  to  the  others  of  the  community  or  to  individuals  over 
those  lands. 

In  other  words,  we  pass  from  common  rights  to  easements. 
An  easement,  called  by  the  Romans  aervitude,  by  the  Scandi- 
navians itak,  by  the  Germans  Orunddienstbarkeiten,  is  defined 
by  Ifc  Gale  ^*  aa  a  privilege  without  profit  which  the  owner 
of  one  neighbouring  tenement  bath  of  another,  existing  in 
respect  of  their  several  tenements,  by  which  the  servient 
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owner  ia  obliged  to  suffer  or  not  to  do  something  on  his  own 
land  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant  owner. 

To  illustrate  by  Scots  law,  by  the  action  of  souming  and 
rouming  to  check  servitude  of  pasturage,  the  servient  subject 
is  first  soumed  or  the  amount  of  the  stock  it  can  pasture 
determined,  and  then  the  proportion  effeiring  to  each  of  the 
dominant  tenements  (roums)  fixed  according  to  their  capacity 
for  winter  foddering.*' 

I  give  as  examples  of  such  easements,  the  very  essence  of 
all  successful  and  friendly  farming,  and  of  the  accommodation 
of  neighbours,  the  following,  some  beii^  from  very  remote  and 
largely  pastoral  parte: — 

Northumberland.  — Adam  and  Alina  convey  to  William 
Heyrun  three  pieces  of  pasture,  with  power  to  assart  and  culti- 
vate without  any  common  which  they  or  their  heirs  may 
claim  or  have  except  after  the  hay  and  com  are  carried,  and 
saving  a  free  entry  and  exit  to  them  with  all  their  beasts  to 
the  other  paeturee.  Another  conveyance  saving  free  enti7 
and  exit  to  a  watering-place  and  free  chace  to  water  all  their 
beasts  there, ^^ 

In  the  Chartulary  of  the  Abbey  of  Newminater,**  in 
Northumberland  (an  overflow  from  Fountains  about  1138), 
there  are  many  such  grants  of  easements,  such  as  a  right  to 
get  coal  ;  a  right  of  way  for  getting  marl ;  pasturage  for  all 
kinds  of  stock  ;  quarrying  stone  ;  osier  beds  ;  a  pen  for  catch- 
ing wild  horses  ;  salt  pans  on  the  banks  of  the  Blythe. 

The  monks  of  Newminster  were  CSstercians,  and  as  such 
great  farmers.  They  leased  in  1181  from  Odnell  de  Umfravill 
a  tract  of  land  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  called  Kidland,  con- 
sisting of  boggy  hills  of  the  Cheviot  range  with  fertile  valleys 
between,  with  the  proviso  (p.  74)  "  quod  canes  uno  sui  pede 
carebunt  ut  ferae  mese  indomitee  paoem  ibi  habeant."  In  a 
border  survey  of  1642,'^  it  is  said  that  Kidland  could  not  then 
be  cultivated  because  of  the  thieves  of  Teviotdale.  There  is 
a  provision  ^  that  if  the  wUd  horses  {equi  silveatres)  or  cattle 
strayed,  they  should  be  driven  back  to  their  range.** 

Avenet  v.  Melrose,  referred  to  Alexander  II.  {supra,  p.  197), 
is  an  example  of  the  difficulty  caused  by  trying  to  do  two 
things  at  once  on  one  piece  of  land.     Apart  from  the  award 
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there  was  great  difficulty.  A  timely  miraote  might  caose 
the  hawks'  nests  to  fsiu  do-wn,  or  the  White  Lady  of 
Avenel  might  warn  off  the  hunters.  But  the  mooka  conid 
hatdly  keep  pigeons  or  chickens  with  protected  hawks,  and 
the  deer  would  effectively  interfere  with  tillage.  Murrain 
might  spread  to  their  own  cattle. 

Eoiitem  Scotland. — David  in  1147  grants  to  the  Church  of 
St  Mary  in  Stirling,  inter  alia,  land  with  fishing,  and  the  privi- 
t^i;e  of  a  net  in  the  river  ;  land  with  the  wood  ;  a  salt  pan 
with  land  attached.  In  a  Confirmation  by  David  in  1150, 
of  tJl  the  grants  formeriy  made  to  Dunferndine,  he  grants  the 
passage  and  boat  of  Inverkeithing,  excepting  free  passage  for 
persons  on  Court  bnainesB.'* 

The  only  variation  of  such  easements  comes  with  variance 
of  occupation.  In  the  Gragas,  in  the  Norwegian  and  Danish 
Customs,  rights  of  salvage  of  whales,  of  sealing  and  driftwood, 
are  more  prominent  than  rights  of  way  and  water. 

EncLosnres,  as  they  become  a  oause  of  communal  decay, 
have  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  all  these  rights  of  user 
with  which  of  necessity  they  came  into  conflict.  While  the 
constitutional  historian  is  attributing  revolutionary  thought 
to  some  lack  of  Parliamentary  procedure  in  days  when  Parlia- 
ment  did  not  exist,  or  to  the  supposed  evil  qualities  or  imagin- 
ary evil  acts  of  a  king,  the  common  man,  if  as  a  consequence 
of  acute  indigestion  he  was  brooding  over  the  ills  of  his  condi- 
tion, was  laying  stress  on  some  act  of  men  in  power,  some 
enclosure  of  common  waste,  or  act  such  as  the  making  of 
the  dam  by  Abbot  Samson,  which  interfered  with  hiA  right 
to  get  food  from  the  land. 

NOTSS.—  >  Elton,  Ctutom  and  Tenant  Right,  p.  IB.  ■  C.P.,  1612. 
Elton.  Cuotom  and  Tenant  Right.         ■  Y.B.    13,   14  Edw.  HI.,  xxxi. 

*  Refer  to  the  very  valuable  prefacee  to  the  Year  Books,  Rolls  Series, 
13, 14  Edw.  ni.,  and  18  Edw.  IH.         >  V.B.  16  Edw.  HI.,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 

*  BoeTs  Rep.,  "  grossa  animalia  Reo."  ^  A  preeoription,  for  inetanoe, 
for  oommon,  for  four  sows  and  a  half,  meaning  of  oourae  half-time 
commonage  for  one  cow,  was  held  good  in  "Hill  and  Allen's  cose,  1  Keble, 
793.  •  A.L.W.,  Anom.  xra.  ii.  101,  109,  142.  •  Y.B.  30.  31 
EAw.  I.,  p.  134.  1°  Statute  Book,  anno  1583,  1637-43-62,  1703, 
quoted  Wood's  History  of  Man.  "  A.L.  Ira.,  iv.  100;  v.  483. 
«  Y.B.  30,  31  Edw.  I.,  p.  360.  ^  A.L.  Ird.,  iv.  213  et  eeq.  "  ^- 
pendix  D,  Milling  and  Fishing.  "  A.L.W.,  Anom.  Dt.  xxv.  7,  8;  and 
Bee  A.L.  Int.,  iv.    1B7,    169.  '•  AX.  Ira.,  iv.    146.  "  O.S. 
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Ree.,  aouBton,  p.    139,  Noa.  63,  64.  »  EaseiaeDt«,  Part  i.  ob.   L 

'*  Bdfour't  OppretMona,  Haitlwid  Club.  *"  Northumberkmd  Aaaize 
RoOa,  m.  408,  409.  ■^  Surtees  Society,  pp.  20,  1D2,  160,  183,  195, 
«tc.  ^  Printed  in  Hodgson's  NortintmUrkmd,  m.  ii.  222-6.  >*  P.  80 
of  the  Chartulojy  of  the  Abbey  of  Newroinater.  **  See  aa  to  turbary, 
Chortulary  of  the  Abbey  of  Newminster,  pp.  22,  32,  33.  *  Lawrie'a 
SootUah  CharUra,  Nos.  clxxix.,  ccix. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

BNCLOSITRSS   IN   KNOLAND 

Hant  and  various  causes  of  change  mfluenoe  the  different 
parts  of  the  islands  in  diffeient  degree  and  at  difiEerent  times, 
80  that  it  is  necessary  that  each  part  should  be  treated  separ- 
ately. Though  all  such  causes  are  iaigely  a  matter  of  degree, 
the  change  in  England,  the  pre-eminently  com-growii^ 
country  (at  least  in  the  southern  parts),  is  laigely  bound  up 
with  the  history  of  enclosures,  which  here  differs  considerably 
from  the  history  of  enoloBures  in  the  rest  of  the  islands,  apart 
from  any  question  of  land  contour. 

Many  circumstances  combine  to  haaten  individual  owner- 
ship of  the  soil.  The  great  strength  of  the  federal  authority 
dificoaraged  communal  responsibility  ;  the  feudal  tenures, 
which  replaced  the  society  of  kinship,  rested  on  individual 
ownership  of  the  soil  and  hastened  enclosures  by  encouraging 
individusd  occupation  as  against  the  community  ;  the  French 
origin  of  the  kings  and  of  most  of  the  great  lords,  and  the 
wealth  and  numbers  of  foreign  ecclefiiastios,  tended  in  the  same 
direction ;  the  propinquity  of  France  and  Flanders  and  the 
large  commerce  with  their  peoples  told  against  kinship,  bring- 
ing a  great  number  of  strainers  to  the  country  to  be  settled 
on  the  land  ;  commerce  and  arable  cultivation,  with  the  result- 
ing increase  of  population,  caused  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
land ;  by  the  proximity  of  Flanden  as  a  market  for  wool, 
sheep  farming  on  the  waste  became  a  veiy  profitable  industry 
for  the  great  landowner,  and  a  great  inducement  to  him  to 
oust  the  smaller  man  or  to  overstock  the  wtute  with  his  flocks  ; 
and  the  waste  was  further  diminished  by  the  extravagant  gifts 
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to  the  mooasteries  by  suooeeeive  kinga  both  of  Scotland  and 
England  and  by  lords  of  baroniee  and  manora.  All  this,  with 
the  laige  amount  of  aiable  farming,  put  enclosures  upon  a 
different  footing  in  England  from  the  rest  of  the  islands,  and 
brought  about  the  change  reiy  much  eariier. 

Although  all  arable  land  was  farmed  in  a  common  field, 
the  extent  of  the  farming  by  the  monks,  of  which  we  have 
very  full  evidence  in  their  chartularies  and  elsewhere,  monks 
bound  by  their  order  to  replace  all  claims  of  kinship,  all  obedi- 
ence to  the  community,  by  allegiance  to  a  foreign  authority, 
combined  with  feudal  tenure  to  identify  arable  cultivation 
with  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  rather  than  with 
oo-owneiship  of  kinsmen. 

Enclosure  of  the  Watde  by  the  Lord. — In  mediferal  times 
we  do  not  so  much  mean  by  enclosure  the  wholesale  enclosure 
of  arable  fields  such  as  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  century  for  the  improvement  of  arable  farming, 
OS  enclosures  made  of  small  parts  of  the  waste  or  forest  by  the 
lord,  or  by  persons  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  privil^e  in  his 
own  personal  interest. 

In  those  ^rts  of  the  islands  where  it  was  still  a  matter  of 
common  acknowledgment  that  the  user  of  the  land  was  in 
the  first  instance  common  to  all,  though  there  might  be  wide 
exceptions,  such  enolosuree  were  not  likely  to  be  made  contrary 
to  the  general  wish,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  resented. 

But  in  England,  where  the  land  was  vested  in  a  lord  who 
could  rent  part  or  the  whole  of  it  to  tenants  for  rents  to  be 
paid  to  him,  or  his  personal  assignees,  the  only  interest  remain- 
ing to  the  community  were  such  rights  as  they  could  claim  by 
immemorial  custom  and  could  sustain  in  the  manorial  court 
or  in  the  law  courts  of  the  king.  Under  these  influences  en- 
closures very  early  became  associated  with  the  withdrawal 
from  common  cultivation  of  land  over  which  the  community 
had  the  common  rights  of  which  I  have  just  written,  lands 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  use  as  common  pasturage 
when  the  crops  were  harvested,  and  from  common  use  of 
land  over  which  they  had  been  used  to  have  right  to  take  fire- 
wood, brushwood,  peat  and  fern,  to  fish  and  to  hunt,  and  to 
range  their  animals. 
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I  should  feel  inolined  to  put  the  time  at  which  the  interests 
of  the  lords  and  great  landowners  and  of  the  small  tenants 
and  men  who  formerly  represented  the  freemen  became  dia- 
metrically opposed,  the  lords  encroaching  on  the  waste  and 
claiming  rights  of  eviction  from  the  holdings  and  the  tenants 
resisting,  as  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  or  a  little 
later.  Probably  the  date  of  Magna  Cbarta  would  be  coincident 
with  the  pivotal  moment  of  the  change.  The  change  is  first 
definitely  put  into  writing  in  the  Statute  of  Merton  {infra, 
p.  268). 

This  conflict  which  then  began  has  continued  almost  un- 
abated throughout  English  history.  It  has  been  lai^ely 
responsible  for  political  revolutions  which  are  attributed  to 
the  personal  oharacteristios  of  men  in  preference  to  economic 
pressure. 

When  dealing  with  thia  revolutionary  change,  which  has 
by  no  means  spent  its  force,  I  would  urge  that  we  should 
weigh  carefully  the  conclusions  for  which  it  may,  by  expert' 
writers,  be  held  reeponsible.  The  misuse  of  an  economic 
change  by  individuals  is  no  excuse,  when  that  change  has  ran 
its  course,  for  attributing  its  results,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case,  to  the  wickedness  and  greed  of  any  class  or  to  the  direct 
desire  to  do  wrong  of  any  person  in  authority.  The  historian 
walking  backwards  can  often  see  plainly  what  the  man  ad- 
vancing in  the  past  could  not  see  looking  before  him. 

In  an  admirable  article  on  the  "  Past  and  Future  of  Rural 
England,"  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  April  1913,  in  which 
some  very  striking  and  suggestive  books  are  reviewed,^  there 
occuis  the  following  notable  passage  : — "  A  few  years  ago 
students  of  the  rural  problem  had  to  deplore  the  fact  that, 
for  a  history  of  the  land  workers,  it  waa  necessary  to  go  to  a 
volume,  a  meritorious  volume,  by  a  professor  in  a  Prussian 
university." 

The  Labourer  as  a  Landoumer.—ToT  our  day,  the  ultimate 
chief  result  of  continuous  enolosures  has  been,  as  anyone  may 
see  for  himself  by  slow  travel  over  the  islands,  the  divorce  of 
the  labourer  and  the  small  yeoman  from  any  association  with 
land  ownership.  This  is  generally  assumed  to  be  inevitable, 
an  incident  only  in  an  admirable  progress.     But  I  believe  that 
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the  view  that  the  ejection  of  the  Iftbourer  from  the  laud  is 
an  inevitable  economio  event  would  not  be  held  if  people 
knew  more  of  the  communal  and  lese  of  the  constitutional 
history  ;  if  they  could  associate  national  prosperity  less  with 
financial  supremacy,  with  the  widely  diffused  standard  of 
comfort,  or  with  picturesque  grandeur,  and  more  with  a 
widdy  diffused  land  ownership  ;  if  they  could  understand 
that  the  mediaeval  world  did  not  at  any  time  revolve  round 
Westminster  ;  if  they  could  realise  that  our  system'  of  land 
holding  was  not  the  natural  condition  of  mankind  ;  they 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  understand  the  success  of 
the  radical  demagogue. 

The  following  quotations  are  from  the  work  of  a  writer 
eminently  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject  of  enclosures 
(Ennlish  Farming,  Past  and  Present,  by  R.  E.  Prothero) : 
"  The  changes  which  produced  unexampled  prosperity  of 
landownoES  and  large  tenant  farmers  combined  with  other 
causes  to  plunge  the  rest  of  the  rural  population  into  almost 
unparalleled  misery."  "The  cottager,  before  the  enclosures 
a  labourer  with  land,  beoame,  after  them,  a  labourer  without 
it."  "  The  peasant  with  rights  and  a  status,  with  a  share  in 
the  fortunes  and  government  of  his  village,  standing  in  rags 
but  standing  on  his  feet,  makes  way  for  the  labourer." 

These  statements  have  even  greater  force  if  applied  to  the 
condition  of  the  transplanted  Irish  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  of  the  successive  waves  of  prosperous 
aliens  who  enjoyed  their  inheritance,  and  to  the  club  hill- 
farmers  of  the  Highlands  evicted  to  make  way  for  the  Lowland 
sheep  farmer  by  their  chiefs  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

The  writer  was  no  doubt  thinking  of  the  later  wholesale 
enclosures  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but 
the  tme  nature  of  the  later  change  cannot  be  properly  under- 
stood without  tracing  it  from  its  appearance  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  from  the  early  enclosures  of  which  it  was  a  growth  ; 
and  viewing  it  as  it  arises  and  takes  its  course  in  all  parts  of 
the  islands. 

Early  Bndosurea. — Enclosing  the  waste  very  early  becomes 
in  England  the  subject  of  legislation  and  of  litigation  in  the 
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Courte.  It  ifl,  in  the  fiist  instance,  enoloaure  for  the  henefit 
of  the  conuDimity,  but  it  soon  aocraee  to  the  individQal  benefit. 
The  oo-ownership  slowly  disappears,  leaving  only  cnstoman- 
rights  for  the  smaller  man,  long  b^ore  any  laws  are  enacted 
to  protect  him. 

I  would  refer  to  the  observations  in  a  former  chapter 
(p.  219)  as  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  king,  lord,  or 
chief,  when  holding  the  balance  between  proposed  grants  to 
individuals  for  improvement  on  the  waste  and  the  onstomsry 
rights  of  all,  and  would  remind  readers  that  any  such  swing 
of  change  at  the  present  time  would  be  accompanied  by  similar 
embarrassment  for  those  responsible,  and  by  hardship  to  many 
individuals. 

The  rights  of  co-owners  over  common  lands,  of  which  ) 
have  previously  spoken,'  were  matter  of  custom  only,  custom 
destructible  only  by  direct  enactment  of  people  or  ruler. 
Every  holder  of  lands  had  the  right  of  feeding  his  "  woii 
stock  "  on  the  waste,  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  cultivate  the 
growing  crops.  This  common  of  pasture  differed  from  other 
common  rights  in  its  exceptional  value,  its  more  general  user 
and  necessity.  It  is  the  subject  of  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
many  oases  of  communal  dispute  in  the  eariier  Year  Books. 
As  an  example  of  one  use  of  such  opportunities,  and  of  the 
possibility  for  its  abuse,'  the  chief  lord  of  the  manor  claims 
in  right  of  his  manor  the  agistment  of  other  persona'  beasts, 
and  he  had  in  this  case  agisted  2000  sheep  on  to  the  waste. 

But  other  important  communal  rights,  such  as  mining, 
cutting  peats  and  turves,  getting  firewood,  lopping  trees, 
agisting  or  folding  sheep  (which  meant  arable  cultivation), 
cutting  hay,  hunting  and  fishing,  were  equally  dependent  for 
their  existence  on  custom  and  not  on  any  law.* 

The  SkUtUe  of  Jfnton.— The  seal  of  the  State  was  put  to 
enclosures  of  the  waste  in  England  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  Statute  of  Merton,  20  Hen.  III.,  o.  4  (123&-1236).  It 
recites  that  free  tenants  prevent  the  lord  (the  patriot  who 
forced  John  to  submit  to  Magiw  Charta)  from  makii^  profit 
of  the  wastes,  woods,  and  common  pasture,  though  the  tenants 
have  sufficient  pasture  in  proportion  to  their  holdings.  In 
other  words,  the  free  tenants,  who  might  equally  with  the 
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toid  look  forward  to  the  inoreaee  of  their  etock  oa  the  common 
Jand,  had  had  at  that  time  the  power  to  check  the  lord  from 
agisting  strange  animals  from  outside  for  his  own  benefit  on 
the  common  pasture,  to  the  detriment  of  their  rights. 

The  Statute  enacts  that  if  the  tenant  brings  an  action 
de  contmunia  paatura  ava,  and  it  is  shown  that  he  has  sufficient 
pasture,  the  lord  can  go  on  enclosing ;  if  the  tenant  wins,  he 
can  recover  by  view  of  the  jury  with  damagee.  But  to  any- 
one who  has  studied  the  effects  of  the  litigation  of  those  times, 
short  of  force  he  would  recover  nothing. 

A  question  at  once  arises  on  this  Statute  which  forms  a 
frequent  cause  of  dispute  in  the  Year  Books,  the  interoom- 
mnnii^  of  vills,  the  cattle  of  more  than  one  vill  or  manor 
ranging  over  an  unenclosed  waste  common  to  both.  To 
settle  this  difficulty  the  Statute  of  Westminster  2nd  "  allowed 
the  lord  to  enclose  as  against  the  tenants  of  another  manor, 
for  putting  up  necessary  buildings  or  for  enlarging  his  court. 
The  Act  specifies  as  necessary  buildings  — a  windmill,  sheepoote, 
and  dairy. 

The  amount  of  common  to  which  each  tenant  was  entitled 
was  settled  by  a  writ  of  admeasurement,  the  measure  being 
the  nomber  of  cattle  which  the  commoner  could  keep  in  winter, 
a  writ  open  to  a  stranger  having  common  of  pasture  on  another 
man's  land.'  This  was  sometimes  a  custom  of  the  manor 
apart  from  any  l^ialation,^  the  customs  often  putting  restric- 
tions on  the  user  of  the  waste  which  were  in  favour  of  the 
men  of  wealth,  as  for  instanoe  that  no  one  should  have  stock 
on  the  common  pasture  who  had  not  a  fold  in  the  vill.^ 

A  case  '  shows  the  congtmotion  put  by  the  Courts  on  the 
Statute  of  Uerton  and  the  difficulties  which  arose ;  as  follows : — 

The  lord  had  enclosed  eight  acres  which  he  said  was  waste, 
leaving  to  the  tenant  as  he  says  sufficient  pasture,  and  he 
enclosed  two  acres  of  land  adjoining  his  house  to  enlarge  his 
court.  The  tenant  says  the  eight  acres  were  arable,  and  that 
there  were  two  acres  of  wood  between  the  enclosed  land  and 
the  court  which  could  have  been  used  for  enlargement.  The 
tenant's  claim  was  for  pasture  for  stock  in  two  years  ^ter 
the  com  was  cut  and  carried,  and  in  the  third  year  throughout 
the  year  when  the  land  lay  fallow. 
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Berefoid  giving  judgment  s&ya  that  the  Statute  had  not 
80  wide  a  meaning  that  by  reason  of  his  aeignory  a  mui  might 
take  and  enclose  another's  common  to  make  a  meadow  or' 
pasture  within  his  court  ;  it  only  permits  him  to  enlarge  his 
court  by  curtilage  or  gaiden  or  what  else  is  necessary  for  his 
court.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  why  this  Statute  nvas 
made  was  that  whereas  at  the  beginning  a  man  had  not  the 
means  to  make  hia  court  sufficiently  large,  then  if  afterwards 
his  means  and  his  household  increased,  it  should  be  lawful  for 
faim  to  enlarge  his  court,  and  by  reason  of  his  seignory  to  moke 
curtilage  and  garden  out  of  the  common  adjoining  his  court, 
etc.  But  it  is  very  seldom  seen  in  the  Year  Books  that  the 
poor  tenant  dares  to  put  himself  in  opposition  to  his  lord,  as  be 
knows  that  the  lord  has  many  means  of  crushing  him,  especially 
by  a  jury  called  from  a  hostile  or  distant  district.  In  Y.B. 
16  Sdw.  III.,  p.  1,  the  plaintiff  claims  that  the  defendant 
has  got  him  outlawed  to  prevent  his  suit ;  in  the  next  case 
in  the  same  book,  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  and  compelled 
to  execute  a  deed  while  under  duress. 

The  cases  about  common  pasture  in  the  Year  Books  are 
mostly  oases  occasioned  by  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  un- 
enclosed land  is  common  to  two  or  more  manors,  or  a  dispute 
as  to  an  enclosure  between  two  lords. 

The  first  was  a  very  common  case,  and  a  great  factor  ia 
leading  to  enclosures.  When  all  the  land  was  unenclosed,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  question  should  frequently  arise  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  waste  of  the  different  manors,  and 
whether  any  tract  of  waste  was  pastured  in  common. 

As  an  example  of  this,'^"  the  defendants  ui  replevin  say 
that  the  waste  M  is  their  soil,  and  that  the  beasts  of  the  prior, 
the  plaintiff,  were  driven  out  of  the  vill  of  L,  whereas  the  villg 
do  not  intercommon  ;  the  prior  claims  that  the  whole  is  a  great 
moor,  and  that  the  soil  is  in  him.  Again  a  commoner  and 
freeholder  claims  for  tortiously  taking  cattle  in  another  vill 
on  the  ground  that  the  vills  intercommon.  The  answer  is 
that  they  do  not  and  never  have.^  It  is  a  common  plea 
on  both  sides. 

As  an  example  of  the  question  of  enclosure  between  two 
lords,^  the  Prior  of  Leeds  encloses  with  a  wall  a  piece  of  land 
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claimed  as  common  pasture  by  the  people  of  Woodnesborough. 
'  Six  yeaie  after  they  bring  action,  and  the  jury  decide  against 
him. 

As  an  example  of  both  at  once,  in  a  case  in  the  Year 
Books,^  one  side  claims  land  in  two  viUs  which  he  n&yB  Inter- 
common  in  the  waste,  the  other  that  they  do  not ;  one  says 
that  as  lord  of  the  waste  be  has  approved  the  land  claimed, 
leaving  sufficient  pasturage  ;  the  other  that  the  approvement 
of  which  he  speaks  wets  an  enclosure  of  more  than  1000  acres 
of  waste  without  which  there  was  not  sufficiency  of  pasture 
nor  ingress  nor  egress. 

That  the  judges  wished  to  hold  tbe  balance  fairly,  and  were 
not  always  on  tbe  side  of  the  enclosing  lords,  who  were  fre^ 
quently  abbots  and  priors,  is  shown  by  a  remark  of  Stonore  J. 
in  such  a  case  ^* :  "  He  is  now  claiming  the  common  not  as 
being  in  the  lord's  estate  but  as  neighbour  with  neighbour ; 
and  would  it  be  right  that  you  should  have  common  in  his 
land  and  he  not  in  yours  ?  And  the  lord  will  also  have 
common  in  his  land  ;  wherefore  should  he  not  have  common 
in  the  lord's  soil  ?  "  And  per  Hillary  J. "  :  "  It  seems  to 
the  Court  that  a  person  who  is  tenant  of  the  soil  can  approve 
agaiiut  his  lord  as  against  another  commoner." 

It  w^  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Crown  that 
the  small  holdings  of  the  freemen,  and  even  of  the  unfree 
copyholders  to  whose  status  the  freemen  were  fast  descending, 
should  pass  from  their  hands  to  large  farmers  at  a  competition 
rent  which  was  paid  to  the  lords. 

But  although  the  Court  might  desire  to  do  the  tenant 
right,  the  power  to  enforce  its  will  was  very  uncertain.  Notice 
that  in  the  case  above  quoted  of  an  enclosure  by  the  Prior  of 
Leeds,  the  case  only  comes  into  Court  six  years  after  the  Act. 
The  lord  had  many  holds  over  the  tenant.  He  was  by 
far  the  largest  user  of  the  waste  in  every  direction.  Subject 
to  the  communal  control  which  grew  yearly  weaker,  he  could 
make  a  commercial  use  on  a  large  scale  of  the  common  land 
for  pasturage  for  large  flocks  of  sheep  or  herds  of  cattle  and 
swine,  while  controlling  and  regulating  its  use  by  the  small 
men. 

The  result  was  that  at  every  time  of  disorder,  and  at  most 
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timee  when  no  actual  revolation  wag  in  progreBS,  the  tearing 
down  of  encloeuree  was  a  common  and  probably  a  saccessfol 
practice.  It  was  evident  that  the  men  who  tore  them  down 
fled  into  the  towns,  for  the  Statute  of  Westminster  2nd 
provides  that  if  hedge  or  ditch  be  destroyed  by  nndis- 
covered  persons  and  neighbouring  towns  do  not  indict  the 
gnilty,  they  shall  be  distrained  to  repair  the  damage  done 
and  to  pay  damages.  After  the  great  rising  in  1649  against 
enclosure  by  the  great  landowneis,  3  Edw.  VI.,  c.  3,  attempted 
to  amend  the  former  Statutes. 

The  Change  in  England  Economic. — But  in  spite  of  any 
a«ts  of  tyranny  upon  the  weak  by  the  powerful,  and  such 
retaliation,  the  change  from  commimal  to  individual  society 
in  England  differs  from  the  change  as  it  came  about  in  the 
rest  of  the  islands,  in  this  that  it  was  an  economic  instead  of 
a  political  revolution.  E!ngland  was  the  only  part  of  the 
islands  in  which  commerce  early  became  a  dominant  factor 
(except  perhaps  in  the  Orkneys),  forcing  the  change  from  the 
communal  farming,  with  its  yard  lands,  rigs,  balks,  oxgangs, 
pennylands,  dales  or  rapes,  for  the  supply  of  home  necessaries, 
to  farming  for  profit  and  for  export,  which  could  only  be 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale  by  individoals  or  by  oommimitieo 
such  as  the  CSsteroians  as  a  business  for  external  gain. 

As  a  consequence,  in  spite  of  all  changes  of  farming,  the 
endosnree  of  the  common  pasture  go  on  steadily  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  slowly,  so  that  even  in 
the  seventeenth  century  there  was  an  enormous  quantity  of 
waste  land,  of  fen,  of  forest,  and  of  undrained  and  unimproved 
land,  and  a  great  amount  even  at  the  present  day.  The 
increase  of  enclosures  is  coincident  with  improvement  in 
farming  methods,  as  men  only  enclose  land  if  they  think  it 
worth  enclosing. 

It  was  not  likely  that  such  enclosures  should  be  tamely 
subnutted  to  by  men  who  had  accepted  their  living  out  of 
common  land,  and  had  paid  their  dues  or  their  rent  to  the 
chief  or  lord  of  the  manor  in  daily  labour.  Every  act  of 
labour  on  the  community  farm  was  satisfied  as  dues  or  rent 
by  the  men  of  the  community  or  manor.  They  ploughed, 
sowed,  reaped,  ajid  harvested  the  crops,  they  made  beer  and 
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mead,  they  joined  in  tlie  hunt,  they  oat  and  hauled  wood  and 
peatB  and  rushes,  and  they  sheared  eheep  and  tended  the  farm 
Btook.  No  money  was  needed  unless  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
£or  Buch  articles  as  could  not  be  produced  at  home. 

As  commerce  increases,  as  the  merchants  pass  through  the 
country  with  their  wares,  as  the  Crusades  bring  the  islands 
within  hearing  of  a  new  and  much  greater  ciTilisation,  of  new 
prodactE  of  luxury,  of  the  muslins  and  cloths  of  India  brought 
to  them  through  the  traders  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  China,  of 
the  silks  and  spicee  of  Ceylon,  as  the  increase  of  wealth  brin^ 
into  use  new  articles  of  luxury  aa  matters  of  necessity,  the 
freeman  becomee  reetive  under  his  daily  toil  and  his  communal 
Btagnation,  and  begins  to  dream,  like  the  labourer  of  to-day 
with  his  bicycle,  of  a  world  in  which  there  is  no  labour  but 
ever  pleasure  and  riches,  a  world  which  never  comes,  "  a  land 
in  wUch  it  seemed  always  afternoon." 

As  outside  influences  led  men  to  vary  ito  oultivatioa,  the 
land  was  put  to  various  purposes  for  profit.  Throughout  the 
fourteenth  century  the  connection  with  Flanders  and  the 
increasing  wool  trade  brought  about  an  extension  of  the  waste 
for  sheep  farming.  The  lord,  in  making  grants  or  apportion- 
ment of  waste  lands,  could  reserve  the  right  of  sheep  waUc, 
or  the  privilege  of  folding  sheep  over  any  lands  in  the  winter 
between  certain  dates,  overwhelming  the  use  of  the  waste  by 
the  poor  tenant  for  his  handful  of  stock. 

The  Large  Farmer  and  the  SmaU  floWcr.— The  gradual 
encloBure  of  the  waste  land  for  cultivation  or  its  monopoly 
for  large  flocks  of  sheep  gradually  drove  out  the  small  holder 
for  the  man  with  large  capital,  and  made  the  arable  holding 
of  the  smaller  men,  the  equivalent  in  extent  most  probabty  of 
the  former  communal  holding,  a  useless  incumbrance.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  the  lord  to  take  steps  to  deprive  either  the 
freeman  or  the  unfree  man  of  the  arable  if  he  could  drive  him 
from  his  user  of  the  waste  for  the  pasturage  of  his  animals, 
or  so  far  reduce  his  user  as  to  make  him  no  longer  a  small 
farmer  and  stockbreeder,  but  a  cottager  with  a  few  acres, 
dependent  for  his  living  on  an  external  trade  or  on  his  hire 
as  a  labourer. 

He  either  became,  if  able,  the  large  farmer  under  a  lord, 
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or  he  abaadoned  his  holding,  and  with  it  any  oooununal  rights 
remaining,  leaving  it  if  an  unfree  man  either  on  terms  or  as  a 
fugitive,  and  he  went  to  the  town,  where  he  joined  otheis  in 
pulling  down  enclosures  and  filling  up  ditches.  The  great 
landowners  wdcomed  the  change  which  saw  the  small  holder 
go  to  help  to  distribute  aod  to  consume  the  com  raised  and 
to  ship  or  manufacture  cloth  from  the  wool  of  their  flocks. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a  vastly 
increased  commerce  and  an  export  market  which  had  become 
sensitive  to  regularity  of  supplies,  the  Black  Death  oame,  and 
by  its  destruction  of  life  automntically  doubled  the  wages  of 
the  craftsman,  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot.  The  large 
farms  were  left  on  the  landowner's  hands,  and  he  began  to 
ory  out  for  the  small  man  to  stay  or  to  come  back  to  work 
at  the  old  wages.  The  small  man  naturally  refused.  Then 
comes  the  Statute  of  Labonrers. 

The  method  of  payment  had  changed.  Gradually  the 
laboor  rents  had  become  commuted  for  money.  In  the  place 
of  an  unwilling  or  unskilled  worker  aided  by  rainy  days  and 
frequent  Church  festivals,  the  landowner  used  money  which 
he  could  apply  to  hire  the  same  persons  to  do  work  for  whioh 
they  were  especially  fitted. 

The  Value  of  Currency.  — But  the  value  of  money  changes. 
It  is  one  great  source  of  all  oar  economic  troubles,  and  there  is 
no  way  out  of  it,  even  by  free  imports  or  tariff  changes.  The 
pay  for  a  day  won't  pay  for  half  a  day.  Then  the  lord  tries 
to  force  the  labourer  to  accept  the  lesser  pay,  and  the  labourer 
tries  revolution,  which  only  succeeds  when  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  current  course  of  economic  conditions.  As  the  trade 
in  wool  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth  increases,  the  lord 
turns  sheep  on  the  land  and  ceases  to  raise  com,  bringing 
in  a  revolutionary  spirit  which  not  even  a  mediaeval  king 
can  quell. 

Bridges  and  Soad/i.—'ShB  economic  change  was  helped 
rather  than  hindered  by  the  decay  of  the  old  Roman  road. 
To  those  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  close  to  the  most 
important  market  of  the  western  world,  sea  carriage  must 
have  been  infinitely  preferable,  cheaper  and  less  dangeroos, 
than  land  carriage  to  a  possibly  glutted  market. 
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There  was  every  inducement  to  export  com,  wool,  and 
other  produotB  by  sea  for  a  good  price  to  the  country  which 
supplied  the  manufactured  cloth.  So  for  centuries  we  find 
the  allowance  or  refusal  of  export  used  as  a  source  of  revenue 
by  enabling  the  king  to  grant  licences  to  such  reepomible 
people  as  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  exception.  34  Edw.  III., 
c.  2U,  for  instance,  forbids  exportation  of  com  except  to  Calais 
or  Gascony;  17  Rich.  ZZ.,  c.  7,  allows  com  to  be  exported. 
The  sway  of  exception  expresses  political  pressure  on  external 
nations,  and  the  king's  needs  for  money  for  national  expenses. 

Z  should  foe  inclined  to  guess  that  what  are  called  "  Celtic  " 
customs  and  differencee  in  the  westom  part  of  the  island 
resulted,  apart  from  rainfall,  in  the  distance  both  by  sea  and 
land  from  the  only  market  of  the  islands,  Flanders. 

Later,  when  agriculture  in  eastern  and  southern  England 
was  competing  with  the  pastoral  industries  which  depended 
on  the  export  of  wool  to  Calais,  the  damage  done  to  crops  by 
flocks  of  sheep  and  the  consequent  friction,  hurries  the  farmer 
into  enclosures,  especially  in  the  sixteenth  century,  just  before 
the  check  to  improvement  in  agriculture  occasioned  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  of  which  Latimer  so  bitterly 
complains,  had  been  felt.  Then  an  exceeding  bitter  ory  goes 
up  both  from  the  com  growers  who  suffered  from  the  trespass 
of  animals  and  from  the  stock  breeders  who  saw  their  expenses 
increaee  as  they  guarded  against  the  injury  done  by  their  own 
stock,  and  an  equally  bitter  ory  from  the  small  farmer,  who 
saw  himself  being  ruined  by  enclosures  and  partition  of  arable 
land,  and  eaten  oat  by  great  flocks  of  sheep  from  the  use  of 
the  waste.** 

The  Effect  of  Eneloaurea. — Latimer,  who  saw  both  the  re- 
striction of  the  yeoman  on  the  waste  through  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  and  the  decay  of  the  small  bolder  such  as 
his  father  before  the  enclosures  which  resulted  from  the  same 
cause,  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  yeoman  of  his  time.  "  My 
father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own.  He  tilled 
as  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  a  hundred 
sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  was  able  and 
did  find  the  king  a  harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse."  Sacb 
men  were  the  very  foundation  of  communal  society,  patriotic 
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in  a  double  sense  both  to  the  land  of  their  birth  and  to  the 
ruler.     But  the  trend  of  events  were  too  strong  for  them. 

TuBser,  publishing  in  1557  et  seq.,  strongly  advocates  en- 
closuree.  He  speaks  of  the  swineherd,  neatherd,  and  shepherd 
as  "  fence  to  the  meadow  and  come,"  "  there  horse  being  tied 
on  a  balke  is  readie  with  thiefs  for  to  walks."  The  flocks, 
be  says,  spoil  the  winter  com  by  feeding  it  too  close,  and  he 
inveighs  against  the  careleaaness  with  which  roads  were  made 
through  the  crops  by  the  driving  herds  or  flocks. 

Fitzherbert,  who  if  he  were  Sir  Anthony  woe  a  judge,  and 
if  be  were  John  was  a  well-to-do  and  successful  gentleman 
farmer,  may  be  presumed  to  be  speaking  in  view  of  facts  knows 
to  him  and  without  any  of  the  prejudice  which  might  attach 
to  the  out-at-clbows  Tnsser,  when  writing  some  twenty-five 
years  earlier  from  the  more  chastened  and  possibly  fairer 
outlook  of  the  practical  stock  breeder,  he  sums  up  in  a 
sentence  the  whole  tendency  not  only  of  individual  possession, 
but  of  the  growth  of  the  chip's  power  under  a  communal 
system,  when  he  gives  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  enclosures, 
"  then  shall  not  the  riche  man  oveieate  the  poore  man  with 
his  oattell." 

He  urges  enclosures  as  paying  for  themselves  in  three  years 
by  saving  the  expense  of  herdman,  swineherd,  and  shepherd. 
And  then  he  says,  "  hath  he  every  fyelde  in  eeveraltye,"  and 
"  by  the  assente  of  the  lordee  and  tenauntes  every  neighbour 
may  exchange  landes  with  other,"  breaking  up  the  communal 
cultivation. 

The  woollen  manufactures,  which  had  grown  by  tiie  decay 
of  agriculture,  helped  to  relieve  the  congestion  by  enrolling 
as  wool  operatives  the  men  driven  off  the  land.  But  they 
became  landless  men,  the  first  line  of  the  army  of  the 
proletariat. 

From  the  twelfth  century  the  enclosuree  went  on  steadily 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  as  England  attained  its  maximum 
as  a  wool  and  com  growing  country.  It  became,  until  the 
calico  millennium  of  Cobden  destroyed  it,  and  brought  the  land 
back  to  the  waste  of  the  Middle  Ages  without  the  timber,  a 
great  centre  of  high-class  farming,  as  the  population  grew,  as 
chemistry  taught  the  occult  sciences  of  marling  and  liming. 
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the  tue  of  artificial  grasses  and  of  artificial  foods,  and  as  the 
eoonoinic  pirasare  of  the  French  wars  made  intensive  cultiva- 
tion more  necessary. 

The  change,  which  vaa  inevitable,  was  accompanied 
throQghout,  as  ^  such  revolutions  must  be,  by  miBuse  of 
power  in  many  cases  by  greedy  men  both  rich  and  poor,  both 
lord  and  tenant,  by  efforts  to  remedy  friction  and  suffering, 
often  ill  judged,  of  government  which  did  not  see  the  tendency 
of  events  or  their  causes,  and  by  schemes  of  philanthropists 
and  political  economists  who  would  sacrifice  all  mankind  to 
their  one  special  prescription  for  the  millennium.  Sir  Hugh 
Plat,  a  theorist,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
describes  marl  as  "  a  natural  and  yet  a  divine  soil,  being  an 
enemy  of  all  weeds  that  sprii^  np  of  themselves,  and  gives  a 
generative  virtue  to  all  seeds  that  are  sown  upon  the  ground 
by  the  labour  of  man,"  surely  a  most  disoriminatii^;  earth. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  there  came  aboat  a  great  move- 
ment in  favour  of  large  farms,  high  culture  and  com  growing, 
the  result  of  large  accumulations  of  capital,  which  probably 
helped  greatly  to  carry  ns  through  the  stress  of  the  French 
wars,  urging  forward  the  enclosure  of  land  wherever  it  could 
be  supposed  to  pay,  and  benefiting  the  country  by  encouragii^ 
the  investment  of  capital  in  the  soil  instead  of  in  speculative 
ventnies  abroad. 

In  1767  Arthur  ¥onng,  the  apostle  of  high  farming  and 
enclosure,  who,  fanning  without  any  experience,  had  failed, 
and  had  taken  to  advising  others,  made  a  six  weeks'  tour  of 
the  southern  counties,  beginning  among  the  highly  farmed 
and  lai^ely  enclosed  lands  of  .the  east  coast,  among  which 
he  notices  on  the  one  hand  a  vast  quantity  of  land  quite  nn- 
cultivated,  which,  he  says,  has  the  appearance  of  a  desert, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  near  Thetford,  "  a  complete  farm 
entirely  gained  from  the  waste,  for  so  I  most  call  an  old  sheep 
walk."  Of  the  large  farms  in  Norfolk,  which  he  tells  us  had 
been  nearly  all  sheep  walks,  he  says,  "  had  they  been  cut  into 
small  farms,  they  never  would  have  been  improved,  the  expense 
is  so  great."  It  is  in  the  misjudging  of  this  vital  factor  of  the 
ezp^ue  that  a  great  deal  of  the  failure  and  of  the  suffering 
lies.     Hen  are  not  all  judges  of  such  matters,  and  the  way  is 
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open  for  the  political  speculator  to  take  adraatage.  Boling- 
bioke,  Bays  George  Selwyn,  writing  in  1775,  has  a  soheme 
for  the  enclosure  of  Sedgemoor,  which  would  pay  off  all 
his  debts. 

As  Arthur  Young  goes  weet  enoloaurefl  become  few  ;  be- 
tween Witney  and  Northleaoh  all  the  country  is  open.  This 
still  remained  the  sheep-farming  part.  But  when  he  comes 
to  the  west  along  the  Severn  from  Olonoeeter  to  Newnham, 
he  finds  all  enclosed,  and  adnut«  that  the  farmers  here  find 
more  profit  in  grass  than  in  ploughed  land.  His  descriplaon 
of  the  lands  from  Avonmouth  to  Bristol,  "  nothing  but  very 
rich  grass,"  and  from  Bath  to  Devizes,  "  the  greatest  quantity 
of  grass  lands,"  has  not  altered.  Then  as  now  the  western 
half  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  with  great  part  of  Ireland 
and  Wales,  was  more  fitted  by  rainfall  for  grass  than 
for  com. 

When  Arthur  Young  comes  to  see  the  great  arable  farms 
adjoining  Salisbury  Plain,  farms  of  from  600  to  800  acres  of 
arable,  each  farm  having  its  share  of  the  Plain  into  the  bargain 
for  pasturage,  then  an  ideal  condition  for  farming,  he  proposes 
to  cut  up  the  Plsin  into  forty-acre  farms  by  enclosures  of 
hedges,  saying,  "  soch  a  vast  tract  of  uncultivated  land 
is  a  nuisance."  He  attributes  the  bounds  of  waste  lands  to 
"chance  alone." 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I  would  instance 
an  example  (possibly  an  extreme  one)  of  the  conditions  which 
attended  and  may  still  attend  the  division  and  appropriation 
of  the  common  lands  of  the  waste,  only  noting  in  advance 
that  as  soon  as  the  communal  society  decayed,  all  the  safe- 
guards as  to  number  and  quality  of  stock,  time  and  manner 
of  user,  went  with  it,  so  that  the  waste  lands  now  in  all  parts 
of  the  islands  are  under  no  such  proper  supervision  that  it  can 
be  supposed  that  they  can  in  any  way  be  put  to  their  beet 
user.  This  is  a  great  argument  in  favonr  of  their  enclosure 
and  redemption  by  the  community. 

The  example  is  not  from  England,  but  is  taken  from  ^ 
John  Sinclair's  Survey  of  the  Northern  Counties  of  Scotland. 
It  refers  to  the  common  called  Millbuy,  in  the  Black  Isle, 
Cromarty,  N.E.  Scotland.     "  It  is  asserted,"  he  says,  "  by 
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the  beet  judges,  that  the  soils  of  the  whole  of  this  immeiue 
common  are  as  good  and  as  capable  of  every  improvement  as 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  and  that  the  plough  may  in 
fact  reach  any  part  of  it.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  have  a  division  of  this  commonty  lately.  ...  It  will 
manifestly  be  rendering  essential  service  to  the  tenantry  and 
lower  class  of  cottageis  in  this  district  to  deprive  them  of  the 
privilege  of  misspending  and  misaapplying  so  much  of  their 
time  and  labour  as  are  annually  bestowed  in  collecting  their 
miserable  turf  for  firing,  which  is  the  chief  and  in  fact  the 
only  benefit  (if  it  can  be  ao  deemed)  that  they  reap  from  this 
common  ;  for  if  the  face  of  it  is  examined,  no  person  will  pre- 
tend to  advance  that  those  who  depend  upon  it  for  the  pasture 
of  a  few  hungry  sheep  and  young  cattle  can  possibly  derive 
advantage  from  so  wretched  and  cruel  a  system  ;  nay,  it  is 
impossible  that  animals  can  exist  upon  such  sustenance,  and 
recourse  must  be  had  in  oonsequence  to  depredation  and  en- 
croachment upon  property  from  which  they  are  debarred,  so 
that  their  very  mon^  are  affected  by  this  same  evil  usage 
and  privilege  of  common."  He  praises  the  "  expediency  " 
of  division,  and  advises  an  action  which  he  says  would  cost 
from  £1000  to  £1500.  It  may  be  judged  what  chance  the 
cottar  would  have  in  such  a  contest. 

Even  where,  as  in  many  enclosures  in  England,  the  price 
given  has  been  fair,  and  the  cottager  not  unfairly  squeezed 
out,  it  should  be  seen  that  the  waste  in  the  hands  of  the  new 
owner  will  cease  to  be  waste  and  be  cultivated  to  its  fullest 
capacity.  Otherwise  the  land  of  the  community  has  only 
passed  mto  the  hands  of  the  individual  to  the  disherison  of 
the  commoners'  posterity. 

Mr  Prothero  thtis  comments  on  the  astonishing  progress 
in  agriculture  between  1700  and  1800  ("  Past  and  Future  of 
Rural  England,"  Quarterly  Review,  April  1813): — "Without  the 
substitution  of  separate  occupation  for  the  ancient  system  of 
common  cultivation,  this  agricultural  progress  was  impossible. 
But  in  carrying  out  the  necessary  changes,  rural  society  was 
convulsed  and  its  general  conditions  revolutionised.  The 
divorce  of  a  peasantry  from  the  soO,  and  the  extinction  of 
commoners,  open-field  farmers,  and  eventually  small  free- 
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holders,  were  the  heavy  price  which  tho  nation  oltimat^y  paid 
for  the  supply  of  bread  and  meat  to  the  mauufactoring  popula- 
tion. .  .  .  The  decision  was  made  under  an  economic  pres- 
sure which  completely  overrode  the  social  considerations 
which  should  have  controlled  and  modified  the  process  of 
enclosure.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  practical  evils  of  open  fields 
and  their  attendant  pasture-commons  might  have  been,  with 
skill,  time,  and  patience,  mitigated." 

Speaking  of  Napoleonic  times,  Mr  Prothero  says :  "  Contem- 
porary writers,  who  comment  on  the  increasing  d^radation  of 
the  labouring  classes,  too  often  treat  as  its  causes  changes 
which  -were  really  its  consequences.  They  note  the  increase  of 
drunkenness,  but  forget  that  the  occupationB  of  the  labourer's 
idle  moments  were  gone  ;  they  attack  the  mischievous  practice 
of  giving  children  tea,  but  forget  that  milk  was  no  longer  pro- 
curable ;  they  condemn  the  rising  generation  as  incapable  for 
farm  labour,  but  forget  that  the  parents  no  longer  occupied 
land  on  which  their  children  could  loam  to  work  ;  they  deplore 
the  helplessnees  of  the  modern  wives  of  cottagers  who  had 
become  dependent  on  the  village  baker,  but  forget  that  they 
were  obliged  to  buy  flour,  and  had  lost  their  free  fuel ;  they 
denounce  their  improvident  marriages,  but  foiget  that  the 
motive  of  thrift  was  removed."  Every  word  of  this  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  labourer  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

NoTX. —  *  The  Engliah  Peasantry,  Qilbert  Slater  ;  Canetable,  1S07. 
The  Dig(^>pearanee  of  At  SmaU  Landowner,  A.  H.  Johnson  ;  GUrendon 
FrcoB,  1909.  The  Agrarian  Problem  in  Ae  SiaileeTUh  Oeniury,  B.  H. 
Tawney :  Longmans,  1912.  The  ViUage  Labourer,  J.  L.  «nd  B.  Ham- 
mond;  Longnmns,  1911.  En^iah  Farming,  Past  and  PreMnU,  R.  E. 
Prothero;  Longmans,  1912.  *  A  great  amount  of  most  valuable 
material  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  £lton  on  Oommona  and  Waate 
Lande,  and  Elton  on  Cuetom  artd  Tenant  Bight.  *  Y.B.  32  Edw.  I., 
p.  3B.  *  Henry  III.'b  Charter  of  the  Forests  (9  Hen.  IH.)  acknow- 
ledges the  customary  righte,  admitting  that  the  commoners  might 
exerase  their  rights  in  the  forasts  provided  that  they  observed  the 
forest  r^ulations.  '  13  Edw.  I.,  o.  46.  «  Y.B.  6,  7  Edw.  n.,  p.  2. 
Selden  Society.  '  Y.B.  21,  22  Edw.  I.,  p.  6i4.  ■  Y.B.  21.  22 
Edw.  I.,  p.  464.  •  Y.B.  Edw.  H.,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  "  Y.B.  14,  15 
Edw.  IIL,  p.  168.  "  Y.B.  12,  13  Edw.  in.,  p.  206.  "  Y.B. 
Edw.  n.,  vol.  V.  p.  69.  "  y.B.  16  Edw.  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  472  ;  and 
see  ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  24,  186,  226 ;  ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  163 ;  18  Edw.  IH., 
vol.  i.  p.  40  i  and  as  a  typical  example  of  the  use  of  the  waste,  17  Edw. 
III.,  p.  3S0.    The  question  how  ^  a  common  extends  b«^ond  the 
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bovrnds  of  a  hamlet  is  discnaaed  Y.B.  33-35  Edw.  I.,  p.  448.  "  T.B. 
18  Edw.  in.,  p.  402.  "  Y.B.  18,  Ifl  Edw.  III.,  p.  166.  "  1617, 
Commissioit  of  inquiry  by  Wolsey  on  decay  of  tillage.  1B35,  27  Hen. 
VIII.,  0.  22,  against  conversion  from  tillage  to  paature.  1549,  riaing 
in  Norfolk  under  Robert  Rett,  a  landlord,  directed  against  enclosures 
aad  dovecote  and  bo  forth. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE   COHHTJNAL  SOOIBTT   IN   SCOTLAND. 
THB   TOWNSHIP   FAEM 

Thb  south  and  east  of  Britain  was,  as  I  have  tried  to  show, 
eariy  engaged  in  commerce  and  agriculture  Inflaenoed  by 
Rome  and  continental  connections.  In  her  development  ehe 
took  Wales  with  her,  much  aa  a  vigorous  nurse  drags  along  a 
sulky  and  weakly  child.  Here  feudal  ideas  very  early  con- 
trolled all  advance. 

Just  at  that  time  when  Henry,  followed  by  his  son  John, 
was  enforcing  a  stronger  authority  of  the  Crown  over  the 
barons  of  England  such  as  they  never  attempted  to  enforce 
over  the  vassals  of  Aquitaine  or  Normandy,  Ireland  was 
invaded  through  Wales.  But  until  Edward  I.  came  back 
from  the  Crusades,  with  the  memories  of  the  baions'  wars  in 
his  mind,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Roman  law  ringing  in  his 
ears,  the  English  king  did  not  try  to  extend  the  English  feudal 
system  to  Ireland.  The  feudal  relations  were  only  between 
the  king  and  the  greater  lords. 

As  the  connection  with  France  expanded,  the  unfitness  of 
feudal  leviee  for  war  beyond  seas  very  speedily  appeared,  and 
they  were  replaced  by  mercenary  troops.  But  the  system 
remained  as  a  legal  theory,  and  as  a  legal  theory  in  the  hands 
of  the  Edwards  it  affected  the  land  and  the  people  and  the 
political  ideas  of  the  outlying  countries  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  to-day.  In  the  rest  of  the  islands  an  entirely  different  set 
of  conditions  controlled  the  development. 

At  grievoos  risk  of  tiresome  repetition,  I  call  attention  to 
physical  conditions  and  economic  action  which  assist  a  stndy 
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of  the  oommonal  society,  if  we  search  for  the  reaBons  for  its 
survival  in  late  times  in  one  part  and  its  early  disappearance 
in  another.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Orkneys,  and  then  pass 
to  Western  Scotland,  for  the  present  ignoring  Ireland. 

The  western  coast  of  the  laif;er  island  thronghoat  was 
pastoral,  and  as  far  as  commerce  went  never  became  more 
than  the  summer  warehouse  for  the  plunder  aoonmolated  in 
the  Viking  raids  from  Norway,  or  a  storehouse  for  the  needs 
of  Ireland. 

The  Orkneys. — But  the  Orkneys  stood  apart.  The  islands 
were  more  grain-producing  than  pastoral ;  '  they  lay  against 
Norway  when  the  north  was  a  great  commercial  region  ;  they 
weie  a  centre  of  trafBc  for  the  islands ;  they  had  a  tradition  of 
revolt  against  feudal  authority. 

A  purely  naval  people,  they  luid  little  occasion  for  modify- 
ing their  system  of  landholding  for  warlike  purposes.  It  was 
in  times  of  danger  an  easy  matter  in  so  small  an  area  to  call 
together  the  small  body  of  freemen  with  their  following  for 
defence,  and  to  draw  levies  from  the  wild  lands  of  Caithness 
and  Sutheriand  and  the  men  of  the  western  "  dales  "  and 
islands. 

The  Orkney  Islands,  not  having  the  extreme  rainfall  of 
the  west  coast,  were  suited  for  corn-growing,  bat  not  for 
export,  as  the  area  for  com  was  too  small  and  the  climate 
unfavourable  for  wheat ;  still  for  their  own  uses  the  luid  of 
the  islands  was  largely  put  to  corn-growing.  But  the  grain 
was  oats  and  barley.  When  in  1186  Sverri  calls  a  Thing  at 
Bergen  to  discuss  the  trouble  caused  by  the  imports  of  Qerman 
wine,  though  the  merchandise  of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland 
is  mentioned,  the  wheat  is  spoken  of  as  brought  from  England. 
John  Major,  writing  in  1621,  says  of  the  islands,  they  produce 
in  plenty  oats  and  barley,  hut  not  wheat,  and  in  pasture  and 
cattle  they  abound.     So  much  for  climate  and  position. 

The  connection  with  Rome  was  very  slight  indeed,  and 
that  with  Norway  very  strong.  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Eari  Harold  of  the  islands  and  the  Orkneyingers  took 
the  wrong  side  against  King  Sverri  of  Norway,  with  the  result 
that  he  severed  the  Shetlands  from  the  Orkneys  and  took  the 
former  into  his  own  hands.     From  this  time  the  two  groups 
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of  ifllands  go  difFerent  ways ;  the  Shetlands  remain  for 
a  long  time  closely  sabjeot  to  Norway,  ruled  by  Norse 
officials  and  by  Norse  law  and  free  from  Scottish  interference, 
while  the  free  landholders  of  the  Orkneys,  practically  indepen- 
dent, played  off  Scotland  against  Norway,  and  in  spite  of  the 
temporary  seizure  at  several  times  by  the  kings  of  Norway 
of  the  odal  rights  of  inheritance,  continued  to  hold  their  land 
by  the  allodial  tenure  usual  in  Norway  until  well  into  the 
sixteenth  century.  With  this  odal  right,  the  allod  or  allodium 
of  Norway,  I  have  dealt  above,  pp.  131-7. 

I  need  only  repeat  that  by  this  system  the  lands  in  these 
northern  islands  were  held  in  absolute  ownership  freed  from 
any  feudal  fealty  and  from  any  services,  other  than  the  pay- 
ment of  scat  or  land  tax  for  the  arable  land  only  under 
cultivation  ^  like  rates  now,  subject  also  to  the  right  of  the 
earl  to  be  fed  and  ministered  to  on  his  rounds,  the  coyne  and 
livety  of  Ireland,  and  to  liability  for  military  service.  Bene- 
ficia  or  fees  were  unknown  in  Norway  until  the  Reforma- 
tion.' It  was  an  ownership  independent,  with  exceptions,  of 
written  conveyance,  which  may  account  for  the  statement  in 
the  preface  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,*  "  if  there 
ever  existed  an  allodial  tenure  in  Scotland,  it  most  be  acknow- 
ledged that  all  traces  of  it  have  disappeared." 

The  final  acceptance  by  the  earls  of  Orkney  of  these  odal 
r^hts  excluding  feudal  relations  occurs  when  Earl  Rognwald, 
short  of  money  for  building  St  Magnus'  Cathedral  at  Kirkwall, 
called  a  Thing  about  1136  to  consider  a  new  proposal.  "  The 
earls  had  taken  all  freehold  lands  of  inheritance  after  men, 
but  the  h^is  had  to  redeem  them  for  their  own,  and  that  was 
thought  rather  hard.  He  offered  the  freemen  the  choice  of 
baying  their  freeholds  out  and  out,  bo  that  there  was  no  need 
to  redeem  them  .  .  .  but  a  mark  was  to  be  paid  to  the  earl 
for  every  ploughland  over  all  the  isles."  ^ 

Not  at  aQ  a  bad  description  of  the  ultimate  effects  of  this 
system  and  of  the  communal  system  generally  as  a  political 
disadvanti^  as  time  wcoit  on,  where  the  amount  of  cultivable 
land  was  very  limited  as  it  was  in  Norway  and  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetlands,  is  a  passage  in  the  account  of  the  mythical 
heroes  of  the  Norse  '  :     "  He  ruled  that  realm  while  he  lived 
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and  his  eons  aftrer  him,  and  they  shared  the  land  amoi^st 
them,  and  bo  the  realms  began  to  get  smaller  and  emaUer  as 
the  kings  got  more  and  more  nameroua,  and  bo  they  were 
divided  into  provinces,"  a  passage  to  be  remembered  when 
Alexander  and  David  I.  divided  the  lands  of  Southern  Scotlaiul, 
or  when  Cannte,  William  I.,  and  Henry  II.  divided  their 
dominions  among  their  children,  before  the  feudal  principle 
settled  into  primogeniture. 

The  tendencies  of  a  system  which  led  to  perpetual  sub- 
division were  easy  to  be  seen.  To  correct  the  tendency  the 
members  of  the  family  exchanged  lands,  the  son's  heiie  baying 
back  the  lands  of  the  daughters  in  the  outlands  whioh  might 
pass  to  the  church  or  the  earl.  The  family  lands  were  kept 
together  by  judicioas  marriages,  and  by  the  "  tent  penny  and 
ferd  "  {supra,  p.  135).  Ifost  of  the  documents  which  remain 
to  us  refer  to  theee  exchanges. 

There  was  no  room  for  expansion  for  corn-growing  ;  the 
pasturage  of  the  islands  themselves  would  not  carry  any  great 
amount  of  stock,  nor  would  the  wilds  of  the  mainland  south 
of  them,  and  there  was  always  the  call  of  the  sea. 

The  great  agency  of  foreign  trade,  which  for  ever  breaks 
up  the  communal  system,  acted  far  earlier  on  these  small 
islands  which  were  barely  self-supporting,  evwi  with  the 
wastes  and  forests  of  Caithness  as  hunting  grounds  at  their 
back,  than  on  the  broad  lands  of  England.  And  this  agency 
of  foreign  trade  insists  on  freedom  of  resources  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  for  commercial  enterprise.  It  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  need  of  capital  for  ready  use  in  commerce 
that  it  should  remain  shut  up  as  an  inalienable  asset  in  com- 
paratively unproductive  land  in  a  bleak  climate.  The  ardent 
voyager  abandoned  his  land  to  the  younger  brother,  or  came 
back  after  many  years  of  travel  to  redeem  it  with  his  gains 
from  the  sea,  or  he  bought  out  all  the  right  of  redemption 
of  others. 

To  instance  an  example  from  the  Orkney  Records,^  an 
estate  had  been  held  undivided  in  joint  occupation  since  the 
death  of  the  owner  for  about  fifty  years.  He  had  given  the 
tent  and  ferd  to  one  son,  who  gave  it  to  his  daughter,  who 
disposed  of  it  to  a  stranger.     The  heirs,  who  are  onjy  cousins. 
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are  allowed  to  redeem  it  as  if  the  alienation  had  been  made 
by  (he  origuial  ownera,  though  the  right  to  ledeem  was  limited 
to  children  and  not  to  coumns. 

It  would  be  impoBsible  to  carry  oat  auooesBful  commerce 
under  suoh  conditions. 

Individual  purohaae  and  posseBsion  of  land  was  known 
very  early  in  a  trading  community  such  as  Norway. 

Ab  examples  :  in  the  divisions  between  heiis  of  lands 
shared  into  two  parts,  it  is  provided  that  if  either  manures 
not  his  half,  the  other  shall  have  such  half  in  tack  {i.e.  as 
tenant  for  a  rent),  before  any  other  man,  paying  therefor  as 
others  wiU  give. '' 

In  Thiotta  (an  island  in  Halogaland)  there  dwelt  nuuiy 
small  bondes.  Harek  began  "  with  baying  a  farm  not  very 
large,  and  lived  on  it,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  got  all  the 
bondes  that  were  then  out  of  the  way ;  so  that  he  had  the  whole 
island  and  boilt  a  lai^e  head  mansion."  ^ 

When  in  1195  Sverri  settles  with  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  con- 
fiscating the  estates  of  those  who  had  rebelled,  he  fixed  a 
limit  of  three  years  in  which  the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  might 
ransom  the  estates  with  money.' 

Feudalism  would  seem  to  have  been  the  natural  tendency 
for  those  desiring  to  be  free  from  these  restraints  of  family 
claims  to  land.  Bat  there  was  more  than  one  reason  why 
the  adallers  of  these  islands  renudned  subjeot  to  the  communal 
ties  rather  than  accept  feudal  tenures. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  they  rested  like  England  on  their 
naval  power,  they  had  little  connection  with  Rome,  and  their 
free  landholders,  not  the  monasteries,  are  the  leaders  in  agri- 
culture. But  besides  this  the  Norsemen  who  settled  these 
islands,  settled  them  because  they  were  fiying  from  the  inevit* 
able  feudalism.  Their  existence  in  the  islands  is  the  protest 
of  a  naval  people  against  a  system  which  owed  its  temporary 
supremacy  to  its  fitness  for  organising  laud  warfare.  For  sea 
warfare  it  was  impossible  that  the  udallers  could  permit  the 
king  to  monopolise  the  sea  coast  as  his  feudal  right.  The 
odal  farm  extended  to  the  sea  at  low  tide  and  further. 
"  There  lies  a  rook  out  in  the  sea  on  which  there  is  both  seal 
and  bird  catching  and  a  fishing  groond  and  egg  gathering  ; 
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and  from  old  time  it  had  been  an  appendage  to  the  farm  which 
Granhel  owned,"  **> 

They  claimed  "  all  the  ways  to  the  salt,  or  to  the  sea,  or 
to  the  wood  or  to  the  bounds  of  the  district." 

But  as  time  goes  on  the  crown  of  Norway  passes  to  the 
Swedes  and  the  Danes,  the  old  Norse  line  of  the  earis  gives 
place  to  Scottish  rulers  responsible  to  the  nearer  king  of  Scots, 
the  change  of  the  trade  routes  leaves  the  islands  in  common 
with  the  west  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  outside  the  traok  of 
commerce,  and  finally,  in  1468,  Orkney  and  Shetland  are 
mortgaged  for  the  dowry  of  the  queen  of  James  III.  of  Soot- 
land,  and  the  islands  are  taken  over  by  Scotland  from  the 
lowland  Norman  earls  of  St  Clair  who  had  been  its  rulers. 
The  latest  known  Norse  doonment  in  the  Orkneys  is  1426. 
But  as  most  lands  pass  without  wiitii^  this  is  no  evidence 
for  decay  of  Norse  blood. 

From  this  time  on  the  udallers,  doomed  to  decay,  stmggle 
against  feudal  exaction  aided  by  force  and  fraud. 

A  century  after  the  description  given  by  John  Major,  the 
islands  had  been  brought  to  ruin  by  the  action  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  the  land  under  their  rule  was  going  out  of  cultivation. 
Robert  Stewart,  an  illegitimate  son  of  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
who  had  been  made  Abbot  of  Holyrood,  made  an  exchai^e 
with  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  became  bishop  »n  omnibvs, 
besides  having  the  earldom  rights  and  revenues  and  the 
sheriffship  granted  to  him  by  charter. 

Then  began,  says  Mr  douston,  a  period  of  tyranny  and 
plunder  which  resembled  more  nearly  Turkish  misrule  than 
anything  we  associate  even  with  the  worst  administrstors  of 
our  race  and  in  the  rudest  times.  (It  was  not  nearly  as  bad 
as  the  continuous  treatment  of  the  Irish  by  their  Anglo-Scot 
oppressoiB  through  the  centuries.)  As  the  udallers  grow 
poorer  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  feudal  tenures 
and  to  submit  to  any  exactions  put  upon  them.  Besides  penal 
prices  by  way  of  raising  the  payments,  making  the  mark  and 
lispund  much  lai^er,  the  eark'  factors  or  stewards  stopped 
export  until  their  demands  of  feudal  duties  were  paid. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  struggle  of  the 
ndalleiB  goes  on,  and  it  reste,  as  do  all  struggles  of  the  same 
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nature,  on  the  nse  of  the  commoo  pasture-land  by  the  men 
who  own  the  arable  enclosed  townships  on  the  coast. 

In  1824,  Lord  Dnndas  claims  all  the  common  lands  with 
mines,  minerals,  wrack  and  ware,  upon  the  ground  that  he 
had  by  iofeftment  a  right  of  property  in  the  whole  lands  of 
the  district  of  Zetland.  The  freemen,  on  the  other  hand, 
contended  that  in  all  deeds  and  contracts  connected  with 
land,  a  mark  land  of  arable  had  in  Zetland  ever  been  held  to 
contain  a  proportion  of  the  adjoining  scattold  or  common 
lands,  including  mines,  minerals,  etc.  ;  and  that  the  proprietors 
of  mark  land  have  in  virtue  thereof  ever  possessed  and  exercised 
rights  of  common  property  in  the  soattolds  or  common  lands. 

But  there  is  no  large  quantity  of  land  enclosed  or  un- 
enclosed in  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  no  com  available  to 
support  a  large  population  or  for  export.  Apart  from  the 
ruin  caused  by  the  oppression  of  the  Stuarts,  overpopulation 
and  subdivision  are  responsible  for  the  quiet  decay  of  the 
odal  holding,  when  the  trade  which  in  early  days  made  them 
rich  hod  passed  to  other  channels. 

Passing  over  to  the  mainland,  Scotland  not  only  furnishes 
us  with  the  most  striking  contrast  between  the  requirements 
of  pastoral  and  arable  use  of  land,  but  no  part  of  the  story  of 
the  islands  so  clearly  points  the  causes  of  the  social  wrangles 
of  the  past,  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  kingly  authority,  the  effects  of  the  misuse  of 
charters,  feoffments  and  deeds ;  no  part  illustrates  more 
amply  the  difficult  economic  questions  in  later  years  caused 
by  overpopulation,  and  their  inadequate  solution  in  the  face 
of  the  varying  fortunes  of  external  war.  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  linger  a  little  over  the  story  of  Scotland,  especially 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  other  parts  of  the  islands,  and 
as  it  expresses  the  conflict  between  the  communal  and  feudal 
forms  of  society. 

The  Western  Highlanda  and  Islands. — When  we  leave  the 
com-growii^  Orkneys,  and  pass  to  the  western  side  of  the 
larger  islands,  we  come  into  a  country  unfitted  by  land  contour 
and  rainfall  for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  a  part  in  which  the 
communal  society  in  consequence  lasted  in  many  essentials 
for  a  very  long  time.     See  pp.  244-246. 
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There  is  such  a  very  strong  contrast  between  this  country 
and  the  eastern  half  of  the  islands,  that  the  historian  often 
saves  himself  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  natural  canses  by 
imagining  that  one  half  was  inhabited  by  a  wicked  race  called 
the  Celts,  and  the  other  by  an  unco  guid  people  called  Anglo- 
Saxons,  or  Teutons,  an  explanation  which  is  absurd.  But  as 
my  explanation  is  a  theory,  and  my  theory  may  not  agree  at 
all  points  with  those  taaght  to  the  young  in  our  Bohools,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  give  some  descriptions  of  the  country  written 
at  different  timee,  so  that  the  reader  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  land  of  which  we  are  treating,  and 
be  in  a  position  to  teet  the  theories  of  the  author  in  the  course 
of  the  story. 

Writii^  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Foidon  ^  says  of  the 
mainlands  of  the  Highlands  :  "  In  the  upland  districts  and 
along  the  highlands,  the  fields  are  less  productive,  except 
only  in  oats  and  bariey.  The  country  is  there  interspersed 
with  moors  and  marshy  fields.  ...  It  is,  however,  full  of 
pasturage  grass  for  cattle,  and  comely  with  verdure  in  the 
glens  along  the  watercourses.  It  abounds  in  sheep  and  horses  ; 
and  its  soil  is  grassy,  feeds  cattle  eind  wild  beasts,  is  rich  in 
milk  and  wool,  and  manifold  in  its  wealth  of  fish  in  sea,  river, 
and  lake." 

William  Marshall,  in  1794,  thus  describes  the  district  of 
Ross  on  the  western  coast :  ^  "  It  is  better  calculated  for 
grass  than  grain.  In  the  spots  where  grain  is  cultivated  it  is 
extremely  productive  ;  but  it  is  not  every  season  that  a  crop 
can  be  reaped.  The  autumnal  rains,  too,  often  destroy  the 
flattering  expectations  of  the  husbandman.  .  .  .  Cattie  is 
the  staple  stock."  Saying  that  the  Central  Highlands  enjoyed 
drier  harvests  than  Cornwall  or  Devonshire,  he  excepts  the 
western  maigin  of  the  district,  "  which  in  moisture  of  climate 
approaches  nearly  to  the  western  extreme  of  England." 

Writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Sinclair  ^  says  of  Monivaird  and  Strowan,  in  the  county  of 
Perth  :  "  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  better  fitted  to  pro- 
duce grass  than  com  ;  as  much  of  it  lies  in  steep  banks, 
abounds  with  stones,  and  is  liable  to  be  washed  away  by  the 
rains  when  in  tillage  "  ;  and  of  Moy  and  Dalarossie,  in  the 
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county  of  Inverness  :  ^  "  The  caltivated  ground  bears  bat  a 
very  small  proportion  to  that  which  \b  lying  waste,  perhaps 
hot  abore  a  fifteenth  part.  The  quantity  of  grain  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  would  require  to  be  much 
greater,  were  it  not  that  the  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  " 
furnish  them  with  flesh  and  milk  in  aid  of  other  provisions  — 
they  depend  for  rent  and  provisions  on  the  cattle." 

Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  ^  says  that  the  people  in  the  west  de- 
pended wholly  on  cattle,  the  country  being  unsuitable  for  com. 

The  Earl  of  Selkirk  "  notes  :  "  The  climate  generally  is  a 
discouragement  to  tillage — the  western  coast  and  isles  are 
subject  to  such  excessive  rains  that  a  crop  of  grain  can  scarcely 
be  secured  without  damage,  or  at  least  without  great  expense, 
difficolty,  and  uncertainty.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
farmer  will  certainly  find  it  for  his  advantage  to  keep  the 
greatest  part  of  his  arable  land  {i.e.  land  fit  for  cultivation)  in 
pasture." 

Stock-raising,  then,  being  the  staple  of  farming  for  this 
district,  the  farm  lands  were  arranged  for  its  convenience. 

Skene  "  says,  the  fields  were  not  enclosed,  bat  in  winter 
the  stock  are  penned  in  an  enclosure,  and  are  watched  by  the 
tenants  in  rotation,  who  are  fined  for  damage  if  they  let  the 
stock  out.  In  summer,  like  the  Irish,  they  take  their  cattle 
out  to  the  hills. 

TJte  Totoanhip  Farm. — Marshall^  {p.  31)  -describee  the 
township  farms  as  follows  : — Arable  land  .  .  .  divided  into  in- 
field and  outfield.  In  the  fonner  the  steading  or  town,  as  it 
was  called,  was  situated,  and  it  was  kept  in  tillage,  on  which  all 
the  manure  was  laid.  The  outfield  consisted  of  such  plots  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valleys  as  were  level  enough  and  free  of  wood 
and  stones  to  be  ploughed,  and  were  kept  in  com  and  lea 
alternately,  the  cattle  being  folded  upon  them  for  manure, 
called  tathing.  The  meadows  were  patches  among  the  fields, 
too  wet,  woody,  or  stony  to  be  ploughed,  and  placed  under 
scythe  or  sickle  for  a  scanty  supply  of  hay,  while  the  faces  of 
the  braes,  roots  of  the  hilla,  woody  or  stony  wastes  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  small  plot  near  the  house,  termed  the  doorland, 
for  baiting  horses,  were  kept  as  pasture  for  cattle  in  summer 
and  sheep  in  winter  ;  while  the  sheep  and  horses  were  pastured 
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doling  enmmer  od  the  mainland  or  hill  pa«ture  which  lay 
immediately  above  the  head  dyke,  and  contignouB  to  the 
green  paature  grounds. 

The  larger  estatee,  he  says,  are  divided  into  officiariee,  each 
consisting  of  an  ancient  baiony,  on  Loch  Tay  containing  from 
one  to  three  square  miles  of  v^ley  lands,  each  with  their  pro- 
portion of  hill ;  comprising  from  ten  to  twenty  towns  or 
farms,  each  farm  or  petty  township  being  subdivided  into 
farmletB  ;  generaUy  from  two  to  six  or  eight  in  number.  Each 
farm,  though  ever  so  minute,  has  its  pittance  of  hill  or  vale, 
and  its  share  of  each  description  of  land  ;  as  arable,  meadow, 
green  pasture,  and  muir. 

In  general,  he  says,  each  farm  reaches  across  half  the  valley, 
namely,  from  the  bum  or  river  to  the  head  dyke,  and  haa 
generally  some  portion  of  mnir  immediately  above  it,  con- 
tiguous to  the  green  paatoie  ground.  "  Where  two  pioprietois 
have  opposite  sides  of  the  same  ridge  or  general  line  of  moun- 
tains, as  frequently  happens  between  parallel  glens,  their  pro- 
perties are  determined  by  the  atmosphere  ;  by  wind  and  water 
marches  ;  the  tine  of  partition  lying  between  ezpcwure  and 
shelter ;  and  it  is  still  more  nicely  marked  by  the  tendency 
of  rain  water." 

Sir  G.  8.  Mackenzie  ^  describes  the  arrangement  as 
follows  : — "  The  glens  were  occupied  by  a  number  of  people, 
each  of  whom  paid  a  trifling  rent  according  to  the  size  of  the 
arable  land  he  possessed.  The  hills  .  .  .  were  generally  occu- 
pied in  common  by  all  the  townships  .  .  .  and  were  considered 
in  no  other  view  than  as  an  appendage  to  the  arable  land.  .  .  . 
If  any  of  these  small  tenants  reared  a  greater  number  of  cattle 
on  his  summer  pasture  than  what  he  could  maintain  daring 
winter,  he  was  subject  to  certain  loss."  | 

All  these  writers  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  under  the  stress  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  favour  large  farms  at  the  expense  of  the 
destruction  of  the  social  life  and  of  the  manhood  of  the  country. 
Sinclair,  for  instance,  in  1 796,  says  of  the  parish  of  Jedburgh  :  ^ 
"  The  oonjoinii^;  of  a  number  of  small  possessions  into  one 
has  long  been  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  cer- 
tainly haa  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  inhi^itania" 
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Sir  6.  8.  Maokeiude,  in  ISIOi^speakaof  thesyHtem  of  orofting, 
patting  poverty-stricken  people  on  the  waste,  tying  them  to 
"  improve  "  a  certain  space  annually,  and,  in  some  instances, 
to  peiform  narioiis  services  and  to  work  at  fixed  prices  when 
called  on.  He  advises  larger  farms  and  fewer  people.  The 
crofter  system  which  he  speaks  of  was  the  division  of  the  mn- 
rig  holdings  among  individuals,  the- pasture  remaining  in  com- 
mon. This  led  to  frightful  subdivision.  The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
in  the  Hebrides,  gradually  condenses  the  farms  as  the  orofts 
f&U  in  and  guards  against  subdivision.  This  means,  for  the 
change  to  bo  a  healthy  one,  emigration  or  industrial  develop- 
ment at  home. 

I  add  a  fuller  description  from  Selkirk's  Obaervationa,^*  p.  42. 
"  These  farms  consist  in  general  of  a  portion  of  s  valley,  to 
which  is  annexed  a  tract  of  mountain  pasture,  often  stretching 
to  the  distance  of  many  miles.  The  habitations  are  collected 
in  a  little  village  upon  the  best  of  the  arable  lands,  which  are 
used  ae  crofts  in  constant  tillage.  The  less  fertile  of  the  arable 
bind  on  the  outskirts,  termed  outfield,  are  only  occasionally 
cultivated,  and  every  part  of  them  is  in  its  turn  allowed  to 
rest  in  grass.  The  lands  in  tillage  are  sometimes  cultivated 
in  common,  but  are  more  usually  distributed  among  the  tenants 
in  proportion  to  their  shares  ;  seldom,  however,  in  a  permanent 
manner,  but  from  year  to  year.  Their  riches  consist  of  cattle, 
chiefly  breeding  cows  and  the  young  stock  produced  from  them, 
which  are  maintained  on  the  farm  till  of  a  proper  age  for  the 
market,  and  by  the  sale  of  these  the  tenants  are  enabled  to 
pay  their  rent.  The  number  which  each  farm  or  town  is 
capable  of  maintaining  is  ascertained  by  ancient  usage,  and 
may  be  in  general  from  thirty  to  eighty  cows  besides  other 
cattle." 

The  Western  Islands. — The  accounts  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  Hebrides  differ  only  in  the  amount  of  land  being  smaller, 
and  the  sea  being  the  boundary.  "  The  odalsjord  comprised 
the  tun  or  township,  with  its  bol  or  chi^  farm  enclosed  by 
its  hill  dyke,  which  separated  the  inner  field  from  its  soettur 
or  common  pasture.  Outside  his  home  fields  he  owned  as 
outgrounds  all  the  surrounding  land  as  far  as  he  could  throw 
his  knife."  " 
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Of  course  the  form  both  of  farm  and  cultivation  vaiied 
according  to  the  lie  of  the  land  and  the  quality  of  the  soil. 
"  The  poaseeeion  of  each  tenant,"  Bays  the  Duke  of  Argyll,*' 
"  was  divided  into  innumerable  little  plots  of  land — ^thia  in 
1776 — none  of  which  remained  in  his  possession  for  more  than 
a  year  or  a  couple  of  yeara,  the  various  plots  and  patches  being 
redivided  each  year  by  lot."  Speaking  of  the  island  of  Tiree, 
he  says  that  much  of  the  soil  is  "  pure  shell  sand,  which  yields 
a  rich  and  beautiful  pastare,  full  of  clovers  of  several  species. 
But  it  is  unfit  for  cropping,  and  liable  to  blow  over  and  render 
sterile  other  tracts."  He  adds  that  the  poor  tenants  of  small 
crofts  had  cropped  it  until  in  this  way  two  large  farms  had 
been  destroyed.  Tiree  was  singular  among  the  Hebrides  in 
having  no  waste  or  moors,  and  no  peats  for  fuel. 

Skene  "*  says,  in  the  Central  Highlands  the  townships 
averaged  90  acres  within  the  dyke,  and  260  beyond.  In  the 
islands  they  were  measured  in  penny  lands. 

"  Merks  land,"  says  Sinclair,^  ought  to  contain  1600 
square  fathoms.  To  each  one  cow  is  allotted.  The  peat 
mosses  furnished  fuel.  The  great  mountains  were,  and  had 
been  from  time  immemorial,  deer  forests. 

The  money  measure  was  used  in  the  west.  "  The  oldest 
problem  perhaps  of  our  history  is  that  the  western  half  of 
Scotland,  the  wildest  shires  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  wildest 
islands,  were  measured  and  valued  in  marklands,  shilling 
lands,  penny  lands,  farthing  lands,  long  before  money  as  an 
element  of  rent  was  known  on  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland." 
With  the  Norsemen  the  valuations  were  for  taxes  as  well  aa 
rent,  to  provide  ships  for  their  summer  expeditions.  "  The 
great  highroad  of  northern  commerce  .  .  .  passed  in  full 
stream  open  our  shores  and  islands,  bringing  with  it  a  know- 
ledge of  money."  I  leave  to  one  side  the  antiquarian  inqniry 
into  the  merk  laud,  ounce  land,  and  penny  land,  etc.,  and  their 
relative  value  with  the  ploughgate,  except  to  suggest  that  in 
the  Orkneys  a  farthing  land  was  about  Ij  acres,  penny  lands 
averaging  8  or  9  acres,  and  ounce  lands  made  up  of  18  penny 
lands.  A  farthing  land  was  synonymous  with  merk  land. 
In  North-East  Scotland  8  oxgangs  of  13  acres  make  a  plougfa- 
land,  4  ploughlands,  or  a  davach,  equal  a  pound  ^MxA  of  old 
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extent.  I  nSee  readers  to  the  iutrodnction  to  dooaton's 
O.B.,  to  Coohran-Patrick'B  MedioeveU  Seo^and,  and  Skene's 
Ceftte  Scotland,  Vol.  iii. 

I  have  taken  paine  to  describe  at  length  this  'North- 
Western  land  and  its  syBtem  of  farming,  both  because  the 
anbjeot  is  not  much  known  to  the  general  reader,  and  because 
without  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  physical  conditions 
the  reader  will  not  be  able  to  appreciate  the  story  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  took  place  here  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  to  understand  that  when  it  happened  the  small 
man  was  deprived  of  his  only  means  of  support. 

Families  in  townships,  cultivating  in  ranrig,  says^Skene, 
existed  down  to  the  nineteenth  century.  They  disappeared 
by  the  arable  land  being  separated  into  crofts,  assigned  per- 
manently to  each  family,  and  the  hiU  pasturage  taken  from  them 
for  the  purpose  of  beirtg  throum  into  grazing  farms. 

The  Value  of  the  Waste. — The  essence  of  the  change 
depended  on  this  fact  that,  owing  to  the  very  small  quantity 
of  cultivable  land  and  the  unfitness  for  com,  the  pasturage 
was  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  holdings,  but  that 
the  written  charters  and  conveyances  drawn  by  men  from 
the  east,  accustomed  mainly  to  arable  cultivation  as  the 
greatest  value,  looked  only  to  the  arable  land,  and  passed  by 
means  of  general  clauses  the  valuable  grazing  lands. 

Before  very  shortly  recounting  the  different  political  steps 
in  the  revolution,  I  insert  the  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  change  affected  the  body  of  the  clansmen  as  given  by  Mr 
Cosmo  Innee,^  a  description  which  at  one  time  or  another 
applies  equally  to  Lowland  Scotland,  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.  It  is  a  method  of  change  which  has  only  not  been 
equally  disastrous  in  other  parts  because  of  the  greater  amount 
of  arable  land  and  the  influence  of  commerce.  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  cruelty  or  injustice  was  ever 
premeditated  by  the  legislature  or  the  government— that  there 
was  any  intention  to  favour  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor, 
but  there  are  things  in  the  history  of  our  law  that  I  cannot  help 
censuring — ^the  more  because  I  believe  the  evil  was  for  the 
oiost  part  attributable  to  the  straining  of  the  law  by  lawyers 
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The  books  tdl  na  what  impediments  the  humane  law  in  favonr 
of  the  '  pair  pepil  that  labours  the  grunde  '  had  to  enoonnter 
from  the  piactidog  lawyers  of  the  day  (Kamea  and  Walter 
Rose).  I  think  as  little  humanity  baa  been  shown  in  the 
divisions  of  commons.  Looking  over  our  country,  the  land 
held  in  common  was  of  vast  extent.  In  truth,  the  arable— 
the  cultivated  land  of  Scotland,  the  land  early  appropriated 
and  held  by  charter,  is  a  narrow  atrip  on  the  river  bank  or 
beside  the  sea.  The  inland,  the  upland,  the  moor,  the  moun- 
tain, were  really  not  occupied  at  all  for  agricultural  purposes, 
or  served  only  to  keep  the  poor  "  (the  whole  tribe)  "  and  their 
cattle  from  starving.  They  were  not  thought  of  when  charters 
were  made  and  lands  feudalised.  Now,  as  cultivation  in- 
creased, the  tendency  of  the  agricultural  mind  was  to  occupy 
theee  wide  commons,  and  oar  lawyers  lent  themselves  to 
appropriate  the  poor  man 'a  grazing  ground  to  the  ueighboaring 
baron.  They  pointed  to  hia  charter  with  its  clause  of  parte 
and  pertinents,  with  ita  general  claaae  of  moasee  and  moors- 
clauses  taken  from  the  style  book,  not  with  any  reference  to 
the  territory  conveyed  in  that  charter ;  and  although  the 
charter  was  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  the  lord  had  never 
possessed  any  of  the  common,  when  it  came  to  be  divided, 
the  lord  got  the  whole  that  was  allocated  to  the  estate,  and 
the  poor  cottar  none.     The  poor  had  no  lawyers  ! 

"  I  must  go  back  for  my  great  grievance  to  the  time  when 
wide  territories  that  had  long  been  held  without  charter  first 
were  sought  to  be  held  by  parchment  tenure.  That  was  not 
a  mere  change  in  law  and  land  tenures — it  was  part  of  &  great 
revolution  in  society.  Mr  Maine  lays  it  down,  and  troly, 
that  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  history  of  any  people  is 
when  the  patriarchal  or  tribe  association  is  changed  into  the 
connection  arising  from  land— the  territorial  if  you  will— the 
patriotic  bond,  instead  of  the  patriarchal.  The  misfortune 
was  that  in  Scotland  "  (as  in  all  countries  ?)  "  all  auoh  changes 
told  agaLnat  the  poor.  A  clan  in  the  Highlanda  before  the 
fifteenth  century  lived  in  patriarchal  fashion.  The  clauamen 
looked  to  the  chief  as  their  leader  and  father,  but  what  we 
should  call  the  common  people  of  the  clan  held  thdr  oiofta 
and  pastures  from  father  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation. 
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by  a  light  aa  indefeaeible  as  the  ohief's.  No  doubt  the  olam- 
meo  followed  theix  chief  to  battle  ;  no  doubt  they  did  eervioe 
in  peace — ^ploughing  and  reaping  the  lands  round  hia  caetle 
as  well  as  their  own  ;  hot  it  was  a  free  service,  and  some  land 
they  bad  of  their  own.  The  power  of  the  chief  from  its  very 
nature  depended  on  the  good  will  of  the  whole  tribe— for  who 
was  to  enforce  a  tyramiicat  order  ?  But  the  time  came  when 
lawyers  discovered  that  the  lands  of  the  tribe  could  not  be  held 
or  vindicated,  or  perhaps  could  not  have  money  raised  upon 
them  withoDt  writ,  and  then  came  the  feudal  investiture. 
The  common  charter  was  taken  of  course  to  the  chief,  who  got 
the  whole  land  of  the  tribe  in  barony.  And  in  the  charters  of 
the  lands  of  a  great  clan  the  Crown  charter  bestowed  upon 
the  chief  sM  the  rights  of  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  with 
pit  and  gallows,  instead  of  his  old  patriarchal  authority.  It 
was  an  immense  advantage,  speaking  merely  commercially, 
to  the  lord.  He  could  now  raise  money  upon  the  security  of 
his  seisin,  could  provide  for  his  family,  could,  if  need  be,  sell 
the  lands  which  he  had  thus  acquired  in  property.  But  it  was 
not  so  advantageous  for  the  poor  clansmen,  who  had  never 
thought  of  writing  to  bind  their  patriarchal  head,  and  who 
now  found  themselves  with  no  title  of  property,  often  without 
any  written  leases  or  rentals.  They  became  altogether  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  laird,  and  fell  a  long  way  below  the 
position  which  they  had  held  before  the  lands  were  feudalised. 
That,  I  think,  was  the  most  flagrant  injustice  inflicted  by 
lawyers  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  doctrines  of  feudalism, 
which  they  assumed  were  the  same  with  the  old  patriarchal 
occupation," 

When  the  Highlander  comes  out  in  1716  or  '45,  he  is  not 
fighting  for  French  James  or  Charles  against  the  German 
Geoige,  but  for  the  social  system  against  German  and  Roman 
feudalism,  and  his  defeat  means  its  practical  extinction.  The 
history,  in  fact,  of  the  decay  of  the  communal  society  in 
Western  and  Northern  Scotland  is  a  story  of  transfer  by  legal 
documents,  when  writing  as  a  means  of  transfer  supersedes 
unwritten  custom,  of  the  common  lands  of  the  tribes  to  the 
chief  as  absolute  feudal  landholder  from  the  Crown  or  from 
some  intermediary,  a  change  assisted  by  the  absence  of  com- 
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merce  and  agriculture.  In  this  respect  it  diSera  from  th« 
history  of  Ireland. 

Notxs. —  ^  The  atatistioa  of  ISBO  give  Orkney  Islaada  scresge 
668,T24,peroMitage  under  grain  400;  Argyll  acreage  2,083,126,  penKntage 
under  grain,  1-1.  *  Bent  waa  paid  in  wadmal  cloth  and  buttar,  scat 
in  butter  and  oil.  See  Old  Lore  MiaceUany,  vol.  viii.  No.  1,  of  O.  and  S. 
Records  (Viking  Society),  as  to  this  and  aa  to  penny  lands  and  ounce 
lands.  '  Mackenzie's  Orievaneet,  pp.  102-103.  *  Vol,  i.  p.  32, 
*  O.S.,  p.  136.  *  O.S.,  p.  4.  '  Reeorda  of  lAe  Eaiidimi  of  Orknty, 
by  J.  Storer  Qouston,  p.  79.  "  Saga  of  Otaf  the  Saint  (Laing),  ch. 
110.  ■  Sverri's  Saga,  by  J.  Sephton,  p.  12S.  >"  Saga  of  Olaf  the 
Saint,  oh.  1G3.  When  in  the  nineteenth  oentury  the  disoovery  ia  made 
of  the  extraction  of  iodine  from  seaweed,  the  chiefs  proprietors  claim 
and  use  it  aa  their  individual  property.  ^  ScoUehronioon,  Book  n. 
ch.  viii.  "  William  Marshall,  General  View  of  the  Agricuiture  of  lAe 
Cmlral  Highlands  of  Scotland  (i.e.  those  of  Perthshire],  1794,  p.  117. 
"  Sinclair,  Statiatieal  Account  of  ScoUtmd,  vol.  viii.  pp.  669,  fiOl ;  voLi. 
p.  6.  '*  Though  Fordun  mentions  eheep  one  must  question  whsther 
in  earlier  daya  t£eae  aheep  existed,  aa  beaste  of  prey  lingered  in  the 
Western  Highlands  long  alter  they  were  extinct  in  other  parts  of  the 
islands.  Speaking  of  the  Oordon  Rental  of  1600  {in  Kingussie  and 
Bellie  on  the  Spey),  Innee  {ScoOieh  Legal  AnUquititt)  says ;  "  In  all  that 
vast  e8tat«  reaching  from  aea  to  sea  aod  ocroaa  ranges  of  mountains, 
now  everjrwhere  pastured  by  sheep  and  cattle,  there  is  no  payment  of 
wool  or  woollen  doth  nor  of  hides  or  skins,  nor  any  amount  of  aheep  or 
cattle  beyond  the  occasional  mart  or  wedder  for  the  lord'a  table." 
u  Survey  of  Cromarty  and  Rom  in  1810.  ^*  Obaervation*  on  Hie  Present 
State  of  the  Highlande,  1806.  "  Skene,  OeWe  SooOand,  iii.  pp.  378- 
393.  ^'  The  Outer  Hehridee,  by  W.  E.  Macbmzie,  1903.         ^'  Crofts 

and  Farms  tn  the  Hebrides,  by  the  Duke  of  Argjdl.  *<>  Celtic  ScoOand. 
"  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  voL  v.  p.  393.  **  Scottish  Legal 
Antiquities,  p.  164  et  seq. 
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Pakt  VI 

SCOTLAND,  IRELAND,  AND  WALES: 

A   HISTORICAL  RETROSPECT 

{See  ExFUkHATiov  or  TscHiacAi.  Words,  aupra,  p.  xxvi) 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

SOOTLAKD   AUD   IRELAND  TO    1170 

The  Course  of  Change  in  Scotland. — When  from  England  we 
pafls  to  Scotland  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
parts  of  the  subject. 

The  decay  of  oommimal  society  in  England,  where  it 
was  not  the  result  of  conquest  from  the  Continent  and  the 
spread  of  Roman  ideas,  was  a  natural  economic  development 
due  to  the  saitability  of  England  for  agriculture,  its  geo- 
graphical position  and  consequent  opportunities  for  commeroe 
with  Flanders  and  control  of  the  wool  trade.  It  is  not 
necessary  or  profitable  here  to  review  English  history,  apart 
from  the  history  of  mediseval  commerce  which  has  not  been 
written,  and  which  is  too  vast  and  unknown  a  subject  to 
English-speaking  people  to  be  treated  of  in  this  book. 

But  before  we  pass  to  Scotland,  the  land  of  the  mountain 
and  the  flood,  some  notice  of  political  history  is  necessary 
to  make  plain  the  change  and  its  causes  at  different  stages 
and  under  different  conditions.  I  shall  try  to  begin  where 
I  left  off  in  my  First  Twelve  CaUuries  of  British  Story — in 
1164,  to  confine  the  narrative  to  the  events  bearing  on  the 
change  from  communal  to  feudal  society,  and  to  treat  the 
parts  other  than  England  separately  as  far  as  possible.  But 
as  soon  as  narrative  history  b^ins,  all  parts  of  the  islands 
must  be  treated  together,  unless  the  story  is  to  degenerate 
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into  coiifltitutioual  history.  Otherwise  one  might  lose  sight 
of  the  fact,  for  example,  that  the  difScultiee  which  faced  the 
different  expeditions  to  Ireland  from  Wales  and  England  in 
the  years  following  1169  were  occasioned  by  the  combina- 
tions of  force  which  they  met,  not  only  of  the  native  Irish 
but  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  from  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Scandinavian  merchant- 
pirates  resident  in  the  ports  of  Dublin,  Wateiford,  Wexford, 
and  Limerick.  Henry's  expedition  had  for  its  first  object 
the  seizure  of  the  ports  in  the  hands  of  the  other  piratee. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  in  Scotland,  of  the  very  long 
and  very  hard  fought  battle  between  two  systems  of  living, 
is  influenced  by  the  physical  geography  of  the  land  ;  the 
persistence  of  the  communal  society  is  largely  a  matter  of 
rainfall.  It  is  a  country  having  a  great  variety  of  soil  and 
climate.  It  has  s  coast  on  the  west  like  Norway,  bleak  and 
mountainous,  a  coast  broken  up  into  isolated  districts  by 
long  fiords,  making  communication  di£Scult  except  by  water. 
It  has  many  large  inland  lakes  which  serve  as  main  arteries 
of  tra£Bc,  and  many  laige  islands  both  north  and  west  set 
in  stormy  seas.  The  north-west  is  cut  off  from  the  south- 
east by  the  Grampian  ranges  and  the  great  chain  of  lakes 
which  we  now  call  the  Caledonian  Canal.  The  two  great 
estuaries  of  Forth  and  Clyde  cut  off  the  soutbemmost  part 
from  the  central  districts.  As  a  consequence  it  took  a  very 
long  time  before  the  component  parts  were  hammered  into 
a  tolerably  solid  mass,  and  for  some  centuries  it  was  a  qaestion 
whose  hammering  would  be  most  effective. 

Besides  the  nature  of  the  physical  formation,  the  amount 
of  rainfall  in  the  western  half  plays  a  great  part  by  dis- 
couraging agriculture  and  the  commerce  which  may  have 
followed  it  (see  pp.  244,  246) ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
land  lends  a  perpetually  shifting  chain  of  combinations  which 
makes  it  as  difficult  to  tell  the  story,  as  it  must  have  been 
to  act  it  in  past  times. 

With  Cantyre,  Islay,  and  Galloway  almost  kissing  the 
Irish  coast  and  inviting  an  approach  to  the  Clyde,  with  Man 
but  little  further  away,  no  actors  in  events  in  the  West  of 
Scotland  could  be  indifferent  to  the  counterpart  affecting 
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their  kiiumen  on  the  Ulster  ooaet ;  the  Weat  to  hardy  seamen 
was  but  the  reeling  place  and  connecting  link  between  the 
Irish  and  SoandinaTiaos  of  the  Irish  ports  and  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands  governed  by  the  earls.  These  in  thrar 
turn  were  as  near  to  Bergen  or  Stavanger,  to  the  land  to 
which  they  owed  allegiance,  and  by  as  easy  a  sea  passage, 
as  to  the  Scottish  king  at  Perth  or  Edinburgh  ;  while  the 
English  king,  through  Chester  and  Carlisle,  could  attack  the 
Scot  by  land  from  east  or  west,  and  through  Wales  and  Ireland 
and  Man  on  the  west  by  sea.  So  the  histories  of  all  the  parts 
march  together  and  intertwine  in  a  confusing  way. 

Here  later  than  anywhere  else  in  the  islands  the  personal 
tie  survived  in  conflict  with  feudalism,  and  here  more  than 
anywhere  else  a  high-handed  feudalism  was  used  to  weld 
society  in  one. 

It  is  the  story,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  oonoemed,  of  gradaal 
encroachment  and  absorption  by  the  people  of  the  district 
round  Scone,  who  had  submitted  to  Borne  and  taken  to 
agriculture,  of  their  neighbours  north,  west,  and  south  of 
them.  In  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  two  forms 
of  society,  the  part  most  suitable  for  agriculture  becomes 
feudal  landbolding,  and  the  pastoral  districts  where  they  do 
not  retreat  before  the  plough  retain  the  personal  tie. 

David  L  of  Sootlaod, 
cU«d  1163. 

Heiuy  Garl  of  Huntingdon  m.  Ada,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Wurenne  and  Buney. 

I I   ..  _  I. 


When  Henry  II.  on  his  accession  had  reduced  the  South 
of  EIngland  to  order,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  North, 
and  heul  an  interview  in  11S7  at  Chester  about  the  possession 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England  with  Malcolm  IV.  (the 
Maiden),  who  at  the  age  of  twelve  had  in  1163  succeeded 
his  grandfather  David,  his  father  Henry  dying  in  David's 
lifetime. 
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The  sapport  given  by  David  to  his  niece  Matilda  the 
Empiees,  Henry's  mother,  in  her  oonteet  with  Stephen  had 
very  materially  contributed  to  Henry's  prospects  of  suo- 
cession  to  the  crown  of  England.  But  if  Malcolm  expected 
that  this  would  meet  with  leward  by  any  acknowledgment 
of  hia  claim  to  the  bonier  counties,  he  did  not  know  the 
nature  of  the  Ai^evin.  Henry  by  right  of  the  greater  force 
peacefully  prevailed,  Malcolm  giving  up  to  him  the  fortresses 
of  Carlisle,  Bamborough,  and  Newcafitle^  and  hia  claim  to 
Northumberland  and  to  Cumbria  south  of  the  Solway,^  the 
line  between  England  and  Scotland  remaining  from  hence- 
foriih  much  as  it  runs  now. 

It  became  established  where  it  is  now  by  custom,  a  joint 
commission  appointed  in  1222  to  run  out  a  line  failing  to 
agree,  though  they  ran  the  line  several  times.  In  1237, 
when  the  Scottish  claims  on  the  borders  were  being  discussed, 
Henry  III.  of  England  offered  to  give  to  the  King  of  Scots 
certain  manors  in  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  as  feudal 
tenancies,  an  offer  which  was  accepted  as  a  settlement,  to 
the  relief  of  all  parties. 

But  to  make  Scottish  history  and  the  relations  between 
England  and  Scotland  clear  as  they  affect  the  formation  of 
society,  we  must  go  back  beyond  1164.  The  rulers  of  Soot- 
land  looked  to  the  north-west,  those  of  England  to  the  south- 
east. Only  very  gradually  do  the  two  governments  approach 
each  other,  the  approach  taking  the  form  of  feudal  invasion 
of  the  north  through  Scone. 

When  at  first  the  Norw^ans  (or  as  they  are  generally 
called — the  Danes)  concerned  themselves  with  these  parts 
of  the  British  Isles  they  conquered  and  settled  those  coast 
districts  only  which  were  most  fit  for  cattle  raising,  for 
hunting,  for  fishing,  for  pastoral  life,  the  repUca  of  their 
own  Norway.  They  grew  crops  of  oats,  as  we  know  from  their 
Sagas,  but  the  fitness  of  this  coast  for  their  lives  as  roving 
seamen  and  as  stock  breeders  gave  the  north-western  parts 
of  Scotland  in  the  early  days  an  immense  superiority  as  a 
land  for  settlement  over  the  barren  eastern  plains. 

Some  time  previous  to  1164,  "all  the  islands,"  says  the 
£<K>it  o/  Clanrmald,*  "from  Man  to  the  Orkneys,  and  all 
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the  border  lands  from  Dumbarton  to  Caithnees,  were  in  the 
poBsefl&lon  of  the  Lochlannoch,"  i.e.  the  Norwegians. 

For  Bome  generations,  while  the  seat  of  government  of 
this  part  of  the  islands  was  crudely  shaping  itself  aboat 
Perth  and  Scone,  the  men  of  the  West  fought  among  them- 
selves to  decide  whether  their  rulers  should  be  Irish  or 
Scandinavian,  the  decision  varying  as  their  personal  interests 
or  their  political  immunity  led  to  conflict  or  to  compromise, 
and  as  the  men  of  the  North  played  ofE  the  king  of  Norway 
against  nearer  enemies. 

Meanwhile  Eastern  Scotland  pursues  a  different  develop- 
ment. Since  the  peaceful  toinsfer  of  Lothian  (the  eastern 
half  of  modem  Scotland  between  the  Tweed  and  the  fVirth 
which  had  formerly  been  colonised  by  Angles)  to  the  king 
of  Soots,  after  the  battle  of  Carham  in  1018,  thci  Scottish 
kingdom  at  Scone  had  steadily  inclined  to  the  South.  Lothian 
especially,  after  William  the  Conqueror's  invasion  of  England, 
when  it  became  the  refuge  for  discontented  Saxons  and 
Normans,  whose  military  strei^h  was  welcomed  by  the 
Soots'  ruler,  grew  in  power  and  wealth  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Edwardian  wars.  It~  is  the  only  really  Anglo-Saxon  part 
of  the  ialfinds,  if  such  a  race  ever  existed. 

During  the  reigns  of  Malcolm  III.  and  his  sons  this 
influence  of  the  Lowlands  was  increased  by  the  introduction 
of  feudal  tenure  in  the  place  of  tribal  holding  and  by  lavish 
grants  by  the  king  of  land  held  by  feudal  tenure  to  Saxons 
and  Normans  and  to  the  recently  founded  abbeys,  the  Saxons 
and  Normans  under  feudal  conditions  showing  themselves 
good  soldiers  against  the  tribal  Norse  and  Celtic  populations 
of  the  North  and  West. 

At  first  the  two  parts  East  and  West  divided  by  deep  rivers 
and  high  mountains  dwelt  apart  like  two  particular  stars. 

Soon  after  Carham,  Duncan,  the  son  of  the  lay  abbot  of 
Dunkeld,  and  grandson  of  Malcolm  II.,  became  rider  of  the 
Western  district  from  Dumbarton  to  Cheater,  called  Stratb- 
dyde,  and  when  in  1031  he  succeeded  Malcolm  as  king  of 
the  Soots,  he  drew  with  him  the  part  of  the  West  coast  between 
the  Clyde  and  the  Solway,  bringing  all  of  present  Scotland 
south  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  under  the  king  of  the  Soots. 
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But  in  Bpite  of  this  submiBsion  to  the  Scot,  that  part  of. 
the  extreme  eouth-'west  coast  of  modem  Scotland  called 
Galloway,'  the  district  bounded  by  the  river  Nith  and  the 
RhinnB  of  Kells,  comprising  the  shires  of  Wigtown,  Kirk- 
cudbright, and  parts  of  Ayr  and  Dumfries,  was  always  ready 
for  rebellion  f^inat  the  Scottish  kli^,  as  the  aUiance  of  its 
chiefa  inclined  the  territory  to  the  king  of  England. 

In  the  West,  north  of  Galloway,  and  in  the  Eaat,  north 
of  the  Tay,  the  king  of  Soots  possessed  only  a  fitful  de  Saao 
authority  dependent  on  a  display  of  force.  The  titular 
BOTereign  was  the  king  of  Norway.  The  marmoers  or  earls 
who  lived  beyond  the  Moray  Firth,  the  rulers  of  the  coast  of 
Argyll,*  the  earls  of  the  Western  Isles,  protected  by  the 
sea,  owed  obedience  to  no  man. 

They  played  off  the  king  of  Norway  against  the  power 
of  the  king  of  Scotland,  much  as  in  later  days  the  Norman 
Brace  or  Comyn  or  Balliol  played  off  Edward,  his  lord  for 
his  English  or  French  feudal  territory,  against  the  Scottish 
Committee  of  Barona  who  stood  for  the  Scottish  territory 
devoid  of  a  king.  They  called  on  the  distant  military  power 
to  protect  them  against  the  nearer  danger,  wiUing  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  long  as  they  needed  his  help  and  ignoring  his 
authority  and  reusing  help  in  return  when  the  danger  was 
past.  In  much  the  same  way  the  Puritan  of  Massachusetts 
clung  to  the  Britisb  king  until  he  had  driven  the  French 
out  of  Canada,  and  then  turned  on  the  power  that  had  saved 
him,  and  threw  the  tea  into  the  waters  of  Boston  harbour. 

The  North  and  West  would  have  been  more  dangerous 
to  the  Scottish  king  if  unity  had  given  it  power.  But  it 
was  but  seldom  that  the  scattered  sea  powers  drew  together 
under  one  head.  The  disunion  of  the  different  sections  makes 
a  story  which  might  otherwise  be  interesting  very  difficult 
to  follow. 

The  Orkneys,  where  there  were  generally  earis  of  rival 
families  %hting  each  other,  the  mainland  north  of  Inverness 
and  the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands 
north  and  those  south  of  Ardnamurohan  Point,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  each  has  its  different  fanuliee  of  shifting  rulers, 
intermarrying,    waging  war  on  each  other,  combining  in  a 
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variety  of  temporary  aUiaacee,  eometimes  united  for  a  moment 
under  one  head,  intriguing,  attacking  and  plundering  Ireland, 
England,  and  Scotland,  and  when  they  wanted  help  paying 
fealty  to  and  praying  for  the  interference  of  Norway. 

In  1029  Thorfinn,  the  son  of  the  Siguid  eari  of  the  Orkneys 
who  had  fallen  at  Clontaif,  and  grandson  of  Malcolm  II. 
of  Scotland,  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Orkneys,  and  made 
their  inSuence  deeply  felt  throughout  the  North.  His  cousin 
Duncan,  king  of  Scots,  who  represented  the  tendency  to 
southern  connection  and  feudalism,  attacking  him,  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  at  Burghead  on  the  Moray  Firth  and 
killed  in  1039  by  his  Marmoer  of  Aforay,  Shakespeare's 
Macbeth,  who  was  himself  descended  from  Malcolm  in  the 
female  line.  The  crown  of  the  Scots  passed  for  some  fourteen 
years  into  Norse  hands.  Then  with  the  help  of  Siward  of 
Northumbris,  Duncan's  son  Malcolm  III.,  nicknamed  Can- 
more,  or  Bighead,  defeated  and  killed  Macbeth  at  Lumphansn 
in  Mar  in  1057,  and  restored  the  feudal  supremacy. 

Sblcolm  III.  lessened  danger  from  Noise  rivals  by  marry- 
ing Thorfinn's  widow,  Injibjorg,  an  alliance  which  gave 
him  control  over  the  whole  country  after  s  fashion.  The 
North-West  he  rules  as  the  chief  and  kinsman  of  the  peoples, 
or  as  the  Ardri  over  many  chiefs  ;  the  South-Eaat  he  rules 
as  feudal  lord.     In  1068  he  married  St  Margaret." 

The  Struggle  between  Norwegian  <md  l^cot. — The  descendants 
of  the  two  marriages,  the  Norwegian  rulers  of  Moray  and  Ross, 
and  the  Scot  Sazonfl  who  reigned  at  Edinbni^h,  kept  up  a 
steady  unequal  struggle  for  the  mastery  for  many  genera- 
tions, the  Norse  udaUers  resisting  the  gradual  encroachment 
ot  each  new  plantation  of  Saxon  and  Norman  feudal  lords. 

After  the  three  expeditions  of  Magnus  Batfod  to  the 
West,  and  hia  unexpected  death  in  Ireland,  the  Norwegian 
chieftains  more  incline  to  their  near  neighbour  of  Scotland 
who  held  the  real  power. 

About  1160  a  decisive  defeat  at  Strickathrow  on  the  Esk 
of  Angus  MacHetfa,  the  Marmoer  of  Moray  and  Ross,  gave 
the  Scottish  king  the  opportunity  to  seize  Moray  and  grant 
it  out  to  his  advantage  to  his  feudal  barons  from  the  South. 

The  Scottish  king  had  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the 
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men  of  Galloway  or  the  Thane  of  Moray  and  Booa  in  the 
ruler  of  the  Western  Islands  and  Argyll. 

Somerled  (the  summer  pirate),  who  had  crossed  over  from 
Ireland  and  become  the  ruler  of  Argyll,  married  about  1140 
Regnildis,  the  danghter  of  Olaf  the  Red,  the  king  of  Man,  and 
Aftreoa  daughter  of  Fergus  of  Galloway. 


Fergna  of  OftUowaiy. 


out  the  R«d,  king  of  H 


Daughter  of  m.  Godred  II., 
Hurbetsgh,  king  ot  Man. 
king  of  Ir«lftDd^ 

I 


Regnildia  m.  Somerled  ot  ArgflL 


DugBld. 
The  Lords  of  Lorn  and 
Hor7eii  *ith  Mall  and 
the  smaller  islaruls. 


I 


Ron&ld  or  KeginiJd. 
The  Lords  of  the  Isles, 
Caatyre  and  Coval 
irith  Islaj  and  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  islan da. 


The  portion 
north     of 

Dug&ld. 


I 


John  of  Lorn.       Duncan.     Daughter   m.    Boderiek.  Jane  m.  Alexander 

I  I  Steward. 

Daughter  m.  Magnus  i                       i  Lema  falls   under 

Olaveson,  king  of  Dnaald.            Allan  ^^^     Efti^l"     o' 

Man.  who  goB«  with  Uist  and  Benbecnla  RoM- 

Hakon  against  granted  to  them 

Alexander.  ^fter  Largs. 

Olaf's  son,  Godred,  married  the  granddaughter  of  Mur- 
ketagh,  king  of  Ireland,  the  alliances  making  a  formidable 
combination  of  naval  force.  About  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  Henry  II.,  Somerled  invaded  the  Hebridean  Islands  as 
against  Qodred  (Olaf  had  died  in  1153),  the  invasion  resulting, 
after  an  all-night  battle,  in  an  agreement  by  which  Man,  the 
Long  Island,  Skye,  Tiree,  and  Ooll  were  to  be  held  by  Godred, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Southern  Hebrides  by  Dagald,  the  eldest 
son  of  Somerled.  Then  two  years  later,  Somerled,  watching 
his  opportunity,  invaded  Man,  and  drove  out  Godred,  who 
fled  to  Norway.  For  the  moment  Somerled  was  supreme  in 
the  isles  and  the  dales. 

Malcolm  the  Maiden,  a  boy  of  twelve,  in  addition  to  the 
aggression  of  his  feudal  cousin  Henry,  had  now  to  deal  with 
all  these  chiefs  in  revolt  at  once  ;  the  men  of  Galloway  in  the 
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South- West,  the  Norse  Thanes  of  Moray  in  the  North,  and 
Somerled  on  the  West  coast. 

Though  not  aggressive,  as  in  the  daye  of  Clontarf ,  deprived 
of  ite  sting  by  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  and  weak  by  its 
waot  of  compactness  and  absence  of  a  central  rallying  point, 
the  naval  power  of  the  western  Norsemen  was  still  very 
formidable,  especially  when  for  a  moment  inter-alliances 
brought  the  authority  over  the  scattered  territories  into  one 
hand.  It  was  never  certain  when  or  how  far  these  Celto- 
Norse  of  the  West  might  not  be  supported  by  the  power  of 
Norway.     In  this  instance  they  fought  unassisted. 

Malcolm  put  down  successfully  the  revolts  in  QaUoway 
and  Moray,  and  defeated  Somerled,  driving  him  for  the  time 
into  Ireland.  Three  years  later  Somerled  made  a  treaty  with 
Malcolm  on  terms  practically  of  independent  sovereignty  of 
such  importance  that  documents  in  Scotland  were  dated  from 
it.  But  in  1164  he  again  invaded  the  East,  and  sailed  up  the 
Clyde  with  a  great  horde  collected  from  all  parts  of  his 
dominions  on  both  coasts  and  from  the  islands  of  the  West, 
as  well  as  a  fleet  of  160  ships  from  Ireland. 

Malcolm  happened  to  meet  him  with  a  much  inferior  force 
near  Renfrew,  where  Somerled  was  utterly  defeated  and 
killed,  dying  like  Magnus  Barfod  in  an  obscure  skirmish. 
From  this  time  the  Norsemen  of  the  West  and  North  were, 
in  their  dealings  with  the  Scots,  in  great  part  on  the  defensive. 

On  the  death  of  Somerled,  his  lands  were  divided  among 
his  three  sons  :  Dugald,  the  ancestor  of  the  MacDougalls, 
the  Ijords  of  Lorn ;  Romild  or  Reginald,  from  whom  were 
descended  the  Lords  of  the  Isles ;  and  Angus. 

The  result  of  Malcolm's  war  in  Galloway  and  Moray  was 
that  feudal  holdings  were  introduced  into  these  parts  in  the 
place  of  tribal  relations.  , 

With  these  home  troubles  on  his  hands,  matters  of  so  much 
importance  and  promising  so  much  better  results  to  the  over- 
lord of  the  Norsemen  and  the  men  of  the  Isles  than  a  quarrel 
with  his  powerful  cousin,  the  Lord  of  Aquitaine,  Malcolm 
could  not  afford  to  take  his  position  with  Henry  in  bad  part. 
It  at  least  freed  him  from  all  necessity  to  keep  a  foroe  for 
offence  or  defence  on  the  Southern  borders. 
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Ab  s  reBolt  of  the  conflicts  between  East  and  Wwt  and 
North  and  South,  Scotland  became  a  land  of  mixed  races. 
The  impulse  and  the  power  of  military  feudalism,  represented 
finally  by  the  Norman  Robert  de  Brus,  was  in  perpetual 
conflict  with  the  tribal  navies  of  the  West  and  the  udallers 
of  the  North.  Though  surviving  to  a  very  late  time  as  an 
economic  force,  the  communal  society  gradually  gave  way 
before  the  South-Eastem  feudalism  and  the  Rome  that  sup- 
ported it  as  a  political  system. 

Scotland  became  a  land  of  mixed  races.  The  Norwegian, 
the  Irish  Celt,  the  Pict  was  confronted  with  the  Saxon  and  the 
Norman  from  the  South.  David's  army  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard  is  described  by  Richard  of  Hexham  in  his  Acts  of 
King  Stephen  as  composed  of  Normans,  Germans,  and  English 
Northumbrians  and  Cumbrians,  men  from  Teviotdale  and 
Lothian,  I^cts  commonly  called  Galwegians,  and  Soots. 

Earl  David  gave  the  great  district  of  Annandale  to  the 
Norman  de  Brus.  He  peopled  the  old  kingdom  of  Cumbria 
with  Saxon  and  Norman  followers. 

The  same  process  of  mixture  of  races  and  replacement  of 
communal  by  feudal  social  forms  went  on  in  his  reign  and  in 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Maiden  in  the  lands  of  Fife  and  other 
parts  north  of  the  Forth  on  the  East  coast,  which  were  filled 
with  Saxons,  Normans,  and  Flemings.  The  communal  chiefs, 
the  great  marmoers  of  districts  and  their  tribal  churches, 
were  gradually  driven  out  and  replaced  by  feudal  barons  and 
Roman  monasteries. 

To  support  his  introduction  of  feudalism,  Malcolm  removed 
the  people  of  Moray,  says  Fordun,'  and  scattered  them  on 
both  sides  of  the  Grampians,  to  prevent  their  inroads  on  the 
South.  The  struggle  goes  on  through  the  centuries,  the  com- 
mnual  ideal  giving  way  very  slowly,  in  the  absence  of  a  great 
commerce,  before  feudal  usage. 

But  it  does  steadily  give  way.  By  the  time  of  Alexander 
III.  the  Gaelic  language  had  ceased  except  in  Galloway, 
Lennox,  round  Loch  Lomond  and  the  Western  Highlands. 
It  was  not  replaced  by  a  Scandinavian  tongue.  There  was 
neither  sufficient  popular  literature  nor  commerce  to  support 
either  Gaelic  or  Norwegian  before  the   deadening  and  de- 
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struotive  influence  of  monaetio  Latin.     So  far  as  any  language 
snpplemente  this  last,  it  is  from  the  South,  English,  French, 


Apart  from  the  inherent  military  neoeesit;  which  created 
and  supported  feudalism,  there  was  no  need  for  any  change 
in  the  social  conditions  merely  because  the  tribal  units  came 
under  the  impress  of  federal  government ;  they  were  still  in 
violent  conflict ;  oommeioe  and  arable  cultivation  were  sUU 
too  slight  to  enforce  the  change.  It  came^  but  it  came  very 
dowly  and  partially,  and  it  was  sufficiently  amenable  to 
economic  conditions  not  to  come  at  all  in  the  West  except 
by  force  and  fraud. 

In  great  part  it  only  came  at  all  after  the  need  for  feudalisD) 
as  a  binding  force  had  passed  away  ;  it  then  came  in  such  form 
as  to  inflict  permanent  injury  on  a  great  part  of  the  population, 
and  check  the  beneficial  growth  both  of  farming  and  commerce. 
There  were  two  periods  of  climax  of  such  changes,  a  I^^  and 
political  climax  under  the  later  Stuarts  when  Scotland  bad 
become  a  united  country,  and  an  economic  climax  later 
operating  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  and  well  into  the 
nineteenth,  which  might  have  resulted  in  salutary  conditions 
but  for  the  influence  under  which  it  took  effect  of  feadU 
landholding  out  of  date,  and  of  commercial  theories  of  rent 
and  profit  and  loss  which  ignored  manhood  and  social  ad- 
vantage as  an  economic  asset. 

Malcolm  died  in  1166,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William  the  Lion,  who  at  fint 
followed  Malcolm's  example  and  lived  on  terms  of  close  friend- 
ship with  Henry.  He  still  claimed  the  possession  of  Northnm- 
berland  and  Southern  Cumbria,  but  being  refused  waited 
like  his  grandfather  David  for  the  opportunity  which  came 
to  him  in  U73. 

But  before  this  happened  several  events  took  place  affect- 
it^  nearly  all  parts  of  the  islands  and  of  great  importance  to 
the  meii  of  Western  Scotland,  events  which  must  be  related 
if  we  are  to  get  any  sense  of  proportion  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
islands  away  from  Westminster. 

Ireland  to  1169. — In  the  first  place,  in  the  Irish  Annals 
under  the  yearn  1128  and  1132  there  are  two  entries  which 
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Toapeotivoly  oonoem  two  chiefs  very  pTomineot  in  the  Irish 
history  of  a  later  day. 

The  firat  b  1128.^  "  As  ugly,  unprecedented  deed,  which 
caused  the  malediction  of  the  men  of  Erin,  both  lay  and 
clerical — for  which  no  equal  was  found  previouBly  in  Erin — 
was  committed  by  Tieman  Ua  Ruairc  and  by  the  Ui  Briuin, 
viz.  the  oomarb  of  Patrick  {i.e.  the  abbot  of  Armagh)  was 
openly  profaned  in  hie  own  presence  and  his  retinue  were 
plundered  and  a  number  of  them  alain  ;  and  a  young  cleric 
of  his  people,  who  was  under  a  cuilebadh  (translated  in  note 
some  kind  of  vestment  or  altar  cloth)  was  killed  there.  The 
evil  consequence,  moreover,  that  grew  from  this  misdeed  was 
that  there  was  not  in  Erin  any  enduring  protection  for  a  man 
thenceforth  until  this  injury  was  avenged  by  God  and  man." 
Then  after  noticing  a  predatory  hosting  by  Terence  O'Conor 
into  Leinster  and  to  Dubhn  (possibly  in  revenge),  is  added, 
"  the  infamy  of  this  hosting  moreover  rested  on  Tigheman 
O'Ruairc  with  his  people." 

Tieman  O'Ruarc  was  the  king  whose  wife  Devorgilla  was 
afterwards  carried  off  by  Dermot  of  Leinster,  an  event  which 
hafl  been  supposed  to  have  led  to  Henry's  invasion  of  Ireland. 

The  second  is  under  date  of  1132.^  "  The  abbot's  house 
of  Cill  dara  (Kildare)  was  captured  by  the  Ui  Ceinsellaigh,  the 
tribe  of  Dermot  M'Murrough,  king  of  Leinster,  against  the 
comarb  of  Brighid,  and  burned,  and  a  large  part  of  the  church, 
and  a  great  many  were  slain  there  ;  and  the  nun  herself  was 
earned  off  a  prisoner  and  put  into  a  man's  bed." 

Dermot  was  about  twenty-three  years  old  in  1132,  a  young 
man  with  no  very  strong  political  following.  He  had  been 
deposed  from  the  kingship  of  Leinster  by  O'Conor,  who  had 
put  in  his  own  nominee,  with  the  help  of  Tieman  O'Ruarc. 
This  led  to  a  contest  over  the  appointment  by  the  new  man  of 
an  abbess  of  Kildare.  Tieman  had  married  Devorgilla,  the 
daughter  of  Murrough  O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath.  Dermot 
had  married  the  sister  of  Laurence  O'Toole,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Ireland. 

The  Ui  Briuin  were  the  people  of  Leitrim  which  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Brefny,  over  which  Tieraao  O'Rourke 
reigned,  and  the  Ui  Ceinnsellaigh  or  O'Kinsellagh  were  the 
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tribe  ooonpying  the  district  around  Wexford,  of  which  Dermot 
M'MuTiough  was  chief.  Although  Dermot  is  not  mentJODod 
in  the  account  of  the  raid  on  Kildare,  the  responsibility  for  it 
or  for  paying  for  it  rested  on  him  as  chief  of  the  tribe. 

The  two  items  are  of  interest  if  only  to  show  how  far  Irish 
society  had  travelled  from  the  communal  state  which  had 
followed  Brian  Boru's  brief  ascendancy  before  Clontarf.  Not 
only  had  the  tribal  church,  with  its  hereditary  married  clei^, 
lost  all  spiritual  influence,  but  the  great  chiefs  and  kings 
would  appear  to  have  lost  all  fear  of  consequences  to  them- 
selves from  the  society  over  which  they  ruled,  and  in  which 
io  its  beet  state  each  was  only  primus  tTiter  parea. 

But  the  items  meant  more  than  that. 

Trav^ed  men,  commercial  men,  could  not  fail  to  see  the 
weakness  of  a  tribal  system  which,  while  it  punished  murder, 
arson,  or  rape  by  payments  in  money  (such  as  we  may  demand 
from  Prassia  for  her  many  crimes),  was  impotent  to  enforce 
the  penalty  unleea  there  was  a  central  power  able  to  organise 
force  for  its  ooUection.  The  only  remedy  was  the  pressure 
put  by  the  local  community  on  their  sinning  chieftain,  and  if 
they  themselves  had  taken  part  in  the  offence,  as  was  generally 
the  case,  their  only  remedy  was  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
cattle.  Such  a  condition  cried  for  feudalism,  for  a  power 
which  could  impose  the  will  of  the  overlord  outside  of  the 
local  community  as  to  the  penalty  and  enforce  it. 

The  one  thii^  needed  to  restore  a  healthy  tone  to  society 
was  a  strong  central  government,  an  Ardri  without  opposition. 
But  since  Clontaif  no  one  king  had  been  strong  enough  to 
,  enforce  his  will  over  all  Ireland.  The  O'Neills  of  Ulster,  the 
O'Briens  of  Munster,  and  recently  the  O'Gonors  of  Connaught, 
fought  each  other  for  the  mastery  over  the  whole  country 
with  varying  fortunes,  with  the  consequence  that  they  had 
none  of  them  been  able  to  do  the  one  duty  to  the  bleeding 
country  which  justified  the  existence  of  an  overlord,  the  dis- 
couragement of  local  wars,  and  the  protection  of  peaceful 
tribes. 

!?>-,  When  Henry  first  landed  in  Ireland  the  country  was 
calling  for  a  strong  central  authority,  for  an  impartial,  tactful, 
and  fearless  ruler,  who  should  control  both  Irish  chi^s  and 
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Nonoan-Welsh  adventurers.  It  waa  loyal  to  him  and  hifl 
Buccessors  so  long  as  they  acted  sucfa  a  part. 

But  throughout  its  history,  Ireland,  owing  to  that  stormy 
sea  passage  has  been  left  to  the  mercy  ol  deputies  with  scant 
authority,  placemen  who  served  their  own  interests  before 
that  of  their  country,  and  in  these  latter  days  a  httle  knot  of 
despicable  party  politicians  who,  ignored  by  the  Irish  people, 
are  supported  in  their  policy  of  irritation  and  obstruction  by 
the  authority  of  the  absentee  central  power  at  Westminster. 
Ireland  wants  an  Ardri  who  will  enforce  hb  will  all  over 
Ireland. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  the  O'Conors  of 
Connaught  tried  to  become  kings  of  Ireland  by  attacking  in 
turn  the  kings  and  greater  chiefs  of  Munster,  Leinster,  and 
Afeath,  and  dividing  the  territories  of  each  among  several 
chiefs,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  William  the  Lion  and 
other  Scottish  kings  divided  Caithness  between  two  rival  earis 
of  Orkney,  or  between  the  earl  of  Orkney  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  Sonthem  Hebrides  and  Man. 

The  O'Briens  of  Munster,  the  descendant  of  Brian  Boru, 
fiercely  resisted  ;  Tieman  O'Bourk'e  supported  O'Couor,  and 
Dermot  assisted  Murrough  O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath,  and 
the  O'Briens  of  Munster  against  him.  Tieman  and  Dermot 
were  from  the  first  bitter  rivals,  Tieman  following  the  Con- 
naught  king,  and  Dermot  supporting  Meath  and  Ulster. 

Shortly  before  Henry  II.'s  acoeeslon,  Murtagh  O'Loughlin,* 
the  king  of  the  Cinel  Owen,  the  tribe  occupying  the  district 
between  Deny  and  Lough  Ne^h,  began  to  bestir  himself  in 
the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  Ireland.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
Ulster  Neills,  who  had  formeriy  been  alternately  with  the 
kings  of  Meath  kings  of  Ireland.  He  received  the  submission 
of  the  Norsemen  of  Dublin  and  of  the  Norsemen  of  Limerick 
and  gave  them  1200  cows  as  their  wages,  the  expression  mean- 
ing that  they  were  his  paid  mercenaries  as  against  the  other 
k^B.  We  find  the  Saxon  invaders  taking  wages  in  the  same 
way  from  the  kings  of  Connaught  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  changing  sides  in  the  same  way  when  it  suited  them. 

In  common  with  others,  O'Conor,  O'Brien,  Dermot,  and 
Iceman  submitted  to  O'Loughlin  after  O'Conor  had  made  a 
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counter-mid,  resulting  in  the  lose  of  his  eon  and  no  cowb. 
Then  Dermot  in  1151  joined  O'Conor  in  a  final  campaign 
against  O'Brien,  who  was  utterly  crushed  in  one  battle  by  the 
allied  kings,  and  fled  to  Ulster.  This  brought  in  the  Ulster 
Ardri  again,  and  in  1 163  he  made  treaty  with  O'Conor.  Then 
he  and  Dennot  led  their  men  to  Meath,  which  they  divided 
between  the  former  king  Murrough  O'Metaghlin  and  his  son, 
excluding  Tieman  ;  and  after  defeating  him  they  took  from 
him  his  own  territory  of  the  County  of  Longford  and  the 
southern  half  of  Leitrim,  and  gave  the  chieftainship  to  his  son. 
Dermot  in  thia  raid  carried  off  DevoigiUa,  "  she  consenting," 
say  the  Four  Masters,  "  by  the  advice  of  her  brother  Melaghlyn, 
with  her  cattle  and  furniture."  The  Annals  of  Clonmacnoia 
add  "  for  some  abuses  of  her  husband  Tieman  done  to  her 
before." 

In  the  following  year  O'Conor,  by  way  of  a  side  attack 
on  O'Loughlin's  power,  invaded  Leinster  on  behalf  of  his 
henchman  Tieman  O'Ruarc,  and  handed  over  Devorgilla 
and  her  cattle  to  the  men  of  Meath.  She  apparently  went 
back  to  Tieman. 

Although  O'Conor  had  acknowledged  O'Loughlin,  he  did 
not  cease  to  make  war  ;  he  made  a  wicker  bridge  at  Athloce 
for  the  purpose  of  making  incursions  into  Meath,  and  he 
collected  a  fleet  in  the  West  and  raided  Tirconnel  and  Inis- 
howen.  O'Loughlin  brought  a  fleet  from  Man,  Arran,  Can- 
tyre,  and  the  Hebrides,  which  met  with  defeat  at  O'Conor's 
hands. 

O'Conor  died  in  1 166,  and  O'Loughlin,  with  whom  Dermot 
had  allied  himself,  became  for  the  time  unquestioned  Ardri. 
Under  him  Dermot  held  the  whole  province  of  Leinster  and 
a  vacillating  suzerainty  over  the  Norsemen  of  Dublin,  Wexford, 
and  Waterford.  Tieman,  who  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with 
Roderick  O'Conor,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  Connaught, 
waa  unable  to  revenge  himself  on  Dermot.  So  long  as 
O'Loughlin  was  Ardri  and  Demot  advanced  under  his  pro- 
tection, Tieman  was  powerless  to  renew  the  feud.  But 
his  turn  oame. 

In  1166  O'ljoughlin,  who  had  given  a  guarantee  of  pro- 
tection to  the  king  of  Ulidia  (Counties  of  Antrim  and  Down), 
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the  soietiee  for  the  guarantee  being  the  abbot  of  Armagh, 
the  king  of  Oriel  (the  part  from  Lough  Neagh  to  the  Boyne), 
and  the  Staff  of  Jesua  (a  crozier  given  to  St  Patrick  by  oar 
Lord),  blinded  him  in  defiance  of  his  guarantee.  Aa  a  result 
there  was  a  general  attack  made  upon  him  ;  he  was  defeated 
and  killed.  Roderick  O'Conor  then  acts  as  Ardri.  He  is 
crowned  at  Dublin,  giving  the  Norsemen  4000  cows  for  their 
assistance.  He  goes  into  Leinster,  takes  the  hostages  of 
Dermot  and  of  the  O'Kinsetlaghs,  leaving  him  in  possession 
of  his  tribe  lands,  and  calls  the  ohi^s  together  at  a  meeting  at 
Athboy  in  Heath,  at  which  general  intertribal  laws  were  declared. 

Meanwhile  Tieman  invades  Leinster  and  drives  Dermot 
beyond  sea.  The  meaning  of  which  most  probably  is  that 
Dermot's  tribe,  the  CKinsellaghs,  refused  to  be  responsible 
for  the  eric  which  Tieman  was  now  able  to  demand  for  the 
seizure  of  Devorgilla  and  her  cattle  long  ago.  The  Brehon 
Laws  are  very  explicit  that  those  liable  for  an  eric  fine  may 
outlaw  the  person  for  whom  they  have  to  pay  it,  thus  washing 
their  hands  of  further  responsibility,  to  which  provision  a 
chief  or  king  was  no  exception.  In  1 168  the  men  of  Meath, 
who  had  paid  800  cows  as  atonement  for  a  killing  by  their 
king,  deposed  the  king  in  consequenoe.  Further,  the  laws 
give  as  an  example,  "  a  crime  through  which  a  chief  may  be 
put  to  death ;  i.e.  to  lie  with  the  wife  of  an  external  chief- 
tain." ^^  That  the  tribe  of  Dermot  refused  to  be  responsible 
for  the  very  heavy  eric  for  their  chief's  acts,  and  allowed 
Mm  to  be  driven  away  for  a  time,  is  a  far  more  likely  story 
than  that  they  refused  to  support  him  because  of  his  failure 
to  oome  up  to  their  moral  standard,  which  is  generally  the 
reason  given  in  our  histories. 

Dermot  fled  to  the  people  with  whom  the  ports  of  Leinster 
had  the  most  intimate  trade  relations,  extending  from  remote 
times  to  the  slave  trade  of  recent  days,  the  people  of  Bristol. 
From  thence  he  crossed  to  hunt  Henry  in  his  continental 
dominions,  offering  him  in  return  for  assistance  to  acknow* 
ledge  him  as  his  overiord.  Henry  accepted  him  and  gave  him 
letters  authorising  anyone  spoiling  for  a  fight  to  help  him. 
Armed  with  these,  Dermot  started  on  his  hunt  for  allies. 

He  met  Richard  Fit^Gilbert,  called  Strongbow,  owner  of 
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the  Castle  of  Strignil  or  Chepstow,  whose  father  had  been 
made  earl  of  Pembroke  by  Stephen.  Strongbow,  himself 
under  Henry's  displeasure,  was  willing  to  help  Dermot,  but- 
dare  not  without  express  authority  from  Henry,  so  Dermot 
went  on  into  little  England  beyond  Wales,  Pembiokeehire, 
then  settled  by  the  Flemings  who-  had  been  sent  there  by 
succeeding  Norman  kings  either  as  mercenaries  or  as  exiles 
from  flooded  Holland  to  act  as  garrison  for  a  border  fortresa 
against  the  Welsh.  Here  he  enlisted  the  support  of  a  number 
of  Norman- Welsh  knights  who  were  connected  oc  the  mother's 
side  with  Wales  through  Nesta,  the  daitghter  of  Bhys  ap 
Griffith,  king  of  South  Wales,  the  FitzHenrys,  FitzStephens 
and  FitzGeraldn." 

Now  leaving  for  the  moment  both  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  Henry's  aocesBion  in  1154 
to  deal  with  events  in  Wales. 

NoTCS. — '    "  Et    totum     cotnitatum     Lodonenesem.     Wendover. 

*  Quoted  App.  I.  to  Skene's  OeUUi  SeoOand.  ■  I.e.  QaUgaidheol, 
the  land  of  tiie  Soaadinavion  stranger.  *  I.e.  Airergaidheal,  the  ooast 
land  of  the  Scandinavian  stranger.  '  Query,  in  the  lifetime  of 
Injibjorg.     Plurality  of  wives  was  a  conunon  practice  with  theee  rulers. 

*  ForduD,  Annal»,iv.,  edit.  1872,  vol.  ii.  p.  261.  '  Annals  of  Ulster, 
vol.  ii.,  R.S.,  1128.  "  Annale  of  Looh  C6,  1132.  *  Pleaae  dis- 
tinguiah  between  Murrough  O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Heath,  Devorgilla's 
brother,  and  Hurtagh  O'Loughlin,  the  Ardri,  king  of  the  Cinel  Owen 
in  Utater.  '*  A.L.  Irti.,  ii.  263.  ^  See  pedigree  of  desoendants  of 
Nesta  in  my  First  Twelve  CentuHa  of  Britivh  Story,  p.  376. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

WALBS,    SCOTLAND,    AND   IRELAND   TO   TUB   CAPTURE 
OP   WILLIAM  THE   LION 

Though  the  tribal  system  was  broken  up  earlier  in  Wales 
owing  to  its  dose  connection  with  England  than  either  is 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  in  those  earlier  days  it  existed  in  its 
fullness,  no  one  king  having  for  more  then  a  very  few  yeais 
any  superiority  of  national  control  or  being  able  to  check 
the  unceasing  war  between  the  independent  communitiee. 
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The  weakness  of  the  English  Ciown  had  nowhere  bem 
more  cleariy  shown  than  in  its  dealings  with  the  Welsh 
chiefs.  Stephen  had  never  been  able  to  assert  any  authority 
in  Wales,  the  barons  on  the  borders  barely  holding  their 
own  and  Bometimes  not  holding  it  during  the  civil  war  in 
England.  At  the  acoeecdon  of  Henry  II.  the  Welah  were 
not  threatening  the  borders  ;  the  coantry  was  more  peaceful ; 
but  the  OBual  wars  were  being  waged  between  the  chieftains 
themselves.  When  expeditions  into  the  country  were  made 
by  the  English  kings  they  too  often  resembled,  both  in 
origin  and  execution,  the  invasions  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
British  from  India. 

Henry  was  called  in  by  disputes  between  Rhys  ap  Griffith, 
prince  of  South  Walra,  and  Owen  Gwynnedd  of  North  Wales. 
He  invaded  EUntshire  with  a  large  army,  and  sent  ships 
round  to  Anglesey  from  Chester.  But  he  had  no  easy  task. 
In  Wales,  as  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland,  the  invading  alien 
would-be  overlord  could  put  pressure  on  no  responsible 
authority,  but  must  hunt  the  bandits  or  patriots,  as  they 
called  themselves,  through  bogs  and  woods  and  mountains, 
while  they,  who  would  not  meet  him  in  the  open,  fell  on  him 
in  the  passes,  and  harried  his  shipmen  in  Anglesey. 

He  at  first  met  with  serious  reverses  in  both  arms  ;  but 
eooQ  the  defence  collapsed,  the  chiefs,  with  the  exception  of 
Rhys  ap  Griffith,  coming  in  and  giving  security.  Rhys, 
sending  his  men  and  cattle  into  the  wilds  about  the  Teivy, 
held  out  for  some  time  longer  to  make  better  terms  before 
he  submitted. 

It  would  be  of  very  httle  interest  to  the  general  reader 
to  enumerate  the  acts  of  treachery  and  cruelty  on  both 
sides  which  accompanied  the  chronic  civil  wars  between  the 
chiefs,  or  between  the  border  barons,  such  as  De  Braose  or 
Rannlph  Poer  uid  Welsh  tribes.  As  an  exemplary  incident 
of  such  border  warfare,  a  chief  named  Ivor  Bach,  aided  by 
treachery  or  gross  neglect  in  the  castle,  scaled  the  walk 
of  Cardifi  Castle  in  the  night,  carried  off  WiUiam  of  Gloucester, 
the  earl,  and  his  wife  and  child  into  the  woods,  where  he 
held  them  for  ransom  after  the  manner  of  the  brigand  of 
Sicily  or  Greece.     In  1911  the  mayor  of  Cardiff  solemnly 
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urged  that  the  Ptince  of  Wslee  oaght  to  be  mveeted  in  that 
city  rather  than  in  Carnarvon  as  a  tribute  to  the  celebrity 
of  this  Welsh  "  patriot." 

Peace  in  Wales  was  impossible.  If  the  Welsh  chieftains 
did  not  do  bo,  the  border  barons  made  war,  so  that  a  series 
of  reprisals  of  this  kind  forced  Henry  again  to  a  fresh  invasion 
in  1162.  He  marched  through  Glamoigansbire  aggreesirely, 
but  Rhys  came  in  at  once  and  submitted,  which  must  have 
been  a  disappointment  to  Henry,  who  had  to  retom  home 
without  booty. 

When,  however,  Beoket  became  archbishop,  and  the  dis- 
pute betweui  him  and  Henry  waxed  hot,  the  Welsh  princes 
united  and  broke  out  t^ainst  the  marchers  on  the  bordera 
and  against  the  Flemings  in  Pembrokeshire.*  Owen  Gwyn- 
nedd  of  North  Wales  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  ally 
himself  with  Louis  VII.  of  France  against  Henry.  The 
unifying  power  of  Rome  for  the  moment  made  even  the  Welsh 
forget  their  divisions  ;  Henry's  campaign  against  the  Welsh 
which  followed  was  a  striking  example  of  the  failure  which 
always  attends  the  efforts  of  a  centralised  power  to  meet 
men  used  only  to  guerilla  warfare  by  methods  fitted  for 
opposing  oi^anised  armies,  without  providing  for  supplies. 

Henry  had  made  great  preparations  for  this  invasion, 
bringing  besides  his  feudal  levies,  mercenaries  from  the 
Continent.  He  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  country , 
having  the  woods  cleared  before  him  to  prevent  an  ambush, 
such  as  be  had  suffered  from  in  the  first  campaign.  After 
defeating  the  Welsh  he  took  up  a  commanding  position  on 
the  Bergwyn  Mountain  near  Bala. 

But  he  had  made  no  provision  for  securing  supplies  either 
for  men  or  horses  ;  his  foraging  parties  were  cut  off  in  great 
numbers  by  the  Welsh  who  hovered  round  him  ;  heavy  rain 
fell  continuously  ;  he  made  a  disastrous  retreat,  plundered 
and  harassed  by  the  men  of  the  tribes  as  he  retired. 

As  he  had  no  other  means  of  showing  his  displeasure, 
he  blinded  and  mutilated  the  hostages  who  had  been  given 
to  him  by  the  Welsh  chieftains.  Meanwhile  the  wars 
between  the  Welsh  tribes  and  the  border  barons  went  on 
unceasingly. 
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A  new  page  of  history  begins  both  for  Ireland  and  Wales 
when  in  1169,  on  Dermot's  invitation,  Robert  FitzStephen, 
with  a  Bmall  band  of  armoured  knights  and  three  bundled 
arohers  drawn  from  the  Flemings  of  Pembrokeshire, '  landed 
at  Bannow  Bay  in  Wexford,  the  first  of  three  expeditions 
of  conquest  from  Fishguard  and  St  Davids. 

From  this  time  onwards,  although  the  Welsh  tribes  still 
continue  to  ravage  the  borders,  to  bam,  to  murder  the 
Flemings,  to  assault  the  Norman  castles,  and  to  fight,  blind, 
and  mutilate  one  another,  they  become  less  dangerous  to 
the  unity  of  Britain,  as  there  is  an  outlet  for  their  energies 
in  Ireland  on  the  one  side,  and  as  light  armed  mercenaries 
in  Henry's  French  wars,  in  which  they  were  extensively 
used,  on  the  other.'  Wales  gradually  falls  under  the  feudal 
influence,  and  eventually  accepts  Roman  authority  through 
Canterbury. 

When  in  1171  Henry  went  to  Ireland  after  Beoket's 
murder,  Rhys  of  South  Wales  met  him  and  did  homage, 
giving  hostages,  horses  and  cattle.'  Henry  confirmed  his 
possessions  and  made  him  ohief  Welsh  justiciary. 

Henry  did  not  trust  to  arms  only  to  subdue  the  Welsh. 
There  was  a  widely  spread  belief  that  the  great  hero  Arthur 
was  not  dead,  but  would  come  again  to  deliver  Wales  from 
the  foreign  foe.  Henry,  to  put  a  check  on  any  such  childish 
superstition,  opportunely  found  Arthur's  bones  at  Glaston- 
bury (where  he  may  very  probably  have  been  buried),  with 
all  the  proper  accompaniment  of  wondrous  size  of  limb, 
immense  coffin  of  a  tree,  Owenhyrwar  with  her  golden  hair 
intact,  an  inscription,  and  so  forth. 

As  an  additional  inducement  to  peace  he  gave  his  natural 
sister  Emma  as  wife  to  David,  son  of  Owen  Owynnedd, 
Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Welsh  were  comparatively  quiet  for  the  rest  of 
Henry's  reign,  Rhys  and  a  great  many  of  the  Welsh  princes 
coming  on  several  occasions  to  rendw  their  homage. 

In  th&  meantime  Dermot  took  steps  for  his  safety  in  case 
the  promises  of  the  Norman  Welshmen  were  not  kept. 
Coming  back  accompanied  by  a  few  Flemings,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  resist  Roderick  and  Tieman  O'Ruarc,  he  gave 
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hostagee  to  Roderick  for  posseesion  of  ten  cantreds  of  his 
own  native  territory  and  a  hundred  ounces  of  gold  to  O'Bnarc 
for  his  erinach  or  atonement  for  the  wrong  done  fomteen 
years  before.  The  incident  was  closed.  It  was  s  point 
(you  may  call  it  a  weak  or  strong  point  according  to  your 
view)  of  the  communal  system  that  a  wrong  once  compensated 
by  payment  according  to  customary  rule,  the  offender  was 
not  proceeded  against  further.  Having  now  two  Ardiis, 
Roderick  and  Henry,  Dermot  waited  to  see  which  was  the 
stronger. 

The  Noreemen  of  Wexford. — When  the  first  expedition 
landed  at  Bannow,  they  notified  I>ermot,  who  sent  600  men 
to  their  assistance.  The  combined  force  then  attacked  the 
Norsemen  in  Wexford,  who  after  a  stoat  resistance  sur- 
rendered. They  then  moved  to  attack  in  turn  Ossory, 
Offelan,  Glendalough,  and  other  parts  of  Leinster,  assisted 
by  the  Norsemen  of  Wexford  and  by  the  Leinstermen  now 
returning  to  tbeir  allegiance. 

As  Dermot  had  submitted  to  Roderick,  the  Ardri  had 
no  cause  to  intertere  with  him  while  he  reduced  his  former 
province  of  Leinster  to  order.  He  followed  only  the  usual 
course  in  employing  foreign  mercenaries.  But  when  his 
hostings  assumed  a  dangerous  aspect,  Roderick  with  Tieman 
O'Ruarc  and  O'Melaghlin  of  Meath  and  the  Norsemen  of 
Dublin  invaded  Leinster  and  tried  to  persuade  Dermot  to 
give  up  his  new  allies,  "  and  they  set  nothing  by  the 
Flemings."  Dermot  temporised,  but  gave  his  son  as  a  hostage 
to  Roderick,  and  promised,  if  Roderick  would  leave  him  in 
peaceable  possession  of  Leinster,  to  send  them  away  and  to 
bring  in  no  others.  He  probably  meant  to  keep  his  word. 
Roderick  and  his  allies  retired,  for  the  present  satisfied. 

Maurice  de  Prendei^ast,  who  may  have  heard  of  this 
compact,  changed  sides  and  joined  the  kii^  of  Ossory  with 
200  men,  a  prophetic  forecast  of  the  future  conditions  of 
Ireland,  doomed  to  be  given  over,  away  from  any  strong 
central  government,  to  the  quarrels  of  the  invaders,  who 
in  varied  disputes  take  wages  as  the  mercenaries  of  the 
native  kings. 

After  Roderick  had  received  a  temporary  satiafaotion, 
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farther  roinforoement  osme  from  South  Wales,  first  under 
Maurice  FitzG«rald,  then  under  Raymond  Le  Gros,  and  in 
August  1170,  the  expedition  of  Stiongbow. 

Various  raids  were  undertaken.  fltzStephen  made  an 
expedition  to  Limeriok  to  assist  Donnell  O'Brien  of  Munster, 
who,  as  the  descendant  of  Brian  Bora,  claimed  the  whole 
province,  half  of  which  had  been  given  by  Roderick  to  the 
M'Carthies.  O'Conor  came  with  a  fleet,  but  O'Brien  worsted 
him  with  the  help  of  his  new  allies. 

The  Norsemen  of  Waterford. — The  Norsemen  of  Waterford, 
who  were  assisted  by  the  Irish  chiefs  of  the  neighbourhood, 
attacked  the  new  invaders.  Raymond,  after  an  unsuccessful 
sally  upon  them  from  his  entrenchments,  drove  a  number 
of  cattle  collected  in  his  lines  out  upon  the  enemy,  and 
advancing  behind  them,  in  the  confusion  that  followed  in- 
flicted upon  them  a  crushing  defeat.  Then  Strongbow  and 
the  others  take  Waterford  ;  the  most  powerful  persons  in 
the  city,  says  Began,  are  Reginald  and  Sitric,  clearly  Scandi- 
navians. Here  Strongbow  married  Dermot's  daughter  Eva, 
and  leaving  a  garrison  in  Waterford  they  set  out  to  attack 
the  great  Norse  stronghold  of  Dublin. 

The  Norsemen  of  Dvblin. — ^The  Scandinavians  of  Dublin 
under  Asgall  or  Hascnlf  their  king,^  in  spite  of  his  4000  cows 
given  them  as  wages,  deserted  their  Ardri  Roderick  and  sent 
Archbishop  Laurence  O'Toole  to  treat  for  peace  with  Dermot 
and  "  the  pirates  whom  he  brought  with  him  from  the  east." 
A  truce  was  agreed  on.  But  in  the  face  of  the  truce  Raymond 
Le  Gros  and  Miles  de  Cogan  fought  their  way  in  and  began 
a  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  Asgall,  with  some  of  his 
people,  escaped  to  the  Hebrides,  and  Dermot  and  Strongbow 
seized  the  city.     In  May  II71  Dermot  died. 

He  had  agreed  as  the  price  of  his  assistance  that  Strongbow 
should  succeed  him  in  Leinster.  But  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  tribes  over  whom  Dermot  had  ruled  would  without  a 
struggle  accept  the  stranger  as  ruler.  The  Irish  deser^ 
Strongbow,  and  while  the  Leinster  men  attacked  Waterford, 
Roderick  O'Conor  with  a  great  levy  besieged  Dublin,  having 
killed  the  hostages  given  to  him  by  Dermot.  The  Norsemen 
of  Wexford  lell  upon  FitzStephen,  defeated  him  and  shnt 
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him  Dp  with  a  email  force  in  a  fort  vhioh  he  had  built  on  a 
rock  at  Carrick  near  the  town. 

Ahoat  the  same  time  Asgall  and  John  the  Had,  a  Noisenun 
from  the  Orkneys,  with  sixty  ships  full  of  Norwegians  from 
the  Western  Isles,  sailed  up  the  Liffey  and  beai^ed  Dnblin 
from  the  sea. 

The  situation  in  Dublin  was  so  desperate  that  Strongbow 
offered  Roderick  to  do  fealty  to  him  for  Leinster.  .  But 
Roderick  will  give  him  nothing  but  the  cities  usually  held  by 
the  Norwegians,  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  setting  o0 
the  one  set  of  foreign  pirates  and  traders  against  the  other. 

Then  the  unexpected  happens.  The  garrison  of  Dublin 
under  Milo  de  Cogan  make  a  sally,  taking  the  Norw^pans 
of  the  Islee  both  in  front  and  rear.  Tbey  kill  Asgall  or 
Hasculf  and  John  the  Mad,  and  the  fleet  sails  back  to  the 
Western  Isles  and  the  Orkneys,  leaving  the  Saxon  to  deal 
with  the  Irish  levies. 

Another  sally  takes  Roderick's  camp  by  surprise,  and  the 
Ardri  and  Tieman  O'Ruarc  arc  routed  with  great  slaughter. 

Henry's  Expedition. — ^The  next  event  of  importance  is 
the  landing  of  Henry  himself  in  Ireland  in  October  1171, 
bringing  with  him  a  fleet  of  240  ships  manned  and  armed 
and  victualled  from  all  his  dominions.  Most  interesting 
particulars  of  the  contributions  of  hogs  and  beans  and  wheat 
and  cheese  and  herrings  and  hay  and  oats,  almonds  and 
spioes,  of  canvas  to  cover  and  mats  to  place  under  the  wheat, 
handmiUs,  wooden  towers  (carried  "  knocked  down  "  as  the 
American  would  say),  axes,  pickaxes,  spades,  nails,  carts, 
waggons,  measures,  ships'  apparel,  men's  apparel,  skins  of 
otters  and  mountain  cats,  and  divers  other  things  contributed 
by  the  different  counties  all  over  England,  will  be  found  in 
CD.  Irel.,  vol.  i. 

Henry  assembled  his  fleet  at  Hilford,  "and  there  in  the 
contre  abode  with  his  host  longe  whyle  ar  he  had  wynd  to 
passe  "  to  Waterford  and  so  to  Dublin.  The  prevailing  wind, 
which  is  from  the  south-weet,  from  which  the  roadstead  of  j 
Fishguard  is  protected,  blows  direct  into  the  mouth  of  the  ' 
Haven,  making  it  a  difficult  base  from  which  to  saiL  He 
stayed    in    Ireland   long   enough    only   to    receive   the    snh- 
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miBsion  of  Irish  kings  and  to  arrange  the  territorial  ambitions 
of  the  aciventurera.  Then  he  flew  back  to  England  to 
combat  the  insurrection  of  his  sons,  the  young  Henry, 
the  treacherous  Richard,  and  the  rebellious  barons  of 
England,  supported  by  the  same  combination  which  after- 
wards for  similar  reasons  faced  John,  of  the  king  of  France, 
the  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  princes  of  Wales.  In  both 
cases  the  Irish  grantees  stood  firm  and  helped  the  kings 
against  their  enemies.  Strongbow  crossed  to  help  Henry 
with  an  Irish  force,  which  the  author  of  the  Song  of  Dermot 
and  the  E!arl  thinks  was  largely  responsible  for  the  defeat 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester  in  the  east,  which  turned  the  fortunes 
of  the  war. 

The  defeat  of  the  men  of  the  Orkneys  and  the  Isles  at 
Dublin  would  seem  to  have  afforded  William  the  Lion  of 
Scotland  a  good  opportunity  to  assert  further  authority  over 
them.  But  he  had  turned  his  eyes  too  far  to  the  south, 
and  one  result  of  Henry's  struggle  with  his  sons  and  barons, 
as  every  student  of  English  history  will  learn,  was  the  capture 
of  William  as  he  tilted  under  the  walls  of  Alnwick  on  a  raid 
into  England,  and  his  forced  acknowlet^ment  of  Henry's 
suzerainty. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  history  one  feudal  overlord 
claims  authority  over  all  parts  of  the  islands, — ^in  some  parts 
ui  the  exercise  of  undoubted  authority,  in  others  by  virtue 
of  a  temporary  submission  to  the  greater  force,  as  where 
the  princes  of  Wales  and  Roderick  of  Connanght  make 
submission,  in  others  by  taking  hostages  of  kings  and  chiefs 
for  good  behaviour,^  in  others  by  conferring  dominium  by 
right  of  conquest,  as  where  Henry  gives  Ulster  to  John  de 
Couroy  if  he  can  subdue  it. 

CoTtiineatal  Feudalism  in  Ireland. — But  this  extension  of 
feudalism  is  continental ;  it  is  not  the  system  which  William 
the  Conqueror  inaugurated  for  England  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
The  eommunal  society  exists  side  by  side  with  the  feudal 
society  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  ;  the  Angevin  over- 
lord, oocuined  with  continental  wars,  using  his  war  energies 
in  France  with  the  Isles  as  a  bank  and  recruiting  depot, 
does  not  concern  himself  with  the  form  of  tenure  by  which 
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the  followers  of  the  Irish  grantees,  or  of  ttie  Welsh  border 
barons,  or  of  William  the  Lion,  hold  from  his  tenants  in  ohl^, 
so  long  as  his  feudal  dues  are  paid.  He  is  overlord  only, 
the  feudal  chief  tenants  dealing  as  they  please  with  their 
granted  lands. 

He  makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  rival  systeoiB 
of  society.  His  own  direct  followen  hold  of  him  as  feudal 
tenants.  He  gives  Lunster  to  Strongbow  to  hold  from  him 
as  a  feudal  tenant,  a  fief  which  descends  to  the  great  William 
Earl  Marshal  who  marries  Strongbow's  daoghter,  and  becomes 
after  him  not  only  eari  of  Leinster  but  eari  of  Pembroke. 

Strongbow,  it  is  true,  portioned  out  Leinster  in  fiefs  among 
the  Geraldines  and  others  of  the  first  expeditionary  forces 
as  feudal  tenants.  But  the  Irish  under  them,  where  they 
paid  any  dues  at  all  to  the  invaders  except  in  reply  to  force, 
kept  up  the  tribal  customs  of  coyne  and  coshering.  And 
by  degrees  the  feudal  lords  left  alone,  away  from  the  support 
and  authority  of  the  king,  compromised  for  their  dues,  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  the  Irish  chief  as  well  as  the  Norman 
baron,  and  took  the  best  of  both  systems.  They  lived  upon 
their  people  as  tribal  chiefs,  they  intermarried,  they  fostered 
with  them  ;  they  were  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  emigrants 
from  the  larger  island,  who  through  the  centuries  have 
succumbed  to  the  glamour  of  Ireland. 

Henry  had  all  the  shrewdness  of  a  great  diplomatic 
politician.  He  did  not  unduly  interfere  with  the  sovereignty 
of  his  great  vassals,  unless  they  might  be  supposed  to  be 
plottiiLg  rebellion.  He  never  bothered  himself  about  the 
North-West  or  even  about  Galloway,  so  long  as  they  were 
peaceful  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  collection  of  his  feudal 
dues.  Anything  beyond  that  was  William's  business,  to 
receive  Henry's  support  if  necessary,  which  brings  us  back 
again,  after  this  apparently  irrelevant  excursion  to  Ireland 
and  Wales,  to  the  home  of  Asgall  and  John  the  Mad  and 
the  men  who  manned  the  ships  that  attacked  Strongbow 
and  MUo  de  Cogan  in  Dublin. 

NOTBS. —  *-  The  same  thing  happened  when  John  was  in  the  height 
of  the  war  with  hie  barons  and  with  Louis  of  Franoe.  *  In  1194 
Richard  has  to  oome  to  Portsmouth  to  compose  fights  between  Welsh 
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merceoaries  and  the  Brabaatera.  Froisaart  desoribeB  the  WelshmeD 
at  Creoy,  fighting  on  his  own  side,  aa  "  oertayne  rasoallee  (common  men] 
afote  with  great  knyvee."  *  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  partiea  on 
occaaion  hataged,  blinded,  or  emasculated  the  hostages,  this  giving  of 
hoatagee  ia  remarkable.  *  The  Annala  of  Looh  Cd  call  hi™  AxoU 
MaoTorcaill.  Gimldus  latiniaea  it  into  Haaculphue.  '  Henry  takes, 
say  the  Annals  of  Looh  G^,  the  hostages  of  Leinater  and  of  the  men  of 
Meath  and  of  Cavan  and  Leitrim  (the  Ui  Briuin)  and  of  the  territory 
from  Lough  Neagfa  to  the  Boyne  (Oriel)  and  Ulster  (XJladh). 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE   ISI^NDa   FBOH   THB   CAPTUKB   OF  WILLIAM  THB    LION 
TO   THB   DBATH   OF   THB   MAID   OF   NORWAY 

It  is  now  neoessary  to  tell  shortly  the  incidentB  of  miUtary 
and  political  history  which  accompany  the  gradual  extension 
of  the  feudal  power  of  the  Scottish  king  over  the  people 
of  the  West  and  North.  In  the  first  instance,  the  story  is 
one  of  conflict,  when  they  are  not  fighting  among  themselves, 
between  the  several  communitieB  north  and  west  of  the 
Grampians,  under  their  marmoers,  hersiis,  a&d  other  rolers, 
all  men  claiming  a  common  interest  in  the  land,  of  the  one 
part,  and  on  the  other  part,  the  encroaching  feudal  lords 
of  the  South-Eaat,  holding  their  lands  as  tenants  of  the 
Scottish  king. 

In  this  initial  period  the  two  kings,  the  king  of  Norway 
and  the  king  of  Scots,  inteifere  only  at  intervals,  as  their 
interests  as  overloids  are  affected.  The  king  of  Soots  is 
gradually  drawn  on  by  necessity  to  encroach  on  his  neighbours 
and  to  assert  his  feudal  authority.  But  he  goes  slowly,  for 
he  wishes  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  Norwegian  overlord  of 
the  Islesmen.  When  later  on  the  power  of  Norway  fades 
away,  the  king  of  Scotland  attempts  to  aasert  a  greater 
authority  over  his  own  feudal  tenants,  and  a  struggle  begins 
to  which  the  communal  societies  of  the  Weet  give  fitful 
support  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  narrative,  in  its  earlier  parts  at  least,  may  be  confused, 
tedious,  and  difficult  to  follow  as  the  scene  shifts  from  one 
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district  to  another  part,  but  it  eketohee  the  stages  of  the 
gradual  absorption,  through  the  unity  of  the  com  growers 
of  the  E&st,  a  unity  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Rome 
and  Roman  ideas,  of  the  naval  and  paatoial  people  of  the 
West  and  North  divided  into  amall  tribal  units,  and  in 
oonaequence  ever  disagreeing  among  themselves. 

The  treaty  of  Falaise,  by  which  William  acknowledged 
Henry  as  his  overlord,  wa«  signed  in  1174.  After  tfaia,  with 
his  hands  free  in  the  South,  the  work  of  feudalising  the 
North  and  West  went  on  steadily.  He  was  given  plenty 
of  opportunity.  Sometimes  aggressive  rebellions  of  the 
chiefs  called  out  military  expeditions,  in  the  course  of  which 
colonies  of  Norman  and  SaKon  soldiers  were  planted  in  the 
centres  of  disturbance  f  but  just  as  frequently  the  Scottish 
king,  after  defeating  the  rebels,  turned  the  leading  chiefs  into 
earls  and  barons  to  hold  the  lands  of  their  tribes  from  him 
on  feudal  tenure. 

QaUowai/. — Qalloway  was  the  most  troublesome  of  these 
outlying  parts  and  the  latest  to  be  brought  thoroughly 
under  control.  The  men  of  Galloway  owed  allegiance  to  no 
overlord,  and  played  oS  the  king  of  Scots  against  the  king 
of  England  or  the  kiug  of  Norway.  Henry,  as  a  tie,  married 
a  female  relation  to  Uchtred  the  son  of  Fergus,  the  chief 
of  this  country,  and  Gilbert,  another  son,  took  oocasion  to 
murder  Uchtred  his  brother  in  a  very  brutal  fashion  in  1174. 
Henry  sent  a  force  against  him,  and  he  promised  to  pay 
£1000  as  a  fine.  But  it  is  an  example  of  the  difficulties  of 
imperial  finance  in  those'  days  that  at  his  death  in  1185, 
£838,  lis.  8d.  remained  unpaid,^  and  though  the  amount 
remained  on  the  books  for  some  time  it  was  eventually 
written  ofi  as  a  had  debt.  It  was  from  this  Gilbert  that 
the  great  Scottish  patriot,  the  Norman  Robert  le  Bras, 
the  murderer  of  Comyn,  was  descended  on  the  mother's  side. 

The  Bruce  family  was  a  very  good  example  of  the  growth 
of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  families  of  Scotland,  of  whom  bo 
many  held  land  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  families  which 
were  a  permanent  danger  to  the  peace  of  both  countries, 
and  thorns  in  the  flesh  of  both  kings,  such  as  Balliol,  Bruce, 
Cumin,  Douglas,  Dunbar,  Gordon,  Hamilton,  IJndsay,  Maule, 
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Smclair,  Stuart,  and  Wallace.  Unchecked  by  a  great  central 
power,  these  houses  had  many  chances  of  appreciation, 
connected  as  they  were  by  descent  and  by  marriagee  with 
heiresses  of  Anglo-Norman,  Highland,  Scandinavian,  and 
Irish  houses,  by  that  means  joining  hoose  to  house  and 
field  to  field,  a  condition  which  told  against  the  success  of  the 
leaders  of  commoual  society,  who  had  no  such  opportunity 
for  buildii^;  up  the  possessions  of  their  individual  families 
except  on  a  very  hmited  scale  apart  from  the  common 
ownership  of  the  joint  family  or  sept. 

David  E!arl  of  Huntingdon,  who  died  in  1219,  the  younger 
brother  of  William  the  lion,  had  three  daughters  by  his  wife 
Matilda,  who  was  the  daoghter  of  Ranulf  Earl  of  Chester. 
The  eldest,  Margaret,  mamed  Alan  of  Galloway,  who  for 
his  third  wife  had  the  daughter  of  the  Anglo-Irish  noble 
Hugh  de  Lacy.  Margaret  and  Alan  had  two  daughters, 
Devergoil,  who  married  John  Balliol  of  Harcourt  and  Barnard 
Castle  and  of  Nyvell  in  Normandy,  the  father  of  Balliol  the 
claimant,  aud  Mary,  who  married  John  Comyn  Lord  of 
Badenoch. 

The  Bruce  Family. — David's  second  daughter,  Isobel, 
married  Robert  le  Bras  of  Cleveland,  YorkBhire,  and  Annan- 
dale.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Sires  de  Breaux  between 
Cherbourg  and  Vallonges,  who  came  into  England  at  or 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  one  Robert,  who  accompanied 
William,  receiving  ninety-four  manors  in  Yorkshire.'  The 
next,  Robert,  received  Annandale  ^  from  King  David  I.  when 
he  was  feudalising  Galloway,  a  giant  confimed  to  his  son 
Robert  by  William  the  Lion.  The  father  fought  for  Stephen 
and  the  son  for  David  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  Uke  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  branches  of  a  family  in  our  day. 

Then  comes  Robert,  who  married  Isobel  the  daughter 
of  William  the  Lion  ;  then  a  William  who  died  tn  1216, 
and  then  the  Robert  who  married  Isobel  the  daughter  of 
David  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

Finally  comes  Robert  te  Brus,  "  the  Competitor,"  who 
married  Isobel  de  Claie,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
dying  in  1295  ;  his  son  Robert,  who  was  Governor  of  Carlisle 
from  1206-7  ;  and  his  son,  Robert  I.,  King  of  Scotland. 
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Robert  the  Govemor  of  GarliBle  married  Martha  or 
Marjorie  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  E^rl  of  Carrick, 
who  was  grandson  of  Gilbert,  son  of  Fergus,  Lord  of  GfJloway, 
and  gave  to  his  son  the  earidom  of  Carriok  in  his  lifetime. 
The  son  Robert  I.  married,  first,  Isabel  the  daughter  of  the 
Eaii  of  Mar,  and  secondly,  Ellen  de  Bui^,  daughter  of 
the  Karl  of  Ulster,  tracing  through  him  a  descent  from 
Roderick  O'Gonor,  the  Ardri  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of 
Henry  n. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  both  eon  and  father 
attacked  the  forces  of  the  Scottish  guardians  at  Dumfries, 
and  in  1304,  just  when  Edward  was  remitting  his  debts  and 
giving  him  fresh  proof  of  his  confidence,  the  son  entered  into 
a  ooDspiracy  against  faim  with  several  other  nobles.  In 
1306  he  took  refuge  in  Ireland  after  his  defeat  at  Methven. 

Moray. — After  this  digression  of  pedigree  we  retom  to 
the  communal  societies.  There  was  always  a  oaose  for  war 
and  unexpected  attack  from  the  North-West  owing  to  the 
claim  of  the  descendants  of  Malcolm  Canmore  through  hid 
Notse  wife  Injibjorg  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  In  IISI 
William  was  faced  with  such  an  attack  by  one  Doni^d  Ban, 
the  son  of  WiUiam,  who  was  the  son  of  Duncan  the  son  of 
Injibjoi^.  It  was  six  years  before  William  was  able  to  put 
down  this  rising. 

The  Isles  and  Man. — In  the  meantime  Somerled's  sons 
in  the  Isles  were  fighting  among  themselves  and  gathering 
strength  which  might  be  dangerous  to  the  king  of  Scotland. 
In  1187  Oodred,  the  king  of  Man,  died,  leaving  a  son  Olaf. 
a  minor,  by  his  wife  Affreca,  and  other  sons  of  full  age, 
Reginald  and  Ivar.  The  Manxmen  elected  R^inald  a^^ 
regent  during  Olaf's  minority,  and  Reginald  usurped  the 
kingship.  In  him  and  in  his  alliances  the  naval  strength 
of  the  Western  powers  and  the  danger  to  the  king  of  Scot« 
and  to  Henry's  newly  formed  kingdom  of  Ireland  reached  a 
climax. 

In  1189  Richard  I.,  to  finance  his  expedition  to  the 
Elast,  sold  back  his  rights  over  Scotland  to  William,  but 
in  the  confusion  into  which,  in  the  absence  of  Richard,  the 
Engluh  State  fell,  there  was  no  need  for  provision  against 
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attack  on  this  side.  William  waa  left  free  to  deal  with  the 
North  and  West. 

The  Orhneya,  Isles,  Man,  and  Ireland. — When  in  1198 
Harald  the  elder,  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  killed  Harald  the 
younger,  William,  not  waiting  for  the  Norwegian  overlord 
to  interfere,  offered  Caithness  to  Reginald  of  Han  for  its 
occupation  and  conquest.  Reginald  joined  forces  with  John 
de  Conrcy,  who  was  engaged  on  his  own  account  in  subduing 
Ubter,  and  who  had  married  Reginald's  sister  Affreca. 

They  brought  a  joint  fleet  to  Caithness,  occupied  it,  and 
left  lieutenants  to  govern  there.  But  as  soon  as  they  were 
gone  Harald  came  and  occupied  the  country  again. 

But  other  events  led  to  William's  further  interference. 
David  I.,  in  his  missionary  zeal,  had  founded  bishopries  in 
Moray  and  Caithness,  no  doubt  much  needed,  but  posts 
which  were  not  particularly  SE^e  or  pleasant,  g^ierally 
occupied  by  men  of  some  military  quality.  As  the  Bishop 
of  Caithness  had  intrigued  against  him,  Harald  seized  him, 
cut  out  his  tongue  and  blinded  him.  When  this  became 
known  a  fearful  penance  was  enjoined  by  Innocent  III, 
But  no  one  was  anxious  to  be  the  messenger  to  the  earl, 
so  the  spiritual  weapon  brought  no  remedy. 

William  undertook  the  work,  went  north  and  attacked 
Harald  with  effect,  making  him  pay  a  lai^e  compensation 
to  him,  William,  and  mutilating  his  hostage  Thorflnn.  But 
he  allowed  Harald  to  retain  Caithness,  holding  it  as  from  him. 

The  Isles  and  Ireland. — The  Western  men  meanwhile 
turned  their  attention  to  Ireland.  In  1205  Reginald  with 
a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships  joined  John  de  Courcy,  who  had 
joined  with  O'Neill  and  the  Cenel  Eloghain  to  make  himself 
master  of  Ulster.  But  Walter  de  Lacy,  Henry's  justiciar, 
met  them  and  routed  tBem,  "  and  they  afterwards  departed 
without  obtaining  power."  ^ 

Somerled's  descendants  were  still  fighting  among  them- 
selves when  in  1210  John,  going  to  Ireland,  sent  a  ship  force 
to  raid  Man. 

In  that  year  Angus,  the  son  of  Somerled,  and  his  sons 
were  killed  by  the  sons  of  Reginald  of  Man,  and  their  terri- 
tories in  the  Isles  annexed.     But  on  R^^ald's  death,  Bute 
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was  Beized  by  Alexander  the  Seneschal  or  High  Steward  of 
Scotland.  He  had  married  Jane,  the  great-gzand-daughter 
of  Somerled,  another  step  in  the  piocefiB. 

Man. — In  1219  R^;inald  copied  John  of  England,  handing 
over  Man  to  the  Pope  as  a  fief,  He  did  homage  to  Heniy  III., 
being  retained  hke  Macous  in  earlier  da^  ^  to  keep  the  seas 
clear.  In  1229  Olaf,  his  young  half-brother,  killed  him, 
expecting  to  succeed  to  faia  power.  But  here  Hakon,  king 
of  Norway,  interfered,  sending  his  own  official  to  Man  with 
a  fleet  who  attcwked  and  defeated  the  party  of  Somerled 
and  the  Isles  and  controlled  Man. 

The  continued  insurrections  in  Moray  and  Ross  of  the 
MacHeths  and  MacWilliams  gave  William  the  Lion  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  He  had  friendly  relations  with  John  of 
England,  which  enabled  him  to  deal  with  these  nearer  dangers. 
Hifi  daughters  were  handed  over  to  John,  through  whom 
^hey  were  married  to  Anglo-Norman  nobles,  drawing  closer 
the  bonds  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  strengthening  the 
feudal  powers. 

^ora^.— In  1214  William  had  invaded  Moray,  and  re- 
ceived the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Earl  of  Caithness, 
the  son  of  Eail  Harald  of  the  Orkneys.  But  after  his  death 
in  this  year,  his  young  bod  Alexander  II.,  thai  eighteen 
(1214-19),  was  enticed  into  the  combination  against  John, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  operations  against  the  men  of 
Moray  and  the  West  to  local  men.  In  1215  a  revolt  of  the 
MacHeths  and  MacWilliams  in  Ross  was  put  down  for  him 
by  Fergus  Maclntagart,  who  was  then  created  Earl  of  Rose, 
another  step  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  country.  In  1236 
he  h^ped  Alexander  to  incorporate  Galloway  with  Scotland. 

Id  1221  Roderick,  the  son  of  Reginald  of  the  Isles,  joined 
the  MacHeths  in  a  further  revolt.  Alexander  II.,  who  had  just 
been  married  at  York  to  the  daughter  of  King  John,  led  an 
army  into  Argyll,  and  distributed  lands  there  to  his  followers. 

Suiherland. — In  1222  the  Scottish  king  marched  against 
the  men  of  Sutheriand,  assisted  by  levies  from  Moray,  which 
were  under  the  command  of  one  Hugh  Freskyn.  Hugh's 
son,  William  of  Moravia,  became  Earl  of  Sutherland,  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  earls. 
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This  period,  when  the  feudal  Scottish  kings  in  their  task 
of  absorbing  the  oommanal  Bocietiee  of  the  North  and  West 
had  to  face  the  poeaible  interference  of  the  kings  of  Norway 
who  disciplined  or  supported  their  udallera  with  powerful 
fleets  from  the  East,  the  poBsible  danger  of  wars  developing 
in  the  South  from  border  troubles,  or  by  an  attack  in  the 
West  from  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Man,  was  now  nearing  its  end. 

The  King  of  Scots  and  the  Tribeamen  of  the  laUa. — At 
the  end  of  his  reign  Alexander  II.  made  a  determined  effort 
to  reduce  to  obedience  the  chiefs  of  the  Hebrides  and  Man. 
He  made  an  expedition  to  the  West  in  force,  and  opened 
negotiations  with  John  of  Lorn,  the  head  of  the  house  of 
MacDougalls.  Mf^ns,  the  son  of  Olaf  of  Man,  who  had 
eventually  succeeded  to  Man,  had  married  the  daughter  of 
John  of  Lorn.  Neither  John  nor  Magnus  would  give  up 
their  oonneotion  with  easy  and  distant  Norway  for  the  near 
severity  of  the  Scot.  Failing  to  agree  with  Mm,  Alexander 
began  to  pursue  him  through  the  Isles,  but  fdll  ill  himself, 
and  died  on  the  island  of  Eerrara  in  1249. 

His  son  Alexander  III.  (1249-86)  was  a  boy  not  quite 
eight  years  old.  Such  a  minority  was  an  opportunity  for 
attack  by  his  neighbours  North  and  South,  and  for  intrigue 
for  his  control  by  the  chiefs  and  barons.  Luckily  for  him, 
Henry  III.  of  England,  that  weak  king  constitutionally, 
waa  in  a  position  requiring  him  to  help  Alexander  rather 
than  to  attack  him. 

England  and  Scotland. — In  1244  matters  of  dispute  bad 
arisen  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  Scottish  forcw 
on  the  borders  had  been  opposed  by  Henry  with  an  army 
reoroited  largely  from  the  Irish  under  their  native  chiefs. 
The  CD.  Irel.  shows  not  only  a  levying  of  the  feudal  tenants 
of  the  king,  but  of  mercenary  Irish  soldiers  at  the  rate  of 
2d.  a  day,  and  great  supplies  of  com  and  provisions  collected 
in  the  ports  of  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Cork,  and  Waterford.^ 

But  the  kings  did  not  fight,  adopting  instead  the  cheaper 
expedient  of  marrying  two  babies.  The  treaty  of  Newcastle 
provided  that  the  little  Alexander,  then  about  three,  was 
to  be  married  to  Henry's  daughter  Margaret.  The  marriage 
took  place  in  1261. 
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England  and  Wdlea. — ^As  Henry  had  to  do  Bomething  with 
his  army,  he  turned  hia  force  against  Wales.  The  whole 
history  of  Wales  daring  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  his  Bona, 
though  not  devoid  of  interest,  will  not  be  restated  here. 
It  is  summed  up  in  perpetual  raids  and  conflicts  foi  superiority 
between  the  different  Welsh  kings  ;  a  normal  state  of  war 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  bonier  barons  ;  a  control  from 
England  exercised  partly  by  force,  partly  by  money,  partly 
by  theological  fiction,  and  partly  by  judicious  marriage ; 
an  increasing  use  of  the  Welsh  as  mercenaries  ;  treachery 
and  the  mutilation  of  hostages  ;  and  the  gradual  tightening 
of  the  English  hold  upon  the  country. 

Henry  II.  gave  to  David  of  North  Wales  hia  natural 
sister  Emma  in  marriage,  and  as  David's  power  waned  and 
the  power  of  Llewellyn,  the  son  of  lorwerth,  who  had  been 
a  sore  thom  in  the  side  of  Henry,  grew  at  David's  expense, 
John  entered  into  alliance  with  him  and  gave  him  in  marriage 
his  natural  daughter  Joan,  by  Agatha  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby.  Wales  more  than  any  other  part 
was  a  troublesome  sore  to  the  English  kings.  The  dis- 
contented from  England  fled  there  and  hatched  mischief ; 
the  discontented  from  Ireland  by  flight  there  evaded  the 
English  power ;  and  the  discontented  from  both  countnes 
drew  force  from  Wales  for  rebellion. 

John's  dealings  with  Wales  were  suooessfid,  and  he  ruled 
it  so  far  as  any  overlord  could  rule,  short  of  complete  oon- 
quest.  But  in  1212,  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  quarrel 
with  the  Pope,  the  Welsh  broke  out  upon  the  border  castlee, 
burning  and  destroying,  released,  say  the  Waverley  Annak, 
by  the  Pope  from  the  interdict  and  enjoined  to  attack  John. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  attempts  of  the  barons 
to  subordinate  the  kingship  to  the  nobles  acted  to  create 
disturbance  and  to  reduce  authority  both  in  Wales  and 
Ireland.  Henry  in  his  struggle  of  the  Barons'  War  was 
inclined  to  look  with  disfavour  on,  and  treated  with  harshness 
and  treachery,  the  great  house  of  the  Marshals  Earls  of 
Pembroke,  as  barons  too  powerful  for  the  Oown,  though 
they  had  showii  conspicuous  loyalty  both  to  himself  and 
his  father.     The  influence  of  the  family  both  in  Wales,  Ireland, 
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and  England  was  very  great.  As  a  consequence  they  inclined 
to  throw  their  inflaenoe  against  the  king,  at  least  opposing 
him  BO  far  as  their  own  great  possessions  were  concerned,  in 
his  war  with  the  revolted  barons.  Richard  Marshal  allowed 
his  troops  to  fight  against  Henry's,  though  he  refused  to 
serve  against  him  personally.  The  friction  between  Richard 
Marshal  and  the  king  led  to  a  conapiracy  against  Richard 
of  the  Ai^o-Irish  nobles,  who  were  his  feudal  tenants,  to 
which  the  deputy  or  Lord  Justice  Geoffrey  de  Marisoo 
(MaoManiice)  was  a  secret  party.  This  man,  pretending  to 
be  Richard's  friend,  induced  him  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  king  in  respect  of  his  possesions  in  Ireland,  and  pretended 
to  arrange  in  his  interests  a  truce  and  a  conference  to  be 
held  between  him  and  his  enemies  at  the  Curragh  of  Kildare 
(Cuirreach,  a  shrubby  moor,  a  level  plain).  Here  he  found 
himself  deserted  by  his  own  men,  the  deputy  went  over 
to  the  enemy,  and  he  with  fifteen  who  remained  fought 
a  Homeric  battle  against  one  hundred  and  forty.  In  the 
end  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards 
died.  It  was  a  tragedy  of  which  Henry  bitterly  repented, 
and  it  was  the  very  greatest  blow  to  the  English  occupation 
of  Ireland. 

Henry's  expedition  to  Wales  in  1244  only  led  to  further 
wars,  negotiations,  and  treacheries.  The  Webh  allied  them- 
selves with  the  barons  in  the  Barons'  War. 

After  Evesham  the  conquest  of  Wales  began.  David,  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  captured  and  treated  as  a  traitor  in  1283,  and 
the  conquest  was  completed  with  the  death  of  Maelgwyn 
Vyohan,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  in  1295. 

Scotland  and  England. — To  go  back  to  Scotland,  young 
Alexander  did  not  have  a  very  peaceful  time  at  first.  He 
was  kidnapped  at  Edinburgh  by  Durward  the  Justiciar, 
who  had  married  a  natural  daughter  of  his  father.  Henry 
came  in  1266  to  interfere,  but  as  someone  must  have  control 
of  the  boy,  it  was  little  that  he  could  do.  Then  in  1267  the 
Comyns  seized  him,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  r^ency. 
In  1260  the  young  king  and  queen  (he  must  then  have  been 
about  nineteen)  came  to  Henry's  Court,  where  a  daughter 
Margaret,  afterwards  married  to  Eric  of  Norway,  was  bom. 
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Scotland,  the  lalea,  and  Nonoay.  — In  1262  Alexander,  after 
trying  to  buy  the  Hebrides  from  Norway,  attacked  the  chiefs, 
putting  preeBure  on  them  to  become  his  feudal  Taasals.  He 
sent  the  Earl  of  Bobs  to  attack  Skye.  Hakon  of  Norway, 
in  reply,  in  1263  prepared  a  great  expedition,  coming  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  his  own  ahipa  beeidea  the  many 
ships  of  the  freemen  who  attended  him  for  military  serrice. 

Hakon  appears  to  have  realised  that  these  islands,  now 
ofi  the  main  road  of  commerce,  were  of  little  value  to  Norway 
either  for  trade  or  revenue.  But  he  oonld  hardly  be  expected 
tamely  to  surrender  them  to  the  Soots. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Orkneys  he  held  a  council,  and 
piopoBed  to  send  the  militia  ships,  which  were  amaller,  to 
attack  the  East  coast,  while  he  with  his  own  lai^  ships 
went  to  the  Western  Isles.  But  the  democratic  Norw^i&ns, 
freemen  from  whom  we  derive  our  idea«  of  liberty,  refused 
to  serve  except  under  him,  and  as  he  could  not  enforce  bb 
will,  the  whole  expedition  descended  on  the  Western  lales. 

On  the  6th,  while  the  fleet  was  at  the  Orkneys,  an  aonnlai 
eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  which  is  carefully  recorded  by 
the  Sf^a. 

The  chiefs  of  the  islands  and  of  the  lands  north  of  the 
chain  of  lakes  which  now  form  the  Cal^onian  Canal  were 
in  the  most  difficult  position  possible  to  conceive.  They  had 
many  reasons  to  take  the  side  of  Hakon  rather  than  of 
Alexander.  They  had  no  kinship  with  the  Scot,  and  he  being 
a  power  near  at  hand  and  always  pressing  on  them,  was 
sure  to  exact  revenue,  and  to  interfere  with  their  social 
customs.  But  Hakon  would  not  stay  with  them.  When 
his  expedition  had  achieved  its  results  he  would  go  back 
to  Norway  and  leave  them  always  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  the  king  near  at  hand.  Hakon  bad 
already  forced  contributions  from  the  men  of  Caithness,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  Alexander  to  give  hostages  for  their 
neutrality.  In  consequence  there  was  considerable  division 
of  opinion  among  the  obi^a  of  the  islands.  Mt^pius  of  Man 
and  most  of  the  Western  chiefs  joined  Hakon  at  Skye,  but 
Somerled's  descendants,  John  the  chief  of  the  MaoDougalls, 
and  Angus  who  held  Islay  and  Cantyre  and  represented 
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}lie  line  of  th«  MacDonalds,  hdld  aloof.  The  Stewart,  who 
beld  Bute,  the  key  of  the  Clyde,  refused  to  join. 

Hakon  assembled  hiB  whole  fleet  at  Kerrara,  and  while 
legotiating  with  the  chiefs  took  the  castle  of  Rothesay  in 
Bute  and  Donarerty  in  Cantyre,  and  from  Bute  ravaged  the 
mainland.  Then  Hakon  sailed  round  Cantyre  and  anchored 
in  Lamlasfa  harbour  in  Arran.  Parieys  followed  between 
tiim  and  Alexander,  pivoting  on  the  control  of  the  Clyde 
by  the  possession  of  Arran  and  Bate,  the  Soots  being  willing 
to  cede  the  outer  islands  if  they  could  keep  these  and  the 
mainland.  They  probably  saw  that  it  was  only  a  matter 
3f  time  when  they  would  have  all.  Negotiations  failings 
Hakon  removed  his  ships  to  the  Cumbraee  near  Largs,  and 
sent  a  force  into  Looh  Long,  Loch  Lomond,  and  Lennox 
to  ravage  the  country. 

The  Fight  at  iorffa.— Then  on  October  Ist  and  2nd  there 
was  a  terrible  storm  which  wrecked  ten  of  Hakon'a  vessels. 
A  huge  transport  loaded  with  suppHes  and  several  other 
ships  broke  loose  and  drifted  on  to  the  land  at  Largs,  where 
there  is  only  a  very  narrow  strip  of  land  below  the  cliffs. 
The  storm  prevented  the  Norwegians  from  salvii^  the  wrecked 
ships,  while  the  Scots  from  the  cliffs  above  came  down  to 
plunder  them. 

Hakon  went  over  and  salved  the  transport,  but  wei)t 
back  to  the  fleet  leaving  about  1000  men  on  shore. 

Then  a  scrimmage  began  which  developed  into  a  little 
battle.  The  Soots,  who  are  said  to  have  had  600  mounted 
men  in  annour  and  a  number  of  infantry  with  bows  and 
Lochaber  axes,  drove  the  Norwegians  before  them,  Hakon, 
owing  to  the  storm,  being  onable  to  assist  them.  When  the 
storm  had  abated,  so  that  he  could  do  it,  he  sent  a  force  to 
drive  the  Soots  back  to  the  hills.  On  the  next  day  the 
Norsemen  came  and  carried  their  dead  to  Bute  for  burial, 
burned  the  stranded  ships,  and  moved  again  to  Lamlash 
harbour. 

Here  Hakon  received  a  messenger  from  some  Irish  chiefs,^ 
offering,  if  he  would  help  them  against  England,  to  entertain 
bim  and  his  whole  expedition  throughout  the  winter.  Bat 
the  Norwegians  declined  the  offer.     Perhaps  they  remembered 
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the  destli  of  Magnus  Bariod.  Hakoa  then  went  among  the  ' 
islandfi,  levying  money  and  ordering  their  affiuis.  The 
Norwegians  went  home  for  the  winter,  the  chi^s  separated 
to  their  different  islands,  Hakon  with  a  few  ships  went  to 
the  Orkneys,  so  that  he  might  be  ready  for  action  in  the 
spring.     Here  he  died  in  December  1263. 

Norway  sella  the  Isles  and  Man.  — After  his  death  a  mission 
was  sent  from  Norway  to  treat  for  peace,  but  the  Scots  received 
them  very  coldly,  and  no  Norw^ian  fleet  being  in  evidence, 
Alexander  took  his  revenge  on  the  men  of  the  Isles.  Finally, 
Magnns  the  Iaw  Improver,  in  1266  sold  all  the  Hebrides  &nd 
Man  to  Alexander  for  4000  marks  down,  and  100  marks  per 
annum  as  feu-duty. 

With  the  departure  of  the  Norw^;ian  power  went  the  last 
connection  of  the  Western  Isles  and  Highlands  with  external 
tntde.  From  this  time  the  island  chiefs  had  no  use  for  their 
harbours  except  for  fishing  boats  or  for  such  trade  in  cattle 
with  the  Eastern  Scots  as  they  might  have,  or  for  fittii^  out 
fleets  to  make  war  oo  one  another  on  or  the  neighbouring 
countries.  From  now  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
Islands  sink  to  the  condition  of  poor  peasants  who  eam  a 
hasardons  livelihood  by  fishing  and  tending  cattle.  The 
change  did  not  only  affect  Western  Scotland.  It  left  the  Irish 
in  the  backwaters  of  commerce,  hemmed  in  on  the  North-East 
and  South-East  by  the  feudal  kingdoms  bent  upon  their 
oonqueet  and  absorption. 

Li  1272  Henry  III.  dies,  succeeded  by  Edward  I. 

In  1274  Margaret,  Edward's  sister,  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
dies. 

In  1281  Mai^aret,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  III.  and 
Margaret  of  England,  is  married  to  Eric  of  Norway.  In  1283 
she  dies,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  the  Maid  of  Norway.  In 
1285  Alexander  III.  dies,  his  horse  carrying  him  over  a  cUS 
in  the  dark.     The  Estates  appoint  a  regency. 

Edward  I.  had  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  for 
his  son  £dward  to  marry  the  Maid  of  Norway,  a  proposal 
^"ll'^gl^y  S'gi'eed  to  by  the  Scots.  A  treaty  made  at  Berwick 
embodied  the  necessary  safeguards  for  Scottish  law  and 
customs.     The  Maid  of  Norway  was  to  be  sent  to  England, 
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and  to  be  (lanrferred  to  Sootlaud  when  good  order  was 
established.  She  died  in  1290  at  the  Orkneys  on  her  way 
to  England. 

Here  the  first  phase  of  the  conflict  between  the  Bocial 
ideals  ends,  and  we  enter  upon  a.  new  era. 

KOTsa. —  *  Calendar  of  DocumerUt  relating  to  SeotUmd.  *  Query 
an  Adam  de  Bnia  came  with  Enmut  of  Nomuuidy  in  1060.  *  Cbartor 
No.  liv,  in  Lawrie's  StUet  Cttartert.  *  Annals  of  hoch  C6.  '  See 
my  First  Twelve  Centuries  of  British  Story,  p.  142.  *  Calendar  of 
Documents  relating  to  Ireland,  vol.  i.  He  promisee  that  tikda  SOTvioe 
outside  Ireland  shall  not  form  a  precedent.  No.  26X9,  June  II,  1244. 
No.  2777,  October  21.         '  Hakonor  Saga,  Rolls  Series. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THB   BABONS'   WAB   IN   SCOTLAHD 

The  tendencies  which  preceded  the  break  up  of  the  tribal 
system,  where  there  was  a  small  amount  of  cultivable  land, 
and  as  a  consequence  small  commumties  widely  separated,  had 
b^un  to  show  in  the  Highlands  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  When  by  marriage  or  otherwise  the  Highland 
earldoms  passed  into  foreign  hands,  the  Gaelic  population, 
no  longer  held  together  as  a  tribe  by  supposed  decent  with 
the  chief  from  a  common  ancestor,  broke  up  into  septs  or 
clans.  Moray,  Baohan,  Atholl,  and  Angus,  says  Skene,*  were 
all  so  broken  up  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  Ross  in  the 
reigns  of  William  the  Lion  and  Alexander  II.,  Menteith  in 
that  of  Alexander  III.,  and  Mar  in  that  of  David  II.  From 
the  time  when  Kobert  )e  Brus  took  control.  Lowland  Scotland 
became  more  and  more  assimilated  to  feudal  England,  while 
the  Highland  commumties,  scattered  over  a  number  of  small 
islands  and  isolated  glens,  keeping  up  the  reality  or  the 
fiction  of  kinship,  were  dissolving  into  clans,  septs,  or  group 
families. 

The  change  made  any  attempt  at  control  by  a  federal 
government  much  more  difficult,  as  it  increased  the  number 
of  interests  to  be  considered  and  conciliated,  and  it  weakened 
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the  power  of  the  men  of  the  West  as  they  fought  among  them- 
selves.  Afi  the  LowUnd  Soot,  the  Sazo-Norman  baroo, 
whose  military  power  was  strengthened  by  feudaliam,  carried 
on  his  intermittent  etruggle  for  independence  againat  Englasd, 
he  became  lees  patient  of  the  tribes  or  clans  who,  safe  in  theii 
glens,  raided  the  open  country  and  carried  off  bis  cattle.  The 
men  who  fought  side  by  side  at  the  battles  of  the  Standard 
and  Bamtookbum  drew  further  apart  as  time  went  on  ;  they 
had  little  inteicourse  with  each  other  in  comparison  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  islands  ;  as  the  contrast  between  the  two 
modee  of  living  grew  stronger,  the  contempt  of  each  for 
the  other  grew  greater  ;  from  time  to  time  the  Scottish 
kings  nuMle  efforts  either  to  remake  Highland  society  on  a 
feudal  foundation,  or  to  crush,  sometimes  by  armed  force, 
sometimes  by  savage  treachery,  the  military  power  of  the 
disunited  chiefs. 

The  West  took  very  little  part  in  the  negotiations  and 
disputes  which  attended  the  deaths  of  Alexander  III.  and  the 
Haid  of  Norway,  and  the  tie  of  marriage,  which  counts  for  so 
much  with  the  feudal  baron,  was  generally  absent  as  cause 
to  provoke  or  to  avoid  war  so  long  as  the  lands  of  the  chiefs 
were  also  the  lands  of  the  community. 

A  great  writer  in  the  firat  days  of  the  nineteebth  century 
gives  a  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Highlands 
which  may  well  be  accurate,  as  it  would  pass  for  a  desoriptiou 
of  all  early  society  where  there  was  Uttle  cultivable  land,  when 
the  climate  discouraged  agriculture,  and  where  oommeive, 
with  its  incentive  to  energy,  was  non-existent.  "  The 
hamlets  .  .  .  half  hid  among  the  little  glens  .  .  .  were  in- 
habited by  a  race  who  neither  cultivated  the  earth  nor  cared 
for  the  enjoyments  which  industry  procures.  The  women, 
although  otherwise  treated  with  affection  and  even  delicacy 
of  respect,  discharged  all  the  absolutely  necessary  domestic 
labour.  The  men,  excepting  some  reluctant  use  of  an  ill- 
formed  plough,  or  more  frequently  a  spade,  grudgin^y  gone 
through,  and  as  a  task  infinitely  beneath  them,  took  no  other 
employment  than  the  charge  of  the  herds  of  black  cattle  in 
which  their  wealth  consisted.  At  all  other  times  they  hunted, 
fished,  or  marauded,  during  the  brief  intervals  of  peace,  by 
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way  of  pastime  ;  plunderii^  with  bolder  license,  and  fighting 
with  embittered  animosity  in  time  of  war,  which  public  or 
private,  upon  a  broader  or  more  restricted  scale,  formed  the 
only  buBlnees  of  their  lives,  and  the  only  one  which  they 
esteemed  worthy  of  them."^  The  latter  part  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  equally  true  of  feudal  society  away  from  oommeroe 
and  the  ohuroh. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  the  events  in  the  islands  ftom 
this  time  without  taking  into  consideration  the  affairs  of 
Southern  Europe.  The  whole  face  of  European  society  had 
changed  since  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III,  Though  there 
had  been  a  considerable  stifiening  of  the  attitude  of  the  greater 
kings  towards  the  political  pretensions  of  the  Papacy,  the 
study  of  the  revised  Roman  law  with  its  imperial  basis, 
reiuforoed  by  the  experience  of  the  Crusades,  caused  a  complete 
change  of  thought  not  only  in  law  but  in  all  relations  of  society 
in  which  highly  centralised  authority  in  conflict  with  local 
self-satisfaction  could  be  affected.  The  Roman  law,  the 
Roman  tradition,  and  in  Ei^and  the  feudal  devdopment  by 
whioh  the  Grown  tried,  often  with  small  success,  to  increase 
its  strength  at  the  expense  of  the  local  magnate,  all  tended 
to  discredit  the  communal  life  and  to  wrest  to  the  king  the 
initiative  whioh  had  been  the  jewel  of  the  people.  He  began 
to  legislate,  and  to  l^islate  in  Roman  style. 

The  whole  trend  of  political  life  in  the  day  of  Edward  I. 
was  to  put  in  terms  of  law  the  force  which  had  often  been 
expressed  in  terms  of  violence.  He  was  a  travelled  king,  as 
no  one  of  his  predecessors  had  been ;  he  had  suffered  as  a 
prisoner  and  a  combatant  the  evils  which  had  resulted  from 
baronial  revolt ;  his  reign  sees,  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in 
France,  and  Wales,  as  well  as  in  England,  a  determined 
attempt,  not  only  to  sweep  away  communal  custom  where 
it  oonfiioted  with  feudal  usage  advantageous  to  the  Crown, 
but  to  accept  no  feudal  usage  where  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  king's  dominium,  his  supreme  authority,  which,  how- 
ever he  might  quarrel  with  the  Church,  he  claimed,  not  as 
the  superior  of  a  band  of  kinsmen,  not  as  the  head  of  a  homo- 
geneous nation,  but  as  the  head  of  an  empire  of  men  speaking 
different  languages  and  asserting  descent  from  different  races, 
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as  the  king  or  overlord  consecrated  tu  bia  office  by  the  Chnrch, 
He  raiaee  the  kingship  again  to  the  position  of  sapremacy 
which  it  had  held  under  Henry  and  John.  B&t  the  king  has 
passed  from  hia  position  as  head  of  a  commuuity  of  kinsmen 
to  the  position  of  head  of  a  fendal  baronage,  a  change  which 
shows  itself  with  the  greater  force  in  his  dealings  with  those 
parts  of  his  dominions  where  the  communal  society  is  a  living 
system  which  refuses  to  give  way  to  feudalism. 

The  English  king  where  he  interferes,  and  the  Norman- 
Scottisb  king  who  fights  with  him  and  ousts  him,  gets  lid  of 
the  communal  society  from  this  time,  not  by  peaceful  super- 
eessioD  as  the  survival  of  the  best  fitted  system,  but  by 
destruction  of  customs  and  institutions  either  by  force  or 
by  forms  of  law. 

The  change  did  not  oome  at  once  in  any  part. 

After  the  hanging  of  Prince  David  of  Wales  as  a  traitor 
in  1283,  Edward  took  into  his  own  hands  all  Wales  which 
was  not  already  granted  to  the  lords  of  the  border  or  march 
lands.  He  created  no  new  baronies  to  begin  another  baions' 
war  against  him,  but  vested  the  whole  territory  in  the  Crown 
as  lord  paramount.  And  he  passed  the  Statute  of  Rhnddlan 
for  this  territory,  comprising  Anglesey,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen, 
Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint,  and  Merioneth,  a  code  of  mixed 
laws  from  the  customs  of  both  nations,  Welsh  and  English,  a 
compromise  for  the  present  with  the  customs  used  by  the 
people. 

By  the  treaty  of  Berwick,  after  Alexander's  death  in  1285, 
the  Scottish  laws  and  customs  were  in  like  manner  safeguarded. 
'  But  in  Scotland  Edward  is  now  faced  not  with  any  Scottish 
nation,  for  none  (pace  the  Scottish  historian)  then  existed  ae 
such,  but  with  a  number  of  Anglo-Norman  barons  with  lands 
in  France,  England,  and  Scotland,  eager  for  independence  of 
the  Crown  and  encouraged  to  rebel  by  recent  eventfi  in 
E!ngland,  claiming  in  view  of  their  landed  possessions  in  Scot- 
land, or  by  virtue  of  a  distant  relationship  to  the  Scottiah 
kings,  who  for  generations  had  intermarried  with  the  English 
house,  to  succeed  to  their  power  over  the  northern  half  of 
the  island. 

When  the  Maid  of  Norway  died,  Robert  le  Brus  claimed 
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th«  Crown,  and  came  with  a  force  to  Scone.  Edward  then 
called  his  barons,  including  Balliol,  Bruce,  Comyn,  and  De 
Roe,  to  attend  him  at  Norham.  What  passed  is  attested  by 
John  de  Cadomo,  Notary  Public  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Edward  claimed  to  be  the  overlord  of  Scotland,  which, 
considering  the  intimate  connections  of  the  two  crowns  for 
many  generations  and  the  absence  of  any  claimant  for  the 
throne  of  near  blood,  was  not  surprising.  The  prelates  and 
barons  admit  hia  claim,  showing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  they 
would  rather  be  under  his  strong  authority  then  be  exposed 
to  a  condition  of  constant  civil  war  induced  by  the  rule  of 
some  Norman  baron  such  as  Bruce  or  Balliol,  in  view  of  what 
had  recently  happened  in  Ei^land.  The  Communitas  (it  is 
not  known  what  that  meant)  made  some  inoonclusive  reply. 

There  were  ten  competitors  for  the  crown  under  Edward, 
all  of  them  Norman  nobles.  Burton  says  of  them  :  "  To 
Scotland  they  were  aliens,  and  they  belonged  to  a  class  of 
aliens  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  people,  of  whose  evil  wishes 
regardhig  them  they  wete  well  aware."  It  would  certainly 
have  been  the  height  of  folly  in  Edward,  knowing  as  he  did 
the  story  of  his  predecessors'  struggles  with  their  feudfJ 
tenants,  to  allow  his  own  tenants — Norman  nobles — to  seize 
aa  an  independent  sovereignty  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  which 
they  had  no  right  by  election  or  by  any  claim  but  the  most 
distant  hereditary  connection.  The  nearest  in  blood  who 
might  have  been  entitled  to  unquestioned  succession  were 
descendants  through  natural  children  of  William  the  lion 
or  Ale3:ander  II. 

Edward  decided  in  favour  of  John  Balliol,  and  in  November 
1292  he  did  homage  and  was  crowned  at  Scone.  It, is  not 
Qecessary  to  detail  all  the  causes  or  irritation  which  followed. 
In  1295  King  John  made  an  alliance  with  France,  in  which 
he  had  great  possessions,  hie  son  Edward  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Philip  T.  In  agreement 
with  this  treaty  he  sent  armies  to  ravage  the  Northern 
counties. 

Up  to  this  point  Edward  would  not  appear  to  have  intended 
anything  more  than  to  hold  down  the  Norman  barons  in 
Scotland.     But  Balliol  now  renounced  his  fealty,  and  Edward 
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set  out  to  coaquflr  Sootland,  and  went  through  the  countiy 
from  Berwick  to  Abeideen,  Teceiving  homage  from  the  olco^ 
and  noblee.  He  returned,  taking  with  him  the  Black  Rood 
from  Edinburgh,  and  the  Stone  of  Deetiuy  from  the  Abbe;  of 
Scone.  King  John  oame  in  and  surrendered,  and  afterwards 
cetired  to  his  estates  at  Bailleul  in  France. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  closely  Scottish  history  from 
this  point  any  further  than  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
communal  and  feudal  sooietiea.  The  North  and  West  of  the 
country  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  consulted  as  to  any 
terms  in  the  negotiation»  and  disputes  between  Edward  and 
his  feudal  tenants.  The  whole  affair  would  seem^  have  been 
a  barons'  war  in  Scotland,  a  revolt  of  the  Norman  barone 
against  the  Crown  more  permanently  sncceasful  than  the 
similar  revolt  against  Henry  in  England.  The  origin  of  the 
Wallace  movement  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  knight  of  Renfrewshire  raised  the  North  uid  We«t 
against  the  English  invader  when  the  East  was  content  to 
welcome  his  peace.  Perhaps  he  represented  the  Commonitas. 
Evidently  Bruce  had  greater  influenoe  in  the  West  than  Balliol. 
The  division  which  he  commanded  at  Bannookbum  was  that 
of  the  men  of  Carrick,  Argyll,  and  the  Isles. 

In  1290,  after  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  when 
Edward  sent  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  receive  the  men  of  the 
Western  Islands  to  hie  peace,  the  eons  of  Allan  MacBoderick, 
great-grandsons  of  Somerled,  refused  to  recognise  John  Baliiol 
as  their  overlord.  The  Earl  of  Ross  was  sent  to  attack  them, 
and  captured  two  of  them. 

Then  comes  the  rising  of  Wallace,  joined  by  Douglas  in  the 
West,  and  in  Aberdeenshire,  north  of  the  Tay — is  it  a  rebellion 
of  the  people  of  the  communal  society  of  the  West  against  the 
external  feudal  superiors? — and  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Edward's  forces  (he  was  in  Flanders  at  the  time)  at  Stirling 
Bridge,  a  dress  rehearsal  of  Bannockbum.  The  danger  of 
any  paltering  with  such  rebellions  was  shown  by  Wallace's 
raids  into  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  and  his  help- 
lessness to  restrain  the  barbarity  of  his  follower. 

Here  only  superior  force  brings  obedience  to  authority, 
authority  which  is  likely  at  any  moment  to  be  violently  upset 
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by  the  swing  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  vast  majority  of 
spectators  to  the  fight.  It  is  a  fight  between  the  feudal 
chidFs  only.  In  all  the  wars  which  follow,  whether  with 
Wallace  or  with  Bruce,  the  iElarls  of  Ross  and  Sutherland 
who  at  first  fight  or  look  on  on  Edward's  side,  and  the  men 
of  the  Isles  who  for  the  most  part  fight  among  thenuelTea 
and  are  merely  spectators  of,  to  us,  the  greater  contest,  change 
aides  without  hesitation  if  the  balance  seems  to  iocline  in 
faroar  of  either  combatant. 

In  I30I  Eklwaid  sends  an  expedition  to  subdue  his  op- 
ponents in  the  Western  Islands,  and  after  Wallace's  defeat 
by  Edward  at  Falkirk,  the  fleet  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  sent  to 
the  Islm.  But  orders  are  given  that  all  the  inferior  people 
are  to  be  received  into  the  king's  peace.  He  only  imposes 
his  terms  upon  the  superior  chiefs  as  his  feudal  tenants, 
leaving  the  relations  between  them  and  their  kinsmen  to  be 
settled  by  onstom. 

Throughout  Wallace's  career  it  would  not  appear  that  he 
or  those  acting  with  him  were  ever  formally  recognised  by 
anyone  responsible  for  Scotland.  The  An^lo-Norman  Scottish 
barons  could  take  advantage  of  his  sucoesB,  but  desert  him  if 
he  failed.  Edward  in  1 303  made  an  unresisted  march  through 
Scotland  np  to  Caithness,  the  Norman  nobles  submitted  to 
him,  and  he  declined  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  authority 
over  the  Scottish  Church  of  the  Pope,  who  had  consecrated 
Lamberton,  a  nominee  of  Wallace,  as  bishop. 

In  1305,  just  before  Wallace's  execution,  Edward  called 
a  Parliament,  and  consulted  among  others  Robert  le  Brus, 
Earl  of  Carriok,  as  to  arrangements  to  be  made  for  represent- 
ing Scotland  in  a  future  Parliament,  representatives  of  the 
different  classes  to  be  appointed  separately  for  the  districts 
North  and  South  of  the  Forth.  The  laws  of  David  were  to 
be  revised,  two  justices  were  appointed  for  the  distriot  South 
of  the  Forth,  two  for  the  district  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Grampians,  and  two  for  the  North.  It  might  have  been 
happiness  for  the  countries  if  a  union  hiwl  been  effected  on 
such  lines  and  Scotland  not  given  up  to  Scottish  feudalism 
for  centuries. 

The  petitions  from  Scotland  to  the  Parliament  in  the  same 
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year  in  London  *  give  no  sign  of  any  disturbance  except  where 
monasteriee  or  private  persons  ask  to  be  recouped  for  damage 
done  in  the  late  war  or  for  wool  taken  by  the  kiug'e  ofBceis. 
Some  of  the  petitions  throw  a  light  on  the  conditions  to  be 
overcome  b^ore  the  unification  can  be  completed.  The  men 
of  Galloway  complain  of  interference  with  their  special  customs 
by  the  feudal  lords,  customs  which  are  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  Bruce  ;  '  and  there  is  a  petition  of  the  king's  demesne 
tenants  *  asking  that  they  might  hold  the  king's  demeenee  in 
Scotland  in  the  same  manner  as  their  compatriots  in  England, 
"  ita  quod  non  amoveantur  de  anno  in  annum  sicat  modo 
sunt,"  which  looks  as  if  they  were  tired  of  runrig.  Ekiward 
put  it  off  to  another  Parliament. 

All  is  apparently  quiet  and  reasonable.  The  English  king 
seems  to  be  about  to  repeat  in  Scotland  his  schemes  for  uni- 
fication and  supremacy  in  Wales. 

But  there  is  always  France  to  reckon  with.  Balliol, 
Wallace,  and  Bruce  in  turn  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  French 
king  against  their  overlord.  Edward  negotiates  truces  with 
France  from  time  to  time  and  has  married  Margaret  of  France. 
But  the  danger  is  always  there  to  be  guarded  against,  the 
English  king  perceiving  here  a  divided  duty. 

Then  Bruce  flies,  and  shows  at  once  the  dangerous  enemy 
with  whom  Edward  has  to  deal  by  his  murder  in  the  church 
of  Comyn  for  refusing  to  help  him  in  his  treason.  The  so- 
called  war  of  independence  begins,  which  ends,  so  far  as 
English  conquest  was  ooncemed,  with  Bannookbum  and 
Edward  Bruce's  invasion  of  Ireland. 

After  Bannookbum  the  lands  of  those  who  had  supported 
Eldward  were  forfeited  and  given  to  Bruce's  supporters. 
Those  who  changed  sides  were  not  without  their  reward. 
The  Earl  of  Ross,  who  had  seized  Bruce's  wife  and  daughter 
from  sanctuary,  and  handed  them  over  to  Edward,  has  Lewis 
and  Skye  given  to  him  "  when  he  goes  over  to  Bruce,  and  his 
son  marries  Bruce's  daughter. 

As  the  English  power  weakens  in  Scotland  under  the 
second  Edward,  the  Scottish  feudal  barons  are  coerced  to  the 
side  of  the  Bruce,  ^^lliam,  the  second  earl  of  Sutherland, 
turns  to  his  side.     The  Western  chiefs,  where  they  are  not 
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transformed  into  feudal  barons,  continuously  become  weaker 
by  their  shiftings  according  to  self-interest  and  their  want  of 
unity  at  one  another's  expense.  John  of  Lorn,  for  uiBtanoe, 
the  most  powerful  ohi^  in  the  Isles,  joins  Edward  Balliol  after 
the  battles  of  Dapplin  and  Halidon  Hill,  and  receives  Lewis 
and  Harris  from  the  Earl  of  Boss  as  his  reward.* 

Bat  after  the  crushing  defeat  of  Bannockbum,  the  Northern 
feudal  baron  seeks  to  extend  his  conqneets  in  other  parts. 
E!dwaid  Bruce,  Robert's  brother,  invades  Ireland.  As  if  it  hod 
not  been  sorrow  enough  for  the  poor  Irish  to  have  to  deal  with 
one  band  of  organised  plunderers,  they  now  lay  between  two. 

Feudalism,  as  it  existed  in  England  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  gave  poUtical  as  well  as  mihtary  strength  and  peace  to 
the  nation,  a  strength  and  peace  due  to  the  change  introduced 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  ensuring  the  supremacy  of  the 
king,  not  only  over  his  tenants  in  chief,  the  great  barons,  but 
over  all  those  who  held  land  on  miUtary  service  from  them. 

It  avoided  the  weakest  link  in  the  tribal  and  feudal  armour, 
the  arrogant  independence  of  the  chief  and  baron  of  national 
authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  it  continued  to  ezist  on  the  Western 
Continent  as  in  France  and  Germany  and  the  adjoining 
countries,  feudalism  continued  also  in  Scotland  under  Bruce 
and  his  successors,  and  in  Ireland  under  the  Anglo-Norman 
barons,  who  in  the  king's  absence  were  uncontrolled.  Such 
a  system,  in  which  the  greater  men,  independent  in  their 
realities,  exacted  feudal  dues  or  cuatomaiy  contributions  at 
their  pleasure  from  the  lesser  men  who  held  land  under  them, 
and  carried  on  wars  on  their  own  account,  or  acted  as 
mercenary  soldiers  for  their  neighbours  in  tribal  quarrels, 
kept  alive  the  worst  weaknesses  of  the  tribal  system  both  in 
war  and  civil  government,  without  retaining  the  social  strength 
which  it  drew  from  kinship  and  communal  responsibility.  In 
Ireland  the  entire  or  frequent  absence  of  the  king,  and  bis 
financial  weakness,  destroyed  the  balance  of  power  necessary 
tor  good  order. 

Moreover,  this  continental  feudalism,  which,  imported 
from  France,  grew  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  out  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Crown,  resulted  in  a  compensating  reaction  recom- 
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mending  itself  to  all  the  lesser  people,  by  which  the  king, 
unable  to  abolish  the  independent  authority  of  his  lotda, 
raised  himself  with  the  help  of  the  Roman  Church  to  a  snpre- 
maoy  over  them  as  the  anointed  by  Divine  Right,  and  not 
Aa  the  chief  elected  or  acknowledged  by  the  nation.  It  was  a 
position  which  depended  for  its  successful  assertioii  on  the 
power  of  the  king  to  seize  or  share  the  revennee  and  feudal 
dues  of  the  greater  barons,  and  it  presupposed  a  perpetual 
conflict  of  interests. 

Personal  character  no  doubt  counted  for  much  in  medisval 
administration.  But  it  is  entirely  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
each  king's  difficulties  and  failures  in  dealing  with  his  greater 
barons,  whether  in  England  or  elsewhere,  was  due  to  any 
great  extent  to  "  weakness  "  or  "  unworthiness  "  and  so  forth. 
He  had  to  expeot  always  a  confiict  over  finance  and  rights  (A 
justice  with  the  great  fnen  who  represented  local  authority, 
and  with  the  municipal  and  commercial  interests  which, 
as  commerce  grew,  he  and  they  sought  to  control.  He  or 
they  according  to  our  modem  historical  views  might  be  in 
the  wrong.  But  being  in  the  wrong  did  not  necessarily 
mean  failure. 

His  unsuccess  might  be  due  to  one  of  many  thii^.  It 
m^ht  be  due  to  the  poverty  of  the  Crown,  leading  especially 
under  a  minor  king  to  vacillation  of  counsel,  extravagance  in 
administration,  and  disaster  in  war.  This  would  seem  to  be 
the  chief  cause  which  prevented  Henry  III.  from  revenging 
the  treachery  which  led  to  the  murder  of  Richard  Haishal, 
and  which  compelled  his  humiliation  before  the  coalition  of 
his  rebellious  barons  as  he  struggled  with  the  management  of 
his  scattered  dominions  on  insufficient  means.'  Sometimes 
it  was  due  to  want  of  military  preparation  or  to  a  too  confiding 
diplomacy  in  a  day  when  the  man  on  the  spot  well  prepared, 
like  the  German  of  to-day,  could  strike  his  blow  before  the 
king,  at  a  distance  with  the  wind  against  him,  could  cross  th« 
Channel.  The  wind  plays  a  great  part  in  the  relations  of 
England  with  France  and  Ireland.  Edward  I.,  unprepared, 
loses  Aquitaine  in  this  way  at  one  stroke,  as  his  grandfather 
King  John  had  lost  Normandy,  disclosing  to  his  feudal  tenants 
his  inability  to  help  them  when  exposed  to  a  sudden  attack. 
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Sometimes  it  might  be  dne  to  the  factor  of  a  oombination 
of  baronial  power  by  intermarriage  and  inheritance  of  land,  aa 
when  Edward  II.  or  lUchard  II.  are  faced  by  a  coalition  of 
nobles  whose  poasessiona  by  successive  grants  and  marriagea 
had  united  in  one  hand.* 

Sometimes  it  was  due  to  the  pressing  necessity  of  urgent 
loans  to  carry  on  wars,  begun  with  the  consent  of  the  baronage, 
which  had  developed  unfavourably,  and  to  alliances  for 
encooraging  for^gn  trade,  as  when  Edward  III,,  faced  with 
the  varying  fottunes  of  wars  in  Flanders,  France,  Aquitaine, 
and  Scotland,  and  with  disturbance  and  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
meets  opposition  both  from  the  great  nobles  and  churchmen 
and  buighers  of  towns  when  he  calls  for  exceptional  grants  of 
money  for  meeting  exceptional  conditions  at  a  critical  time. 

In  no  case  is  there  involved  any  principle  of  the  progress 
of  liberty  or  development  of  national  life,  though  out  of  these 
strugglee  between  the  national  king  and  his  opposed  barons 
has  been  built  from  the  seventeenth  century  our  theory  of 
popular  government,  which  from  the  perfection  of  its  balance 
and  counterchecks  has  become,  the  archetype  for  aU  settled 
governments  based  on  conaultation  of  the  people. 

The  modified  feudalism  of  England,  so  far  aa  the  modifica- 
tion could  be  upheld  by  the  king,  provided,  as  that  country 
increased  in  wealth  and  military  power  from  her  capacity  for 
com  and  wool  growing  and  from  her  commercial  interoourae, 
a  basis  for  free  institutions.  This  did  not  entir^y  pass  from 
the  English,  even  when  the  Stuarta  brought  from  Scotland 
the  exaggeration  of  kingship  as  the  superior  of  many  inde- 
pendent powers,  not  even  when  the  Hanoverian  kings  reflected 
from  Germany  the  unutterable  corruption  ojid  degradation  of 
th^  continental  feudalism. 

So  far  as  any  such  system  could  replace  the  communal 
society  founded  on  kinship,  this  has  done  so  in  England.  It 
18  a  system  of  checka  on  the  autocratic  power  which  is  never 
safe  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man,  whether  king  or  demt^ogue. 
It  has  created  a  just  balance  between  the  absolutism  of  king- 
ship, the  dat^era  of  aristrooratic  autocracy,  and  the  power  of 
the  demf^ogue,  during  that  condition  of  temporary  anarchy 
which  oonfuaed  thinkers  call  democracy,  a  balance  which. 
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when  well  kept  aod  not  distorted  or  destroyed  by  f  als^ood,  is 
capable  of  bringing  liberty  and  happiness  to  the  world.  The 
temporary  destruction  of  such  balance,  either  by  the  im- 
pmdent  action  of  the  king  and  his  officials  in  the  attempt 
to  make  adjustment  of  new  conditions  and  to  provide  for 
emergencies,  or  by  the  attempts  by  great  or  rich  men  to 
create  an  opposition  to  the  Crown  which  would  enable  them 
to  enlarge  their  possessions  or  to  dictate  pnbUc  policy,  makee 
up  the  bulk  of  what  is  called  constitutional  history. 

Disraeli,  speaking  in  1846  with  reference  to  an  entirdy 
different  set  of  conditions,  used  language  which  emphasised 
the  good  points  of  the  English  system  where  it  existed  under 
a  central  government  strong  enough  to  repress  disorders. 
"  Yon  have  thrown  upon  the  land  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  estate  of  the  poor  ;  and 
yon  value  that  territorial  constitution,  not  as  serving  to  gratify 
the  pride  or  pamper  the  Inznry  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land, 
but  because  in  that  constitution  you  and  those  you  have 
succeeded  have  found  the  only  security  for  self-government ; 
and  more  than  that,  the  only  barrier  to  that  system  of  omtral- 
isatioD  which  has  taken  root  in  and  enslaved  the  energies  erf 
Borroiuiding  nations." 

The  balance  swings  alternately  backwards  and  forwards 
as  events  in  Europe,  as  well  as  events  in  the  islands,  foreign 
alliances,  popular  and  unpopular,  of  kings,  as  well  as  home 
coalitions  of  nobles  leading  to  baronial  aggrandisement  oi 
quarrels,  exceptional  needs  for  money  as  well  aa  increased 
revenues  which  were  the  result  of  commerce,  tell  for  the 
strength  of  the  Crown  or  of  its  oppoaers.  The  advantage 
leans  to  the  leaders  of  either  side  who  are  quickest  to  see  the 
tendencies  of  contemporary  movement. 

When  Edward  I.,  after  the  experience  of  the  barons' 
wars,  comes  back  from  the  East  with  the  prest^e  of  a 
Cmsader,  he  is  assisted  in  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  not  only  by  the  tendencies  of  the  time  but  by  wide 
experience  gained  from  his  administration  during  his  father's 
lifetime  of  his  outlying  dominions.  Besides  drawing  revenue 
from  the  Peak  and  Bristol,  be  had  ruled  over  Ireland,  the 
Channel   Islands   and    Aqnitaine,    using   the   revenue  from 
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either  to  meet  emeif;encie8  in  the  other  as  occasion  required, 
and  moying  his  officials  and  his  fendal  tenants  as  eoldieTS 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 

His  letters  in  1283  from  Aberconway  in  Snovdon  to 
divers  people  in  Guienne  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent 
show  the  close  connection  between  the  different  parts  under 
his  control  and  the  use  of  the  moneys  raised  in  one  part 
for  necessities  in  another.  He  gained  special  experience  of 
the  necessity  for  strict  economy  and  avoidance  of  war,  for 
his  revenues  from  the  different  appanages  never  met  expenses, 
leaving  hiin  to  sponge  on  his  father  for  funds  to  make  ap 
the  deficiency.* 

He  is  careful  not  only  to  avoid  war  with  his  I^nch 
suzerain,  but  to  set  the  example  to  his  independent  nobles 
by  an  exaggerated  obedience  to  bis  own  fendal  lord  in  France. 
Still  throughout  his  reign  the  swing  has  set  in  in  the 
opposite  direction  ;  the  baronial  opposition,  headed  by  his 
own  blood,  grows  ever  more  restive  ;  the  great  lords  become 
stronger,  the  towns  more  mutinous  under  repeated  demands 
for  money  and  men ;  by  the  time  his  son  Edward  comes 
to  reign,  the  Crown,  ever  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  baa 
lost  its  position  of  superiority.  The  king's  own  kinsmen 
either  dictate  policy  or  thwart  political  or  military  opera- 
tions ;  they  curry  favour  with  the  moneyed  commercial 
classes,  bitterly  opposing  the  foreign  ability  which  is  the 
only  check  on  their  coalitions  of  power.  In  the  end  they 
depose  Edward  and  morder  htm. 

It  is  a  system  of  checks,  bot  of  checks  which  to  be  safe 
most  balance,  a  system  of  checks  which  may  be  easily  upset  ; 
yet  BO  long  as  there  is  a  society  there  can  be  no  liberty  within 
it  without  the  quiet  given  by  the  firm  control  of  a  ruler.- 

If  the  Edwards  had  been  successful  in  patting  the  stamp 
of  the  English  feudalism  on  the  Scottish  regalities  ;  if  their 
iustioes  had  continued  circuits  in  Moray  and  Galloway ; 
Scotland,  then  at  Alexander's  death  at  the  height  of  her 
progress  and  prosperity,  might  have  gone  forward  with 
England  and  shared  in  her  advance. 

But  after  Bannockbum  the  country  not  only  retrograded 
in  material  ways  but  became  the  prey  of  factions  of  nobles 
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wholly  independent  of  the  down  and  often  fighting  one 
another  for  the  posaesaion  of  the  king's  person.  The  eariier 
Stuarts,  who  all  with  the  exception  of  James  V.  met  violent 
deaths,  when  they  had  straggled  into  a  perilous  supremacy 
over  their  Lowland  nobility,  exercised  their  Divine  Right 
by  enforcing  continental  feudaUsm  on  the  men  of  the  West 
and  North,  replacing  the  Idnsman  chief  of  custom  by  the 
independent  feudal  earl. 

This  whole  prooesa  in  Scotland  of  gradual  absorption  of 
the  communal  societies  by  the  feudal  kingship  has  owed 
its  comparatively  peaceful  course  to  local  conditions. 

The  king,  though  often  weak  in  military  power,  was  pieaent 
in  the  islands,  seated  on  the  great  waterways,  and  possessing 
and  controlling  the  most  fertile  arable  lands  ;  his  immediate 
dangers  from  Norway,  Ireland,  and  England  compelled  him 
always  to  r^ard  military  efficiency  as  his  first  duty  at  home  ; 
his  authority  increased  by  the  pressure  of  such  competition 
in  warlike  usage  ;  unlike  the  English  king,  he  is  not  distracted 
from  the  union  of  Scotland  by  the  loadstone  France  as  a 
near  enemy  ;  if  Rome  interferes  either  by  help  or  hindrance, 
her  influence  was  against  the  scattered  oommnnities  of  the 
West,  or  it  can  be  easily  bought. 

The  relation  to  the  king  of  the  great  holders  of  regalities, 
who  were  the  king's  outposts  in  the  struggle,  the  Norman 
and  Saxon  grantees,  the  chieftains  transfoimed  into  earls 
and  sheriffs,  was  that  of  oontinental  feudalism  ;  they  dealt 
with  him  almost  on  the  terms  of  independent  sovereignty ; 
but  he  was  near  them :  his  force  could  reach  them  both 
for  castigatiott  and  for  help  ;  in  time  of  need  they  could 
have  his  present  support  at  all  timee  against  the  North-Weet, 
and  were  able  to  return  him  assistance  in  his  disputes  with 
his  foreign  enemy. 

Above  all,  the  Western  oommunities  were  poor  and 
scattered,  divided  by  deep  waters  and  high  mountains,  cut 
off  from  agrioolture  by  rainfall,  and  from  the  shifting  routes 
of  distant  commerce  by  the  stormy  passages  of  Sumburgli 
Roost,  Fair  Isle,  or  the  SciUiee.  Their  absorption,  so  far 
as  it  was  in  accordance  with  economic  caoses,  was  a  matter 
of  time  only. 
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Nom.— ^  Slcaoe,  Celtie  ScoOand,  vol.  iiL  *  B.8.,  No.  98,  edited  by 
F.  W.  Hattlaad.  ■  See  Appendix  E,  The  Iawb  of  Galloway. 
*  Huabandorum  Regis,  No.  400.  *  Calmdar  of  Doeumenta  relating 
to  Scotiattd,  vol.  iv.  p.  400.  *  CaUndar  of  Doeumenta  nlating  to  Soot- 
land,  vol.  iii.  p.  813.  ^  See  Appendix  F,  Tbe  Oovemment  of  Ooaoony. 
"  See  Appendix  G,  Baronial  Combinations.  *  His  revouuee  from 
Gaacony,  for  instance,  were,  says  M.  Bemont,  outeide  the  revenuee  of  the 
royal  demesnes,  "  Les  droits  de  oiroulation  et  d'entite  dana  c^rtaines 
villes,  et  avant  tous  les  autres  les  ooutumes  grande  et  petite  de  Bordemix." 
He  also  levied  throughout  the  land  "  un  fouage,  un  imp6t  r6el  et  pnqjbr- 
tionnel  but  ragriculture." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

COMMUNAL   AND    FBUDAL  SOCIBTY   IS    IBBLAND   TO    1367 

Whbn  we  pa^  over  to  Ireland  the  conditions  are  reverBed. 

The  king  is  absent,  always  separated  by  contrary  winds 
and  a  stormy  channel  from  his  great  vassals.  After  Henry's 
first  coming  and  the  two  expeditions  of  John,  the  English 
kin^  cease  to  set  foot  in  Ireland.  The  only  ezceptions  are 
the  attempt  of  Edward  II.  to  cross,  frustrated  by  contrary 
winds  ;  and  the  two  crossings  of  Richard  II.,  unfortunate 
precedents  owing  to  the  results  of  his  absence  from  England.^ 

In  Ireland  the  absence  of  the  king  has  always  prevented 
any  but  a  continental  feudalism,  the  only  check  on  the 
matual  destruction  of  the  great  lords  being  their  weakness 
in  the  preseuce  of  the  communal  society,  which  they  were 
unable  to  destroy  and  with  which  in  each  successive  genera- 
tion they  tended  to  coalesce.  The  help  which  they  received 
from  England  was  very  small  indeed  in  proportion  to  the 
exhausting  levies  of  men  and  money  made  on  Ireland  by  the 
English  king,  often  at  critical  junctureB  of  the  feudal  fortunes, 
for  his  expeditions  against  Scotland  and  France. 

This  might  not  have  mattered  if  the  Anglo-Irish  had 
been  in  sufficient  strength  among  themselves  to  complete 
the  absorption,  or  had  been  united  in  their  efforts  against 
the  communal  societies,  which  it  was  not  humanly  possible 
that  they  should  be. 

Mr  Bagwell,  in  his  Ireland  under  tht  Tudors  and  Stuarts, 
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like  many  other  equally  noted  historians,  scorafully  gibes 
at  the  Irish  for  "  their  total  incapacity  for  anything  like 
national  organisation."  Such  a  lack  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Irish,  but  vas  the  weak  point  of  their  form  of  society. 
However,  the  gist  of  the  sarcasm  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  total  incapacity  of  the  Anglo-Irish  barons  to  combine 
or  oiganise  warfare  which  prevented  their  success. 

Mageoghegan  is  nearer  the  truth  when  in  the  Annak 
of  Clonmacnois,  writing  of  an  expedition  in  1311,  he  tells 
ua  that  he  gathers  from  his  MS.  that  "  there  reigned  more 
dissensions  between  the  Englishmen  themselves  in  the 
beginning  of  the  oonqneet  of  this  kingdom  than  between 
the  Irishmen,  as  by  perusing  the  wars  between  the  Lacies 
of  Meath,  John  de  Couioy  Earl  of  Ulster,  William  Marshall 
and  the  English  of  Meath  and  Munster,  MacGerald,  the 
Burkes,  Butlers,  and  Cogaos  may  appear." 

But  above  all  it  was  the  strength  of  the  communal  society 
of  Ireland,  the  reality  of  the  social  ideas  which  underiay 
the  archaic  forms  of  its  fast  decaying  civilisation,  the  ethical 
value  of  its  ancient  customary  law,  the  fertility  of  the  soU 
and  the  hi^h  state  of  cultivation,  the  strength  and  unity 
from  every  standpoint  so  far  as  communal  society  permits 
of  unity,  which  prevented  any  success  of  the  English  or 
Soots  in  Ireland  and  led  on  to  the  devastation  of  the  conntiy 
through  the  centuries  by  successive  groups  of  aliens. 

The  contrast  with  Western  Scotland  in  soil,  in  climatfi, 
in  ease  and  neamees  of  communications,  is  enormous.  The 
fertile  soil  of  Ireland  becomes  the  granary  (as  it  might  be 
at  this  day)  for  England's  troops  in  their  Scottish  and  French 
wars.  In  1296  Edward  draws  for  his  forces  in  Scotland 
8000  quarters  of  wheat,  10,000  quarters  of  oats,  10,000  casks 
of  wine,  besides  beef  and  pork.  It  is  the  fertility  of  Ireland 
and  her  great  agricultural  rmources  which  have  brought 
her  sorrow. 

It  is  the  recruiting  ground  as  well.  In  his  expeditions 
to  Scotland  in  1299,  1302,  and  1303,  Edward  draws  from 
Ireland  without  any  return  the  men  and  the  leaders  there 
so  much  needed. 

There  is  no  room  in  this  book  for  a  history  of  Ireland, 
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but  of  Buch  bistoiy  the  years  o{  the  invaBion  by  Edward 
Sruce  IB  an  epitome.     It  represents  Irish  history  for  200  years. 

The  invasion  was  met  from  Ireland  alone,  the  overlord 
in  England  sending  no  assistance.  In  the  first  place,  Bnice'B 
kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  persuaded  the  English  deputy 
to  leave  to  him  resistance  to  invasion.  He  moved  to  meet 
Bruce  with  a  force  from  Ulster,  supported  by  Irish  from 
CoDuaoght  under  their  native  king. 

Bmce  disposed  of  the  Connaught  allies  by  bribing  the 
king  with  promise  of  an  independent  Connaught,  and  he 
played  at  the  same  time  with  another  poweiful  claimant  to 
that  throne.  The  earl  is  defeated,  quite  possibly  by  collusion, 
by  the  Bruce,  and  the  Comtaoght  levies  go  home  to  indulge 
in  a  civil  war  and  to  drive  out  the  English  from  their 
territory. 

Then  while  the  Irish  of  Connaught,  Munster,  and  Meath, 
stirred  up  by  both  parties,  are  busy  with  tribal  wars,  the 
Anglo-Irish  aro  defeated  again  and  again  by  the  invader, 
to  whose  assistance  comes  for  a  time  King  Robert  of  Scotland. 
With  the  sea  at  their  back,  no  help  from  England,  and  a 
variety  of  local  wars  on  their  hands,  the  English  garrison 
are  never  able  to  bring  their  whole  foroe  to  bear  on  any 
one  point. 

Famine  follows  war  in  the  unhappy  country,  and  when 
in  1318  Bruce  is  killed  in  battle  and  the  invasion  vanishes, 
the  Irish  Annalists  with  one  voice  record  :  "  There  was  not 
done  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  a  deed  that  was  better 
for  the  men  of  Ireland  than  that  deed.  For  there  came  dearth 
and  loss  of  people  during  this  time  in  all  Ireland  in  general 
for  the  space  of  three  years  and  a  half,  and  people  undoubtedly 
used  to  eat  one  another  throughout  Ireland." 

The  invasion  of  Edward  Bruce,  short  as  was  the  period 
of  time,  was  the  turning  point  of  Anglo -Irish  relationn, 
followed,  ae  it  closely  was,  by  the  legislation  of  Kilkenny, 
intended  to  set  apart  irrevocably  the  E^nglish  from  the  Irish, 
a  step  which  led  for  a  century  and  a  half  to  absolute  disaster 
for  the  English  colony. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  contrast  of  conditions  between 
Scotland  and  Ireland  mentioned  above,  let  us  review  b^oro 
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proceeding  further  the  Tarions  steps  in  Irish  history  as  tbt^ 
relate  either  to  communal  or  feud^  society. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  invasion  there  was  no  such  enmitv 
between  the  two  peoples  as  need  lead  to  the  bittomees  which 
afterwards  developed.  The  English  king  claimed  feudal 
anthority  over  the  Norman  barons  and  knights  to  whom  he 
granted  lands  or  seignories.  It  was  in  respect  of  them  that 
iSAgtUL  Charta  was  declared  in  Ireland.  They  were  sabject 
to  all  the  legal  results  of  feudal  order,  to  forfeitniee  of  land, 
to  wardship  and  dower,  to  military  service  for  their  fiefs. 

But  otherwise  he  was  the  Ardri,only,  the  overlord  who 
negotiated  with  the  Irish  kii^  and  chieftains  on  almost 
equal  terms,  leaving  them  to  rule  over  th^  own  tribes  and 
septs  without  interference  so  long  as  they  made  to  him  the 
agreed  acknowledgments  of  bis  overlordship.  He  made  no 
pretence,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  to  regulate  their 
laws.  Soon  even  his  authority  over  his  feudal  tenants  and 
his  rights  of  jurisdiction  in  the  lands  granted  to  them  were 
for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  grants  of  regalities  or  pala- 
tinates which  created  independent  sovereignties. 

It  mattered  little  to  the  tribesman,  safe  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  traditional  rights  secured  to  him  under  the  same 
custom  which  regulated  his  payments  to  the  chief,  to  whom 
he  paid  the  fixed  customary  dues  for  protection  Most 
probably  at  this  time  the  ties  of  kinship  which  underlay 
such  custom  had  ceased  to  be  more  than  a  pleasing  tradition 
between  chief  and  man.  It  would  not  have  been  a  difficult 
transition  to  English  and  continental  usage. 

That  the  taking  of  the  communal  customary  dues  was 
of  equal  advantage  to  the  newcomer  as  to  the  Irrah  tiibesmaQ 
is  clear  from  the  ease  with  which  the  feudal  invadeis  thro*' 
off  their  onerous  obligations  to  the  English  king  and  settle 
down  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  society.  In  spite  ot  the 
incessant  efforts  of  the  English  rulers  to  recall  them  to  tb^ 
feudal  duties,  they  show  themselves  in  each  generation  nothing 
loth  to  leave  feudal  laws  behind  them,  to  adopt  the  Inab 
custom,  and  to  ally  themselves  with  the  kings  and  chieftains 
of  the  land.  Strongbow  marries  the  daughter  of  Dermot 
of  Leinster  ;  Hugh  d©  Lacy  marries  the  daughter  of  Boderick 
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of  Gonoaaght ;  John  de  Couroy  alliee  hiouelf  with  the  kings 
of  Han  and  the  Western  Hebrides ;  and  Richard  FitzAdelm 
de  Burgo  ^MacWllIiam),  the  anoeetor  of  the  Barkee  of 
Connaught,  marries  Una  the  granddaughter  of  Cathal  Crov- 
deai^,  king  of  Connaught. 

Ab  to  the  influence  of  the  English  overlord,  thanks  to  the 
alliance  between  the  barons  and  the  ohoroh'  at  Runnymede, 
which  by  its  lowering  of  the  Crown  was  the  fruitful  source 
of  the  many  civil  wars  in  England  for  three  hundred  yeara, 
he  is  too  poor  to  do  anything  in  Ireland  for  the  next  centuries 
either  with  money  or  men  to  restore  the  kingly  authority. 
He  usee  the  country  merely  as  a  bank  from  which  to  draw 
what  dues  he  can  get,  or  %ht-armed  troops  for  French  or 
Scottish  wars,  and  he  leavee  the  great  Anglo-French  grantees 
to  fight  among  themselves  for  the  mastery,  which  they  do 
with  the  aid  of  the  native  Irish,  or  to  take  pay  as  mercenaries 
for  the  Irish  chiefs  in  their  tribal  wars. 

Left  to  itself  such  a  condition  would  have  worked  out 
its  own  salvation.  But  as  each  generation  brings  its  con- 
tingent of  hungry  adventurers  from  England  to  Ireland  to 
settle  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  East  coast,  as  the  like  class 
are  passing  over  from  Flanders  and  Fiance  to  England,  the 
disputes  as  to  the  occupancy  of  the  land  affect  a  far  larger 
part  of  the  society,  as  the  turmoil  caused  by  the  plimdering 
raids  on  both  sides  make  uncertain  even  cattle  breeding  or 
feeding.  The  native  Irish  and  the  old  settlers  who  have 
adopted  the  Irish  customs,  who  are  displaced  by  newcomers, 
swoop  down  from  the  mountains  on  them,  raid  their  cattle 
and  reocoupy  or  render  worthless  their  lands. 

Throughout  this  period  feudalism  makes  no  way  whatever. 
Kven  in  that  part  of  Ireland  which  acknowledges  the  king's 
authority,  only  the  chieftain  class  are  governed  by  feudal 
la'w.  There  is  time  for  a  compromise,  for  a  natural  growth. 
There  is  still  no  breach  which  time  and  good  management 
cannot  close. 

But  OQ  good  management  comes  to  Ireland.  It  was  her 
misfortnne  that,  with  her  face  set  to  the  West,  she  was  tied 
to  a  larger  island  which  had  its  soul  in  the  East ;  in  its 
expansion  or  alliance  with  the  South-Bast  it  ignored  as  far 
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as  possible  the  stormy  weeteru  seas  which  separated  it  from 
a  decaying  and  troablesome  ciTilisation.  When  forced  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  remote  island,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  continue  as  in  Finland  the  best  of  both  systems  ;  the 
common  law  of  Ireland  was  mdely  thrust  to  one  side  as  a 
hated  thing  ;  and  the  men  sent  to  role  her  were  as  often 
as  not  unfit  political  appointments,  or  if  fit  were  not  supported 
either  by  men  or  money. 

As  time  goes  on,  when  Fdward  I.,  under  the  influence  of 
Koman  law  and  Roman  doctrines  of  dominium,  holds,  as 
prince,  Ireland,  which  he  does  not  visit,  with  beloved  Gascony 
and  various  parts  of  England  as  his  appanage  ;  when,  ae 
king,  returning  from  the  Crusade  versed  in  all  the  memories 
of  English  civil  wars,  he  has  to  deal  with  Anglo-Irish  subjects 
who  will  claim  their  feudal  independence  t^ainst  him  to 
the  full,  the  English  government  seeks  to  enforce  over  the 
whole  laud,  to  the  ezclueion  of  native  custom,  the  feudal 
services  and  the  feudal  forfeitures  which  are  so  profitable 
to  the  Crown.  The  great  Anglo-Irish  granteee  steadily 
resist,  and  take  shelter  under  the  communal  customs  of  the 
Irish  law  as  chiefs  of  the  septs.  "  They  had  tasted  of  the 
free  gaiety  of  a  country  which  had  escaped  the  feudal  yoke." 
They  began  that  savage  conflict  between  the  two  notnal 
systems  which  has  enured  to  our  day,  the  inevitable  conflict 
between  the  societies  founded  on  the  ownership  of  the  land 
by  the  community  and  on  the  ownership  of  the  land  by 
the  individual,  which  under  different  physical,  economic,  and 
local  conditions  was  by  comparison  hannless  or  at  least 
not  Bo  openly  bitter  in  Western  Scotland. 

There  arises  out  of  it  in  Ireland  the  fourfold  division  of 
the  inhabitants  which  strikes  the  eye  of  an  observer  in  1600 
—English-Irish,  meer  (or  pure)  Irish,  d^enerate  En^ish,  and 
wild  Scots. 

Until  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  under  James  I.  and  VI., 
the  wild  Scots,  crossii^  from  Cautyre,  paralysed  the  efforts 
of  the  English  advance  guard  in  Ulster  ;  the  degenerate 
English,  those  powerful  nobles,  the  Burkes,  the  FitzGeralds, 
the  Berminghams,  and  others,  who  adopted  the  oommunal 
customs  of  Ireland,  obtained  practical  independence  of  the 
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foreign  power  ;  the  meer  Iriah  qoarrelled  among  themselves 
or  supported  on  one  Bide  or  the  other  their  Anglo-Irish 
neighbours ;  even  the  English-Irish,  those  who  remained 
on  the  constantly  shrinking  strip  of  Extern  ooaat,  were 
in  chronic  revolt  against  ^e  authority  of  the  officials  and 
deputies  appointed  by  the  king  beyond  seas,  the  king  who 
never  came  ;  they  were  at  all  times  ripe  for  any  fortunate 
movement  of  aggression  against  the  kingly  authority. 

The  deputy,  from  the  moment  of  his  appointment,  was 
the  target  of  attack  for  every  Anglo-Irish  leader ;  he  most 
prepare  to  enforce  his  authority  without  stint ;  he  must 
jealously  regard  any  attempt  at  advice  or  interference ; 
he  must  take  sides  at  once,  and  change  sides  at  need  ;  he 
wskB  always  in  serious  want  of  money  and  men  ;  as  soon  as 
he  was  appointed  everyone  else  set  to  work  to  complain 
of  him  to  the  king.  And  he  was  jealous  of  any  interference 
with  his  authority  by  any  other  appointee  of  the  king. 

When  John  complains  to  bis  father  in  1185  that  the 
king's  deputy,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  had  prevented  the  Iriah  kings 
from  sending  to  him  either  tribute  or  hostage,  a  cause  of 
trouble  stated  in  all  the  Irish  Annals,  he  puts  forward  a  cause 
for  his  partial  want  of  success  (which  was  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  English  king)  far  more  probable  than  the  extremely 
slUy  story  of  Giraldus,  adopted  by  all  English  and  many 
Irish  historians  (even  such  men  as  Mr  Bagwell)  in  their 
insane  hatred  of  John,  namely  that  some  young  men  pulled 
some  chiefs'  beards,  and  that  some  chiefs,  instead  of  re- 
taliating with  the  battleaze  as  they  would  assuredly  have 
done,  sulked  and  went  home.  I  do  not  know  any  better 
example  of  the  inabiUty  of  the  Whig  constitutional  historian 
to  use  his  oommonsense  than  tiiis  steady  acceptance  of  this 
childish  Welsh  fancy  as  iiistory. 

The  English,  and  later  the  Anglo-Scottish,  government 
tak^  advantage  of  the  turbulence  and  perpetual  war  occa- 
sion^ by  ite  own  weakness  and  n^lect  of  authority,  and 
saves  itself  to  the  fullest  extent  the  use  of  the  military  force 
needed  to  enforce  order  by  setting  the  various  sections  to 
quarrel  with  one  another,  as  it  does  to  this  day. 

Fulford,    Bishop    of    Wateiford,    challenged    to    excnse 
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inaction  in  wars  betveen  Connaogbt  chiefs,  ansven  to 
Edward  I.  that  in  poUcj  he  thought  it  expedient  to  wini 
at  one  knave  cutting  off  another,  and  that  would  save  tbe 
king's  coffer  and  purchase  peace  to  the  land.^ 

Shane  O'Neill  is  profusely  thanked  when  he  defeats  tbe 
Scots  who  hold  the  king's  Northern  fortress^  to  blackmail ; 
but  when  he  is  murdered  by  Alexander  C^,  who  lay  in  the 
Glynns  with  eight  or  nine  hundred  Soots,  the  pious  lookei- 
on  writes  to  Cecil  that  "  God  bo  disposed  his  pleasure  as  he 
suffered  that  traitor  (not  this  time  Alexander  Oge)  to  receive 
his  end  among  those  Scots,  who  cut  and  hewed  him  it  is  said 
extremely," 

Lord  Justice  Arnold  in  notes  on  Ireland  sent  to  be  cod-  I 
sidered  by  Cecil  (Jan.  29,  1505),  assures  him  that  he  acts 
with  the  wild  Irish  as  with  bears  and  bandogs ;  eo  that  be 
sees  them  fight  earnestly  and  tug  each  other  well,  he  cam 
not  who  has  the  worse. 

From  the  time  of  Bruce's  invasion  the  English  powei, 
which  has  shown  itself  incapable  of  affording  the  pea^e  aad 
protection  which  is  the  only  ground  for  its  existence,  steadily 
dwindles  until  the  authority  of  the  Crown  is  reduced  to  » 
mere  strip  along  the  Eastern  coast,  which  becomes  tbe  letap 
for  the  worsted  of  either  party  in  the  meaningless  stmggle 
between  the  great  feudal  English  families  whose  bloody 
slaughters  are  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  Wars  of  the  Boses. 

For  the  rest,  the  great  Anglo-Irish  nobles  continued  the 
practice  which,  from  the  first  days  of  the  invasion,  in  the 
absence  of  royal  authority,  had  faced  the  foreign  kingly 
power.  They  allied  themselves  of  necessity  with  the  native 
Irish,  they  fostered  and  intermarried  with  them,  they  adopted 
their  habits,  customs,  and  laws,  accepting  the  position  of  the 
tribal  chief. 

Such  a  condition  might  have  been  bearable  and  oltimat^y 
productive  of  good  if  the  feeble  garrison  between  Dublin 
and  Dundalk  had  had  any  such  sense  of  military  discipliD^^ 
of  unity  of  purpose,  as  actuated  the  members  of  the  Hanse 
in  the  Steelyard  in  London.  But  (I  quote  from  the  StaU 
Papers  of  as  late  a  date  as  1637)  all  the  Enghah  maich 
borderers,  i.e.  those  living  on  the  borders  of  this  nancv 
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atrip  by  the  sea,  use  the  Irish  apparel  and  the  Irish  tongue, 
aad  for  the  most  part  use  the  same  in  the  E^lish  pale. 
Niii,e  yeaiB  befoie  this  date  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  comee 
to  petition  the  king  that  ooyne  and  livery  may  not  be  levied 
in  hia  piovinoe."  The  feudal  system  of  the  Anglo-Frenoh 
had  no  more  chance  of  driving  out  the  communal  system  of 
Ireland  than  of  its  eastern  type  in  India.  It  could  overlay 
and  r^ulate,  but  when  it  attempted  to  destroy,  it  failed. 

It  would  seem  further  that  this  perpetual  conversion 
from  feudal  to  communal  usage  would  soon  have  come  to 
an  end  if  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  Ireland  there  had 
been  given  a  chance  for  the  successive  waves  of  settlement 
in  the  country  to  remain  with  any  security  in  any  one  spot 
to  develop  a  society  on  the  lines  on  which  European  society 
was  developing.  Ireland  is  a  very  rich  country  except  where 
its  fertility  has  been  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  Anglo- 
Scot  invader.  But  whatever  the  subject  of  dispute,  whether 
pastoral  use  of  land,  ^riculture,  cattle  breeding,  woollen 
trade,  or  glass  manufacture,  no  chance  of  rest  has  ever  been 
given  to  Ireland. 

But  before  referring  ever  so  slightly  to  the  political  and 
economic  causes  of  communal  decay,  such  as  the  movementa 
of  population,  which  may  have  their  military  counterpart 
in  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  brute  German  on  the 
peoples  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Serbia  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  wrestling  of  the  peoples  over  commercial  gains,  I 
would  review  the  feudal  and  communal  societies  as  they 
showed  themselves  at  a  critical  moment  of  transition  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

NoTBS. —  *-  The  English  conetitutionaJ  hiaborian  as  a  rule  wholly 
ignores  all  titeee  expeditions.  *  Hanmer,  1278.  '  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  to  Woboy,  1528,  State  Papera,  Irish  Series. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX 


FEUDAI.   SOCIETY  AT   HATTTSITY.      THB  WABS   OF   BDWABD  m. 
THS    WAB    OF    THE   THBXB    JOANS 

The  affaiis  of  the  British  Inlands,  France,  and  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  period  1328-64,  when  feudalism  was  in 
the  fruiting  time  which  precedes  decay,  are  from  ever; 
point  of  view  inetructiTe  of  the  contrast  between  the  two 
fonns  of  living.  They  illustrate  the  methods  of  mediseval 
warfare  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  use  of  feudal  and  commiinai 
levies  and  of  mercenary  troops,  and  the  many  aides  of  the 
feudal  relationship  which  were  bound  up  with  and  enforced 
by  military  power.  They  show  the  value  of  matrimonial 
alliances  under  feudal  rules  of  succession  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing military  supremacy  or  a  desired  neutrality,  much  as  we 
see  it  used  to-day  by  the  Prussians  in  Greece,  Bnlgaris, 
and  other  countries.  The  period  points  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  to  check  war  and  to  modify  its  horrors,  to  the 
worthlessness  of  truces  and  of  the  pledged  word.  It  eepecially 
emphasises,  I  think,  the  contemptuous  disregard  in  which 
all  that  portion  of  society  which  under  the  feudal  system 
tilled  but  did  not  own  the  land,  and  those  others  who  by 
trade  provided  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  were 
held  by  the  fighting  men. 
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This  period  has  the  great  advantage  of  illummstion  from 
a  very  modem  special  corTeepondent,  the  Rev,  John  Froissart, 
bom  at  Valencieimes  in  Hainault,  for  a  long  time  attached 
to  Que«n  Philippa's  court,  enjoying  intimate  relations  with 
prominent  men  of  high  station  who  took  part  in  the  action 
deaoribed  by  him.  He  travelled  in  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  gathered  news  as  greedily 
and  as  impersonally  as  the  Norsemen  "gathered  property," 
without,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  any  intent  to  use  it  for  political 
or  ecclesiastical  purposes.  He  is  generally  accurate  and 
painstaking,  but  he  frequently  makes  mistakeB,  as  any  man 
oollecttng  information  from  all  sources  must  do.  Where  his 
statements  are  questioned  they  can  be  checked  not  only 
by  the  monastic  ohionicleis,  such  as  Adam  Mnrimuth  and 
Robert  of  Avesbury,  bat  by  the  numerous  written  records 
of  the  time.  ^ 

The  Decay  of  the  Feudal  System.  —At  this  time  feudalism 
was  losing  all  connection  with  the  cause  of  its  origin,  the  better 
organisation  of  the  State  for  war.  For  short  campaigns  at 
home  the  feudal  levies  were  freely  used,  against  the  Scots 
or  Welsh  or  Irish ;  but  apart  from  such  use  the  system  had 
merely  become  the  excuse  for  a  continuous  game  of  war 
played  by  a  small  clique  of  gamblers  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  at  laif;e,  an  excuse  for  the  transfer  of  territory  from 
one  king  or  king's  nominee  to  another,  without  any  regard 
whatever  to  the  interests  of  the  people  transferred  with  the 
land.  On  the  pari)  of  the  kings  it  could  never  have  been 
said  to  have  been  in  any  sense  defensive  warfare.  As  the 
principle  of  the  individual  ownership  of  land,  the  basis  of  the 
power  of  the  kings  and  great  feudal  nobles  and  churchmen, 
enabled  them  to  amass  wealth  by  war  and  commerce,  the 
mass  of  the  people,  sinking  further  into  poverty,  ceased  to 
have  even  the  fiction  of  kinship  with  those  who  led  them 
and  despoiled  them.  The  results  of  the  destruction  of  com- 
munal life  showed  eventually  in  such  movements  as  the 
Jacquerie  and  the  Free  Companies. 

The  accompanying  pedigrees  will  show  that  the  feudal 
rulers,  who  exploited  the  people  of  the  different  districts, 
were  intimately  interconnected  by  marriage.     The  bargain 
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and  sale  of  children  for  territory  went  oh  from  their  earliest 
years,  and  the  Church  assisted  to  endorse  the  Bystem  by  & 
sweeping  table  of  affinities,  always  to  be  dispensed  with 
for  money  if  the  alliance  was  not  likely  to  turn  out  profitably 
either  for  the  Church  or  for  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 

There  was  no  longer  under  feudal  usage  any  commonity 
of  interest  between  ruler  and  people.  The  rulers  Jiad  come 
to  regard  their  respective  territories  with  the  inhabitante 
as  objects  of  sale  and  exchange  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
their  families  by  marriage  or  by  treaty  in  war,  much  as  s 
secondhand  furniture  dealer  might  regard  a  cheet  of  drawers, 
something  to  be  acquired  to  be  sold  again  if  convenient  at 
a  profit.  This  habit  of  exchange  of  territory  as  personal 
property  with  the  inhabitants  occupying  it  and  payment  by 
intermarriage  becomes  gradually  an  aoknowlec^ed  principle 
in  the  dealings  with  territory  and  peoples  by  their  rulers, 
and  it  obtains  up  to  the  present  day  in  Europe  whetever 
the  absolute  ruler  remains. 
- —  The  Influence  of  Trade.  —  One  thing  only  checks  the 
perpetual  slaughter — want  of  money  to  pay  expenses  when 
plunder  fails,  money  which  can  only  be  obtained  either  by 
robbery  or  on  terms  from  the  traders  who  are  making  it.  So 
this  period  also  illustrates,  though  this  is  much  more  difficult 
to  trace  in  records,  the  use  of  the  complication^  of  this  feudal 
military  system  to  cover  up  commercial  d^gns  which  the 
rulers  of  the  different  oonntries  had  upon, /the  trade  of  the 
others. 

While  the  kings  affected  great  contempt  for  the  trading 
community  and  plundered  without  mercy  wealthy  towns 
in  their  military  campaigns,  they  were  well  prepared  to 
borrow  money  and  receive  assistance  from  the  burghers  in 
return  for  trading  privileges  and  compliments,  and  they 
made  pretence  in  a  lordly  way  of  being  democratic  tiadeTS 
themselves.  They  were  quite  ready  to  take  pari)  in  com- 
mercial adventures  if  they  were  likely  to  be  lucrative,  and  to 
repudiate  their  debts  if  the  venture  failed. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  to-day 
sits  upon  a  woolsack  ;  Edward's  wars  were  fought  on  and 
for  wool ;   the  profit  from  wool  and  woollen  maoufacturee 
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waa  the  oause  of  the  wan  which  the  historian  pnte  down 
to  all  sorts  of  oonstitational,  pereonal,  and  eccleeiastical 
cansee.  As  to-day,  so  then,  the  Low  Countries,  FlandeiB, 
Hainanlt,  Brabant,  Guetderland  was  the  Iamb  accused,  ta 
a  legal  pretext  for  devouring  him,  by  the  wolves  around 
him  of  making  the  stream  that  flowed  to  him  from  above 
impure. 

The  supply  of  wool  had  been  for  centuries  almost  a 
monopoly  of  England,  and  she  bad  not  been  content  with 
supplying  the  raw  material,  but  had  tried  again  and  again 
to  compete  in  the  manufactured  product.  In  the  Pipe  Boll 
of  31  Hen.  I.  we  find  payments  to  the  King's  Exchequer 
from  guilds  of  weavers  at  London,  Lincoln,  and  Oxford, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  we  have  notioee  of  them  at 
Winchester,  Nottingham,  and  Huntingdon.  The  kings  en- 
coun^ed  the  fonnation  of  guilds  of  weavers,  granting  them 
privileges,  and  using  them  to  organise  and  control  trade, 
and  to  arrange  fiscal  trade  dues. 

Very  early  the  Qerman  merchant  towns  as  now  combine 
politics  with  trade  and  control  policies  by  loaning  money 
and  goods  to  needy  kings  ;  and  very  early  the  English 
seaman  rebels  against  the  dominance  of  the  Qerman,  and 
fights  him  with  veiy  unequal  anccces  until  Elizabeth  and 
her  wise  advisers  defeat  the  Hanseatic  League. 

As  early  as  1157  the  people  of  Cologne  had  a  Hanse  and 
Guildhall  in  England  ;  other  towns  joined  them  ;  Liibeck 
began  the  great  Hanseatic  League  ;  cloth  was  the  basis 
of  all ;  it  continued  until  a  very  late  date  to  be  the  money 
of  snch  places  as  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  In  1197 
the  trade  had  so  increased  that  it  was  important  enough  to 
call  for  the  Assize  of  Measures,  regnlating  the  width  of  foreign 
cloth.  Then,  as  did  all  governments  in  those  days,  the  right 
to  break  the  law  was  sold  to  persons  able  to  pay.  Before 
1240  Flemish  cloth  merchants  were  protecting  themsdves 
by  forming  an  association  called  the  Hanse  of  London. 
These  attempts  at  foreign  domination  were  met  by  the 
prohibition  of  export  of  wool.^ 

But  there  were  not  enough  expert  workmen  in  England 
to  manufacture  the  English  wool,  to  supplement  the  de- 
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fioiency  of  English  mauafactiire,  and  to  prevent  any  control 
of  the  wool  trade  by  other  coontiiee.  The  English  Hn^ 
formed  personal  allianoes  with  the  nilere  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing districts  of  wool,  the  Low  Conntriee.  The  waie 
between  England  and  France  and  Spain  were  waged  for 
centuries  by  their  kings  to  a  great  extent  with  this  object 
in  view.  In  1326  Isabella,  the  qoeen  of  Edward  II.,  venA 
on  a  mission  to  France,  taking  with  her  her  son,  afterwards 
Edward  III.  The  I>e6penoen  obtained  her  dismissal  from 
her  brother,  the  King  of  France,  and  she  then  went  to  the 
court  of  the  Earl  of  Hainault  at  Mons,  whose  wife  Joan  of 
Yalois  was  her  first  cousin.  Here  the  prince  became  betrothed 
to  his  future  queen  Philippa.' 

John  of  Hainault,  the  younger  brother  of  the  eari, 
recruited  a  force  of  mercenaries  for  an  expedition  to  England 
from  the  different  states  of  the  Low  Countries,  with  which 
he  captured  the  Despeocers  and  Isabella's  husbiuid.  In 
1327  Edward  III.  succeeded  his  father. 

Wars  of  Succession. — In  1328  the  lost  of  the  three 
sons  of  Philip  IV.,  brothers  ctf  Isabella,  died,  leaving  only 
daughters,  and  a  question  of  succession  arose  which  came 
up  frequently  in  different  forms  in  all  countiies.  The.  ques- 
tion waa  whether  the  lower  descendant  of  an  dder  branch, 
the  grandson  or  granddaughter  {eg.  Edward  III.  or  Charles 
the  Bad  of  Navarre)  should  succeed  in  preference  to  the  son 
or  daughter  of  a  younger  branch  {e.g.  Philip  of  Valois) ;  and 
also  whether  the  daughter  of  an  elder  branch  {e.g.  Joan  de 
Penthidvre)  should  succeed  in  preference  to  the  son  of  a 
younger  branch  {e.g.  John  of  Montfort). 

In  whatever  form  the  problem  might  arise,  however 
interesting  it  might  be  in  theory,  the  only  grounds  for  settle- 
ment were  the  force  and  wealth  at  the  disposal  of  the 
claimants  and  the  advantages  to  the  great  barons  of  the 
kingdom  who  were  nearly  allied  by  blood  or  marriage  to 
both  or  to  either.  John,  son  of  Heory  II.,  the  yoouger  son, 
became  king  by  right  of  greater  force  in  preference  to  the 
son  of  his  elder  brother  Geoffrey  ;  the  crown  of  Scotland 
was  adjudged  by  Edward  I.  to  John  BalUol,  the  grandson 
of  an  elder  daughter,  in  preference  to  Robert  Bruce,  the 
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son  of  a  joonger  daughter ;  the  war  of  the  Three  Joan 
was  fought  in  Brittany  from  1341  to  1364  over  a  claim  d 
eocoeeBioa  between  Jeanne  de  Penthi^Tre,  the  granddai^htw 
of  a  first  marriage,  and  John  of  Montfort,  the  son  of  the 
second  marriage.  No  principle  was  involved  ;  no  rule  of 
practice  for  aU  existed.  So  when  Charies  le  Bel  died, 
Philip  of  Valois,  the  son  of  the  yonnger  son,  assnmed  the 
crown  of  France. 

The  question  was  open  for  dispute  if  anyone  chose  to 
raise  it,  whether  Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre,  the 
son  of  Louis  X.'s  daughter  Joan,  who  had  been  passed  over 
as  a  child  at  the  time  of  Louis's  death  (a  claimant  who  hsd 
strengthened  his  position  by  a  marriage  with  his  first  oonsiD 
Joan),  or  Edward,  the  son  of  Philip  IV.'b  daughter  Isabella, 
had  greater  right  of  succession  than  Philip  of  Yalois,  the  son 
of  the  younger  son  of  Philip  III. 

But  Edward  was  but  fifteen  or  so,  and  had  no  such 
strong  position  that  he  could  afford  to  force  a  claim  to  the 
throne.  The  townsmen  of  Bruges,  Ypres,  Conrtrai,  Dou&i, 
Qhent,  Lille,  and  other  towns  of  Flanders,  who  would  have 
been  his  willing  allies  against  Fiance  for  pay,  had  been  in 
revolt  against  their  Count  and  had  just  suffered  a  terrible 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Philip,  who  had  gone  to  his  assistance ; 
and  Edward  had  his  hands  full  in  Scotland.  He  made  & 
protest,  but  he  did  homage  to  Phihp  for  his  French  posaee- 
sions.  The  matter  might  have  remained  as  it  was  but  for 
the  entanglements  caused  by  the  alliances  madb  by  the 
two  kings. 

War  with  Sco^nd. — Edward  on  his  accession  had  at  once 
to  meet  difficulties  in  Scotland.  A  truce  with  Scotland  had 
been  signed  in  1326  to  last  for  thirteen  years.  But  Robert  1. 
made  no  difficulty  in  breaking  it  on  Edward's  accession  in 
1327  by  a  great  raid  over  the  border  led  by  Randolph  snd 
Douglas.  Edward  marched  with  a  la^e  army  to  meet  it, 
including  a  force  of  men  from  the  Low  Countries  under  St 
John  of  Hainault.  But  the  Scots  gave  him  no  chance  of 
meeting  them  in  battle. 

They  were  no  feudal  forces  which  met  Edward's  heavy 
cavalry.     Throughout  the  Scottish  wars  these  light-srmed 
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raideiB,  like  the  Boera  who  opposed  as  in  iSoath  Africa,  had 
a  final  superiority  over  the  men  who  designed  the  drawn 
battle  of  armoured  men  in  continental  warfare.  Mounted 
on  small  ponies  carrying  bags  of  oatmeal  and  finding  their 
meat  in  the  cattle  of  the  country,  they  moved  too  faat  and 
too  Bilently  for  the  English  army.  Their  object  was  to  bum 
and  plunder  rather  than  to  fight,  and  when  they  had  satisfied 
themBelves  in  these  objects  they  retired  to  Scotland.  In 
the  next  year  Edward  agreed  by  the  treaty  of  Northampton 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  to  give 
hia  sister  Joanna  as  wife  to  the  chUd  David,  Robert's  heir, 
in  consideration  of  £20,000.  It  looked  as  if  there  might 
be  peace  on  all  sides,  but  no  such  thing  was  possible  in  the 
then  conditions  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  border 
scufiSes  between  the  two  countries,  which  were  continuous, 
offered  a  ready  cause  of  offence  when  war  was  wanted  by 
«ther  side,  and  were  always  liable  of  themselves  to  blaze 
up  into  a  general  war. 

Robert  I.  died  in  1331,  David  being  then  eight  years  old. 
In  1332  Edward  Balliol,  the  son  of  the  King  John  of  Scotland, 
was  induced  by  some  border  barons  to  invade  Scotland, 
which  he  did  from  England  with  some  temporary  success. 
When  he  was  driven  out,  Edward  took  up  his  quarrel,  and  in 
1333  the  Scots  were  defeated  with  great  loss  at  Halidon  Hill. 
Balliol  remained  king  in  possession  until  1339. 

Feudal  Warjart  in  France. — After  Halidon  BBll  young 
King  David  with  hia  child  wife  was  sent  off  by  the  Scots 
to  France,  where  Philip  made  an  alliance  with  him'  against 
Edward  and  took  the  opportunity  to  attack  Ooienne. 
Edward  on  his  part  turned  for  assistance  against  Philip  to  ' 
the  natural  allies  of  the  English  wool  growers,  the  okanu- 
factnrets  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  negotiated  for  help 
with  the  Earl  of  Hainault,  bis  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  his  fint  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Oueldres,  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Marquis  of  Joliere,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
the  Bishop  of  Li6ge,  and  others  both  in  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries,  treating  especially  with  the  burghers  of  the 
Flemish  towns  who  were  in  a  state  of  chronic  unrest  uid 
rebellion  against  their  earl. 
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All  these  allies  promised  him  assiBtance.  But  they  knev 
that  the  whole  force  of  Philip's  attack  would  first  fall  on 
them,  and  on  being  challenged  to  give  the  assistance  which 
they  had  promised,  replied  that  they  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  attack  France.  They  suggested  that  there  was  an 
old  ordinance  that  no  king  of  France  should  keep  anything 
belonging  to  the  Empire,  that  France  had  possession  of 
Cambray  and  certain  caetles  of  the  Empire,  and  that  if 
Edward  could  persuade  the  Emperor  to  challenge  Philip, 
they  as  the  Emperor's  feudal  vassals  would  join  him  at  the 
Emperor's  orders.     Edward  took  up  the  suggestion. 

The  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  had  married  Philippa's 
sister,  made  Edward  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Empire,  giring 
him  the  power  to  call  on  the  loids  of  the  Empire  for  assist- 
ance. But  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  allies,  most  of  whom 
were  as  closely  connected  with  France  as  with  Ei^and  and 
much  more  open  to  attack,  were  v«ry  lukewarm  in  the  quarrel. 
Still,  in  1337  Edward  declared  war  against  Philip,  and  in  1338 
he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Flemings,  under  their  demo- 
cmtic  leader  Jacob  van  Artavelde,  the  head  of  the  revolution 
of  the  townsmen  against  the  Count  of  Flanders. 

Here  again  there  was  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  The 
Flemings  explained  that  they  were  pledged  on  oath,  under  a 
penalty  of  two  million  florins,  to  the  Pope  not  to  act  against 
the  king  of  France,  on  pain  of  excommunication  ;  but  if 
Edward  would  take  the  title  of  King  of  France,  and  as  such 
release  them  from  the  money  penalty,  they  would  risk  the 
excommunication  and  join  him.     To  which  Edward  agreed. 

The  Flemings  did  not  propose  to  give  him  active  tissiat- 
ance,  but  they  were  to  be  very  benevolent  neutrals,  allowing 
him  to  invade  France  through  their  conntry,  and  selling  him 
supplies  for  wool.  This  alliance,  however  inevitable,  seems  to 
have  been  a  source  of  weakness  to  Edward,  as  an  alliance  with 
the  revolted  burghers  tended  to  weaken  the  sympathy  with 
England  of  all  the  absolute  rulers  of  the  countries  neighbouring 
on  Flanders. 

Sporadic  hostilities  went  on  on  both  sides  for  some  time. 
Bodies  of  the  aUies  invaded  France,  burning  and  looting  the 
towns  and  destroying  the  country,  and  the  Normans  at  sea 
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attacked  Southampton  and  the  Bouth  coast  towns  and 
talked  of  another  Norman  invasion.  Then  as  now  the 
role  of  England  lay  in  keeping  open  the  waterway,  which 
she  was  hardly  able  to  do  in  the  face  of  the  mercenary 
fleets  of  Genoese,  Bretons,  Picards,  Normans,  and  Spaniarda 
in  Philip's  pay. 

Waging  Feudal  War. — At  last,  in  1339,  the  war  appeared 
as  about  to  open  in  reality.  Edward  with  such  of  his  allies  as 
stood  by  him  advanced  with  a  great  army  into  Fiance,  burn- 
ing and  destroying  all  the  French  towns  which  were  unde- 
fended with  soUd  walls  and  moats,  and  looting  them.  Very 
many  towns,  "  large,  rich,  and  fall  of  draperies,"  appear  from 
the  pages  of  Froissart  to  have  been  enclosed,  if  at  all,  only 
by  a  wooden  pahsade  often  much  out  of  repair.  If  pots  of 
lime  and  logs  of  wood  and  stones  did  not  beat  oS  the  enemy, 
the  town  fell.  If  it  had  given  much  trouble  and  had  delayed 
the  advance  long,  every  living  creature  in  it  was  killed  ;  to 
take  instances  from  Froissart :  "  Origny  St  Benoit,  a  tolerably 
good  town  but  weakly  enclosed ;  so  that  it  was  soon  taken 
by  assault,  robbed  and  pillaged,  an  abbey  of  nuns  violated, 
and  the  whole  town  burnt."  Later  on  :  "  Lord  Lewis  of  Spain 
takes  Querrande  in  Brittany.  It  was  60  ill  fortified  that  it 
could  not  make  any  defence  ;  it  therefore  was  soon  taken  by 
storm  and  pillaged  without  mercy.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  put  to  the  sword  "  (Froissart,  ch.  83).  It  is  always 
safe  to  deduct  76  per  cent,  from  any  such  statements.  Charles 
of  Blois,  besieging  Kantes,  has  the  heads  of  thirty  knights, 
whom  he  has  seized,  shot  from  catapolts  over  the  walls. 
When  he  takes  Quimper  he  allows  the  troops  to  massacre 
fourteen  hundred  men,  and  he  beheads  his  prisoners. 

When  Edward  reached  the  borders  of  France,  he  ex- 
perienced the  futility  of  feudal  tenancy.  The  young  Earl  of 
Hainanlt,  nephew  of  Philip  and  Philippa's  brother,  who  as 
a  vassal  of  the  Empire  had  followed  Edward  to  the  boundary, 
took  his  leave,  saying  that  as  he  had  been  sent  to  and  Ms 
aid  requested  by  his  uncle  Philip  of  Valois,  whose  ill  will  he 
vished  not  to  incur,  he  would  go  serve  him  in  France  as  he 
had  served  the  king  of  England  in  the  Empire,  a  change 
hardly  surprising,  as  in  the  event  of  Edward's  retirement  his 
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territoriee  would  be  the  fiist  on  which  Philip  wonld  revenge 
himself.     Kings  meaning  real  warfare  employed  mercenaries. 

Edward  then  Bent  a  message  to  Philip  asking  him  to 
appoint  a  day  for  battle,  which  was  done.  The  two  anniee 
advanced  to  meet  one  another,  and  Edward  took  ap  with  bis 
much  smaller  force  a  strong  position  to  await  the  attack, 

Philip  was  advised  not  to  attack ;  Edward  was  too  weak 
to  leave  his  position.  So  after  looking  at  one  another  for 
some  time,  both  armies  turned  back,  Philip  to  France,  and 
Edward  to  Brabant,  and  then  to  England.  The  Eail  of 
Hainault  then  left  Philip  and  joined  Edward. 

After  this  both  sides  contented  themselves  with  bumit^ 
and  with  plundering  the  unarmed  people.  But  Philip 
stationed  a  large  fleet  at  Sluys  in  order  to  prevent  Edward 
from  landing.  Edward  sailed  over,  and  with  a  force  barely 
a  fourth  of  the  enemy,  his  ships  so  arranged  that  between  every 
two  vesseb  with  archers  there  was  one  with  men-at-anne, 
with  the  assistance  at  the  end  of  the  day  of  a  number  of  ships 
from  Bruges,  completely  defeated  and  destroyed  Philip's  flert. 
The  French  dead  were  computed  by  someone  at  30,000  men. 

The  allies  then  laid  siege  to  Toumai.  But  they  did  not 
take  it,  for  in  September  1340,  when  it  was  reduced  to  great 
extremities,  a  truce  was  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  Joan 
of  Valois ,  the  sister  of  Philip  and  the  mother  of  Queen  Phihppa. 
It  was  renewed  up  to  June  1342.  During  this  siege  of  Tournai 
the  Scots  had  taken  Edinburgh  by  stratagem,  and  in  1341 
David  returned  to  Scotland,  ready  to  strike  at  England  when- 
ever  Edward  was  deeply  engaged  with  France. 

The  War  of  the  Three  Joans. — The  truce  did  not  stop  the 
war,  but  only  changed  the  place  of  operations.  John  III., 
Duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  followed  Philip  as  hia  feudal 
vassal,  died  on  his  way  home.  He  Mt  no  children.  There 
were  two  claimants  for  the  dukedom  :  Joan  of  Penthidvie 
(see  pedigree,  p.  363),  who  had  married  Charles  of  Blois, 
Philip's  nephew,  and  John  of  Montfort,  who  had  married 
Joan,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders.  Then  begtm  the 
war  of  the  three  Joans,  which  lasted  intermittently  ontU  1364. 

John  of  Afontfort  at  once  seized  the  most  prominent  towns 
cA  Brittany,  and  took  possession  of  the  duke's  treasure.    Then, 
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knowing  probably  that  Philip  would  sapport  the  claim  of  tuB 
nephew  Charles,  he  crossed  to  England  and  offered  himself 
£t8  feudal  vassal  to  Edward,  who  promised  to  aid  him  as  his 
liege  man.  An  entry  into  France  by  way  of  Brittany  was  a 
very  valuable  advantage  for  Edward. 

John  is  summoned  by  Philip  to  Paris  to  submit  to  the 
decision  as  to  the  succession  of  the  Court  of  Peers.  He  goes, 
and  is  accused  of  treating  with  Edward  ;  he  lies,  and  denies 
it,  but  is  not  believed  ;  he  is  ordered  to  remain  in  Paris  ; 
scenting  danger,  he  flies  to  Brittany.  The  Peers  at  Paris, 
at  Philip's  order,  ignoring  any  question  of  right  to  the  succes- 
sion, adjudge  the  duchy  to  Charles,  on  the  double  ground  that 
John  had  offered  fealty  to  Edward  and  that  he  hod  disobeyed 
Philip's  order  to  stay  in  Paris.  Philip  supplies  Charles  with 
forces  with  which  to  flght  John  of  Montfort. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  Edward,  the  claimant  as  sacoeesor 
through  the  elder  female,  spends  the  truce  in  providing  support 
for  the  younger  male,  while  Philip,  who  reigns  in  France  as 
the  representative  of  the  younger  male,  supports  the  elder 
female. 

Charles  of  Blois  entered  Brittany  with  his  forces,  including 
three  thousand  Genoese  under  the  command  of  knights  from 
Genoa,  and  besi^ed  Nantes.  In  a  sally,  John  of  Montfort 
was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Paris.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  the  war  would  have  been  at  an  end.  But  the  con- 
ditions were  not  ordinary.  Women  interposed,  and  women 
who  did  not  feel  themselves  bound  by  the  absurdities  of  feudal 
warfare,  women  who  did  not  look  upon  war  as  a  game,  but 
who  meant  business.  They  were  women  as  inoomprehemible 
to  the  managers  of  the  European  gaming  tables,  as  antagonistic 
to  the  methods  of  their  game,  as  their  militant  sisters  of  the 
twentieth  century  have  been  to  the  croupiers  of  Westminster. 
The  wife  of  John  of  llontfort,  Joan  of  Flanders,  a  woman  who, 
Froissart  tells  us,  had  the  heart  of  a  lion,  takes  his  place  aa 
leader.  Takiag  her  little  boy  John,  bom  in  1310,  ^terwardn 
John  IV.  of  Brittany,  she  throws  heiself  into  the  fortress  of 
Hennebon.  Edward,  occupied  with  the  Scots,  who  were 
taking  his  border  fortresses,  and  with  their  affairs,  had  not 
given  much  assistance  to  his  liege  man,  but  he  now  orders 

24 
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Sir  Walter  Manny,  a  kzdght  of  Hoinault  who  had  entered  bis 
servioe,  to  collect  meroenaries  for  an  expedition,  and  to  take 
Vith  him  two  or  three  thousand  of  the  best  Bnglish  arohen. 
Little  John  of  Montfort  is  to  marry  one  of  Edward's  daoghten. 

Meanwhile  the  Ck>untees  Joan  stontly  defends  Hennebon. 
Froissart  pictures  her  in  fall  armour  and  mounted,  the  fore- 
runner of  another  Joan  some  eighty  years  later,  galloping 
through  the  streets  of  Hennebon  organising  the  defence  and 
encouraging  the  garrison.  She  makes  a  sally  at  an  unguarded 
gate,  while  the  besi^ers  are  engaged  elsewhere,  and  with 
three  hundred  horsemai  attacks  their  camp  and  bums  their 
tents  and  stores.  Then,  unable  to  re-enter  the  fortress,  she 
rides  off  with  her  men  to  another  town,  to  return  a  few  days 
later  with  a  larger  force  with  which,  in  the  dawn,  she  enten 
Hennebon: 

The  town  was  hard  pressed  and  on  the  point  of  surrender 
whftn  Sir  Walter  Uiumy's  force,  which  had  been  detained  at 
sea  for  forty  days  by  storms,  arrived  to  save  it.  But  for  the 
courage  and  will  of  the  countess,  countering  the  wilee  of  the 
Bishop  of  Leon,  who  wished  in  the  interests  of  Charles  of  Bloia 
that  the  town  should  surrender,  it  would  have  done  bo.  When 
the  English  succours  arrived.  Sir  Walter,  ^ter  having  dinner, 
attacked  and  destroyed  a  machine  which  had  been  throwing 
Btone^  into  the  town,  and  when,  after  a  very  smart  action, 
he  and  his  frioids  retired,  the  countess  oame  down  from 
the  oastle  to  meet  them,  "  and  with  a  moat  oheetful  counte- 
nance kissed  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  all  his  oompanions,  one 
aiter  the  other,  like  a  noble  and  valiant  dame," — a  very 
courageous  act. 

After  this  the  war  went  on  both  by  sea  and  land  with 
varying  suocess  ;  in  the  antunm  of  1342  a  truce  was  arranged, 
and  the  Countess  Joan  went  to  England,  taking  with  her  her 
little  son.  She  soon  came  back  with  a  larger  expedition  of 
Count  Robert  d'Artois,  who  was  aselBting  Edward,  though  he 
had  married  Philip's  sister.  Louis  of  Spun,  in  the  pay  of 
Philip,  was  stationed  ofi  Quemsey  with  a  mercenary  flert  to 
intercept  them,  and  a  hard-fought  naval  engagement  followed, 
the  combatants  being  Bnally  separated  by  a  violent  storm. 
The  Spaniards,  in  taller  ships,  threw  down  upon  their  enemiw 
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giBat  ban  of  iron  and  annoyed  them  very  maoh  with  their 
lanceH.  According  to  Froissart,  the  Countess  of  Montfort, 
"  with  a  maty  sharp  sword  in  her  hand,  combated  bravely." 
But  I  should  be  inclined  to  take  this  as  an  example  of  word- 
painting  by  your  special  correspondent.  If  Joan  had  a  sword, 
it  would  not  be  rusty. 

The  usual  alarums  and  excursions  follow.  Count  Robert 
d'Artoia  is  wounded,  and  dies,  and  Eidward  comes  in  person. 
He  besieges  towns  and  holds  the  open  country.  He  has  a 
Tery  large  army  and  a  great  fleet.  The  Duke  of  Normandy 
is  sent  with  a  still  larger  army  to  help  Charles  in  Nantes.  We 
may  expect  a  big  battle.  But  instead  of  it,  as  usual,  in 
January  in  1343,  a  truce  for  three  years  for  Brittany  is  signed 
at  Malestroit. 

But  the  truce  lasted  no  time.  At  the  truce  there  had  been 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  :  Ohver  de  Clisson,  who  had  been  a 
prisouer  in  England,  was  exchanged,  receiving  a  st^e-conduot 
from  Philip,  for  Lord  Stafford.  In  cynical  violation  of  the 
treaty,  Philip  seized  Oliver,  who  had  changed  from  the  side 
of  Blois  to  that  of  Montfort,  and  beheaded  him  and  ten  other 
of  Hontfort's  partisans,  without  trial,  at  Paris.  Edward 
threw  up  the  treaty  at  once,  and  renewed  the  war. 

The  immediate  result  was  to  bring  another  Joan  on  the 
scene.  Oliver's  widow,  Joan  of  Belleville,  took  an  immediate 
revenge.  She  went  with  a  force  of  her  neighbours  to  a  castle 
held  for  Charles  ;  she  was  admitted,  as  the  garrison  had  not 
heard  of  the  murder.  She  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  death. 
Then,  leaving  her  Uttle  boy,  afterguards  the  famous  constable, 
Ohver  de  Clisson,  with  the  Countess  of  Montfort  at  Hennebon, 
she  went  upon  the  war-path  both  by  aea  and  land,  attacking 
Philip's  troops  and  sinking  Philip's  ships  wherever  she  could 
find  them.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  her  end.  She  was 
outlawed  and  all  her  possessions  confiscated  by  Philip,  "  mais 
elle,  les  bourreaux  du  roi  ne  pouvaieat  I'atteindre,  eUe  oon- 
tinuait  de  ee  verier  fi^rement,  largement,  sur  terre'et  aur 
mer,  aux  dipens  des  sujets  de  Philippe  VI."  Neither  out- 
lawry nor  death  had  any  terror  for  such  women.  They  were 
the  militant  suffragists  of  those  days. 

After  the  trace  of  Malestroit,  John  of  Montfort  was  released 
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by  Philip,  on  the  conditioD  of  not  going  to  Brittany  or  leavii^ 
France,  a  money  penalty  for  breach,  and  a  surety  kimmfui 
being  provided.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  dissolve  his  party, 
the  leaders  making  their  best  peace  with  Charles.  Edward's 
Interest  for  the  present  ceased,  but  when  John  escaped  to 
England  in  1346,  Edward  again  furnished  him  with  troops 
and  ships.  He  overran  the  country,  but  Charlee  of  Bloia, 
being  reinforced,  he  was  defeated,  and  died  at  Hennebon, 
havii^,  says  the  Histoire  de  Bretagne,  mode  a  will  appointing 
the  King  of  England  guardian  of  his  son  John.  Edward  had 
so  much  on  his  bands  in  all  parts  of  hi^  dominions  and  abroad, 
that  he  sent  no  help  then  to  Brittany.  Indeed,  if  we  ma; 
believe  the  latest  historian  of  Brittany,  M.  de  Broderie,  he 
kept  Joan  of  Flanders  a  prisoner  in  Tickhill  castle.  After 
her  husband's  death  she  had  under  feudal  law  nO  locus  standi 
and  her  personal  ambitions  might  interfere  with  Edward's 
plans  of  campaign.  According  to  Froissart,  Edward  was 
uiging  the  Flemings  to  disinherit  her  brother,  their  ead 
Louis,  and  his  son  Louis,  and  take  the  Black  Prince  for  their 
earl.  But  they  declined.  It  was  a  dangerous  game.  But 
it  was  not  likely  to  make  him  more  favourable  to  Joan  of 
Flanders  herself.' 

He  had  his  hands  full  in  the  islands.  The  Scots,  in  his 
absence,  were  steadily  reducing  the  English  power  in  Scotland. 
Edward  hod  experience  of  the  men  who  carried  their  meal  on 
pony  back  and  cooked  the  carcases  of  other  people's  cattle 
in  the  hide.  He  had  bad  the  opportunity  of  learning,  as  had 
few  mediaeval  kings,  the  value  of  personal  presence  when  war 
becomes  a  reality  and  not  merely  a  parade  of  feudal  tenants, 
to  be  settled  by  churchly  negotiations  and  broken  treaties. 
He  attended  himself  to  Scottish  campaigns. 

1  The  first  prohibition  was  in  the  Oxford  Parliament  in  1258.  *  As 
Edward  and  Philippa  wwe  second  cousins,  they  had  to  pay  for  a  pafiei 
dispensation  for  their  marriage.  '  "  N'  ayant  plus  devant  lui  qu'uo 
enknt  encore  loin  de  ea  majority,  Edouard  III.  s'oSranchit  de  tela 
managements."  He  made  war  in  Brittany  henceforth  in  the  internets 
of  En^and. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  StrBJBOT    OONTmCED 

The  Affairs  of  Ireland. — ^Except  for  the  use  of  Irish  troops  in 
the  French  wan,  while  this  invasion  of  France  and  Flanders 
was  proceeding,  Ireland,  as  usual,  was  left  very  maoh  to  its 
own  resonroes.  Here  for  two  centuries,  as  a  result  of  the 
invasion  of  Edward  Bruce,  the  English  government  lost  ground 
daily,  until  the  royal  power  was  obeyed,  if  at  all,  only  in  a 
narrow  strip  on  the  East  coast.  The  older  English  colonists, 
receiving  little  or  no  support,  turned  daily  more  to  their  Irish 
neighbours,  adopting  their  customs,  dress,  and  language,  giving 
up  their  position  as  feudal  tenants  to  become  Irish  chieftains  ; 
the  government  in  reply  promoted  new  English  officials  of  the 
men  of  the  moment,  of  little  value  except  as  politicians,  over 
the  heads  of  the  experienced  and  powerful  Anglo-Irish,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  political  and  social  morality  of  both.  There 
had  begun  then  in  Ireland  that  changeable  and  uncertain  policy 
of  the  English  ruler  which  has  encouraged  a  chaos  from  conffict 
of  authority,  a  policy  continued  unabated  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  place  of  a  firm  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  the 
English  kings  had  been  compelled  through  weakness  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  encouragement  of  local  disorder,  by  the  allowance 
or  by  the  creation  of  great  regalities.  The  balance  of  power 
obtained  by  the  jealousies  roused  between  the  great  families 
of  the  conquest  served  to  preserve  to  some  small  extent 
the  king's  authority,  through  the  weakening  of  them  and  their 
Irish  allies  by  perpetual  local  war. 

From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  this  policy 
continued  in  increasing  degree,  owing  to  the  troubles  between 
the  king  and  hia  revolted  barons  in  England,  and  its  results 
vere  intensified  by  the  alliances  by  marriage  between  the 
great  hoases.  In  1246  the  great  possessions  of  Strongbow 
were  divided  among  the  five  heiresses  of  the  Marshals,  great- 
granddaughters  of  Dermot ;  ^  in  1264,  Walter  Burke,  the 
gnindson  of  William  FitzAdelm  de  Buigo,  the  so-called  con- 
queror of  Connaught,  became  Earl  of  Ulster  in  right  of  his 
wife  Maud,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  the  younger. 
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In  1316  the  Geraldine,  John  FitzThomas,  was  created 
Earl  of  Kildare,  with  palatine  powers. 

In  1327  James  Butler  was  created  Earl  of  Ormond,  and 
Tipperary  declared  a  county  palatine  in  which  he  could  exer- 
cise legal  iurisdiction  ;  in  1330  Manrice  FitzQerald  was  created 
I!arl  of  Desmond,  with  a  like  power  in  Kerry. 

But  the  elevation  of  the  heads  of  the  great  families  into 
feudal  earls  did  not  of  neoeaaity  either  tend  to  the  support 
of  royal  authority  or  bring  any  nearer  any  amalgamation  of 
social  ideas.  No  sooner  had  these  great  powers  been  created 
to  curb  the  Anglo-Irish  as  well  as  the  native  Irish,  than  the 
English  mler  by  his  viceroys  began  to  undermine  their 
authority  and  make  war  on  them,  nullifying  the  good  effect 
of  a  strong  authority,  and  the  great  men  retorted  by  adopting 
the  position  of  Irish  chieftains.  As  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  Greraldines  of  Munster,  ever  at 
war  with  the  Irish  MacCarthies,  took  up  the  position  of  chiefs 
of  an  Irish  sept,  and  their  bitter  rivals,  the  Barkes  of  Con- 
naught,  the  ancestors  of  the  Earls  of  Clanrickarde  and  the 
Viscounts  of  Mayo,  in  like  manner  became  Irish  in  disss, 
language,  and  customs. 

In  view  of  the  plantations  and  other  later  events,  and 
the  language  used  from  time  to  time  about  the  Celt  and  the 
Teuton,  language  so  often  used  to  cover  up  the  Anglo-Scottisl) 
failure  in  Ireland,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  each  generation 
saw  the  conversion  into  Irishmen  of  the  older  adventuren 
who  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  country.  To  quote  Mr 
Bagwell  {Ireland  under  the  Tudora,  i.  71),  "there  is  probably 
no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  population  is  so  thoroughly 
mixed  as  it  is  in  Ireland," 
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In  1333  a  great  blow  to  the  EngliBh  power  was  given  by 
the  murder  of  William  de  Borgo,  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  who  had 
just  succeeded  his  grandfather,  the  Bed  Earl,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  He  had  taken  prisoner  Walter  Burke,  the  Mao- 
WiUiam  Burke  of  Oonnaught,  and  had  allowed  him  to  starve 
to  death  in  hia  castle  of  loishowen  ;  the  Anglo-Irish  murdered 
him  in  revenge.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  which  was  an 
opportunity  for  his  Barke  kinsfolk  in  Connaught,  who  had 
thrown  off  feudal  conditions,  to  seize  his  immense  estates  in 
Connaught  and  Ulster  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Burke  sept, 
and  openly  to  declare  themselves  independent  of  the  Ehiglish 
crown.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  viceroys  to  reduce  them, 
they  remained  so.  The  O'Neills  resumed  control  of  eastern 
Ubter.  These  successes  so  much  encouraged  the  Irish  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  settlers  of  the  pale  only 
retained  their  position  by  paying  blackmail  to  the  adjoining 
eepbB.  From  this  time  until  1361  no  consistent  effort  was 
made  to  bring  peace  in  any  form  to  the  country. 

Edward  in  Flanders  and  France.  Crecy  and  Galaia. — At 
this  time  also  Edward  had  his  hands  full  in  Flanders.  He 
had  been  trying  to  persuade  the  Flemings,  through  Van 
Artavelde,  to  accept  the  Black  Prince  as  their  eari  in  the  place 
of  the  present  earl.  Van  Artavelde,  who  was  in  favour  of  the 
project,  could  not  bring  over  the  citizens.  The  upshot  was  that 
the  mob  of  Ghent  murdered  him.  The  Hemings  then  proposed 
that  Edward's  daughter  should  marry  the  son  of  their  earl. 

Above  all  other  parts  of  his  scattered  dominions,  Edward 
was  just  now  fully  occupied  in  France. .  War  had  b^un  in 
Gaecony,  where  Philip  had  sent  a  large  force  to  oppose  the 
Eari  of  Derby.  Edward,  wishing  to  reinforce  his  troops  in 
Gascony,  summoned  all  the  vassals  of  his  kingdom,  collected 
forces  from  whatever  quarter  he  could  that  were  willing  to 
enter  his  pay,  and  sailed  for  Guienne.  But  a  storm  blew  him 
out  of  his  course,  and  he  attacked  Normandy,  burning, 
destroying,  and  looting  the  rich  towns,  Caen  in  particular, 
which  was  said  to  be  larger  than  any  town  in  England  except 
London.  Philip  sent  for  help  to  Bohemia  and  Germany  and 
Luxemburg,  to  the  Earls  of  Flanders  and  Namnr  and  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine. 
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Marching  north,  pursued  now  by  Philip  with  a  very  snperior 
army,  Edward  only  escaped  destruction  by  the  timely  know- 
ledge of  a  ford  across  the  river.  His  army  was  overtaken  at 
Creoy,  beyond  Abbeville,  by  Philip's  immensely  superior  force. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  description  of  battles  should 
read  the  account  of  the  battle  given  by  Fioissart.  "  What  I 
know  and  shall  relate  in  this  book,"  he  says,  "  I  have  lesmt 
chiefly  from  the  English,  who  had  well  observed  what  con- 
fusion they  (the  French)  were  in,  and  from  those  attached  to 
Sir  John  Hainault,  who  was  always  near  the  person  of  the 
King  of  France."     His  account  is  thus  checked  from  both  sides. 

The  Genoese  crossbowmen,  who  b^^n  the  battle  for  the 
French,  were  tired  with  a  very  long  march,  and  their  bow- 
strings wet  with  rain.  The  English  archers,  with  the  long 
bow,  threw  them  into  such  confusion  that  they  turned  back, 
and  the  French  men-at-arms,  anxious  to  get  to  the  front,  cut 
them  down  ae  they  retired,  the  shower  of  English  arrows 
falling  on  both,  "  so  hotly  and  so  thycke  that  it  semed  snowe." 
When  the  French  were  in  this  confusion,  Edward's  light- 
armed  mercenaries  from  Wales  and  Ireland,  "  certayne 
raecalles  that  went  a  fote  with  great  knyves  .  .  .  went  in 
among  the  men  of  armes  and  slewe  and  murdredde  many  as 
they  lay  on  the  grounde,  both  erles,  baiounes,  knyghts  and 
squyers,  whereof  the  king  of  England  wm  afterwards 
dyspleased,  for  he  had  rather  .they  had  been  taken  prisoners." 
The  battle  ended,  like  Bannockbnm,  in  the  defeat  of  a  larger 
immobile  force  of  heavily-armoured  knights  by  the  aroheie 
and  light-armed  troops  which  Edward  hod  had  time  to  put 
in  a  good  position  for  defence.  The  slaughter  of  the  French 
nobles  cost  Edward  a  son-in-law,  for  among  the  slain  was  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  whose  son  refused  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  man  who  had  killed  his  father,  and  escaped  to  Philip. 
Edward  then  laid  siege  to  Calais,  and  took  it,  a  success  of 
more  value  to  him  than  any  battle.  He  had  now  an  inde- 
pendent gate  of  entrance  to  the  Continent,  and  could  afford 
to  take  a  higher  line  both  with  the  Low  Countries  and  with 
Brittany, 

Soon  after  Crecy,  David  of  Scotland,  invading  Ei^Iand, 
was  defeated  and  captured  at  Neville's  Cross. 
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The  War  of  the  Three  Joans. — There  had  been  some  Bort  of 
a  truce  in  Brittany,  but  in  1347  the  war  recommenced,  and  at 
a  battle  at  Boche  Darien,  Charles  of  Blois  wae  captured,  and 
ca.rried  as  a  prisoner  to  England.  After  this  Edward  placed 
in  Brittany  a  captain-general  to  superintend  all  military  and 
civil  affairs,  and  Philip  did  the  same.  The  treaty  of  Calais 
between  the  two  kings,  made  in  September  1347  to  last  until 
April  1361,  did  not  extend  to  Brittany. 

But  there  as  elsewhere  war  languished.  The  fearful  plague 
which  overran  the  whole  known  worid,  known  to  us  as  the 
Black  Death,  crept  up  from  the  south  into  France  in  1348, 
and  carried  ofi  a  majority  of  living  people.  Though  the  two 
kings  did  not  give  up  their  game  even  in  the  face  of  such  a 
general  affliction,  it  was  impossible  vigorously  to  carry  on 
military  operations.  However,  in  1362  there  waB  another 
decisive  battle  at  Mauron,  in  Brittany,  where  the  party  of 
Charles  of  Blois  was  wholly  defeated,  so  many  leading  men 
being  killed  on  both  sides  that  very  little  more  in  the  way  of 
serious  fighting  took  place  in  Brittany  for  some  years. 

Joan  of  Penthidvre  was  not  discouraged  either  by  this 
defeat  or  by  her  hosband's  captivity.  Where  the  game  of 
war  was  at  a  standstill  she  tried  the  courae  of  diplomacy. 
She  called  together  the  States  of  Brittany,  that  is,  such  as 
chose  to  support  her  cause,  to  a  meeting  at  Cinan,  in  her 
appanage  of  Fentbi^vre,  and  persuaded  them  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Edward  for  the  release  of  Charles.  A  release  of 
a  wealthy  prisoner  could  always  be  obtained  if  the  parties  were 
willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Here  we  come  across  a  curious  bit  of  diplomacy  as  it  affected 
feudal  relations.  Edward  released  Charles  on  a  heavy  ransom, 
one  of  the  conditions  being  that  he  should  not  attack  the 
Countess  of  Montfort  or  her  allies.  He  went  back  to  Brittany, 
and,  as  he  could  not  bear  arms  himself,  made  efforts  to  obtain 
help  frem  France,  without  success.  The  historian  of  Brittany,' 
relying  on  the  rather  poor  authority  of  Robert  of  Avesbury, 
gives  as  part  of  the  treaty  the  fealty  of  Charles  to  Edward, 
that  Edward  acknowledged  him  as  duke,  and  that  Charles's 
son,  John,  who  was  then  in  Edward's  hands,  was  to  marry 
Margaret,  Edward's  daughter.     Avesbury  probably  mixed  up 
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the  two  Johns,  aa  young  John  of  Hontfort  married  Ma^ant 
in  13S5.  Bat  it  is  quite  likely  that  as  a  settlement  fayonisUe 
to  himself,  Edward,  who  had  all  parties  in  his  hands,  ac- 
knowledged Charles  as  duke  for  his  life,  with  remainder  to 
John  of  Montfort,  who  was  yet  a  minor,  a  not  unusaal 
means  of  settling  a  troublesome  question  of  feudal  successioE. 
When  in  1360,  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  Edward  renotmced 
his  claims  to  the  throne  of  France,  the  basis  for  this  ar- 
rangement fell  through.  On  June  22,  1362,  Edward  handed 
over  the  duchy  to  John  of  Montfort,  who  ^reed  to  an  alli&nce 
with  Edward,  and  that  he  could  not  marry  without  his  ooa&ent. 

The  Mercenaries. — But  peace  had  its  dangers  no  less  feared 
than  war.  At  every  truce,  in  every  time  of  relaxation  of  the 
war  operations,  the  mercenaries,  released  from  all  discipline, 
unpaid  and  hungry,  were  turned  loose  on  wretched  F^noe 
to  destroy  it.  After  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  1366,  and  the 
capture  of  King  John  of  France  (Philip  of  Valois  had  died  in 
1360)  these  bodies  of  men  saw  no  prospect  of  good  pay  or 
rich  pill^e  in  that  unhappy  country.  Under  the  fend&i 
system  they  formed  no  part  of  the  social  state  ;  they  were  of 
no  kin  to  the  people  of  the  country,  no  oonsiderations  of 
present  or  future  social  ties  restrained  them.  Under  tbe 
name  of  the  Free  Companies  they  marched  from  place  to 
place,  robbing,  murdering,  burning,  and  taking  ransotns.' 
One  instance  is  sufficient.  A  knight,  nicknamed  the  arch- 
priest,  in  command  of  such  a  body  of  men,  after  plundering 
all  Provence,  came  to  Avignon,  where  Pope  Innocent  VI. 
resided.  The  pope  was  in  great  terror.  "  When  the  aich- 
priest  and  his  troops  had  pillaged  all  the  country,  the  pope 
and  ole^y  entered  into  treaty  with  him."  The  archpriest 
entered  Avignon,  "  where  he  was  received  with  as  much  respect 
as  if  he  had  been  son  to  the  king  of  France.  He  dined  many 
times  with  the  pope  and  cardinals,  who  gave  him  absolution 
from  all  his  sins  ;  and  at  hia  departure  they  presented  bini 
with  40,000  crowns  to  distribute  among  his  companions." 

All  unhappy  France  was  overrun  by  such  men,  EDglisb, 
Welsh,  Navsrrois,  Fleming,  every  race  and  nationality  of 
Western  Europe ;  Brittany  suffered  as  much  or  even  taom 
than  the  others. 
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£t^tfany  m  the  Treaty  of  Breiigny.  — In  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
tiigay,  in  1360,  between  England  and  France,  no  mention  was 
tULode  of  the  war  of  the  snccesnon  in  Brittany,  except  that  it 
^as  left  to  the  two  kings  to  settle  it  by  pemnasion  and  interest. 
It>  would  appear  that  they  did  their  best,  though  one  may 
quite  believe  that  Edward  did  not  want  a  settlement  of  this 
war,  as  its  continuation  would  help  to  protect  the  islands  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Free  Companies,  who  by  that  treaty  were 
left  without  an  occupation. 

"  They  presumed,"  says  Froissart,  "  that  henceforward 
all  men-at-arms  attached  to  them  would  be  obliged  to  sur- 
render every  fort  and  strong  place  which  they  at  present  held 
and  possessed  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  that  they  would 
retire  to  whatever  parts  they  chose  ;  it  was  therefore  much 
better  Mid  more  profitable  that  these  warriors  and  piUaf^ers 
shoold  retire  into  the  duohy  of  Brittany,  which  is  one  of  the 
lioheet  and  beet  foraging  countries  in  the  world,  than  that 
they  should  come  to  England,  which  might  be  pillaged  and 
robbed  by  them," 

In  consequence  of  the  care  taken  by  the  kings  of  France 
and  England  to  avert  from  themselves  the  consequences  of 
their  game  of  war,  the  Free  Companies  did  most  of  th^  pillag- 
ing and  robbing  in  Champagne,  Buignndy,  Guienne,  and 
Brittany.* 

j^  The  Jacquerie  in  froMce,— The  French  dauphin  Charles, 
who  ruled  for  his  captured  father  John,  was  in  no  position 
even  to  think  of  checking  the  Free  Companies.  The  French 
Revolution  was  being  rehearsed  before  him  at  Pans  in  the 
murder  of  the  marshals  by  the  Parisian  mob,  headed  by 
Provost  Stephen  Maroel.  Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre,  the 
Philippe  Egalit^  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  claiming  the 
crown  for  himself,  and  joining  himself  with  the  Free  Companies 
and  the  mob  of  Paris  against  Charles  the  dauphin.  Famine, 
anarchy,  and  revolution  reigned  over  France. 

Connected  with  the  mob  of  Paris  arose  a  fearful  insur- 
rection in  France  called  the  Jacquerie,  twenty-five  years 
before  the  same  plague  spread  to  England  in  the  days  of 
Richard  II.  Marcel,  even  if  he  did  not  originate  it,  assisted 
it.     The  common  people  did,  in  burning,  killing,  violating, 
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and  pillage,  all  that  the  chivalrouB  knights  and  barons  hkd 
done  to  them,  but  they  did  it  more  thoroughly,  more  brutally, 
and  without  any  consideration  of  tank.  Froissart,  who  hu 
passed  by  with  honour  the  equally  honible  acta  of  the  king's 
soldiery  on  the  unarmed  people,  is  overwhelmed  with  honor 
at  the  excesses,  the  awful  excessee  of  those  who  retaliated. 
They  were  put  down  as  they  had  to  be  with  a  cruelty  bo 
appalling  that  their  own  hiatoiians  exclaim  against  it.  It 
was  the  final  result  of  a  feudal  system  of  society  which 
had  long  outlived  its  usefulness,  ^ther  from  a  political  or 
military  standpoint,  being  supported  by  mercenary  troop 
to  enable  the  commercial  or  political  gambles  of  the  feudal 
nobility  to  be  continued. 

The  War  of  the  Three  Joans.  —In  Brittany  the  war  finished 
itself.  The  poor  people  who  had  suffered  so  much  nrged 
a  divifiion  between  the  two  candidates,  the  one  strong  in  the 
north,  the  other  in  the  south,  to  enable  them  to  unite  against 
the  common  foe.  A  treaty  was  drawn  up  to  this  effect  to 
end  the  war. 

Bat  Joan  of  Penthi^rre  would  not  hear  of  it.  "  I  married 
you,"  she  is  reported  to  have  said  to  her  husband,  "  to  defend 
my  inheritance,  and  not  to  yidd  the  half  of  it.  I  am  but 
a  woman,  but  I  would  lose  my  life,  and  two  lives  if  I  had 
them,  rather  than  consent  to  any  cession  of  the  kind  "  ;  and 
on  his  leaving  to  resume  the  war,  she  reminded  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  followers  :  "  You  are  going  to  defend  my  in- 
heritance and  youiB  .  .  .  and  the  barons  of  Brittany,  who  an 
here  present,  know  that  I  am  ligbtfol  h^ress  of  it.  I  pray 
you  affectionately  not  to  make  any  ordinance,  composition, 
or  treaty  whereby  the  duchy  corporate  remains  not  ouib." 
Charles  obeyed ;  the  pitched  battle  of  Auray  followed. 
where  in  1364  he  lost  his  life  and  the  duchy.  John  of  Hontiort 
became  Duke  of  Brittany,  acknowledged  by  Charles  V.  of 
France,  and  Brittany  ceased  to  be  the  gate  by  which  Edward 
of  England,  under  the  claim  of  feudal  superiority,  conld 
safely  enter  Fiance. 

But  there  remains  one  beautiful  toooh  to  redeem  this 
savage  and  barbarous  story.  When  later  the  king  of  Fiance 
attempted   to    take   away   the    independence    of    Brittany, 
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•Joan  of  PenthidTre,  supported  by  gieat  intereets,  had  her 
opportunity  for  triumph.  But  the  bouI  of  the  woman  woe 
too  great  to  betray  her  country.  She  refused  to  take  her 
revenge,  but  supported  young  John  IV.  of  Montfort  in  his 
resistance,  leaving  an  example  which  almost  renews  one's 
fa-ilib  in  human  nature. 

The  Statutes  of  Kilkenny. — ^After  Bretigny  some  attempt 
wa^  made  by  Edward  III.  to  regulate  by  deputy  the  afiain 
of  the  English  colony  in  Ireland.  His  son  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster, 
was  sent  to  Ireland  with  a  large  force  as  viceroy.  But  it  was 
an  attempt  to  r^ulate  only  the  relations  between  the  powers 
of  the  deputy  who  represented  the  shadowy  authority  of 
the  king,  and  the  Anglo-Irish,  resident  in  the  country,  as 
apart  from  the  "  meer  "  Irish.  These  Anglo-Irish  were  in 
each  generation  more  nearly  approaching  the  Irish  in  manners 
and  habits  and  user  of  customary  law,  every  day  the  more 
revolting  from  feudal  dependence  upon  an  absentee  king, 
a  king  faced  with  the  dangerous  discontent  of  the  same 
class  in  England,  a  king  whose  viceroys  never  had  sufficient 
force  to  control  the  owners  of  the  independent  palatinates 
supported  as  they  were  by  the  "  meer  "  Irish  among  whom 
they  lived. 

If  any  one  of  the  greater  Anglo-Irish  barons  had  be^i 
able  to  attain  sufBcient  pre-eminence  over  his  fellows,  an 
independent  feudal  kingdom  such  as  the  Bruce  hod  ratab- 
lished  in  Scotland  might  have  sprung  up  in  Ireland.  But  the 
strength  of  the  Irish  social  system,  irreconcilable  with  the 
decaying  feudalism  of  England,  worked  both  ways.  It  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  check  the  creation  of  a  new  kingdom 
of  the  feudal  baronage,  while  the  chieftains  of  the  Irish  septa 
were  always  ready  to  assist  the  beads  of  the  palatinates  or 
other  Anglo-Irish  who  had  married  and  fostered  among  them 
against  the  always  unpopular  king's  viceroy. 

The  English  government  made  no  effort  to  control  the 
native  Irish  ;  they  were  treated  as  outside  enemies  to  be 
destroyed  and  extirpated.  All  that  was  attempted  was  to 
remedy  by  enactment  from  without,  which  the  English  govern- 
ment was  not  prepared  to  enforce,  a  tendency  among  the 
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old  Anglo-Irish  resting  on  social  conditions  within,  an  attempt 
to  insist  by  legislation  that  a  centrifugal  motion  at  society 
should  become  centripetal. 

The  weak  point  of  the  Irish  national  movement  of  to-dsy 
is  that,  from  the  political  standpoint,  Ireland  never  hsa, 
in  the  course  of  her  history,  become  the  political  unit  which 
is  called  a  nation,  the  whole  tendency  of  her  institutions 
being  towards  the  independence  of  the  local  authority  and 
separation  of  each  district  from  the  others  by  its  subjection 
to  its  own  local  laws.  That  she  is  a  nation  in  the  sense  of 
possessing  a  great  national  literature  would  appear  from  ter 
revolutionary  movements  being  headed  by  men  of  greet 
learning  in  Celtic  literature,  by  poets  and  historians.  But 
in  the  conflict  of  brute  forces  in  the  world  such  things  do 
not  count. 

The  attempt  of  the  English  king  to  control  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Anglo-Irish  lords  was  so  great  a  failure, 
that  until  some  way  into  the  sixteenth  century  his  authority 
in  Ireland  steadily  decreased,  the  feudal  courts  bedng  non- 
existent over  nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

This  call  of  the  king's  English  in  the  pale  to  lure  bacfc 
to  the  fist  the  hawk  who  had  flown  to  the  Irish  beyond  wu 
embodied  in  a  series  of  statute  enacted  at  a  Parliament 
held  in  Kilkenny  in  1367,  a  Parliament  which  is  whcUy 
ignored  by  the  Irish  annalists. 

The  provisions  of  these  statutes  show  us  some  of  the 
vital  points  of  conflict  between  the  two  social  systems,  and, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  hopelmsness  of  the  one  then  overcoming 
the  other  without  the  steady  and  prolonged  application  of 
physical  force  and  the  keeping  of  good  faith  which  it  bu 
never  been  Ireland's  lot  to  experience  from  the  Anglo-Scot. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  statutes  was  to  separate  the 
English-speaking  people,  subject  to  and  accustomed  to  EngUsIi 
feudal  law,  aa  a  peculiar  people  from  the  man  of  the  com- 
munal society,  who,  strong  in  the  customs  declared  by  iii^ 
Brehon,  seduced  the  Anglo-Irish  resident  by  marriage  and 
fosterage  from  his  position  of  feudal  tenant  paying  dues 
to  the  king. 

So  in  the  first  place  the  Acts  solemnly  forbid  what  they 
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cannot  possibly  prevent,  that  no  Anglo-Irish — whether  those 
in  the  pale,  or  those  who,  soattered  throughout  Ireland 
a.nd  unsupported  by  the  royal  power,  had  beoome  aocuBtomed 
to  what  at  first  might  have  been  a  bitter  necessity,  the 
adoption  of  the  communal  customs  and  laws  which  had  hardly 
ceased  to  be  onstom  in  their  original  country — shall  enter 
into  marriage,  concubinage,  gossipred  or  fosterage  with  the 
Irish,  shall  sell  them  arms  or  provisions,  or  use  the  Irish 
language.^  The  penalty  for  breach  was  the  seizure  of  the 
offender's  lands,  a  very  easy  way  of  obtaining  forfeiture 
for  the  benefit  of  newcomers.  Under  the  same  penalty  he 
was  not  to  ride  without  a  saddle.^  Hurling  and  coiting  were 
forbidden  as  games  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.'' 
Other  provisions  wero  directed  against  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  tribe  or  sept  as  the  unit  instead  of  the  feudal 
king,  and  against  the  common  use  of  unenclosed  land.  The 
chiefs  were  to  give  up  their  retainers  and  kinsmen  who 
commit  crimes  to  the  king's  officiab  ;  in  a  case  of  debt 
by  an  Irishman  to  another,  whether  English  or  Irish,  he 
personally  and  not  the  sept  was  to  be  responsible  ;  and 
provision  was  made  against  the  conveyance  of  lands  to 
avoid  the  feudal  forfeitures,  and  there  wero  gruesome  penalties 
for  treason  and  felony. 

Then  the  Acts  dealt  with  what  was  no  doubt  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  the  settlement  of  border  squabbles. 
Everyone  (it  seems  a  pious  wish  only)  was  to  attack  any 
raider  on  the  waste  land  from  either  side  ;  but  no  Irishman 
was  to  pasturo  or  occupy  (pasture  ou  mayneaurye)  lands 
belongiiig  to  the  English  on  the  marches.  If  he  did  so,  the 
cattle  might  be  driven  off  and  distrained.  He  was  to  keep 
on  his  own  side  of  the  pale. 

Provisions  admirable  if  they  could  have  been  enforoed 
all  round,  hot,  as  it  was,  only  telling  against  the  helpless 
English  of  the  pale,  were  enacted  against  keeping  mercenary 
soldiers,  against  maintenance  of  bad  oharacters  by  the  great 
men,B  for  the  r^ulation  of  sergeants,  against  the  use  of  the 
palatinates  as  sanctuaries  for  robbers,  for  the  regulation  of 
the  fees  of  officials,  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  king's  ooorts 
instead  of  the  Brehon's,  for  an  inquiry  by  justices  of  oon- 
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Bpiiacies,  maintenance,  etc.,  as  in  England,  against  "  idlemen," 
i.e.  the  freemen  or  small  gentry  attached  to  tlte  chief,  wlio, 
as  hia  dependants,  take  coshering  among  their  fosterers  and 
friends.  It  is  suggested  that  they  shall  support  the  royal  parse 
by  hiring  waste  land  from  the  Ung.  The  Statute  of  Labourers 
is  forestalled,  and  the  price  of  merchandise  r^ulated. 

Lastly,  there  are  provisions,  important  in  the  light  o( 
after  events,  that  no  Irishman  is  to  have  ecclesiatical  prefer- 
ment or  to  be  received  into  any  religious  house  in  the  pale. 
As  if  it  were  not  a  sufficient  evil  for  the  unhappy  country 
to  suffer  the  conflict  of  the  opposed  social  Bystems,  the  evil 
of  theological  hatred  was  to  be  added. 

If  in  later  times  the  Ulster  Scot  snfiered  in  his  conscience 
or  his  pocket  from  the  predominance  of  papal  aathoritv 
in  Ireland,  it  was  traceable  to  the  use  of  the  Boman  power 
by  the  English  invaders  as  a  means  to  hammer  the  Iiishman. 
Colonies  of  friars  had  followed  the  steps  of  the  invaders ; 
a  lavish  abuse  of  excommunication  was  a  means  of  support 
of  the  sword ;  and  even  if  not  strictly  true,  the  story  told 
by  Campion  that  St  Patrick  striving  with  St  Peter  to  let 
an  Irish  gallowglass  into  Heaven  had  his  head  broken  with  I 
the  keys  is  ben  trovaio. 

The  Effect  on  the  English  G<Aony. — But  bo  far  from  having 
the  desired  effect,  all  these  well-meant  and  in  some  reepecU 
useful  provisions  resulted  in  a  combination  against  the 
king's  authority  by  the  Anglo-Irish  lords  throughout  the 
country  and  by  the  native  Irish,  in  the  ddFeat  of  the  king'f 
viceroy,  and  in  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  pale  and  an 
increasing  decay  of  the  English  powers  until  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  for  the  treason  of  Henry  Boliogbroke  and  the  murder 
of  Richard  II.,  that  king,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  better 
capacity  than  most  of  the  kings  of  our  French  dynasties 
for  understanding  Ireland,  m^ht  have  conciliated  and 
united  the  different  races  and  factions.  But  in  the  dreary 
waste  of  yean  which  followed  Richard's  murder,  Ireland 
became  the  plotting  chamber  for  the  two  factions  of  the 
Yorkist  and  Lancastrian  barons.  The  Pretenders,  whether 
real  or  false,  for  the  quavering  throne  of  England,  Lambert 
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Sinmel  and  Perkm  Warbeok,  invaded  England  from  Ireland, 
and  carried  on  their  intrigues  from  thence. 

Ab  the  foreigners  continued  ua  each  reign  to  pour  from 
the  Western  continent  into  the  increasingly  wealthy  England, 
the  English  continued  to  invade  what  was  fast  ceasing  to  be 
wealthy  Ireland.  Even  when  the  men  of  the  pale  could  only 
hold  their  own  at  all  by  paying  blackmail  to  the  Irish  septe 
around  them,  and  when  the  great  barons,  who  should  have 
been  consolidating  the  £!nglish  authority  in  Ireland,  were 
being  drained  away  from  it  for  French  and  Scottish  wars, 
the  men  of  the  two  baronial  parties  were  rending  Ireland 
for  their  difiEerent  factions. 

The  course  of  chaise  is  well  summed  up  in  a  letter  written 
in  1636  by  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  of  Ireland  to 
Henry  VIII. •  "Your  Highness,"  they  say,  "must  under- 
stand that  the  Ei^lisfa  blood  of  the  English  conquest  is  in 
manner  worn  out  in  this  land,  and  at  all  seasons  in  ULanner 
without  any  restauration  is  diminished  and  enfeebled,  some 
by  attainders,  others  by  persecution  and  murdering  of 
Irishmen,  and  some  by  departure  from  hence  into  your 
realm  of  England.  And  contrary  wise  the  Irish  blood  ever 
more  and  more  without  such  decays  inoreaseth." 

The  communal  system  free  from  the  destroying  influence 
of  feudal  attainder,  the  community  resident  in  their  own 
country  among  their  own  kin,  displaced  in  each  generation 
the  absentee  landlord  and  converted  to  Irish  ways  the  tenant 
who  ought  to  have  paid  feudal  dues. 

But  a  worse  matter  for  Ireland  than  the  decay  of  the 
English  race  was  the  destruction  of  her  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural wealth,  and  its  exhaustion  by  export  for  England's 
foreign  wars,  since  the  English  invasions  had  been  followed 
by  Plantagenet  rule. 

'  Noma — Tbey  all  married.  Hatilda,  the  eldest,  married  Hugh 
Bigod.  Earl  of  Norfolk ;  Eva,  the  youngest,  married  William  de  Braoee ; 
her  daughter  married  B(%ot  Btotimer,  from  whom  maay  of  the  roy^ 
houses  of  Europe  deaoend.  '  We  have  aot  got  the  text  of  the  treaty ) 
we  only  koow  it  imperfectly  through  some  "  mot«  dea  ohroniqueura." 
'  See  the  Bocouat  ot  the  Free  Compmiies  given  in  Froiaaart,  oh.  47, 
■  In  Ein^and  the  result  was  the  enactment  of  34  Edw.  HI.,  o.  1,  which 
to  the  di^raoe  of  Engjiah  law  is  still  used  by  fiotion  for  police  purposes 
in  magisteri^  courts.     See  my  Tort,  Crime,  and  Police,  p.  266  et  laq. 
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*  Quite  reoentlr,  in  1916,  an  Iriahmui,  whooame&omarecootefliatrict 
of  Irelitnd  to  join  the  Irish  Guards,  and  in  answering  with  small  know 
ledge  of  Tilnglwh  an  English  officer  with  no  knowledge  of  Irish,  slipped 
into  the  Irish  language,  was  giveoi  C.B.  as  a  puoialuDent.  *  State 
Papers,  vol.  iL  pp.  3,  216.  An  Ordinance  for  Ireland,  1634.  "  Item, 
that  every  g^tbteman  of  Inglysfarie  which  may  dispende  £20  by  tlie  yere 
shall  ryde  in  a  saddell  and  wear  Inglyshe  apparel  within  the  aame  upon 
pfyne  of  forfeyture  ctf  lOOa.  ezoepte  in  warre."  latere  had  never  been 
peooe  for  a  day.  ^  A  number  <^  boys  wc«e  reoently,  in  1917,  marched 
by  tiie  police  of  Dublin  before  the  magistrates  for  having  hurley  stioks. 
■  See  my  Tort,  Grime,  and  PoUoe,  pp.  146.  148,  ISI,  189.  '  State 
P^iera,  vol.  ii.  part  iiL  p.  338. 


The  Madhxss  or  Joan  or  FLAKDisa 
It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  book  to  enter  into  the  queeticm  of  Joan's 
detention  in  England  as  a  mad  woman  from  1343,  raised  by  H.  de  la 
Broderie  {Bist.  de  Brttagne,  vol.  iii.  p.  488).  There  is  not  Me  very 
ttighUH  Mndenes  of  any  tUaeripUon  that  she  was  mad.  It  is  wholly  an 
assumption.  The  records  ofiered  show  that  Edward  paid  her  debta 
in  London  in  1343,  not  that  she  was  resident  there.  Later,  the  records 
would  ^jpear  to  prove  that  the  Duoheese  de  Bretagne  was  residing  in 
TiokhiU  Castle. 

When  Edward  left  Brittany,  Froissart  says  particularly  that  Edward 
gave  her  in  charge  to  the  two  brothers  de  Spinetort,  William  de  Ca- 
doudal,  and  others.  Edward  was  guardian  of  John  VI.,  and  he  had  tto 
need  to  consult  Joan  of  Montfort  or  to  consider  her  in  any  way.  Under 
feudalism  she  had  no  locua  standi  of  cmy  description,  and  she  may  very 
likely,  being  a  very  high-epirited  woman,  have  made  herself  dao^roiu 
to  Edward's  plans  of  Brittany  as  a  vassal  state.  When  John  de  Honl- 
fort  died  in  134S,  Edward  was  freed  from  the  neoeesity  of  consult- 
ing the  iotereste  of  Brittany,  and  he  waged  war  for  the  advantage  of 
England.  Most  probably  alter  her  husband's  death  she  went  over  t« 
England,  where  her  children  were  in  Eklward's  keeping,  and  he  confined 
her  in  Xickhill  to  prevent  her  inteiferenoe  with  his  plans.  Women  who 
would  not  play  the  game  according  to  the  gambling  rules  of  thoae  da^ 
hod  to  be  put  out  of  the  way. 
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Part  VIII 

THE   DECAY   OF   THE   COMMUNAL 

SOCIETY.     POLITICAL  CAUSES 

(iSm  Exn.Axitaios  or  TsoHinoAL  WoBi>a,  npra,  p,  xxvi) 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE   BtriK   or  lAKLAHD 


Ireland' »  Proaperity  in  the  Thirteertth  Century.  — When  Edward 
I.  EMcended  the  throne  Ireland  waB  still  a  rich  and  prosperous 
country.  The  oom  of  Ireland  aupplied  the  Englieb  armiee 
in  Grascony,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  as  her  men  filled  the  ranks 
of  those  armies.  For  instance,  in  March  1294  Edward  orders  ^ 
the  treasorer  to  provide  from  ahout  Corli  and  Youghal  twelv'e 
or  more  shiploads  of  good  wheat  and  oats  for  Grasoony,  and 
to  send  to  the  king  in  Wales  saoh  victuals  as  he  can.  Later, 
he  orders  the  supplies  intended  for  Wales,  save  hay  and  beer, 
to  be  sent  to  Gascony.  Later  in  the  same  year,  a  ship  of 
Ross,  laden  with  200  quarters  of  wheat  and  200  quarters  of 
oats,  is  to  be  sent  to  Bayonne.  In  January  of  the  next  year, 
another  ship  from  Boss  with  200  quarters  of  wheat  follows. 
Then  follow,  in  July  1296,  two  ships  from  Kosponte,  loaded 
with  wheat,  beans,  and  oats,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  the  kdi^  urges  the  despatch  of  similar  ships  filled  with 
wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  for  the  same  purpose.^  Between 
February  and  August  1297  the  king  is  advised  of  the  despatch 
of  sixteen  ships  from  various  ports,  loaded  for  the  most  part 
with  wheat,  and  so  on  through  the  calendar.  Men  are  called 
for  on  s  similarly  liberal  scale,  as  for  instance  *  a  number  of 
horse  and  10,000  foot  soldiers  are  called  for  at  one  time. 

But  as  time  goes  on,  under  perpetual  misgovemment,  the 
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absence  of  federal  aathority  and  oivil  wara  between  the  great 
Anglo-IriBh  familiee,  the  perpetnal  plundering  taids  made  by 
Irish  and  Anglo-IriBh  and  Soots,  aided  by  the  Black  Death, 
which  did  not  spare  Ireland,  the  plenty  of  the  land  began  to 
give  place  to  famine  and  desolation. 

The  Causes  of  its  Rapid  Decay.  — By  the  time  when  Henry 
Vm.  turns  partial  attention  to  the  country,  when  his  minister 
Thomas  Cromwell  is  receiving  presents  of  merlins  and 
goshawks  for  the  use  of  hia  influence  to  obtain  confiscated 
lands,  the  entries  in  the  State  Papers  have  changed  from 
English  drafts  of  food  and  men  from  Ireland  to  dire  complaints 
of  want  of  money  and  men  in  Ireland  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment. Under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  Ireland,  in  the  pUce 
of  an  exchequer  and  recruiting  ground,  had  become  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  hands  of  England,  and  later  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  England  and  Scotland,  a  burden  which  did  not 
to  them  appear  to  repay  the  cost.  As  it  is  to-day,  so  then ; 
they  would  not  govern  it,  and  they  could  not  let  it  go. 
Throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  one  prolonged  cry  for 
more  money  and  more  men  comes  from  the  king's  officials  in 
Ireland.^  The  difficulties  of  government  and  the  discontents 
in  the  island  had  increased  oat  of  all  proportion  to  the  means 
of  meeting  them.  In  1520  Henry  writes  that  Francis  I.  of 
France  has  offered  to  send  troops  to  Ireland  ;  in  1634  Kildare, 
in  rebellion,  asks  aid  of  Charles  V.,  claiming  that  Ireland  was 
a  fief  of  the  Holy  See  ;  in  1636,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Geraldine  rebellion,  the  officials  say  that  £7000  is  not  sufficient 
to  dischai^e  the  arrears  of  the  army,  and  that  the  men  are 
mutinous  for  non-payment  of  their  wages.  In  one  year,  1637, 
three  entries  bewail  the  want  of  funds  and  of  troops. 

But  Henry  was  too  busy  with  his  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
his  disputations  with  the  other  Pope  in  Rome,  and  his  matri- 
monial, foreign,  and  commercial  alliances  and  quarrels  on  the 
Continent,  and  with  his  mean  and  treacherous  intr^ee  against 
James  V.  and  the  Scots,  to  be  able  to  do  for  Ireland  what  his 
father  had  done  for  England,  namely,  establish  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  by  putting  down  with  the  strong  hand  the  great 
Anglo-Irish  nobles,  independent  in  their  palatinates,  who  by 
their  internecine  wars  kept  Ireland  from  making  any  advance 
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in  peace  or  wealth.  The  one  policy  which  had  been  snooeBsful 
in  England,  adminiatration  by  the  emsller  men,  who  were  the 
bdng'B  Berrants,  impartial  men  independent  of  the  local 
magnate,  when  fitfully  tried,  was  either  fretfoUy  abandoned 
or  only  haH  sapported  with  meanB. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  any  attained  a  position  from 
vrhich  he  ooold  control  disorder,  he  was  encooiaged  to  commit 
it.  The  great  Anglo-Irish  nobles,  eren  when  made  viceroys, 
were  incited  to  make  plondeiing  raids  for  cows  against  the 
Irish  and  to  bnm  the  entire  country,  being  allowed  to  retain 
as  their  own  property  the  lands  which  they  oonld  gain  by 
these  raids.  The  bear  and  bandog  policy,  the  setting  of  one 
Irishman  against  another,  was  continued ;  the  feudatories 
fought  and  plundered  one  another,  each  calling  into  their  aid 
their  &ish  neighbonrs,  laying  the  blame  in  their  report  to  the 
king  for  the  disorders  on  their  native  allies."  While  England 
under  the  strong  hand  was  leaping  forward  in  agricoltaral 
wealth,  in  Ireland  the  perpetual  raids,  o^anised  by  the  great 
nobles,  nkade  agriculture  dangerous  and  discouraged  any  use 
of  the  land  except  for  pastoral  purposes.  If  the  king's  men 
had  lands  outside  the  pale,  they  could  only  enjoy  their  crops 
subject  to  blackmail  paid  to  powerful  neighbours. 

In  the  various  armiaticee  and  agreements  made  from  time 
to  time  with  the  great  lords  and  the  Irish  chiefs,  their  aUiee, 
it  was  often  provided  that  the  Irish  customs,  which  would  not 
fit  in  with  feudal  landholding,  should  be  put  away,  so  that  the 
king  shotdd  get  his  money  ;  but  no  effort  was  made  to  draw 
the  Irish  to  the  English  level  by  honest  treatment  and  good 
rule ;  the  habit  had  already  b^nn  of  breaking  the  pledged 
word  with  rebels,  and,  on  specious  excuse,  executing  men  who 
had  surrendered  on  an  unwritten  promise  or  expectation  of 
pardon.  The  Irishman,  whose  language  they  could  not  speak, 
whose  civilisation  they  despised,  was,  even  before  the  discovery 
of  the  new  world,  treated  as  a  savage,  to  be  expelled  from  his 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  adventurers  from  the  larger  island  or 
of  a  soldiery  whose  pay  wae  in  arrears.  Conquest  and  the 
plantation  of  powerinl  colonies  of  aliens  were  the  only  means 
which  seem  to  have  suggested  themselves  to  the  fore^;n  king. 
So  complete  in  time  became  the  destruction,  so  ghastly 
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the  effect  on  the  eountry,  that  a  generation  later  the  passage 
in  the  Irish  Annals,  oommenting  on  the  death  of  Edwaid 
Bruce,  m^ht  have  stood  as  a  motto  for  Irish  history,  as  the 
[aotore  of  the  horrors  which  in  each  century,  when  they  really 
set  about  it,  followed  the  sav^e  attempts  of  the  Anglo-Scots 
to  extirpate  the  people  whose  oommonal  form  of  society  would 
not  fit  in  with  their  feudal  system.  As  Prendeif^ast  has  ex- 
pressed it,  in  his  Cromwdlian  Settlement,  "  The  English  seem 
to  have  thonght  God  made  a  mistake  in  giving  so  6ne  a  oountry 
to  the  Irish,  and  for  over  700  years  they  have  be«t  trying  to 
remedy  it." 

3'Ae  Sueeesaive  Famines. — In  each  century,  in  the  reign  of 
each  En^ish  or  Scottish  king,  there  are  the  same  entries. 
Says  Spenser  :  '*  Out  of  every  comer  of  the  woods  and  glens 
(hey  oame  creeping  forth  upon  their  hands,  for  their  le^ 
would  not  bear  them  ;  they  looked  like  anatomies  of  death ; 
they  spake  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  their  graves  ;  they  did 
eat  the  dead  carrions,  happy  where  they  could  find  them; 
yea,  and  one  another  soon  after,  insomuch  as  the  very  caresses 
they  spared  not  to  scrape  out  of  their  graves  ;  and  if  Uiey  found 
a  plot  of  wateroreeses  or  shamrocks,  there  they  flocked  as  to 
a  feast  for  the  time,  yet  not  able  long  to  continue  there  withal ; 
(hat  in  short  space  there  were  none  almost  left." 

Bat  he  defends  the  abominable  cruelties  of  the  English  od 
(be  truly  Teutonic  ground  that  "  this  is  very  necessary  to  be 
done  for  the  soon  finishing  of  the  war,"  thongh  he  admits  that 
if  the  great  Queen  (whose  memory  has  suffered  through  such 
acts)  baew  it,  she  would  not  only  stop  such  things,  bat  "  also 
con  them  little  thanks  which  have  been  the  authors  and 
counsellors  of  such  bloody  platforms."  It  is  of  these  Eliea- 
bethan  wars  in  Ireland  that  Leoky,  the  Protestant  Unionist 
historian,  writes  that  they  were  "  carried  on  with  a  ferocity 
which  surpassed  that  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  and  has 
seldom  been  exceeded  in  the  page  of  history."  "  It  needs 
indeed,"  he  says,  "  the  widest  stretch  of  historic  charity  .  .  • 
to  judge  this  history  with  equity  or  moderation." 

Fynes  Morison,  writing  shortly  afterwards,  reports  in 
1602  "  a  most  horrible  spectacle  of  three  children  (whereof 
(he  eldest  was  not  above  three  years  old)  all  eating  and  gnawing 
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with  their  teeth  the  entrailB  of  their  dead  mother,  upon  whose 
fleeh  they  had  fed  twenty  days  past,  and  having  eaten  all  from 
the  feet  upwards  to  the  bare  bones."  Some  old  women  in 
Newry,  he  says,  used  to  make  a  fire  in  the  fields,  and  divers 
little  children,  driving  out  the  cattle  in  the  cold  mornings 
and  coming  thither  to  warm  them,  were  by  them  anrpiised, 
killed  and  eatrai.  A  common  spectacle,  he  says,  to  see  multi- 
tudes of  these  poor  people  dead  with  their  months  all  coloured 
green  by  eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all  things  they  could  lend 
up  above  ground. 

Coming  down  a  little  later,  in  1652-3,  in  the  time  of  that 
great  upholder  of  liberty  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  plague  and 
famine  in  Ireland  had  swept  away  whole  oountriee,  that  a 
man  might  travel  twenty  or  thirty  milea  and  not  see  a  living 
creature.'  Those  left  were  seen  to  pluck  stinking  carrion  out 
of  a  ditch,  black  and  rotten ;  and  were  said  to  have  even 
taken  corpses  out  of  the  grave  to  eat.  An  eye-witness  t^ls 
how  a  party  at  night,  fin^^ing  a  ruined  cabin,  saw  through  the 
window  a  company  of  old  women  and  children  seated  round 
a  fire  on  which  a  dead  corpse  lay  broiling,  off  which  they  oat 
coUops  and  ate.  "  Ireland  now  lay  a  wilderness.  Five-flixths 
of  her  people  had  perished.  Women  and  children  were  found 
daily  perishing  in  ditches,  starved.  Tlw  bodies  of  many 
wandering  orphans,  whose  fathers  had  embarked  for  Spain 
and  whose  nwtfaers  had  died  of  famine,  were  preyed  upon  by 
wolves."  In  1602  a  public  hunt  in  the  barony  of  Castleknook 
of  the  numerous  wolves  lying  in  the  wood  only  six  miles  north 
of  Dublin  was  ordered  by  the  State. 

When  Swift,  not  more  than  seventy  years  later,  wrote  his 
awful  Modest  Proposal  for  preventing  the  Children  of  Poor 
People  from  being  a  BurAen  to  their  Parents,  there  must  have 
been  very  many  hving  who  had  heard  aU  the  gruesome  par- 
ticulars of  the  CromweUian  time  from  the  survivors.  Yet  the 
condition  in  the  eighteenth  century  under  Anglo -Scottish  rule 
would  hardly  appear  to  have  been  better,  judging  by  the  facts 
stated  by  the  writers  of  that  day.  Their  houses  dunghills, 
writes  Sheridan  in  1728,  their  victuals  the  blood  of  their  cattle 
— which  they  bled  regularly  for  food — or  the  herbs  of  the  field. 
Of  the  fearful  peetUences  of  1740  and  1741,  when  about  a 
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third  of  the  people  died,  a  reBideut  Protestant  cleifyman 
writes  that  the  dead  have  been  eaten  in  the  fields  by  dogs  for 
want  of  people  to  bur^  them. 

I  haire  so  far  anticipated  by  quoting  these  repeated  horrors  : 
first,  because  the  accounts  of  Irish  affairs,  given  by  the  English 
oonstitational  historian,  by  his  ignorance  of  the  real  condi- 
tions,  utterly  misleads  the  English  reader  ;  he  generally  b^|^ 
only  with  the  Tudors  ;  he  ignores  the  Irish  recorda  ;  he  writes 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Englishman,  with  an  un- 
utterable contempt  for  the  Irishman,  of  whom  he  is  determined 
not  to  know  any  good  thing  ;  he  has  eyes  fixed  on  Stnbbs, 
and  the  raising  of  money,  and  the  misdeeds  of  English  kings, 
and  he  ignores  what  will  not  fit  in  with  this.  What  they  i&id 
in  English  histories  about  the  Celt  is  all  their  knowledge  of 
Ireland  as  a  rule  possessed  by  English  people. 

But  I  have  more  particnJatly  quoted  them  here  becaiue 
these  evidenoea  of  famine  and  desolation  bring  into  contrasting 
light  the  Btiength  of  the  Irish  communtd  society  aa  shown  by 
its  powers  of  recovery  from  destruction.  For  the  very  men 
who  tell  of  these  horrors  are  filled  with  admiration  at  the 
extraordinary  oapcuiity  of  the  Irish  for  agriculture  and  the 
pastoral  life.  Its  desolation  has  come  from  the  determination 
of  the  English  to  destroy  that  system. 

Testimonies  to  the  CapacUy  of  the  Soil  and  to  Irish  Industry. 
— Spenser  speaks  of  Ireland  as  a  populous  and  plentiful 
country  if  it  were  only  given  a  rest ;  and  of  Mimster  he  says, 
that  it  is  used  to  export  great  plenty  of  com,  and  the  country 
people  themselves  great  ploughem  and  small  spenders  of  com. 
At  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  the  country  is  so  waated 
that  for  two  years  the  new  army,  which  he  desires  to  dragoon 
the  people  and  to  destroy  the  country  afresh,  would  have  to 
be  victualled  from  England. 

Fynes  Morison  says  of  Ulster,  that  it  was  in  all  parte  green 
and  pleasant  to  behold  and  exceedingly  stored  with  cattle, 
and  of  Ireland  that  the  fields  are  not  only  most  apt  to  feed 
cattle  but  yield  also  great  increase  of  com.  They  aboumd 
in  flocks  of  sheep. 

Monntjoy,  cutting  down  and  destroying  all  the  com  in 
Leix,  Morison  says,  "  it  seemed  incredible  that  by  so  barbarous 
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ohabitants  the  groand  should  be  bo  manured,  the  fields  bo 
>rderly  fenced,  the  towns  bo  freqoently  inhabited,  and  the 
tigh'wayB  and  paths  so  well  beaten." 

Sir  Heuiy  Dookwra,  writing  of  his  ravages  in  Ulster  in 
1602,  speaks  of  his  "  spoiling  and  burning  Buch  a  quantity 
>f  com  and  number  of  houses  as  I  should  hardly  have  beUeved 
lo  amall  a  cirooit  of  ground  could  have  afforded  if  I  had  not 
leen  it." 

%r  Thomas  Phillips,  travelling  in  1607  from  Coleraine  to 
Chingaimon,  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  hill-eides 
Mverod  with  cattle,  the  valleys  full  of  crops  of  grain,  and  the 
woods  swarming  with  swine. 

Sir  John  Davis  writes  to  Lord  Salisbury,  that  they  had 
finished  planting  in  Fermanagh,  "  which  is  so  pleasant  and 
[raitfol  a  country,  that  if  I  should  make  a  full  description 
thereof,  it  would  rather  be  taken  for  a  poetical  fiction  than  for 
a  true  and  serious  narrative." 

In  short,  the  Anglo-Scottish  invader,  through  a  series  of 
centuries,  reduces  Ireland  to  a  desert ;  each  time  the  earth 
in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  cultivator  refoses  his  rule  of  desola- 
tion and  famine  and  again  proves  the  fertility  of  the  Boil,  and 
the  ene^y  and  skill  of  the  cultivator.  Yet  the  Anglo-Scot, 
like  Ahasaems  or  Darios,  cannot  change  his  methods.  Why 
is  this  ? 

TJie  Reasons  of  the  English  Failure  in  Irdand.  — ^What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  phenomenon  I  The  people  of  England 
have  advanced  further  and  with  more  steadiness  than  any 
other  modem  nation  in  the  broadening  of  the  social  basis  ; 
they  have  shown  all  over  the  world,  in  India,  Canada,  British 
Guiana,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  their  exceptional  aptitude  for 
directing  with  the  least  friction  and  the  utmost  freedom  the 
affairs  of  peoples  alien  to  them  in  growth,  race,  and  religion. 
Except  in  Ireland. 

Here,  thronghoat  the  ages,  "  the  Anglo-Norman  settle- 
meut  on  the  East  coast  of  Ireland  acted  like  a  running  sore, 
constantly  irritatii^  the  Celtic  r^ons  beyond  the  pale,  and 
deepening  the  confusion  which  prevaUed  there."  ^  Lecky 
Bays  of  this  element,  represented  to-day  by  the  English  or 
Anglo-Irish  lawyer  pofiticians  of  Ulster,  "  Like  a  Bpear-point 
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embedded  in  a  living  body,  it  inflamed  all  around  it,  and 
deranged  every  vital  fnnction."  It  is  acting  in  the  sane 
manner  at  this  moment. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  exception  to  the  generosit; 
and  justice  of  Ei^;liBh  rule  1 

The  root  cause  is  the  impregnable  innocence  of  English, 
Welsh,  and  Scottish  people  of  any  of  the  salient  facta  relating 
to  Irish  history,  and  their  obstinate  refusal  to  allow  the  troth 
to  be  told  to  them  by  anyone  who  has  studied  it  away  from 
the  prejudice  of  theological  disputation.  They  know  nothing 
of  the  unfortunate  influences  which,  long  before  any  diSet- 
enoes  of  religious  oifjanisation  came  to  widen  the  breach, 
act«d  in  the  past  and  continue  to  act  in  Ireland  to  the  detii- 
ment  of  peace  and  unity  and  good  government. 

No  Anglo-Scot  can  deny  to  himself  that  British  rule  in 
Ireland  has  been  thronghout,  even  ap  to  this  latest  day,  & 
positive,  conspicuous  failure,  forming  a  most  striking  contrast 
to  its  great  saocess  in  other  lands  at  all  times. 

Unwilling  to  admit  that  he  is  in  any  way  responsible  for 
this  failure,  he  attempts  to  explain  it  away  and  justify  it  by 
laying  the  blame  for  it  on  the  Irish  as  a  "  Keltic  "  race. 

Strong  in  his  ignorance  of  Irish  history,  and  periiaps 
dimly  conscious  of  the  shameful  treatment  of  the  Irisb 
Roman  Catholics  in  past  centuries,  he  transfers  from  himseU 
the  failure  of  his  rule  by  assuming  that  it  is  the  reenlt  of  &d 
inevitable  conflict  between  political  claims  of  the  Fap&c; 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  Ulster  Protestant ;  be  persoadec 
himself  that  the  Irish  are  a  pestUent  race  of  perverse  Papists, 
an  incorrigible,  barbarous  people,  who  from  some  inherent 
racial  defect  refuse  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  progress 
offered  to  them  by  the  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  through  the  dragoon- 
ing of  the  people  from  Ulster  and  Dublin  Castle. 

It  is  true  that,  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centary 
onwards,  the  curse  of  theological  quarrel  overlies  the  many 
causes  of  friction  in  Ireland,  and  that,  owing  to  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics  operating  to  drive  them 
from  commerce  eind  from  the  ownership  and  inheritance 
of  land,  it  became  a  prominent  agency  of  trouble.^  But  it 
is  not,  as  the  Roman  Cathohc  priest  euid  the  Ulster  Orangeman 
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would  have  yon  to  beliere,  an  original  cause  of  ttoable  ;  it  is 
not  anythiog  but  a  superadded  cause  to  the  original  cause, 
the  divei^eiioe  of  social  ideals.  Still  further  heyo&d  and 
above  all  this,  away  ftom  the  want  of  firm  and  steady  rule 
from  the  larger  island  throughout,  and  the  disorder  and 
coniosiott  implied  in  the  favouring  of  one  political  section 
Biioh  as  Ulster  against  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  difficulties 
of  Ireland,  at  least  from  the  fifteenth  century,  have  been  less 
the  result  of  wickedness  on  the  part  of  anyone  or  any  race 
or  any  religious  belief,  than  the  ultimate  sequence  of  an 
economic  movement. 

A  chief  cause  of  the  disaster  of  Ireland  (and  with  her  of 
Britain)  throughout  the  ages  has  been  that  as  the  most 
westerly  land  of  Europe  she  has  been  the  ultimate  heir  of  the 
movement  from  the  East  of  the  awannii^  nationa  in  search 
of  new  land  for  settlement,  in  her  ease  weak  swarms  which 
could  not  outlive  the  mediaeval  summer.  It  ia  the  belated 
inheritance  of  a  healthy  European  movement  of  society  which 
has  since  oroased  the  Atlantic  to  another  world,  a  movement 
founded  on  a  belief  in  the  common  user  of  the  land  by  all. 

In  its  b^pnnings  this  movement  rested  upon  and  took 
its  strength  from  the  communal  form  of  society,  with  which 
it  confronted  a  decaying  empire  weakened  by  commercial 
independ^ice  and  individual  claims  of  "  right  "  unqualified 
by  duty  to  the  society. 

This  conunnnal  society  we  see  first  in  the  Germania  of 
Tacitus.  But  by  the  time  it  reached  the  ultimate  West, 
the  idea  of  the  community  of  social  life,  still  strong  in  Ireland, 
had  given  way  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe  before  a  new 
mould  of  political  invention  which  gave  greater  freedom  to 
individual  effort  and  to  the  rash  energy  of  commercial  adven- 
tore.  In  Western  Europe  the  power  of  the  Popes  grew  lai^ly 
from  their  prescience  in  seeing  and  adjusting  this  change. 
They  supported  the  English  government  against  the  native 
Irish  oivihsation.  In  Ireland  the  difficulties  were  increased 
and  the  features  of  the  change  distorted  by  the  fact  that 
the  power  to  control  and  adjust  had  to  operate  across  a  wide 
and  stormy  channel  infested  with  pirates  b^ore  the  use  of 
steam  had  bridged  the  ocean. 
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The  process  has  been  reveised.  The  oommanal  society 
deeoribed  by  Tacitus,  slowly  moving  down  on  the  lauds  of 
the  Roman  worid,  was  a  society  of  kinship,  of  mutual  pro- 
tection and  assistance,  of  a  common  agriculture,  of  customary 
regulations  agreed  to  by  the  whole  people,  a  society  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  individual  were  subordinate  to  those  of  the 
small  local  community  of  which  he  formed  part.  As  the 
seventeenth  century  approaches  it  is  at  deadly  grips  with 
a  renaissance  of  Roman  ideas  of  imperial  rule  and  of  individosl 
right  in  Western  Europe  ;  it  is  contemptuously  r^arded  ss 
an  initial  evil  by  the  vendors  of  a  splendid  literature  which 
had  its  roots  in  the  thought  of  the  Roman  classics  ;  it  decays 
and  dies  because  its  existence  jars  with  the  new  images  of 
freedom  in  commercial  bargaining,  in  theological  specula- 
tions, in  social  formations,  which  have  taken  hold  on  the 
European  mind. 

Out  of  the  overturn  of  ideas  comes  in  the  end  the  [dants- 
tions  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  CromweU,  the  perpetual  "  move 
on,  please  "  of  the  Anglo-Soot  policeman,  the  selling  into 
slavery  of  Iiisb  boys  and  girls,  and  later,  as  the  commerce 
of  the  worl^  expands  and  beoomes  more  eminent,  the  re- 
pression and  destruction  after  the  Restoration  period  of 
every  form  of  industry  to  which  the  persecuted  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  hastened  to  adapt  himself.  Finally,  the  famine 
period  of  the  nineteenth  century  during  which  England 
exported  com  from  the  starving  country,  and  the  westward 
emigration  from  the  poverty-stricken  land  of  their  fathers 
to  the  freer  soil  of  the  United  States. 

Now  the  circle  would  appear  to  be  complete  and  the 
so-called  new  worid  on  the  Western  coast  of  America  faces 
the  most  ancient  civilisation  in  Asia. 

The  Infiueneea  against  Communal  Society  mature  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century. — By  the  days  when  the  Tudors  came  to 
the  throne  of  distracted  EngWd,  all  the  causes  which  told 
against  any  peaceful  solution  of  the  wide  breach  between 
English  and  Irish  civilisation  were  coming  to  a  head. 

Feudalism  as  a  military  force  was  dead,  as  a  foundation 
for  social  life  it  was  antiquated  and  unreal,  while  the  per- 
sistency with  which  the  Irish  social  system  continued  to 
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absorb  the  An^-Irish  garrison,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  oi  esab 
sticcessire  viceroy  to  repress  it,  voald  appear  to  give  the 
Irish  social  life  the  advantage  of  survival.  Bnt  the  decay 
of  feudalism  left  the  oontmanal  system  to  face  another  torn 
of  political  conditions  even  more  fatal  to  its  ezigtence  than 
the  anarchy  of  feudal  custom.  The  whole  tide  of  European 
public  life  was  turning  against  the  continuance  of  any  mode 
of  living  in  which  the  checks  on  the  chief  executive  were 
BO  absolute  as  to  paralyse  its  powers  to  repress  disorders ; 
the  challenge  to  the  existence  of  society  expressed  in  the 
phrase,  "  Ulster  will  fight  and  Ulster  will  be  right "  was 
becoming  discredited ;  in  every  country  the  strong  central 
authority  was  exerting  itself  to  compel  obedience  to  the 
decisions  of  the  majority,  and  was  controlling  and  uniting 
the  smaller  units. 

The  Tudors,  and  after  them  the  Stuarts,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity given  to  them  of  blading  the  two  peoples  in  one,  of 
peacefully  combining  the  two  social  systems,  if  their  pre- 
occupation in  other  directions  hod  permitted  it.  Possibly 
they  might  have  attempted  it  and  succeeded  if  Ireland  had 
Etill  been  the  granary  and  recruiting  ground  of  Plantageuet 
days.  But  atthongh  the  country  was  very  fertile,  conditions 
hod  80  far  changed  that  Ireland  was  no  longer  a  source  of 
help  with  food  and  men,  bnt  a  heavy  burden  on  the  English 
exchequer,  and,  with  the  increase  of  commerce,  a  peril  as 
&  naval  base  for  England's  enemies. 

Other  influences  were  at  work  against  which  the  existence 
of  Irish  social  institations  by  the  side  of  the  English  was 
as  water  muning  uphill.  In  the  first  place,  was  the  influence 
of  language  and  literature.  The  English  longoage  was 
blossoming  into  the  fall  Sower  of  the  perfection  reached  as 
the  seventeenth  century  opened.  There  was  no  room  at 
such  a  time  for  two  languages.  The  tongue  which  had 
driven  oat  French  as  a  Court  tongue,  which  was  rivalling 
Latin  as  a  tongue  in  which  learned  men  could  write,  was 
iiot  likely  to  treat  with  respect  or  patience  a  language  not 
based  on  Idtin,  of  whose  aataeat  literature  the  English  have 
always  been  wholly  ignorant.  Irish  as  a  langut^  stood 
alone.    It  was  dying  as  a  literary  medium  for  want  of  any 
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neighboar  tongue  to  fertilise  it  with  the  pollen  growth  d 
the  new  apring,  or  any  oarrier  to  bring  it  from  afar.  The 
legal  lore,  the  sagas  of  the  ancient  heroes,  the  poetry,  eveo 
the  empirical  soienoe,  lost  power  of  Ufe.  It  and  all  the  ideas 
which  it  embodied  died  away  as  a  literary  force  before  the 
strength  of  the  English  of  the  pale  rooted  in  the  classics  of 
the  ancient  Roman  writers. 

Yet  in  that  tongue,  and  not  in  the  English  or  Latis, 
was  contained  the  past  history,  the  poetry  of  Irdand.  As 
a  political  influence  it  remained.  The  knowledge  of  the 
language  among  the  Irish  people  and  through  it  of  the  past 
history  of  their  country  kept  alive  among  those  who  ooold 
use  it  antagonkm  to  the  English  feudalism,  while  the  English 
and  Lowland  Soote  in  every  generation  have  failed  in  theii 
often  well-meant  efforts  at  conciliation  by  their  whole- 
hearted ignorance  of  the  literature  which  will  not  march 
with  the  tongues  based  on  Latin.  The  Anglo-Scottish  poli- 
tician apparently  cannot  ever  undeistand  that  the  learned 
scholars,  teachers,  historians,  and  poets,  who  are  sent  to  pena) 
servitude  for  trying  to  control  the  passions  of  the  people  with 
which  they  sympathise,  are  leaders  because  of  their  knowledge 
of  Irish  literature,  and  through  it  of  past  Irish  history,  of  the 
famine  and  the  land  seizure  and  the  broken  faith,  of  which 
the  Anglo-Scot  was  then  and  still  remains  ignorant! 

To  these  causes  were  added  amongst  others  as  agents 
of  destruction  the  influence  of  theological  dispute,  as  the 
Reformation  movement  causes  a  wider  rift — the  weakening 
of  the  theory  of  kinship  by  the  permanent  residence  in  the 
country  of  another  people  subject  to  another  law,  unadopted 
by  but  intermarrying  with  the  tribe — and  the  refnsi^  to 
the  Irish  of  the  fluid  state  of  society  resulting  from  the  growth 
of  commerce. 

In  respect  of  eaoh  of  these  three  last  inSnencee,  the 
two  societies  came  into  a  direct,  unyietdii^  conflict.  It  was 
a  conflict  to  which  an  end  could  have  been  put  at  any  time 
by  the  men  of  the  pale  admitting  the  Irish  to  the  benefits 
of  the  changed  conditions  of  the  worid.  Bat  the  broEich  was 
too  wide  and  the  men  of  the  larger  isle  too  self-eatisfied 
to  make  an  approach. 
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NoBB. — OiU.  ttfDoc  nialmg  to  Irekmd,  iv.  197.  ■  State  Fapen, 
[riab,  318,321,323.  ■  BtatePapeTe,IriBh,2e9.  *  Bee, f or inatanoe, 
S.P..  vol.  L  lfi20,  Noe.  13,  16,  77 ;  1521,  No.  26 ;  1622,  No.  33 ;  1636, 
No.  34  ;  1S36,  No.  83.  *  Speaking  of  the  quarrels  between  the 
Geraldiiifis  sad  the  Butlen,  Mr  Bagwell  aaiya  (i.  146) :  "  There  were  &1bo 
nccusBtiona  of  mtriguing  with  the  O'Hores,  of  spoiling  a  village  in 
Kildtge,  ^d  slaughtering  the  people  even  at  the  altar,  of  using  the 
castle  of  ArUow  to  rob  the  Uegee  by  land  and  sea,  of  levying  illegal  taxee, 
uid  in  short  of  behaving  as  Anjglo-Iriahnoblee  generally  did."  '  Pren- 
dergast,  OomtDsUian  Setttemeta,  149,  quoting  the  printed  declaration 
of  Couuoil,  12th  May  1663.  '  Maine's  Eariy  Hilary  of  Inetitutiotu, 
pp.  M,  ISa  *  JS.g.  I  Anne,  c.  26,  sect.  16,  no  Papist  to  be  citable  of 
inheriting  or  ""^ng  tHk  to  any  lands  or  rent,  etc 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE    EUIN   OF   XRSLiSD—iXmtinwd 

Ths  Tbibai.  Chuboh.  Cohhbbox.  Intbbhabbuge 
The  Tribal  Church.— It  was  only  the  power  of  the  world- 
chnrch  at  Borne  breaking  up  the  tribal  system  by  an  army 
of  monks  of  all  peoples  belonging  no  longer  to  a  tribe  but 
only  to  the  church,  which  welded  the  tribes  into  nations, 
nations  which  promptly  fell  to  war  with  their  creator.  When 
the  movement  began  which  ended  in  the  Reformation,  it  was 
a  reforming  movement  of  nations  opposed  to  the  oorruptioa 
of  the  Papacy  and  its  claims  over  the  known  woild.  But 
the  nations  revolting  had  for  some  time  given  up  the  communal 
fonn  of  society ;  they  had  been  for  long  under  the  Roman 
discipline  ;  they  continued  In  the  Roman  mould,  and  with 
certain  exceptions  in  the  Roman  doctrines.  They  modelled 
themselvee  on  Rome. 

The  Irish  tribal  church  continued  in  its  strength  to  stand 
apart  from  the  Roman  framework  in  practice  if  not  in  theory, 
loi^;  after  the  weaker  units  of  Western  Scotland  had  con< 
formed  to  the  oburch  of  St  Margaret  and  St  David.  We 
need  not  look  for  any  national  church  in  any  part  of  the 
Ulands  in  which  the  tribal  system  existed  in  the  strength 
of  separation. 

It  is  tme  that  the  church  in  Ireland  was  a  missionary 
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chuich,  responsible  for  the  CQaveision  of  almost  all  parte 
of  the  islands  except  Kent  and  Essex.  But  its  oiganlBation 
was  that  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  owed  all^iance.  ^Die  chni^ 
of  the  tribal  system  was  a  tribe  within  a  tribe,*  a  caste  oi 
clique  to  which  the  tribe  had  given  land  or  fees  in  return  for 
spiritnal  benefits,  a  tribe  of  which  the  members  succeed  to 
the  abbacy  of  the  church  so  long  as  there  should  be  a  person 
of  them  fit  to  be  abbot,"  a  system  which  resulted  both  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  benefices  being  held  by  a 
family  as  an  inheritance. 

In  fact,  the  tribe  stood  to  the  church  in  much  the  same 
relation  as  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  England  stood  to  Ui€ 
parochial  benefice  for  which  he  had  given  land  and  means 
of  support.  The  abbot  was  always,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  saint  from  whom  the  church  sprang,  and 
the  initial  duties  of  the  church,  though  its  tndepeudmt 
members  might  undertake  missionary  work  to  the  heatheJi 
Saxon  in  Britain  or  the  pseudo-Christian  Burgundians  in 
Gaul,  were  towards  its  own  tribe  at  home.  Its  dose  locaJ 
connection  was  the  very  reverse  of  the  Koman  chuich,  which 
fought  against  all  local  ties.  In  return  for  "  preaching  and 
offering  and  the  receiving  of  every  son  to  instruction  and 
every  ceile  subject  to  them  to  repentance,"  ^  the  tribesman 
was  expected  to  give  tithes  *  and  first-fruits  and  alms  and 
honour  price.  As  firstlings  the  church  claimed  the  fint-  j 
bom  son,  and  another  if  more  than  ten.  I 

To  the  son  so  taken  the  ohuroh  stood  in  the  relation  of 
the  chief  for  services  rendered  in  respect  of  the  lands  of  the 
tribe.  The  ohureh  like  a  chief  could  pronounce  judgment, 
proof,  and  witness  on  its  dependants  ;  it  had  like  a  chief  a  ligfat 
of  inviolable  precincts,^  and  like  the  church  in  England  oouid 
give  sanctuary  to  criminals,  and  might  allow  them  to  escape 
without  asking  questions.  Gifts  to  the  church  from  each  ; 
grade  of  chiefs  were  regulated,*  and  gifts  of  land  to  the  i 
church  for  maintenance  (corrodiea)  are  provided  for.'  I 

The  effect  of  the  commtinity  within  the  tribe,  responsible 
only  to  the  chief  or  king  and  physically  protected  by  him,* 
tended  to  weaken  the  tie  of  kinship  as  the  sole  bond  of  onion, 
even  before  the  organising  power  of  Rome  finally  divided 
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them  absolately  fiom  the  laity.  But  as  the  charoh  was  part 
of  the  tribe,  all^ianoe  to  her  did  not  mean,  as  it  came  to 
mean  in  national  life  under  Roman  influence,  that  loyalty 
to  the  lay  unit  of  society  was  incompatible  with  allegiance 
to  ecclesiaBtioal  authority."  This  was  due  to  the  faot  that 
to  a  considerable  extent  both  were  under  the  same  cover 
of  kinship. 

Bat  no  church,  especially  a  missionary  ohoroh  to  the 
heathen  with  any  appreciation  of  the  neoeasity  of  disoipUne, 
could  rest  satisfied  with  an  organisation  resting  on  kinship. 
There  are  evidences  throughout  the  Brehon  Laws  that  the 
living  part  of  the  church,  that  section  which  in  the  Roman 
coimterpart  produced  the  successive  monastio  orders  and 
afterwards  the  friars,  tended  to  become  a  caste  apart,  building 
up  for  itself  a  hedge  of  privil^e  and  oaste  ownership,  which 
led  to  the  change  in  the  primacy  of  CelsQs,  who  preceded 
the  reformation  of  St  Malachi. 

The  references  to  the  church  are  comparatively  few  in 
all  these  Irish  tribal  writings,  as  the  unwritten  oustomary  law 
settled  matters  between  man  and  man  outside  church  in- 
flufflioe.  But  that  the  tribal  church  had  influence  is  shown 
by  the  provision  ^^  that  if  a  professional  man,  such  as  a  poet 
or  lawyer,  who  would  almost  certainly  be  a  chorchman,  held 
lands  in  right  of  his  profession,  he  might  give  two-thirds 
to  the  church. 

Shut  out  from  political  influence  by  tribal  formation,  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  extreme  most  modem  equity  in 
mattets  of  contract,  suretyship,  and  such  matters  shown  in 
the  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland  was  the  form  in  which  eodesi- 
astioal  influence,  which  was  in  close  oommnnioation  with 
Roman  thought,  even  if  it  refused  to  submit  to  Roman 
authority,  showed  itself.^ 

If  the  tribal  church  lacked  influence  in  politics,  it  did 
not  necessarily  follow  that  apart  from  pohtios  social  life 
was  devoid  of  saintly  piety.  There  is  a  very  curious  pro* 
vision  in  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  the  "  abarta,"  that 
a  workman  on  completing  any  work  and  delivering  it  to  his 
employer  should  give  it  his  blessing.^  There  was  apparently 
a  minimum  wage  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  and  if  this  blessing 
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was  omitted,  the  workmaa  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  a  portios 
of  his  fee  equal  to  a  seventh  part  of  an  allowanoe  of  his  food 
while  employed,  the  food  to  which  a  workman  was  entitled 
being  settled  by  law  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  tlie  ait 
or  trade  which  he  professed. 

Its  Independence  o/  Rome. — There  was  no  bias  whatever 
towards  Rome  in  the  tribal  church  or  meditBTal  Ireland.  On 
tile  contrary,  it  was  a  church,  or  rather  a  collection  of  churchee, 
adversely  independent  of  Roman  ways  of  thought  and  action, 
dwelling  scornfully  apart  from  papal  pretensions,  and  even  in 
its  decay  expressing  isolation  of  theological  ideas. 

Its  organisation  and  its  disoipine  wholly  differed  from 
that  of  Rome.  Its  system  of  double  monasteries  of  men  and 
women,  frequently  under  the  headship  of  a  woman,  vse 
peculiar  to  it.  "  Wherever  the  apostles  of  Irish  monasticism 
went,^  this  form  of  organisation  followed — not  beoauae  it 
was  one  which  originated  and  peculiarly  belonged  to  the 
Irish  "  (but  query,  did  it  not  ?),  "  but  because  it  could  live 
only  in  the  purest  spiritual  atmosphere." '*  It  was  from 
these  monasteries  in  Ireland  and  Wales  that  not  only  these 
islands  but  practically  all  Western  Europe  received  Bpiritu&l 
Christianity." 

Furthermore,  the  Irish  church  differed  sufficiently  from 
Borne  even  in  doctrine  to  produce  some  first-claee  heretics, 
as  she  afterwards  produced  first-class  Roman  ecclesiastics, 
such  as  St  Malachi.  They  were  not  only  heretics  of  the  type 
of  the  great  John  Scotus  Erigena,  who  could  not  reconcile 
the  perpetuation  of  evil  by  punishment  after  death  either  with 
the  omnipotence  or  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  but  heretics 
such  as  Virgilius,  the  apostle  of  the  rude  Cariuthian  boor, 
who  carried  his  opposition  to  orthodox  Roman  doctrine  to 
the  extent  of  believing  in  an  Antipodes,  in  a  people  on  whose 
heads  the  men  of  Europe  were  walking. 

Nor  did  the  Irish  church  either  encoiurage  the  vogue  of 
Roman  pilgrimage,  nor,  to  the  sorrow  of  Ireland  perhaps, 
a  participation  in  the  crusade  which  came  about  through 
Rome.  "  The  stream  of  Saxon  pilgrims  set  steadily  to  Rome. 
But  the  stream  of  Irish  travellers  set  in  other  directions  than 
that  of  Rome.     Rome  oooupies  the  least  share  in  their  thooghte 
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and  writings.  Their  liturgy  and  their  hymns  and  their 
psalmody  were  their  own.  Every  name  of  great  note  in  the 
list  of  Irish  ssinta  or  doctors  abroad,  save  the  one  instanoe 
of  Ihingal,  is  fonnd  either  in  collision  with  Borne  or  taking  s 
line  wholly  independent  of  her."  " 

But  the  same  writer  points  out  that  the  inefieotive  Canter- 
bury prelates  of  the  first  mission  were  as  a  door  that  opened 
a  way  for  a  spirit  far  more  potent  than  their  own  ;  ^'  the 
Roman  church  victorious,  permitting  no  freedom  of  thought 
or  spirit  and  worUiig  by  its  penalties  with  the  English  in- 
vader, drew  the  Irish  within  the  magic  circle ;  and  if  the 
Saxon  had  not  been  too  insistent  on  his  superiority  and  too 
anxions  to  force  the  conquest  of  the  country  with  insufficient 
means,  the  schism  of  theology  need  not  have  been  added  to 
the  schism  of  poUtioat  and  social  Ufe.^^ 

There  was  no  doubt  an  antipathy  between  the  magnificent 
ecclesiaBtics  who  followed  Henry  and  the  Irish  bishop  who 
came  on  foot,  followed  by  the  one  white  cow  which  gave  him 
milk  for  his  support ;  between  the  church  that  represented 
obedience  to  far-reaching  central  authority  and  the  church 
which  represented  missionary  labours  acknowledging  no  such 
authority.  But  it  was  an  antipathy  no  more  insuperable 
than  that  which  divided  St  Margaret  and  St  David  from  the 
Culdees.  If  the  tect  and  true  sympathy  and  appreciation  of 
changing  conditions  which  carried  Scotland  safely  to  unity 
had  been  shown  in  Ireland,  there  need  have  been  no  sohism 
there.  In  Ireland  all  influences  tended  not  to  absorption 
but  to  division.  By  the  seventh  Canon  of  the  Synod  of 
Cashet,  in  1172,  all  acts  of  religion  were  to  be  conducted 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  ^jiglioan  Church,  a  provision 
which  could  only  be  efiective  as  far  as  the  arms  of  the  invader 
extended. 

The  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  century,^'  that  no  Iriah- 
man  was  to  have  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  that  no  religious 
house  in  the  pale  was  to  receive  Irishmen,  while  they  en- 
couraged the  expansion  of  the  wandering  friars  at  the  expense 
of  the  official  church  which  could  be  better  controlled,  led, 
when  the  breach  came  between  England  and  Borne,  to  the 
aligning  of  the  Irish  through  the  friars  on  the  side  of  the  dis- 
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tant  power  from  whom  they  oooM  expect  little  oppiessioB, 
a  power  often  allied  with  the  enemiea  of  their  near  enemy,  as 
against  that  near  power  from  which  they  could  expect  nothing 
but  treatment  as  outlaws  ;  just  as  the  men  of  the  Orkneys  and 
the  Isles  dang  for  so  long  to  the  distant  King  of  Norway, 
who  would  only  claim  an  often  unpaid  tribute  against  the 
bmte  force  of  the  Scot  king  close  at  hand. 

The  Friars  and  the  Reformed  Clergy. — Communion  with 
Bome,  as  represented  by  the  Friars,  came  to  them  in  its  easiest 
form,  a  structure  not  confined  to  fixed  dioceses,  interfering 
as  little  as  possible  with  their  communal  system,  and  their 
monastic  church.  The  reformed  Church,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  Reformation  came,  rested  on  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  set  society  at  defiance,  not  only  in  matteis 
'  of  opinion  but  in  the  acts  resulting  from  them.  This  in  itself 
was  a  very  strong  influence  working  against  agreement  ;  and 
it  was  helped  by  two  other  checks  to  unity  :  the  one  the  vio- 
lenoe  of  true  theological  hatred,  which  had  not  yet  passed 
into  the  political  and  commercial  stage ;  and  the  other  the 
character  of  the  first  officials,  who  represented  what  after- 
wards became  the  most  learned  church  of  Berkeley,  Usher, 
Todd,  and  Stokes. 

Spenser,  who  complains  of  the  Irish  clergy  because  tbej 
followed  tillage  and  other  work,  admits  that  no  decent  "Knglish- 
men  came  over  to  replace  them  ;  that  the  livings  were  very 
poor,  the  position  of  the  English  minister  very  dangerous  ;  tfast 
the  people  could  not  understand  him  nor  he  them  ;  and  that 
these  cle^y  were  generally  "  bad,  licentious,  and  most  dis- 
ordered." **  It  is  a  great  wonder,  he  says,  "  to  see  the  odds 
which  are  between  the  zeal  of  Popish  priests  and  the  ministere 
of  the  Gospel.  For  they  spare  not  to  come  out  of  Spain, 
from  Bome,  and  from  Bheims,  by  long  toil  and  dangerous 
travelling  hither,  where  they  know  peril  of  death  awaiteth 
them,  and  no  reward  or  riches  are  to  be  found,  only  to  draw 
the  people  unto  the  Church  of  Bome  ;  whereas  some  of  our 
idle  ministers,  having  a  way  for  credit  and  estimation  thereby 
opened,  to  them,  and  having  the  livings  of  the  country  offered 
to  them  without  pains  and  without  peril,  will  neither  for  the 
same,  nor  any  love  of  Qod,  nor  zeal  of  religion,  nor  for  all  the 
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good  they  may  do  by  winnrng  bouIb  to  God,  be  drawn  forth 
from  their  warm  nesta  to  look  out  into  God's  harvest,  whioh 
IB  even  ready  for  the  siokle,  and  all  the  fields  yellow  long  ago." 
He  tells  of  the  "  ruined  churches,  whereof  the  most  part  lie 
even  with  the  ground." 

Not  all  the  good  work  since  done  by  the  Irish  Protestant 
ohnrch  can  undo  the  evil  of  the  early  conditions.  The  Irish 
ohnroh  has  become  and  remains  only  the  church  of  the  English 
alien,  the  people  of  the  "  running  sore."  It  represented  learo- 
ing,  but  it  was  learning  not  available  to  the  ignorance  of 
people  untaught  by  Rome  ;  the  piety  and  charity  of  its  sons 
was  that  of  an  al^n  persecutor  ;  it  stood  for  the  alien  aud 
the  individual  against  the  society.  So  it  came  to  pass  that, 
delivered  from  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  thrown  back 
on  the  Maes,  the  Irish  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  drew 
apart  from  the  men  of  the  pale. 

Long  before  the  Reformation  movement  came  to  widen 
the  breach,  the  two  peoples  had  been  forced  by  the  action  of 
the  Ei^lish  officials  to  live  apart,  not  only  p<^tically  but  in 
religions  duties  and  worship  ;  and  when  that  movement  had 
spent  itself  and  any  force  that  remained  lay  in  the  Roman 
reaction,  of  which  the  Papacy  in  Ireland  took  full  advantage, 
the  Anglo-Scottish  garrison,  engrossed  by  the  prejudices  of 
their  game  of  Parliamentary  party  politics  whioh  supported 
them,  made  pretence  that  the  rel^ous  danger  yet  existed, 
and  by  Test  Acts  and  various  other  evil  means  persecuted 
for  more  than  two  centuries  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  so 
as  to  drive  from  office  and  hinder  in  commerce  dangerous 
rivals  in  trade. 

Commerce. — ^The  dwellers  in  Ireland,  the  meer  Irish,  who 
were  not  the  rivals  of  the  pale,  were  early  trained  to  live  apart 
also  the  life  of  trade  and  intercourse  witii  other  peoples. 

This  was  inevitable  in  the  early  Attys  of  the  occupation, 
before  time  and  opportunity  had  been  given  to  the  English 
king  for  settlement  and  organisation  of  government  and 
defence.  Henry  II.  at  his  first  coming  had  seized  into  his 
hands  the  seaports  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Scandinavians, 
even  from  his  own  federal  vassfils. 

.There  was  nothing  unusual  or  unexpected  in  such  action. 
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The  seas  were  full  of  pirate  ihipB,  ready  to  impose  bl&okmaS 
on  the  merohants  at  sea  and  on  land,  and  the  Irish  ports  wen 
open  to  attack  from  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  medinvil 
Ung  derived  large  part  of  lus  revenues  from  port  does,  and 
for  him  it  was  a  necessity  as  an  island  sovereign  to  keep  open 
the  ports  of  entry  and  to  control  the  flow  of  commerce.  Until 
he  had  had  time  to  reduce  the  natives  to  his  obedience,  their 
exclusion  from  liiB  gateways  into  the  country,  which  enabled 
him  to  put  force  on  the  chiefs  who  were  outside  his  authority, 
was  a  necessity. 

But  when  that  condition  of  a&iie  had  disappeared,  when 
an  enlarged  commerce  with  other  nations  had  succeeded  to 
the  isolation  of  a  time  when  the  lue  of  the  land  was  largely 
pastoral  and  when  trade  was  limited  to  those  things  only 
which  could  not  be  produced  at  home  ;  when  Ireland  came  to 
export  large  quantities  of  food  to  feed  the  English  armies  in 
France  and  the  greater  island,  the  same  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Ehiglish  kings  continued  against  the  native  Irish  beyond 
their  feudal  jurisdiction.  As  far  as  possible  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  any  use  of  the  sea. 

No  attempt  was  made,  no  attempt  ever  has  been  made,  to 
reconcile  the  Irish  of  the  communal  society  to  the  Anglo- 
Scottish  ideals  by  encouraging  them  to  take  part  in  the  greateBt 
solvent  power  on  social  life — external  trade.  As  the  oommer- 
oial  rivalry  became  more  pronounced  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  the  field  of  eastern  and  finally  of  western  enter- 
prise enlarged  the  scope  of  endeavour,  the  intolerance  of  the 
English  State  and  of  the  English  traders  of  any  competition 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland  became  increasingly  prominent. 
This  is  the  Irish  question. 

With  Scotland  the  conditions  differed.  Up  to  1716  It  was 
a  hostile,  a  foreign  rival.  Not  separated  by  the  sea,  the  Soots, 
since  their  expedition  to  Darien,  have  by  the  Union  been 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  British  opportunities.  Bat 
Ireland,  from  the  twelfth  century  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  has  never  been  pennitted  to  share  in 
British  prosperity.  Just  as  in  this  year  of  1917  the  contract 
entered  into  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  which 
the  Cunard  steamships  called  at  Qneenstown  has  been  re- 
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soinded  without  any  consent  of  Ireland,  so  it  was  in  the  past. 
When,  in  the  time  of  the  Cromwellian  plantation  of  Connaught, 
the  tovn  of  Qalway,  together  with  other  Irish  seaports,  was 
offered  for  sale  to  satisfy  debts  due  from  the  Cromwellian 
gOTemment  to  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Gloncester,  it 
was  advertised  that  no  town  or  port  in  the  three  nations, 
London  excepted,  was  more  considersble.  It  had  many 
noble  oniform  baildii^^  of  marhle  ;  it  lay  open  for  trade  (it 
lies  so  still)  with  Spain,  with  the  Straits,  with  the  West  Indies. 
It  h»d  at  the  time  an  Irish  population. 

Bat  the  long  history  of  the  systematic  suppression  and 
destraction  of  every  form  of  industry,  which  the  Irish  have 
undertaken,  cannot  be  told  here.  Perhaps  a  Channel  Tunnel 
might  solve  the  question,  tempting  Ei^lish  and  Scottish 
capital  to  invest  in  the  glorious  harbours  of  the  south  and 
west,  in  rivalry  to  Belfast  and  Liverpool. 

Ititemuariage  and  Fosterage. — One  other  solvent  of  society, 
perhaps  as  it  affects  population  the  strongest,  by  which  two 
social  ideals  might  have  been  fused,  was  intermarriage. 

Strong  in  their  social  system,  the  Irish  welcomed  and 
courted  intermarriage  with  the  stranger.  The  Anglo-Irish 
who  intermarried  with  them  were  willing  to  do  so,  as  they 
obtained  thereby  an  accession  of  fighting  force,  which  enabled 
them  to  set  at  defiance  the  power  of  the  king's  deputy  and 
to  evade  payment  of  feudal  dues.  As  chiefs  controlling  great 
territory,  ocoapyiikg  large  tracts  tilled  by  the  natives,  and 
participating  in  the  communal  oontributions,  they  were  in  a 
far  easier  condition  than  as  isolated  posts  of  a  hostile  garrison, 
which  could  only  expect  half-hearted  support  from  the  king's 
deputy,  and  perpetual  raids  and  blackmail  from  the  Irish. 
Free  intermarriage  between  the  two  might  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  a  welding  together  of  the  two  social  systems, 
then  both  in  a  state  of  transition  and  decay. 

But  just  as  the  Irish  accepted  the  admission  of  strangers 
who  were  good  fighting  men  to  their  community,  men  who 
straightway  left  feudal  customs  and  became  Irish,  the  English 
and  the  Anglo-Soot,  with  an  instinct  of  self -preservation,  used 
all  powers  of  force,  politics,  and  religion  to  prevent  the  passii^ 
over  from  their  feudal  system  of  landholding  and  inheritance 
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of  those  who  ought  to  pay  feudal  dues  to  the  king,  who« 
children  should  pay  for  waTdship  and  marriage,  whose  landa 
could  ooaveniently  lie  in  peril  of  forfeiture.  They  saorificed, 
not  unnaturally  perhaps,  the  unity  of  the  people  to  the  money 
advantages  with  which  the  feudal  lawyer  could  endow  them  in 
a  system  of  living  which  the  next  generation  broke  in  pieces. 

Yet  here  was  the  force  which  could  have  brofe%n  down  the 
wall  of  tribal  kinship  and  its  effect  on  the  communal  use  of 
land  to  which  even  in  those  days  there  were  large  exoeptione. 

The  contract  of  marri^e  in  the  tribal  community  is  the 
border  line  between  the  kinsfolk  and  the  alien.  One  chkf 
cause  of  the  great  jealousy  felt  by  the  community  for  tJie 
entrance  of  any  stranger  was  that  he  might  claim  a  shaie 
in  the  common  property,  whether  he  be  foreign  merohsknt  or 
feckless  wanderer,  or  the  result  of  adoption  or  marriage." 
In  consequence,  aUeoation  and  inheritance  by  women  h&s 
always  been  rather  a  vexed  question,  as  tending  to  admit 
strangers  into  the  community  of  landowners. 

The  general  rule  under  tribal  custom  where  women  in- 
herited was  that  the  daughter  took  half  a  son's  share  in  the 
father's  property,  and  that  in  default  of  sons  or  of  male  issue, 
daughters  would  take  all.  Anysuch  allowance  of  partition  or  of 
inheritance  of  the  land  of  the  community  was  carefully  guarded, 
and  limited  in  its  Interest."  The  alnnrdity  so  much  resented 
by  women  that  the  child  bom  in  lawful  wedlock  belongs  to  the 
father,  and  the  child  bom  out  of  wedlock  to  the  mother,  u 
an  archaism  which  our  medieval  magistrates'  law  inherits  from 
the  time  when  the  acknowledged  son  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the 
father,  the  unacknowledged  to  the  tribe  of  the  mother,** 

In  all  ancient  societies  of  which  we  have  historical  reoordB 
the  descent  in  the  first  instance  is  in  the  male  line.  For  this 
reason  glosses  which  admit  female  inheritance  are  probably 
later.  So  long  as  the  division  of  the  land  was  among  the  tribe 
in  its  lai^r  sense  and  not  among  the  family,  women  could  not 
inherit," 

But  as  the  strength  of  the  tribe  will  coiwist  of  the  numlm 
of  its  fighting  men,  every  provision  will  be  framed  so  as  to 
admit  by  adoption  or  other  means  fit  men  into  the  fighting 
force  and  therefore  into  the  property-holding   membership 
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of  the  tribe.     However  imperfect,  owing  to  the  jealoosy  of 

strangere,  the  rights  might  be  of  a  woman  who  had  married 
an  alien,  in  respect  of  tribal  property  the  son  of  sach  a  woman 
would  take  a  share  as  the  grandson  of  her  father,  and  the 
grandfion,  going  with  his  alien  father  to  the  fight  or  to  the 
hnnt,  and  learning  in  his  fosterage  the  customs  of  another 
commanity,  would  introduce  a  new  view ;  he  could  not  fail 
to  modify  the  intolerant  distrust  of  the  man  outside  the 
family  circle,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  tribal  dissension 
of  the  tribes  or  septs,  as  it  is  to-day  of  the  political  parties 
which  represent  them  now  in  their  worst  aspects  ;  he  dis- 
turbed, very  likely  to  great  advantage  at  that  stage  of  society, 
the  bonds  of  kinship  by  introducing  foreign  blood  as  entitled 
to  share  in  tribe  lands,  or  in  lands  held  in  individnal  ownership 
intermixed  with  tribe  lands,  to  which  the  only  title  was  an 
undefiled  pedigree  orally  handed  down  for  many  generations. 
Very  likely,  if  left  to  themselves,  the  men  brought  up 
under  feudal  custom  might  have  gradually  met  and  absorbed 
commnnal  ideas  by  these  agencies  as  they  lived  among  and 
adapted  themselves  to  the  native  Irish  and  Scandinavian. 
Bot  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  English  authority  too 
weakly  enforced  prevented  any  settlement,  and  the  Roman 
church  placed  its  irrevocable  ban  on  the  communal  society, 
as  it  does  to-day  as  far  as  possible  on  unity  by  marriage 
between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic. 

HoTCS. —  >  The  annoit,  d&tta,  sod  comp^rohe  ohuroliea,  the  rough 
eqaivalento  of  the  tribe,  group  family,  and  family  r  *  The  gift  of 
tribe  land  for  a  laaaaatery  or  ohuroh  was  not  a  ^t  to  a  oommunity, 
but  to  a  peraon,  the  patroo  saint,  as  to  Patrick  who  was  a  etnngBr,  a 
fuidhir.  If ,  as  in  such  oaae,  there  woa  no  member  of  the  tribe  ^  the 
saint  ready  to  become  abbot,  the  abbot  is  ohoeen  from  the  tribe  who 
owned  the  land,  and  in  default  from  the  mother  church  from  which  the 
daughter  came.  AX.  Int.,  iii.  73,  7fi.  ■  AJL.  Int.,  ii.  846.  The 
Irish  word  manaeh  is  translated  tenant  of  eodeeiastioal  lands,  but  the 
term  itself  appears  to  have  uothiog  to  do  with  laud  but  to  have  some 
comiection  with  monaohus,  and  to  denote  labour  and  aervioe.  The 
commentary  goes  on  to  vpeek  of  the  church's  saer  stock  and  doer  etook 
oeaiee  (last  li^  p.  346).  But  the  author  of  the  commentary  seems  to 
have  had  some  doubt  himself  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  (line  27). 
*  At  the  Synod  of  Coshel  in  1172  a  oanon  alluded  to  the  existing  payment 
of  tithea.  '  A.L.  Int..  iv.  227.  •  AX.  Ird..  iii.  46.  '  A.L. 
Ird.,  iii.  63>  *  When  a  bishop  dies,  all  his  property  belongs  to  the 
king.    A.L.W.,  n.  zii.  9.         *  On  entering  the  church  the  tribal  monk 
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did  not  esoape  the  tribal  liabilitiea,  aod  tba  bribe  still  olaimed  his  mooej 
oompMisation.  If  a  stvident  for  the  miiustry  is  killed,  his  bodb^  Bne, 
aocwding  to  urradhua  law,  ia  for  his  tribe.  The  chiefs  ahall  not  obtain 
anything  ot  what  the  caia  law  adda.  A.L.  Int.,  iii.  71.  The  t»in  ot 
interterritorial  law  regulated  the  chieTe  teeo,  the  urradfauB  local  law  Um 
amount  of  the  body  fine.  The  fifth  decree  of  the  Synod  of  Gaab^  1171, 
exempted  the  clergy  from  contribution  to  any  erio  for  their  kindred. 
"*  A.L.  ltd.,  iii.  SI.  **  An  appar«it  proof  of  its  independeooe,  and 
by  the  way  am  argument  in  favour  of  early  dpte^  is  the  allowance  of 
intereat  on  loans  ;  it  is  to  be  paid  on  loans  for  a  definite  time  when  the 
time  has  come-  A.L.  Ird.,  iii.  493.  "  A.L.  Ird.,  I  132,  note  J. 
"  For  aa  account  of  the  work  done  and  abbeys  founded  by  tbe  Scots 
of  Ireland  from  the  fifth  to  tlie  twelfth  oentury,  see  "  L'CEuvre  dee  Scotti 
dans  rCurtqie  Oontinentale,"  par  B.  L.  P.  Gougand.O.S.B.,  inliaAewe 
d'Hi»MTeEoeUBiMtique,ix.,Nm.l,2.  ^  Mary Bateaon,  "The Origm 
and  History  of  Double  Honsat^ea,"  Trans,  of  Royal  Hvt.  Sac.,  1899, 
xiii.  197.  "  "  The  technical  tranamijwion  of  ovir  Apostolic  Suoceeaioa 
may  be  through  Augustine.  The  living  stream  of  Go^)el  trul^  mainl; 
passed  to  us  through  British  channels.  Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no 
doubt— that  had  it  not  been  for  Britieih  nussionariee  and  for  the  inde- 
pendent missions  of  Birinus  there  would  not  have  been  one  Onistisa 
Saxon  fifty  years  after  the  misaion  was  planted  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  Kentish  kingdom."  Haddan's  Remaina,  p.  316.  You  pass  from 
tbe  Roman  Augustine  to  the  Greek  Theodore.  **  Haddan,  p.  39S. 
"  Haddan,  p.  317.  "  See  Appendix  J,  "Ireland  of  To-Day." 
1*  Statutesof  Kilkenny,  ch.  xiii.  and  xiv.  *"  SpeoBeit,  VUw  of  Ireldid, 
pp.  123,  203.  "  A.L.  Irel.,  ii.  28fi,  287.  A  man  might  have  other 
wives  on  failure  of  issue,  as  well  as  a  chief  wife,  following  patriarclul 
custom.  But  be  and  she  pay  finea  and  presents  to  the  chief  wife  {Ad> 
Int.,  ii.  395),  and  if  the  second  insult«  the  first  ovct  her  childleesnees,  ttw 
first  wife  may  beat  her  until  the  blood  comee — ibid,,  v.  142,  and  oom. 
pare  Genesis  xvi.  4-6.  **  See  A.L.  Ird.,  iv.  39,  41,  Commentary; 

A.L.W.,  Ven.  n.  i.  64,  09 ;  T.A.C.N.,  co.  6,  10,  14,  66  bis,  80  sect  I; 
Goudie's  ArUiq.  of  Shetland,  p.  84,  note ;  Originet  lalandiea.  Land- 
namaboc,  n.  iii.  5  ;  Are's  Lihdlva  Idandorum  ;  La  FamHU  Celtique,  par 
M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  bk.  I.  cc.  6  and  7  ;  0.  and  3.  Reeorii, 
douston,  p.  142.  ^  A.L.  ltd.,  v.  403-469,  unless  invited  by  the  tiibe 
ofthefathra.  jl.L.IP.,  Ven.  n.  xxxL  If  a  woman  unBucceeefuUy  swesi 
a  child  on  a  man  as  father,  the  child  ranks  with  the  kindred  of  the  motbo'' 
Ab  the  proportion  of  the  common  land  was  in  proportion  to  the  oumbei 
of  the  family,  the  bastard  or  even  the  adulterine  bastard  was  not  eaai!; 
rejected.  The  son  of  women  irregularly  married  took  if  acknowledged 
by  the  father.  The  father  and  Mndred  must  deny  him  by  solemn  oath. 
Where  her  kindred  were  responsible  for  her  having  married  a  foreigner, 
her  sons  could  share  with  her  kindred  through  their  mother  {A.L.'9l.t 
Ven.  n.  i.  09)  and  paid  and  received  fines  for  injury  as  h^  children,  ou^ 
their  maternal  kindred  j  oining  in  this.  See  Appendix  H,  "  The  "K"it>HTup 
of  Mother  and  Child."  **  A.L.  Ird.,  iv.  39.  But  the  contract  was  ft 
secular  and  fairly  equal  one,  and  the  wife  mi^t  be  heir  to  her  husband. 
See  as  to  Indian  customary  law,  Joganatha's  Difeat,  Colebrooke.  iii.  46S, 
and  Manu.  ix.  60,  69.  7a 
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CHAPTER  XXXni 
THE  RUIN  or  iBBLAm> -continued 

SOOTLAKD   7B0M   BOBEBT  BrUCB  TO  JaHBS   VI.   AND   I. 

A  Summary. — ^To  restate  then, — when  in  the  first  days  of  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  feudi^  oostoms  had  been  introduced  as 
a  new  reality  to  a  society  which  was  probably  moving  in  that 
direction,  the  English  kings  and  their  great  barons  had  used 
tact.  Accepting  the  position  of  Irish  Ardii,  Henry  and  John 
had  dealt  with  the  Irish  kings  in  a  spirit  of  oompromise  of 
social  institutions  which  went  some  way  towanls  union  ; 
when  later  the  absent  Plantagenet  Edwards  ruled  Ireland, 
the  attempt  vraB  made  to  force  the  already  decaying  feudal 
society  on  reluctant  Ireland  as  the  price  of  settlement,  oul- 
minating  in  the  fiasco  of  the  Kilkenny  Statutes,  as  the  settlers 
turned  from  the  feudal  system  from  which  tbey  had  escaped 
to  the  freedom  of  the  communal  society. 

From  the  fourteenth  century  onwards  officials  of  the 
Bnglish  kings,  and  the  Roman  Church  supporting  them, 
enforcing  the  feudal  form  of  society,  refused  to  give  opening 
in  Ireland  to  any  of  the  moderating  influences  which,  in 
spite  of  its  severity,  attended  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
Kngland.  They  accepted  no  oompiomise  with  the  institu- 
tions which  lay  under  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  country 
invaded  ;  they  forbade,  under  hideous  penalties  of  treason, 
fosterage,  intermarriage,  the  payment  of  dnes  in  supplies  and 
entertainment,  even  the  difference  in  dress  and  hair  and 
fashions  of  riding,  and  laid  a  ban  upon  or  discouraged  all  the 
agencies  which  might  have  worked  for  amalgamation. 

As  the  fendal  system  atteriy  decayed  and  became  de- 
graded under  the  Tndois  and  Stuarts  into  a  means  of  raising 
revenue  and  acquiring  coveted  lands  by  legal  subtleties 
leading  to  forfeitures  for  treason  or  for  rebellions  which  have 
often  been  provoked  by  them,  the  English  and  the  Anglo- 
SootB  who  followed  stopped  aU  openings  for  conciliation, 
and  forced  the  decayed  feudalism  with  its  consequences  on 
the  Irish,  when  it  was  a  dying  and  negligible  force  except 
for  discoid  among  themselves. 
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Plantation  aa  a  Commercial  Adventure.  — ^There  wtm  hence- 
forth no  course  left  open  to  them  but  to  people  the  country 
from  time  to  time  with  garrisooB  from  the  laiger  island, 
either  ridding  thenwelves  of  the  present  habitants  by  slaoghtn 
and  famine,  reducing  the  land  to  a  desert,  or  holding  them 
down  as  serfs  for  cultivation.  Ab  an  altematire  to  concilia- 
tion they  made  plantations  of  colonistB. 

Plantations  in  Ireland  were  no  new  thing  ;  each  generation 
had  seen  a  new  viceroy,  attended  by  a  new  force  of  armed 
men,  and  a  new  spoonfid  of  settlers,  attempt  to  plant  in  the 
country  beyond  the  eastern  coast  colonies  obedient  to  the 
king's  power  in  England.  And  each  generation  had  seen 
failure.  Those  who  stayed  adopted  the  Irish  civilisation 
and  became,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  Hibemia  ipaia  Htbemioru. 

As  the  communal  form  of  society  more  and  more  decayed, 
and  individual  ownership  became  a  saorosanot  foundation, 
the  seizure  and  possession  of  lands  was  more  and  more  used 
not  for  individual  occupation  and  improvement,  but  as  the 
subject  of  commercial  specnlation  by  sale  and  barter.  It 
is  the  commercial  instinct  which  forces  the  plantations.  Not 
even  the  Cromwellian  soldiery  stay  on  them.  The  donees 
of  the  plantation  lands  have  no  more  intention  of  living  on 
them  and  cultivating  them  than  the  shareholder  in  a  oofiee- 
planting  company  or  in  a  gold-mining  company  has  of  giving 
his  life  to  coffee-planting  or  mining.  The  money  spent  in 
consequence  of  a  grant  of  lands  was  as  much  a  trading  venture 
as  the  fitting  out  of  a  ship  for  a  voyage  to  the  far  East.  The 
plantation  was  a  commercial  speculation,  and  the  Irishman 
was  used  and  continued  to  be  used  as  long  as  it  was  profitable 
as  the  native  for  exploitation,  as  a  modem  cocoa  company 
at  the  present  day  does  business  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  the  time-book  for  indented  labour  in  the  other. 

As  time  went  on,  as  England  increased  in  beauty  and 
wealth,  and  in  all  those  evidences  of  wealth,  in  material 
comfort,  in  the  enlargement  of  scientific  ideas  which  followed 
the  release  from  meditevc^  Rome,  in  artistic  sense  of  painting, 
music,  drama  ;  as  agriculture  brought  ease  of  living  ;  it 
became  yearly  a  more  difficult  matter  to  get  reputable 
recruits  as  settlers  for  a  country  in  which,  in  the  absence  of 
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the  prince,  the  local  men  of  power  were  in  daily  conflict 
with  the  king's  anthority,  and  in  which  the  pioneer,  trader, 
and  agticnltaral  farmer  colonist  must  either  pay  blackmail  or 
be  in  daily  danger  of  raids  from  the  cattle  man,  his  Irieb 
neighbonr.  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century  became  to 
EIngland  what  Texas  of  the  nineteenth  was  to  Britain.  To 
go  to  Ireland  was  equivalent  to  "  gone  to  the  doge  "  {Q.T.T.). 
When  in  1661  Cranmer  tries  to, find  a  candidate  for  the 
Archbishopric  of  Armagh,  he  can  find  nobody  who  is  willii^; 
to  go. 

The  Breach  with  Rome. — Then  at  a  time  when  the  Anglo- 
Irish  chiefs,  the  leaders,  who  whether  as  Irish  chiefs  or 
English  earls  stood  for  the  only  possible  aocommodation  of 
social  principle,  were  testing  the  strength  of  the  Tudor 
govemment  by  frequent  rebellions  and  offers  of  accommoda- 
tion, came  the  breach  with  Rome.  It  was  not  only  the 
questionable  character  of  the  men  who  were  the  Reforming 
clergy  in  Ireland,  who  oould  not  be  drawn  from  their  warm 
nests  to  counter  Rheims  and  Spain.  The  destruction  as 
idols,^  by  men  who  like  the  KensititCB  of  to-day  think  that 
they  draw  men  to  Chiist  by  insult  to  the  symbols  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  the  objects  of  devotion  of  the  people  such  as 
St  Patrick's  Crozier,  ancient  survivab  which  appealed  to 
the  nninstructed,  broke  the  last  strand  of  the  cord  which 
bound  the  two  islands  and  the  two  nations,  and  threw  the 
Irish  into  the  arms  of  the  Friars  and  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was 
a  destruction  carried  in  Ireland  to  an  extreme  almost  as 
violent  as  in  England.  From  henceforward  it  was  a  war 
not  only  between  social  systems  but  between  social  and 
individvukl  ideals. 

Then  although  time,  when  the  first  fury  of  theological 
hatred  had  passed,  might  have  healed  this  breach,  though 
it  is  still  secondary,  though  the  military  troubles  in  Ulster 
oontinne  in  Mary's  reign,  in  spite  of  the  restoration  of  the  old 
religion ;  though  the  chiefs  in  other  reigns  than  hers  were 
tempted  to  side  with  the  Reformed  religion  by  receiving 
the  tribe  lands  in  fee  ;  though  Mary  did  not  restore  the  hknda 
of  the  monasteries ;  though  Philip  and  Mary  had  made 
themselves  a  plantation  of  colonists  in  Leix  and  Ofhly, 
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Bosdng  the  lauds  of  the  Irish  ohiefe  to  form  King  and  QnecB 
Counties,  followed  by  a  long  war  made  memorable  by  one 
of  the  most  loathsome  acts  of  treachery  oommitted  by  the 
Ei^Iish  on  the  Irish  chiefs  teoorded  even  in  Irish  history, 
the  massaoie  of  Mullaghamast ;  on  the  heels  of  the  breach 
with  Rome  came  a  fresh  cause  of  conflict ;  then  b^;an  the 
great  struggle  for  existence  by  Elizabeth  with  the  whole  power 
of  Spain  and  with  the  Gierman  Hansa,  which  financed  Spain. 

The  PoMtitm  of  £Itza&dA.— There  is  an  element  of  seU- 
proteotion  in  the  motive  which  prompted  Elizabeth  in  1688 
to  establish  a  settlement  of  Englishmen  in  Munster  on  lands 
seized  as  forfeited  from  the  Eari  of  Deemond,  a  plantation 
which  was  a  garrison  agaiiut  Spanish  invasion,  rather  than 
a  commercial  adventure,  a  garrison  wiped  out  ten  years  lata: 
in  the  Tyrone  rebellion.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  we  cannot 
judge  Elizabeth  by  the  standard  of  other  English  sovereigns. 
She  was  in  a  position  held  by  no  other  English  sovereign 
since  the  days  of  John.  ' 

Excommunicated  by  Borne ;  eurronnded  by  spies  and 
traitors  and  revolutionaries ;  forced,  while  undoubtedly 
leaning  to  Catholic  doctrine,  to  look  for  allies  among  the 
Protestant  powers  ;  attacked  alike  on  the  ground  of  the 
legitimacy  of  her  birth,  the  right  of  her  sex  to  mle,  the 
orthodoxy  of  her  faith  ;  living  in  a  day  when  treachery  and 
lying  were  the  acknowledged  pillars  of  European  diplomacy  ;  * 
and  inheriting,  in  the  knowledge  of  her  ministers,  the  tradition 
of  her  father's  prinoiplee  of  ill-faith  and  his  practice  of 
shameless  barbarity  and  opportune  ruthlessness  ; '  she  was 
compelled,  in  dealing  with  Ireland,  to  prepare  for  an  invasion, 
not  only  of  England,  but  of  Ireland  which  lay  directly  in  the 
way  of  the  Spaniard,  said  from  its  geographical  position  was 
the  subject  of  immediate  danger  to  E]ngland. 

That  she  was  badly  served  by  some  of  her  officials, 
especially  in  Ireland,  is  unquestionable.  But  the  high  tribute 
to  the  great  Queen  is  that,  under  the  conditions  existing, 
she  was  able  to  brii^  her  country  through  a  crisis  the  most 
terrible  with  victory.  And  a  tribute  yet  higher  is  the  failure 
of  the  successor  to  this  bright  occidental  star.  Armed  with 
the  force  of  the  whole  islands,  he  not  only  availed  nothing 
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bnt  kmt  the  confidence  of  his  own  people  at  home,  and  the 
respect  of  his  neighbours  and  enemies  abroad,  (md  left  ns 
an  evil  legacy  of  bad  faith,  false  issues,  and  tangled  policies. 

With  Jamee  VI.  and  I.,  who,  freed  from  the  terrois  of 
Spain,  independoat  of  the  Hansa,  with  a  people  keenly 
adventurous  in  a  worid  of  commerce  madly  expanding,  a 
king  who  for  the  first  time  combines  the  military  and  naval 
strength  of  the  whole  islands,  plantation  takes  on  a  new 
feature ;  it  becomes  a  oommeroial  adventure.  We  mnst 
cross  over  once  more  to  Western  Scotland  where  the  planta- 
tions b^in  and  take  a  short  retrospect. 

The  Separation  of  West  and  East  in  Scotland. — Robert 
Brace,  who  had  gained  a  kingship  by  successful  rebellion  as 
a  feudal  baron  against  his  own  king,  and  Bruoe's  succesBon 
upon  the  throne  seized  by  violence,  could  not  afford,  even 
were  they  able  (which  was  seldom)  to  control  too  closely 
the  powers  of  the  lords  in  the  more  distant  and  difficult  part 
of  their  dominions.  The  isles  and  the  coast  lands  west  and 
north  of  the  Grampians  remain  almost  as  a  separate  kingdom, 
the  value  of  the  independence  being  set  off  by  their  isolation 
from  the  agrionltural  part  of  Scotland. 

This  meant  that  the  Isles  and  Highlands  dropped  for 
the  great  part  out  of  Scottish  history  ;  it  became  a  little 
world  to  iteelf,  proud  of  its  safety  from  feudal  dues — "  we 
will  nothing  pay  for  wearing  our  own  noses," — and  looking 
upon  men  of  the  Lowlands  as  slavish  diggers  whom  it  was 
a  virtue  to  raid  and  rob.  Hence,  although  the  Scote  kings 
were  powerless  to  conquer  and  absorb  them,  they  returned 
the  raids  in  kind  with  interest  when  they  were  able,  and  tried 
to  bind  the  practically  independent  heads  of  the  septs  by 
written  solemn  treaties  to  a  peace. 

Bnt  a  obi^  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  communal 
society  always  arose,  namely  that  the  sept  would  not  acknow- 
ledge any  treaty  made  by  their  chiefs  which  ignored  any 
part  of  their  customary  rights,  and  no  Lord  of  the  Isles  was 
ever  strong  enough,  when  he  had  solemnly  made  it,  to  enforce 
such  a  treaty  on  his  people. 

In  each  generation,  as  the  relatione  of  the  Scottish  king 
become  more  dose  whether  in  war  or  peace  with  England, 
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he  beoomee  more  impatient  of  the  society  to  the  West  and 
North,  disorderly  no  doubt,  always  represented  by  the 
Scottish  historian  as  the  essence  of  turbulence,  but  in  re^t^ 
not  any  more  if  as  much  so  as  the  nobles  of  the  Lowlands,  who 
in  each  reign  kidnapped,  fought,  and  murdered  their  kings. 

When  David  II.  came  back  from  France  in  1369  aftei 
his  long  stay  in  feudal  Elngland,  he  made  a  raid  into  the 
Highlands,  and  his  independent  ndghbour  John  of  the  Isles 
met  Mm  at  Invenkess.  They  made  a  treaty  which  John's  fol- 
lowing ignored.  Fifteen  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  IL, 
an  Act  was  passed  to  suppress  Highland  Katherani,'  like 
most  medinval  Acts  of  Parliament  a  pious  wish. 

Five  years  later  yet,  in  1389,  so  little  progress  had  been 
made  that  in  the  truce  between  France,  England,  and  their 
allies,  the  King  of  Scots  is  stated  to  be  the  ally  of  the  King 
of  France,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  the  ally  of  the  King  of 
England. 

In  1411  a  test  of  strength  between  the  two  seotions, 
feudal  and  communal,  took  place.  Alexander,  the  Wolf  of 
Badenoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  the  brother  of  Robert  II.,  was 
the  king's  lieutenant  over  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth. 
He  claimed  the  earldom  of  Ross,  Scotland  north  of  the 
Moray  Urth,  in  right  of  his  late  wife,  Euphemia,  the  widow 
of  the  Earl  of  IBoaa.  In  her  lifetime,  as  a  great  Highland 
chief,  he  had  acted  in  full  conformity  with  custom,  defied 
the  church  over  a  dispute  about  lands  with  the  Bishop  of 
Moray,  and  being  excommunicated  had  brought  a  Highland 
army  to  EUgin  and  burnt  the  cathedral.  This  Earl  had  a 
bastard  son  who  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  made  frequent 
raids  for  plunder  into  the  Lowlands,  in  one  of  which  he 
stormed  the  castle  of  Kildrummy  on  the  Don,  and  carried  oS 
the  Countess  of  Mar.  She  married  him,  and  he,  becoming 
a  feudal  Earl  of  Mar,  changed  methods,  became  reepeotable, 
and  asserted  his  feudal  rights  over  the  West. 

When  the  younger  Euphemia,  Countess  of  Boss,  went  into 
a  convent  and  brought  the  line  of  the  Earldom  of  Ross  to  an 
end,  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  who  had  married  her  aunt 
Margaret,  claimed  it  and  prepared  to  enforce  his  claim. 

The  Duke  of  Albany  sends  a  message  to  Donald  tellii^ 
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him  that  if  -he  wantB  Robs  he  must  fight  for  it,  and  Donald 
replies  by  bringing  a  large  army  of  Highlanders  to  occupy 
Ross.  He  sets  out  to  bum  Aberdeen,  and  overmns  and  ravages 
all  Moray.  Then  he  moves  along  the  ridge  of  the  Grampians  to 
Harlaw,  while  the  Eari  of  Mar,  with  a  small  disciplined  foroe 
of  armonied  men,  waits  for  him  in  the  plain  below.  Donald's 
army  descends  npon  him,  bat  the  rushes  of  the  waves  of 
Highlanders,  fighting  independently,  as  Tacitus  gives  it  to 
us  in  their  famihes  and  clans,  make  small  impression  on  the 
feudal  force  in  armour.  After  an  all-day  fight,  Donald  retires 
to  the  Highlands,  and  the  Eaii  of  Mar  takes  possraaion. 

Jama  I. — ^The  independence  of  the  West  and  North  was 
the  more  complete  because  for  several  centuries  Scotland 
suffered  terribly  from  minor  kings.  One  boy  after  another 
ascended  a  rocking  throne  only  to  be  kidnapped  and  bullied 
by  the  great  heads  of  families  in  their  several  interests,  and 
on  attaining  his  majority  to  turn  his  back  on  all  that  had 
been  done  in  his  infancy,  to  effect  a  general  gaol  delivery  to 
the  block  of  heads  of  houses  and  their  adherents,  and  possibly 
to  make  a  big  raid  into  the  West  or  South  to  show  his  strength. 

With  the  accession  of  the  first  James  of  the  Stuart  line 
the  conditions  as  regarded  the  people  of  the  West  underwent 
a  change.  The  younger  son  of  Robert  II.  was  sent  as  a  child, 
in  1406,  to  France  for  safety.  But  on  his  way  he  was  captured 
by  an  English  ship,  and  he  remained  for  neariy  twenty  years 
a  prisoner  in  Ei^land,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  emd  married 
Jane  Beaumont,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  the  brother 
of  Henry  IV.  In  1424  he  was  released  on  payment  of  £30,000, 
came  north,  a  poet  and  most  probably  a  philosopher,  and 
was  crowned  at  Scone. 

In  his  exile  he  had  learnt  to  conform  hims^  to  the  English 
system.  With  the  first  James  comes  to  Scotland  the  full 
flood  of  feudalism.  He  legislates.  He  sets  forth  laws  in 
Scots  tongue,  while  the  English  were  still  using  Norman- 
French.  He  orders  Quo  Warranto  in  Scotland  ;  holders  of 
baronies  and  lands  must  show  their  titles  He  makes  the 
usual  butchery  of  his  uncle's  sons,  his  cousins  ;  acts  which 
if  they  had  been  done  by  Highlanders  or  Irish  would  have 
been  cited  as  oonclusive  proof  of  their  barbarism. 
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Three  years  i^ter  his  coronation  he  called  a  Parliament 
at  Aberdeen,  and  eammoned  to  it  the  Lord  of  the  Iriee  with 
a  number  of  Highland  and  Island  chiefs.  They  were  foolish 
enough  to  trust  to  his  honour,  oame,  were  seized,  imprisoned, 
and  for  the  most  part  murdered.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of 
their  leaders  by  this  seizure,  the  men  of  the  Wrat  were  able 
to  continue  their  raids  on  the  arable  lands  of  the  South, 
making  the  usual  pretence  of  submission  when  James 
threatened  an  expedition. 

But  the  Highlanders  were  not  the  only  ones  who  resented 
the  extension  of  kingly  feudalism.  A  conspiracy  of  great 
noblee  was  formed  against  James,  and  in  1437  he  was  mur- 
dered at  Perth,  his  death  being  marked  by  the  devotion  of  a 
woman,  Margaret  Douglas,  who  put  her  arm  throngh  the  bars 
of  the  door  from  which  the  bolt  had  been  withdrawn  in  order 
to  give  the  king  time  to  escape. 

Jataea  II. — ^Another  minor  king  gives  the  call  for  the  usual 
kidnapping  and  rebellion.  After  a  long  struggle  with  inde- 
pendent nobles,  James  U.  invites  Douglas  to  Stirling,  and 
murders  him  with  his  own  hand. 

What  follows  most  be  read  in  Scottish  history.  It  is  a 
story  of  civil  war  b«itween  a  treacherous  king  and  a  house 
that  knew  no  submission ;  of  barons  and  great  men  who 
bro^  their  oaths  and  shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other  as 
it  suited  their  advantage  ;  of  changes  of  the  balance  of  power 
by  opportune  maniages  (as  when  Douglas  marries  his  brother's 
widow) ;  of  all  those  shiftings  and  changes  which,  if  they  had 
bemi  the  result. of  tribal  wars,  would  have  been  the  text  for 
the  exhortation  by  the  historian  on  the  incapacity  of  the 
tribes  to  show  a  united  front  to  the  enemy. 

In  1460,  when  he  was  besieging  Boxbui^h,  James  II.  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  and  was  succeeded  b; 
James  III.,  aged  eight  years. 

The  Lord  of  the  Isles  had  assisted  James  II.  at  the  siege 
of  Boxhurgh,  hut,  on  his  death,  he  invaded  the  Orkneys  with 
a  great  force,  and  sent  his  son  Angus  Og  with  a  levy  of  men 
of  the  Isles  and  Highlands  to  raid  Invemws.  He  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  the  Isles,  and  he  claimed  to  role  over  Inver- 
ness, Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  Boss. 
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This  raid  was  apparently  ini  ooosequenoe  of  a  secret  treaty 
with  Edward  IV.,  then  at  the  height  of  his  power.  He  secretly 
proposed  a  partition  of  Scotland  between  the  lords  with  whom 
he  was  treating,  the  Lord  of  the  leles  to  hold  all  north  of  the 
Forth,  and  Donglaa  aU  south,  as  his  feudal  taiante.  Henry 
VI.  and  Qneen  Margaret  had  about  this  time  fied  to  Scotland. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  thiti  secret  treaty  during  the  king's 
minority,  but  in  1474  it  was  discovered,  and  the  Lord  of  the 
Tales  was  cited  to  appear  before  Parliament.  As  a  result  he 
gave  up  the  Eadldom  of  Boss  and  the  sheriffdoniB  of  Inverness 
and  Nairn.  But  he  was  evidently  in  a  very  strong  position, 
for  he  was  created  a  feudal  baron  as  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  the 
patMit  wae  taken  to  his  bastard  as  well  as  his  legitimate  sons.  - 

Another  step  in  the  amalgamation  of  Scotland  was  taken 
by  this  King  of  Soots.  He  married  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of  Christian,  King  of  Norway.  For  her  dowry  King  Christian 
gave  up  all  claim  to  the  Western  Isles  and  mortgaged  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetland  to  the  Scottish  king,  a  mortgage  which 
has  never  been  redeemed. 

Jamea  IT. — In  1488  James  III.  came  to  the  normal  end. 
He  was  murdered,  and  James  IV.,  a  minor,  when  he  reached 
full  age,  made,  like  his  predecessors,  an  overturn  of  all  acts 
done  during  his  minority.  In  1493  he  went  in  force  to  the 
Isles,  and  there  received  the  usual  submission  and  homage 
of  the  ohiefs.  James  was  probably  aware  that  this  was  an 
empty  form,  for  he  wae  not  content  with  this,  but  set  out  to 
reorganise  the  government  and  to  subvert  the  customary 
law  of  the  islesmen.  He  gave  the  control  of  the  Isles  to  the 
Earl  of  Argyll  as  lieutenant,  and  he  made  great  eSbrte  to 
divide  the  chiefs  by  raising  causes  of  quarrel.  His  efiorts  in 
this  respect  were  in  vain.  Angus  Og,  the  son  of  John  Lord 
of  the  Isles  who  bad  helped  James  II.  at  the  siege  of  Bozbui^h, 
had  been  killed  in  148S,  but  he  left  a  pregnant  wife,  who  was 
captured  and  taken  care  of  by  her  father,  the  Earl  of  Argyll. 
Her  child,  Donald  Dubh,  or  the  Black,  escaped  in  1601  from 
the  custody  of  the  earl,  and  took  the  position  as  leader  of  the 
chiefs  In  the  Isles.  Failing  to  divide  the  chiefs,  James  pre- 
pared a  great  naval  force  to  reduce  them,  and,  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1503,  he  appointed  justices  for  the  Isles  to 
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administer  feudal  law,  dividing  the  IsLes  into  two  judiciaiy 
parts — ^north  and  south. 

The  Earl  of  Huntly,  who  had  been  made  sheiiff  of  Inverness, 
was  told  to  "  plant  "  all  lands  occupied  by  broken  men — that 
is,  men  who  had  no  chief  responsible  for  them  ;  which  would 
look  as  if  the  communal  system  was  breaking  up  in  the  isola- 
tion caused  by  the  insular  form.  That  the  king  should  take 
charge  of  the  lands  of  a  headless  tribe,  of  men  who  had  no 
one  to  answer  for  their  acts,  was  a  step  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Brehon  law,  and  in  fact  all  mediseval  law,  which 
demanded  that  every  member  of  the  community  should  be 
represented  by  a  responsible  head.  Every  man  without  a 
chief  to  the  king  (aupra,  p.  173).  The  ear)  was  to  let  their 
lands  on  a  five  years'  lease  to  tenants  who  should  be  true  men. 
The  result  of  aU  this  was  a  three  years'  war  in  the  West,  which 
only  ended  in  1606  by  the  taking  of  Stomoway  and  the  capture 
of  Donald  Dubh.  The  North  Isles  were  then  put  under  the 
Earl  of  Huntly,  and  the  Sonth  under  the  Earl  of  Aif;yll. 

James  V. — In  1613  Jamee  IV.,  who  had  married  ten  years 
previonaly  Uai^aret  of  England,  was  killed  at  Flodden,  leaving 
James  V.,  a  minor. 

Then  followed  a  period  during  which  the  Soots  king  wavered 
between  the  E!arl  of  Argyll  as  lieutenant  for  the  Crown  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Isles  as  his  agents,  and  formed  coalitions 
with  the  Irish  chiefs  against  Henry  VIII.,  who  in  his  turn 
plotted  with  the  chiefs  of  the  West  and  with  Argyll. 

In  1640  James  sailed  by  way  of  the  Orkneys  to  the  lales 
and  took  hostages  from  the  chiefs,  but  later,  during  that  worst 
of  all  Henry's  treacherous  actions  towards  Scotland,  the  raid  of 
1646,*  the  men  of  the  Isles  and  the  Highlands  from  the  West 
under  Donald  Dubh,  who  had  been  released,  attacked  the  Scots. 
■  Queen  Mary. — In  1542  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  bom  and 
James  V.  died.  With  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  came 
the  Reformation  movement,  which  had  so  long  been  preparing, 
and  the  bitterness  of  its  differences  for  the  time  swallowed  up 
all  other  matters.  But  by  1603,  when  James  VI;  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  united  under  his  rule  tor  the 
first  time  the  whole  of  the  Islands,  all  the  salt  had  gone  out 
of  the  religious  disputes. 
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Tli«  renom  and  the  wrangling  remained ;  Qennany  was 
still  to  suffer  the  martyrdom  of  desolation,  from  which  her 
moral  sense  has  never  recovered,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War ; 
but  the  religious  divisions  of  population,  bo  far  as  they  were 
not  pat  altogether  to  one  side  for  commercial  or  political 
reasons,  were  being  only  used  by  the  kings  and  the  peoples 
to  exonse  schemes  of  conquest,  to  raise  money  by  selling  dis- 
pensations or  remitting  penalties,  or  to  assist  commercial 
schemes. 

Other  influences  led  to  the  control  of  the  lands  beyond 
Muneth  becoming  for  the  time  a  matter  of  chief  importance 
and  the  opportunity  for  a  new  departure. 

The  Effect  of  the  Discovery  of  the  New  World.— The  outlook 
upon  the  world  of  the  times  of  James  Yl.  was  as  the  full 
awakening  of  men  who  being  asleep  had  dreamed.  The 
people  of  the  old  world  had  become  aware  of  the  full  reality 
of  a  new  hemisphere  opening  upon  them.  All  the  old  fables 
were  clearing  away  or  were  becoming  astonishing  reality, 
and  new  imaginations,  more  wonderful  than  any  they  them- 
selves could  have  foreseen,  were  upon  the  people.  They*6aw 
new  worlds  and  new  worlds  peopled ;  peopled  by  a  pastoral 
people,  a  people  who,  like  the  men  of  the  Western  Islee,  culti- 
vated no  soil  but  lived  by  hunting  and  Bsbing  and  the  breed- 
ing and  training  of  cattle. 

They  look  at  the  communal  societies  close  at  hand  in  Ireland 
and  Western  Scotland  once  again  by  the  light  of  the  new  com- 
munities of  which  travellers  brought  them  tales.  Of  these 
people  they  can  know  only  what  they  learn  from  the  reports 
of  a  few  seamen,  but  so  wonderfuj  is  the  overturn  that  the 
imagination  runs  riot.  They  can  only  fill  in  the  picture  of 
the  unknown  land  from  the  lands  which  they  know,  and  they 
can  see  that  undoubtedly  there  is  a  similarity  of  outline  in 
their  pursuits  to  the  troublesome  tribal  communities  at  home 
which  will  not  fit  in  with  their  feudal  system. 

The  contrast  between  the  communal  societies  of  the  West, 
with  their  local  theoretically  elective  chirfs,  with  their  local 
popular  institutions,  their  unwritten  customs,  their  contempt 
for  the  feudal  order  and  armour  and  artillery  in  war,  and  the 
feudal  society  presided  over  by  the  anointed  mlei  by  divine 
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right,  becomes  more  inteiue.  The  refuBal  of  the  pastoral 
tribes  to  be  incorporated  in  their  Roman  and  feudal  system 
becomes  more  irritating.  And  they  know  that  all  the  Eoio- 
pean  adventurers  had  dealt  with  these  new  peoples  by  ex- 
termination without  any  effort  to  mix  with  them  peacefully, 
as  impatient  peoples  always  do  when  intellectual  conceit  leads 
them  to  heliere  that  they  have  a  mission  to  rule  and  to  destroy. 
Whatever  opinion  you  may  have  of  James  and  of  the  actors 
and  adviseTS  who  aided  him  in  his  schemes,  you  must  keep 
before  you  the  fact  that  he  could  not  have  freed  the  darkened 
windows  of  his  mind  from  this  new  vision,  or  from  the  belief 
that  his  duty  as  the  anointed  king  was  to  enslave  them  or 
to  replace  them  by  a  higher  and  more  civil  people.  It  was 
apparently  the  vision  b^ore  the  eyes  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  his  people  when  they  began  the  present  war,  and  from  the 
same  oaitse — ^bumptious  ignorance  of  the  world. 

It  was  a  vision  which  was  undoubtedly  floating  in 
some  form  b^ore  the  view  of  the  adventurous  men  and  the 
writers  of  that  age.  When  Shakespeare  wrote  The  Tempest, 
sometime  I  understand  about  1610,  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
he  had  in  his  mind  not  so  much  the  Bermoothes  and  Vii^^a 
and  Funohal,  but  the  Western  Hebrides  and  Ireland,  and  that 
these  latter  furnished  the  matter  for  the  conception  of  the 
Isle  of  Prospero.  The  remote  West,  the  communal  societies 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  Isles  and  Ireland,  their 
language  and  their  mode  of  liTing,  had  become  so  strange  to 
those  living  under  feudal  custom  that  fancy  painted  the  un- 
known as  savE^e  peoples  embodied  in  the  creation  of  the 
monster  Caliban. 

"  A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick  ;  on  whom  my  paios. 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost, 

says  Prospero,  forthwith  putting  fresh  punishments  and  tor- 
tures on  the  degraded  being  ;  Stephano  and  Trinculo  may  well 
be  the  poet's  humorous  caricature  of  the  degeoierate  English 
who  joined  with  the  native  inhabitant  against  the  true  lord 
who  had  mastered  the  island.  But  a  chief  ground  for  choosing 
tliese  parts  for  Prospero's  island  is  that  Gonzalo's  fancy  of 
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the  model  island  government,  with  which  he  amuseB  the 
melancholy  king,  is  a  wild  but  none  the  less  a  very  real  cari- 
cature of  the  communal  society  oi  the  West  which  the 
EngliBhman  and  Scotsman  of  that  day  were  unable  and 
unwilling  to  oomprobend. 

Ooivcdlo.  Had  I  plantatioa  of  this  iale,  my  lord. 

And  were  the  king  on't,  wbat  wwitd  I  do  T 


r  the  conuuoQwealth  I  would  by  oontranw 
Exeoute  all  thiaga  ;  tcx  no  kind  of  trafflo 
Would  I  adniit ;  no  name  of  magistiBte ; 
Letten  should  not  be  known ;  riobes,  poverty. 
And  use  of  Bervioe,  none  ;  oonbvot,  Buooeaaion, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 
No  use  of  metal,  oom,  or  winft,  or  oil  t 
No  ocotqtation  ;  aJl  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too,  but  innooeat  and  pure ; 
No* 


All  things  in  csommon  nature  should  produoe. 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour  ;  treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine. 
Would  I  not  have  ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison,  all  abundanoe. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

it  may  also,  as  it  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  one  honest 
and  faithful  courtier,  be  a  veiled  satire  on  the  king  who  was 
dealing  with  such  a  society. 

With  the  plantations  going  on  under  bis  very  eyes  in  the 
Islands,  it  is  more  likely  that  Shakespeare's  mind  was  on  them 
than  on  the  very  remote  and  as  yet  unknown  and  imoooupied 
lands  of  which  no  social  systerm  had  been  told  by  the  mariners. 

Novxs. —  ^  "  The  detestable  idolatry  used  to  an  idol  called  the  Holy 
Cross."  '  Elizabeth  had  a  good  ezantple  in  this  respect  in  tLw 
guardian  of  the  moral  ideals  of  Europe,  the  Pope  Alexander  VI.  A 
priooe,  B&ya  Machiavelli  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  oentury,  ought 
not  to  keep  his  parole  when  the  keeping  of  it  is  to  his  prejudice  and  the 
causes  for  which  he  promised  removed.  He  comments  on  the  sucons 
of  such  a  policy,  and  gives  one  example  which  is  still  fresh  in  our  memory. 
AlexanderVI.  never  did  nor  thought  of  anything  but  cheating,  and  never 
wanted  matter  to  work  upon ;  and  though  no  man  promued  a  thing 
with  greater  asseveration  nor  confirmed  it  with  more  oaths  and  imprs' 
cations  and  obeeaved  them  lees,  yet  understanding  the  wcnrld  welt  be 
never  miscarried.  As  a  later  example,  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  Limerick,  Dr  Dopping,  Bishop  of  MeaUi,  preaching  before  the  Lorcb 
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JustioeB  in  Christ  Chnrdi,  Dublin,  reprowAed  tham  for  th»  tieaQr,  and 
argued  that  Protestants  were  not  bound  to  keep  faith  witJi  Pwiats. 
Some  years  before  Hiurloe  had  written  to  Henry  Oomwell  of  tnem- 
•elvee  :  "  men  of  our  religion  h&ve  little  luck  at  treaties."  *  Aetv  of 
PaH.of  Seot.,i.  186,  167.  *  Henry,  unable  to  spare  ai\  army  to  attack 
SootJand,  sent  in  154G  a  steong  raiding  foroe  to  bum  and  desteoy  the 
most  populous  p^rt  of  south-eastem  Scotland,  "  putting  miui,  woman, 
and  child  to  fire  and  swMd  without  exception  when  any  resistance 
shall  be  mode  against  you."  The  work  was  done  very  thoroughly, 
Edinburgh  and  other  towos  and  the  southern  abbeys  such  as  Kelso 
burnt  and  sacked,  and  wholesale  murd^  of  unanned  people  committed. 
Barton's  commentaries  are  :  "  It  had  inflicted  a  world  of  misery  on  the 
people  of  the  country.  It  bod  done  on  omoimt  of  destruction  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel  evtia  in  the  remorselees  ravages  of  border  war- 
fare. ....  What  Henry's  servonta  hod  to  find  was  how  to  make 
Uieir  money  go  furthest  in  extinguishing  human  life  and  n>reading 
misery  in  ail  available  shapes  of  mischief.  Students  of  English  con- 
stitutional history  should  study  the  relations  of  Henry  VUI.  to  Scotland 
thronghout  the  reign  of  Junes  V. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THB  FI.AITTATIOyS 

Jambs  VI.  and  I.  began  his  programme  of  asserting  the 
supremacy  of  the  feudal  world  over  the  rest  of  the  Islands 
by  an  attempt  to  plant  settlers  from  the  feudal  tenants  of 
the  Lowlands  in  the  Western  Hebrides  and  Highlands. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  December  1597, 
prefaced  by  the  statement  that  the  inhabitants  had  neglected 
to  pay  their  feudal  dues  to  the  king,  it  was  enacted  that 
"the  inhabitantis  of  the  Isles  and  Hidandis  snld  scbaw 
thedr  holdingis."  The  feudal  law  bad  come  to  regard  a  grant 
from  the  Crown,  or  from  the  donee  of  the  Crown,  as  evidence 
of  absolute  ownership,  and  to  look  on  all  who  held  under 
such  a  title  and  could  show  no  written  proof  as  yearly 
tenants  only. 

The  chiefs  were  to  appear  at  the  Exchequer  and  produce 
their  written  titles  to  the  land.  Many  held  land  without  a 
strictly  legal  title  ;  most  of  them  had  no  title  except  that  of 
immemorial  custom  embedded  by  pedigree  in  memory  and 
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vezBe  ;  and  many  of  those  who  hod  accepted  written  titlee 
had  lost  them  by  neglect  in  the  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of 
feudal  foifeitore  and  ^rnggle.  There  were  claimants  out- 
side who  had  a  feudal  title,  however  feeble,  and  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  something  for  nothing,  and  those  of  them 
who  had  the  aBsistance  of  a  shrewd  Lowland  lawyer  manu- 
factured imaginary  titles  through  the  female,  from  Saxon, 
Norman,  or  SoandinaTian  ancestors. 

The  PlantatuMS  of  the  Island  of  Lewis. — ^As  the  titles  for 
the  island  of  Lewis  were  defective,  it  was  selected  for  planta- 
tion, of  which,  whether  the  inhabitants,  sa^  Barton  truly, 
were  driven  forth  as  wanderers  elsewhere  or  put  to  death  in 
their  old  homes,  the  first  step  in  the  process  was  one  of  sheer 
cmelty  to  the  natives. 

The  Act  was  followed  by  a  contract  between  James  and 
a  syndicate  of  Lowland  Adventurers,  one  of  whom  was  the 
king's  coaBin,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  for  plantation  of  the  island. 
The  contract  is  in  James's  best  style  of  the  estate  agent  de- 
scribing a  labourer's  cottage  in  an  open  field  a«  a  gentleman's 
residence  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  so  its  description  need 
not  be  taken  literally.  His  Majesty,  it  says,  "  perfyt^lie 
understands  "  that  the  lands  are  "  be  speciall  Providence  and 
blissing  of  God,  inrychit  with  ane  incredibiU  fertilitie  of  comiB 
and  store  of  fischingis  and  utheris  neoeesaris,  surpassing  far 
the  plenty  of  any  pairt  of  the  island."  But  they  are  possessed 
by  inhabitants  "  quha  are  voyd  of  ony  knowledge  of  God,  of 
His  religion,  and  naturallie  abhoiring  all  kynd  of  oivilitie," 
etc.,  and  (this  is  the  point)  "  violently  poesessing  his  Hienia 
proper  landis  without  paymentTof  maill  (feu-duty)  or  gtaasum 
(the  fine  on  entry)  theirfoir."  The  syndicate  is  to^ay  to  the 
king  a  rent  of  140  chalders  of  barley,  and  no  part  of  the  Islands 
or  Highlands  ia  to  be  "  disponit  in  feu  tak  or  utherways,  bot 
to  Lowland  men,"  a  provision  which  in  no  single  case,  whether 
in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  anyone  ever  attempted  to  carry  out. 
In  the  same  year  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  of  which 
the  preamble  expressed  the  intention  of  "  ruiting  out  of  the 
barbarous  inhabitantis  occupiaris  of  the  same  of  befoir,  void 
of  all  religion  and  humanitie." 

This  last  phrase  was  characteristic  of  the  age.     Men  had 
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rebelled  against  the  miBused  authority  of  the  then  Catholic 
Church  of  the  West,  had  abandoned  any  ideal  of  nnity  d 
religious  fiutb,  and  had  put,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  clain 
of  the  society  to  men's  obedience,  the  right  of  the  indiTidoal 
to  complete  freedom  of  thought  and  action  for  his  own  example. 

The  movement  brought  forth  splendid  examples  on  botli    '■ 
sidee  of  men  and  women  who  went  to  torture  and  death  for    : 
faith  and  freedom  ;  men  and  women  of  both  parties  who  aie    | 
living  patterns  for  us  of  sacrifice  for  an  ideal.     But  the  period   : 
coincided  with  great  commercial  expansion,  in  which  the  men    . 
who  had  thrown  off  the  claims  of  the  society  to  their  servicw  I 
were  very  naturally  the  foremost  adventurers.      And  the   i 
age  produced  among  some  of  these,  as  aU  such  movements  do,   ; 
a  wealth  of  oant  about  religion,  a  calling  on  the  God  who  be-   ! 
comes  a  scapegoat  whenever  it  was  advisable  to  find  excuse 
for  some  especially  dastardly  action  which  brought  profit  to 
the  doer,  a  claim  that  all  whose  forms  or  ideas  of  worship 
differed    from   their  own   were   "  void   of    all   religion   and 
humanity." 

The  same  phrases  run  through  the  official  utterances, 
whether  it  is  Henry  VIII.  and  Ehzabeth  insisting  upon  con- 
formity to  the  forms  which  they  had  substituted  for  the  oW  | 
religion,  or  James  and  Cromwell  stealing  lands,  slaughtering 
men  and  women,  and  selling  boys  and  pure  girls  to  slavery  in 
the  West  Indies.     God  in  their  cant  is  their  avowed  ally,  and 
the  people  whom  they  rob  or  murder  are  "  void  of  all  religion 
and  humanity."     It  was  the  distinctive  quality  of  that  age,   , 
and  it  still  exists  in  some  parts  as  a  most  evil  inflnenoe  in  i 
our  own. 

The  planters  were  to  hold  the  land  rent  free  for  seven  yean. 
They  went  to  the  promised  land  and  took  possession.  But 
the  ungodly  people  of  the  land  were  too  strong  for  them  ;  the  j 
plantation  absolutely  failed.  After  a  turbulent  struggle  for  ' 
existence  against  active  enemies  and  want  of  provisions,  tite 
Lewis  men,  in  1602,  suddenly  stormed  the  fort  which  the 
syndicate  had  erected  at  Stomoway,  killed  a  lai^e  number, 
and  allowed  the  rest  to  escape  on  terms  of  payment.  They 
put  James  in  a  very  awkward  position  by  very  wisely  taking 
hostages  for  their  terms.  I 
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James,  who  IumI  no  army  and  no  money,  proposed  to  his 
Parliament  tliat  tbey  sbonld  vote  him  £20,000  to  pay  an  army 
for  the  redaction  of  Lewis,  and,  on  their  refusal,  that  base 
money  should  be  coined  to  pay  such  an  army.  Failing  this, 
he  fell  back  on  the  more  compliant  Privy  Council,  and  issued 
a  proclamation  for  a  general  levy.  Nobody  wanted  to  go  ; 
the  usual  excuses  of  the  crope  and  the  merchandise  were 
made  ;  the  syndicate  would  much  rather  have  let  the  sleepii^ 
dog  lie.  James  would  not  free  them  from  their  contract  to 
the  loss  of  his  barley  rent ;  but  the  expedition,  luckily  for 
the  men  of  Lewis,  was  bo  d^yed,  that  it  was  definitely  put  to 
one  side  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  accession  of  James 
to  the  throne  of  England  in  1603.^ 

Another  attempt  was  made,accompamed  by  great  virulence 
of  joumaliBtic  abuse  on  the  part  of  James,  in  1605  ;  a  plan  for 
&  general  murder  of  the  Lewis  men,  and  a  settlement  in  their 
place  of  Lowlanders  in  this  land  of  incredible  fertility.  The 
proposal  of  James  was  that  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  should 
reduce  the  isles  "  not  by  agreement  with  the  oountrey  people, 
but  be  extirpatioun  of  thame."  '  The  result  of  this  was  that, 
in  1607,  the  ooloniHta  evacuated  the  country,  leaving  the  native 
in  full  poBSesaion. 

The  period  that  followe  is  summed  up  by  Mr  Burton,  who 
though  trying  to  hold  an  even  balance  does  not  seem  to  be 
friendly  to  the  BHghlands,  as  "  after  this  attempt,  the  Govern- 
ment frfl  back  on  the  old  policy  of  strengthening  the  great 
houses,  and  helping  them  to  aggrandise  themselves  by  the 
process  known  in  Germany  as  mediatising  "  ;  '  the  process,  he 
Bays,  writing  b^ore  1870,  by  which  Prussia  became  one  of  the 
great  powers.  The  needy  king  tried  to  raise  money  by  sale 
of  the  islands  to  various  adventurers.  New  charters  were 
niade,  granting  them  to  the  persons  who  were  to  subdue  them 
by  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  Such  efforts  were  helped 
by  a  very  characteristic  act  of  Stuart  treachery.  The  chiefs 
invited  to  dine  on  board  the  king's  ships  were  seized  as 
prisoneiB.  But  James's  perfidy,  as  in  Ireland,  was  only 
partially  successful,  and  in  1609  he  was  compelled  to  release 
the  chiefs,  that  they  might  assist  with  their  influence  Andrew 
Knox,  who  had  be^  appointed  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  in  bis 
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effort  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  not  this  time  by  wholes^ 
murder  of  the  isleemen.  The  Statutes  of  Icolmkill,  to  which 
he  induced  the  ohi^s  to  agree  at  lona,  were  very  good  of 
their  kind. 

That  these  men  of  the  West  were  not  the  savages  which 
James  wouM  by  his  land  advertisements  have  you  to  believe, 
is  proved  by  several  matters  in  these  statutes.  They  had  a 
language  and  literature  of  their  own  (ohap.  vi.) ;  they  drank 
French  wines  in  lar^e  quantities  (chap,  v.) ;  *  they  encouraged 
bards  who  kept  alive  the  great  deeds  of  former  men  (chap. 
viU.) ;  and  they  still  had  a  belief  in  human  liberty  (ohap.  ix.). 
The  bishop  settled  peacefully  by  these  statutes,  except  far 
Lewis,  which  James  was  determined  to  subdue,  the  affairs  oC 
the  Isles. 

Another  attempt  was  accoidin^y  made  to  colonise,  an 
attempt  which  failed  after  bloodshed  and  treachery  as  hope- 
lessly and  as  tragically  as  before.  The  Isles  then  fell  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  Highland  chiefs  and  great  lords  of  the 
Western  mainland,  and  so  remained  until  the  '46. 

James,  however,  did  not  stop  at  the  extermination  of  the 
people  over  whom  be  claimed  to  rule  by  the  special  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence.  He  had  an  instinct  which  led  him  to 
anticipate  the  action  of  the  Aoglo-Scot  Liberal  Govenunent 
of  1916-16.  An  Act  of  December  1616  to  get  rid  of  GaeUc, 
enacts  that  "  the  Irishe  language  whilk  is  ane  of  the  chief  and 
principall  causis  of  the  continevance  of  barbaritie  and  in- 
oivilitie  amongis  the  inbabitantis  of  the  Ilia  and  Heylandis, 
may  be  abolisheit  and  removit."  To  effect  this  most  dear- 
able  end,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  throughout  insisted 
on  that  the  Highland  chiefs  were  to  send  their  children  to 
the  Lowlands  to  be  instructed  in  broad  Soots,  and  that  no 
child  should  have  heirship  to  the  father  who  had  not  received 
that  education. 

Irish  Bietorp.  The  Plantation  of  Ulster. — Hand  in  hand 
with  the  attempts  of  James  to  exterminate  his  countiymen 
in  the  Western  Isles,  was  to  go  the  plantation  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland.     We  must  cross  once  more  to  Ir^nd. 

I  have  no  intention  of  doing  more  than  barely  to  touch 
on  the  causes  which  brought  about  this  or  the  later  Crom- 
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wellian  plantations,  but  I  most  seriously  warn  atndente  of 
history  to  take  with  the  utmost  distrust  any  aoooimts  of 
them  by  the  Anglo-Irish  of  the  pale.  It  is  only  too  often 
attempted  by  these  to  excuse  what  oannot  be  justified,  by 
the  ose  of  the  words  Catholio  and  Protestant,  representing 
the  infamy  as  the  ootoome  of  a  diatreasing  conflict  between 
religions  views. 

Although  the  mass  of  the  two  different  parties  may  have 
had  different  forms  of  faith,  their  wars  did  not  originate  over 
religion,  though  both  the  Roman  priest  and  the  Ulster  politi- 
oian  may  serve  their  own  inteieet  by  pretending  it.  When 
English  or  Anglo-Irish  histories  tell  of  wars  and  attacks  and 
maasaoree  of  Protestants  by  Catholics,  or  vice  veraa,  the  men 
called  Catholics  are  the  men  who  had  been  robbed  of  thdr 
land,  or  their  deeoendante ;  and  the  men  called  Protestants 
are  the  men  who  robbed  them,  who  have  ever  since  been  pre- 
tending that  they  did  it  from  motives  of  tme  religion.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  Irish  would  abandon  their  rehgious  faith 
for  that  of  the  Ulster  undertaker,  however  good  it  might  be, 
or  for  that  of  the  Cromwellian  soldier. 

Where  this  oannot  be  made,  the  explanation  of  the  Irish 
accounts  are  wholly  set  to  one  side,  «nd  the  barbarous  action 
is  explained  as  retaliation  for  fictitious  acts  of  barbarity  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  against  the  Anglo-Scot,  such  as  the 
fictitious  story  of  the  Ulster  massacre  in  1641,  which  has  been 
again  and  again  disproved. 

The  most  complete  and  just  account  of  the  Plantation  of 
Ulster  will,  I  believe,  be  found  in  the  modem  works  of  the 
Rev.  George  Hill,  published  at  Belfast,  especially  his  work 
The  Plantationa  «/  Ulster  ;  the  most  complete  account  of  the 
Cromwellian  Plantation,  Prendergaat's  Grotnto^ian  Settlement. 
The  amonnt  of  theological  venom  injected  into  this  savage 
contest  has  made  an  impartial  account  extremely  dif&cult, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  neither  plantation  had  anything 
to  do  with  religion.  Ireland  was  planted  because  the  Anglo- 
Scot  wanted  the  fertile  lands,  and  took  them. 

Ulster  had  remained  independent  of  England  altogether 
under  its  rulers  the  O'Neills,  imtil,  in  1512,  Con  O'Neill,  the 
chief,  was  made  into  an  Earl  of  Ulster.     On  his  death  the 
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ooontry  was  divided  od  the  claims  made  to  (he  soooesmofi 
by  a  legitimate  son  Hugh  and  an  illegitimate  son  Shane. 
The  English  goremment  played  the  game  of  the  bear  and  tlie 
bandog,  acknowledging  and  niging  either,  as  his  power  became 
the  stronger.  A  War  of  the  Roses  followed,  in  which  Shane 
O'Neill  killed  his  brother  and  himted  away  his  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  named  Hugh. 

The  English  goremment  got  poBseesion  of  this  boy  and 
bronght  him  up  in  England  as  a  possible  weapon  agaimt 
Ubter  mleis.  He  served  against  Desmond  in  the  Elizabethan 
ware,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  willing  to  become  anglicised 
and  to  give  up  the  title  of  O'Neill,  which  would  mean,  acooid- 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  English  law  at  that  time,  that  he 
surrendered  the  rights  of  the  sept  in  the  soil,^  and  took  an 
interest  as  feudal  earl  only.  If  his  action  had  been  allowed  to 
work  itself  out,  the  communal  society  with  the  chief  at  its 
head  might  in  Ulster  have  gradually  merged  into  feudal 
holding  under  a  native  earl. 

When  Shane  died,  the  tribe  elected  his  cousin  Turlongh, 
an  old  man,  as  the  O'Neill,  but  in  1684  he  and  Hugh,  with 
the  consent  of  the  English  government,  divided  Ulster.  This 
was  a  prudent  act  of  the  ^English,  for  the  "  wild  Scots  "  of  the 
Hebrides  were  a  permanent  danger  to  the  English  role  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  Turloagh  by  himself  was  not  a  veiy 
suitable  choice  for  them,  as  he  had  married  the  widow  of 
James  Macdonald,  a  chief  of  Skye,  a  woman  who  was  ^so 
aunt  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll.  On  Turlough's  death,  Hugh  be- 
came sole  earl,  and  be  appears  to  have  tried  fairly  to  combine 
the  two  contrary  positions  of  feudal  subject  and  commmial 
roler.  But  the  forces  which  always  made  settlement  impos- 
sible were  at  once  set  to  work. 

The  difficulty  of  Irish  government  hae  always  been  the 
same.  The  people  of  the  larger  island  made,  and  make,  QO 
effort  to  see  the  Irish  standpoint.  The  delegated  authority 
is  always  uncertain  how  far  his  acts  will  be  acknowledged  or 
repudiated  by  the  absentee  superior  in  England  ;  he  is  always 
on  the  point  of  recaU  or  resignation  ;  he  is  always  on  the  look- 
out for  treachery  both  from  friends  and  enemies,  for  the  plots 
real  and  imaginary  with  which  he  is  plentifully  eapplied  by 
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rumour  full  of  tongues  ;  ha  assamee,  and  the  people  of  the 
lazier  island  thionghout,  that  the  Irishman  is  an  inferior  and 
evilly-minded  creature,  and  that  trickery  and  treachery  and 
charges  of  disloyalty  are  the  best  and  only  means  of  dealing 
with  him  ;  and  in  Elizabeth's  day  such  waa  the  recognised 
means  of  government  approved  hy  the  highest  antbority. 
So  Elizabeth's  officials  with  rare  exception  made  no  pretence 
of  handling  the  Irish  noble  by  a  policy  of  straightforward 
honesty,  such  as  might  appeal  to  a  man  who,  placed  in  a 
difficult  position,  desires  to  act  honestly  by  two  opposed 
interests.     See  note  2  of  Chap.  XXXIII. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  earl  was 
accused  of  treason  for  saving  the  Spanish  sailors  who  had 
been  wrecked  on  that  inhospitable  coast,  who  were  being 
murdered  by  the  English  officials  in  cold  blood.'  In  the 
following  year,  1689,  as  an  instance  of  the  methods  of  the 
queen's  officials,  he  was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  English 
deputy  in  Dublin  for  putting  in  force  English  law  against  an 
Irishman.  He  had  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  as  feudal 
earl  hanged  one  Hugh  Gareloc,  the  son  of  Shane  O'Neill,  who 
had  conspired  to  accuse  him  of  treason  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. He  came,  but  hearing  that  it  was  intended  to  arrest 
him,  he  slipped  away  and  went  back  to  Ulster. 

The  Ulster  chiefs  evidently  had  no  wish  to  try  a  fall  with 
the  growing  strength  of  the  English  government.  In  spite 
of  all  incitements  to  rebellion  by  the  deputy  and  the  English 
officials  in  Ireland,  both  O'Neill  and  his  rival  O'Donnell  did 
their  very  utmost  to  avoid  war.  But  the  behaviour  of  the 
deputy  rendered  war  inevitable.  The  crowning  etct  of  treacher- 
ous folly  was  the  murder,  by  Fitz William  the  deputy,  of  Hugh 
Roe  MacMahon,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  Monaghan.  He 
had  committed  a  crime  which  was  the  opposite  of  that  charged 
against  Earl  Hugh.  He  had  used  the  Celtic  law  of  dis- 
traint ^  to  recover  certain  rents  and  dues  illegally  withheld 
from  him,  and  for  this  use  of  the  Brehon  law  he  was  banged. 
"  Among  the  many  deep  stains,"  says  Mr  Hill,  "  that  attach 
to  the  rule  of  the  English  in  Ireland,  this  one  survives  in  the 
most  vivid  colouring."  The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  was 
that  officials  of  the  sovereign  in  Ireland  did  not  consider  it 
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good  diplomacy  to  keep  their  vord  with  the  Irish  in  any  matter  '. 
whatever,  or  to  treat  them  with  anythiog  but  tieaohery  and 
insult,  and  the  Irish  had  ceased,  as  at  the  proeent  day,  to  put  any 
trust  in  their  word.     8ee  Appendix  J,  "  Ireland  of  To-Day." 

E3izabeth,  whose  success  resulted  from  her  commonsense 
in  recognising  the  inevitable,  recalled  FitzWilliam  and  sent 
Buasell  to  arrange  matters  ;  but  although  she  rinsed  to 
conform  to  the  Roman  Church,  she  now  insisted  on  conformity 
in  religion  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  to  the  usages  of  the  Churdi 
of  England,  and  in  spite  of  the  loyalty  of  the  chiefs  she  pnt 
great  military  garrisons  into  Ulster. 

Of  all  the  men  who  were  an  incentive  to  disorder,  the  soldier 
of  the  Tudor  times  was  the  worst,  on  the  common  evidenoe  of  ' 
the  English  writers  of  the  day.  As  a  result,  O'Neill  and 
O'Donndl  coold  not  control  their  peo|de,  who  were  absolntdy 
united  in  their  opposition  to  English  role.  A  rising  took  place, 
and  a  war  followed  which  lasted  from  1696  to  1602.  Then 
the  Eaii  of  Tyrone  and  the  others  were  replaced  almost 
in  their  former  position  ;  James  on  his  accession  received 
Tyrone  in  London,  and  there  appeared  the  prospect  of  a  final 
and  permanent  settlement. 

James  may  have  thought  that  he  could  use  the  Irish 
earls  for  his  designs  on  the  Western  Islands.  But  he  was 
subject  to  every  passii^  influence  and  doubled  like  a  hsie. 
The  earls  were  closely  connected  with  the  rebellious  Qigh- 
landers,  who  had  just  evicted  James's  plantation  of  Lowland 
adventurers  from  their  lands  of  "  incomparable  fertilitie  "  ; 
the  Maoleoda  of  Harris  had  asaisted  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell  in 
the  war  against  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  Englishmen  who  had 
fought  against  the  O'Neills  were  indignant  that  the  lands 
of  XJlater  were  not  to  be  divided  amongst  them.  They  were 
assisted  in  overthrowing  the  peace  by  a  new  deputy.  Sir  i 
Arthur  CSiiohester,  who  to  judge  from  his  acts  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  unfit  man  for  the  place  at  that  time,^ 
if  one  is  to  believe  that  James  had  really  honest  intentions. 

Legal  flaws  were  found  to  render  void  the  patents  under 
which  the  chiefs  held  their  estates,  and  finally  the  two  Earls 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  left  the  country  with  a  number  of 
followers. 
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On  their  flight  Jamea  issued  s.  proclamation,  renewed 
two  months  later,  aasuring  the  inhabitants  that  they  should 
be  protected  and  preserved  in  their  ©states  notwithstanding 
the  flight  of  the  earls.* 

In  the  teeth  of  this  proclamation  the  six  counties  of 
Armagh,  Cavan,  Coleraine,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Tyrone, 
nearly  four  miUion  acres  of  land,  were  partitioned  among 
etdTenturers  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  who  were 
to  pay  rent  to  the  (>own  for  the  profit  of  James.  All  the 
Irish  proprietors  and  tenants  were  evicted,  and  forced  to 
rent  holdings  as  they  could  on  the  lands  of  the  natives  seized 
by  the  alien,  it  being  so  arranged  that  they  rented  lands 
not  in  their  own  districts  hut  in  others  {aupra,  p.  50). 

The  lands  were  parcelled  out  to  English  and  Scottish 
"  Undertakers,"  London  citizens,  Englishmen  of  the  pale 
in  Ireland,  Protestant  clergy,  different  towns  and  forts  and 
schools  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  Commissioners, 
writes  the  Protestant  Carte,  quoted  by  the  Protestant  Lecky 
(i.  27),  appointed  to  distribute  the  lauds,  scandalously  abused 
their  trusts,  and  by  fraud  or  violence  deprived  the  natives 
of  the  possessions  the  king  had  reserved  for  them. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  natives  had  been  allowed  a 
life  interest  in  any  of  the  more  barren  parts,  the  undertakers 
on  their  deaths  turned  out  the  children,  and  these  took  to 
the  woods,  became  "  Tories  "  and  levied  blackmail  on  and 
murdered  the  planters. 

Swift,  writing  of  this  Ulster  plantation  some  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  later,  thus  describes  it : — "  The  value  of 
the  lands  was  consequently  very  inconsiderable  till  Scotch 
colonies  came  over  in  swarms  upon  great  encouragement  to 
make  them  habitable  ;  at  least  for  such  a  race  of  strong 
bodied  people,  who  came  here  from  their  own  bleak  barren 
highlands,  as  it  were  into  a  Paradise.  Here  by  degrees  they 
acquired  some  degree  of  politeness  and  civility  hx>m  such 
neighbouring  Irish  as  were  still  left  after  Tjrone's  last 
rebellion." 

But  for  our  claim  for  the  championship  of  small  nations 
in  this  war,  I  could  ignore  the  regular  course  of  Irish  history, 
and  pass  directly  on  to  the  Cromwellian  plantations,  the 
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foundation  of  the  Iriah  position  of  to-day.  But  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland  can  only  be  understood  by  Eh  knowledge 
of  the  past,  and  its  condition  confronts  us  as  a  menace  from 
every  aspect  of  our  European  relations.  What  will  the 
enemy  say  to  it  at  the  negotiations  for  peace  ?  In  conse- 
quence I  must  in  a  few  words  pass  in  review  some  historic^ 
facta  which  have  attended  in  each  century  the  plunder  of 
Irish  land. 

James  had  only  followed  the  course  which,  with  the 
English  sovereign,  had  become  usual  and  rational,  in  directly 
breaking  faith  with  bis  Irish  subjects,  to  whom  he  had  pledged 
his  word,  and  seizing  their  lands  for  his  Scottish  adventurers. 
The  same  precedent  of  the  tearing  up  of  solemn  treaties  and 
agreements  and  disregard  of  the  pledged  word  of  the  kii^ 
has  been  followed  since  by  every  king  and  by  every  Parlia- 
ment. If  anyone  wishes  to  go  into  this  subject  beyond  what 
is  related  here  or  to  check  any  of  the  statements  made,  I 
recommend  them  to  read  the  very  conclusive  first  volume 
of  Lecky's  History  of  Ireland. 

Proposed  Plantation  of  Connaught. — Sir  John  Perrott,  one 
of  the  few  really  honourable  men  of  Elizabeth's  time,  had 
succeeded  in  1685  in  making  a  compromise  about  the  lands 
of  Connaught  between  the  communal  and  the  individual 
systems  of  landholding,  by  which  the  ^st  features  of  both 
were  gradually  to  approach  each  other.  The  present  life 
interests  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  turned  into  feudal  land- 
owners, were  preserved,  and  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  in- 
cluding the  commons,  was  to  be  secured  to  the  freemen  like 
the  bondes  of  Norway 

But  as  Mr  Lecky  remarks,  "  The  ineaaure  had  been  taken 
before  the  scheme  for  seeking  confiscations  by  legal  quibbles 
had  been  devised,  and  it  had  been  somewhat  carelessly 
carried  out." 

The  Connaught  proprietors  had  neglected  to  enrol  their 
surrenders.  James  hastened  to  take  money  for  supplying 
the  defect.  But  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  officers  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  the  surrenders  were  still  not  enrolled. 
It  was  then  threatened  on  this  account  to  plant  Connaught 
in  imitation  of  Ulster.     The  only  hope  for  the  Connaught 
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Uuidowners  was  oompromiae  and  Bubmiseion.  They  offered 
James  a  further  sum,  and  on  his  death  they  offered  to  Charles 
£120,000,  a  hiige  sum  in  those  days,  for  what  were  called, 
in  the  flatulent  language  of  the  time,  three  Graces :  (a)  A 
prescriptive  title  against  the  Crown  by  possession  for  thirty 
years  ;  (6)  a  freedom  £rom  litigation  about  enrolments  ;  and 
(c)  r%ht  for  Papists  (almost  all  the  old  English  families  were 
Papists)  to  sue  and  practise  at  law  without  taking  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  Charles  took  the  money.  "  The  sequel  forms 
one  of  the  most  shameful  passages  in  the  history  of  English 
goTemment  in  Ireland."  Weutwortk  withdrew  Craces  (a)  and 
(b),  and  prepared  for  a  plantation  of  Connaught  in  the  king's 
interests,  forcing  juries  by  briberies  and  terrorism  to  bring 
in  verdicts  for  the  king.  "  It  bad  become  clear,"  says 
Leoky,  "  beyond  all  doubt  to  the  native  population  that  .  .  . 
the  land  which  remained  to  them  was  marked  as  a  prey  by 
hungry  adventurers,  by  the  refuse  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Scotland."  Then  followed  the  Scottish  Covenant 
against  Popery,  the  attack  by  the  English  Parliament  on  all 
the  authority  of  the  king,  and  the  rise  as  a  military  force 
of  the  "  Saints,"  the  extremist  Dissenters  who  eventually 
established  a  military  tyranny  under  Cromwell. 

TJie  Rebellion  of  1641. — A  belief  well  founded,  and  accord- 
ing to  Carte  and  Leland  encouraged  in  order  to  obtain  new 
confiscated  lands,  both  by  the  acts  and  language  of  the  Lords 
Justices  who  represented  a  powerful  party  in  England,  that 
both  the  English  and  Scottish  Parliaments  intended  the 
extirpation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  led  to  the  great  rebellion 
of  the  Irish  of  1641. 

In  the  firet  instance,  undoubtedly  the  rebellion  was  a 
rising  by  the  Irish  of  Ulster  against  the  land-grabbers  who 
under  James  had  been  put  in  possession  of  their  lands.  It 
was  a  war  about  land.  The  Irish  turned  out  all  the  English 
settlere,  plundering  them  of  everything  that  they  possessed, 
and  driving  them  into  the  towns  which  remained  in  possession 
of  the  English.  Then  arose  the  fiction  of  the  Ulster  massacre, 
which  figures  as  fact  to  the  full  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay, 
Froude,  and  others,  Lecky,  who  had  gone  very  fully  into 
the  matter,  after  mentioning  a  report  of  the  two  commissions 
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of  inquiry,  remarks  :  "  No  one,  I  think,  who  reads  this  report 
Titli  c&ndour  can  doubt  that  the  popular  story  of  a  general, 
organised,  and  premeditated  massacre  is  entirely  untrue." 
But  although  the  story  was  untrue  it  had  a  very  powerful 
effect,  for  it  was  to  the  interest  of  those  on  the  spot  that 
it  should  be  thought  to  be  true,  and  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  to  know  its  falsity. 
It  had  the  effect  of  a  reality,  inflaming  beyond  expressioa 
the  passions  on  both  sides.  The  war  that  followed  was 
horrible  in  the  extreme,  the  cruelties  and  beastlinesses  on 
both  sides,  especially  when  Cromwell  came  to  Ireland,  being 
almost  beyond  human  beUef. 

It  began  as  a  war  about  land,  and  remained  so.  But 
it  soon  took  on  also  the  aspect  of  a  w&r  about  religion. 
Urban  Vill,  from  a  safe  distance  had  issued  a  Bull  exhorting 
the  Irish  to  martyrdom,  rather  then  they  should  acknowledge 
the  king's  supremacy ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  English 
Parliament  did  its  utmost  from  the  very  first  to  impart 
into  the  struggle  all  possible  theological  colouring,  passing 
a  resolution  that  no  toleration  should  be  granted  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  by  that  means  driving  into 
the  rebellion  many  Catholic  gentry  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  loyal  both  to  kii^  and  Farhament.  In  1643  tbe 
Irish  rebels  made  a  truce  with  Charles  I.,  Ormond  wea^ning 
them  in  Ireland  by  taking  over  a  large  body  to  meet  tbe 
Soots  who  had  been  bribed  by  the  Parliament  to  invade 
England.  But  from  various  oauses,  largely  owing  to  the 
difficulties  raised  by  the  Papal  Envoy,  it  only  ripened  into 
a  peaoe  in  1648.  By  this  treaty  Charles  pledged  himself 
to  restore  to  their  possessions,  with  exceptions,  the  Boman 
Catholics  who  had  submitted  to  him.  His  promises  were 
confirmed  two  years  later  by  Charles  II.  from  Breda. 

The  war  ended  in  1662,  when  the  Irish  armies  one  by  one 
surrendered  on  the  terms  of  a  treaty  signed  at  Kilkenny  by 
which  all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  received  into  protection 
on  layiI^;  down  their  arms  ;  those  who  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  conclusions  the  Parliament  might  come  to  concerning 
the  Irish  nation,  and  should  desire  to  transport  themselves 
with  their  men  to  serve  in  any  foreign  State  at  amity  with 
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the  Parliament,  should  have  liberty  to  treat  vith  their 
agents  for  that  purpose.  But^tbe  ComsoiaeioserB  undertook 
faithfully  and  really  to  mediate  with  the  Parliament  to  their 
utmost  endeavours  that  they  might  enjoy  suoh  a  remnant  of 
their  lands  as  might  make  their  lives  comfortable  who  lived 
amongst  them,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  the  families  of  such 
of  them  as  should  go  beyond  seas. 

The  CromweHian  Plantation  of  Ireiand. — In  contravention 
of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  treaty  the  Parliament  confiscated 
fUl  the  lands  of  the  Inah  and  divided  all  Ireland  except 
Connaught  among  the  adventurers  who  were  to  plant  as 
settlers,  and  the  Cromwellian  soldiers  who  were  to  receive 
lauds  in  satisfaction  of  their  arrears  of  pay.  Some  of  the 
lower  classes  were  to  be  allowed  to  remain  to  become  the 
serfs  of  the  English,  but  all  the  aristocracy  who  had  assisted 
CharleB,  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people  with  theii  families, 
were  transplanted  to  Connaught,  at  that  time  the  most 
wasted  part  of  Ireland,  under  circumstances  of  grievous 
cruelty  and  hardship.  By  the  Act  for  settling  Ireland, 
August  2,  1652,  death  or  banishment  with  absolute  forfeiture 
were  declared  against  the  chief  nobility,  including  such 
Protestant  noblemen  as  the  JElarl  of  Ormond  and  all  the 
gentlemen  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  king.  The  lesser 
men  forfeited  two-thirds,  and  those  who  had  borne  no  part 
in  the  war,  but  remained  quiet,  forfeited  one-third  aa  not 
having  manifested  "  a  constant  good  afCeotion  by  some 
outward  acts  "  in  favour  of  the  Parliament  and  against  the 
king.  All  these  had  to  transplant  to  Connaught.  Thousands 
were  legally  murdered  by  the  Cromwellian,  and  the  gaols 
were  crowded  with  those  who  refused  transplantation,  or 
had  in  some  point  acted  adversely  to  the  scheme.  It  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time  that  a  considerable  part  of  those 
BO  transplanted  were  "  of  ancient  English  extract  who  had 
been  of  old  and  until  the  late  plantation  of  new  English 
determined  enemies  of  the  Irish."  ^** 

There  were  one  or  two  facta  which  give  a  lighter  touch 
to  the  darkness  of  this  savage  and  inexcusable  Act.  Edmund 
Spenser  had  justified  the  brutal  cruelties  of  Elizabeth's  day 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  necessary  to  be  done  for  the 
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soon  fioiahing  of  the  war.  He  had  gloated  over  the  awful 
sufferings  of  the  Irish.  His  graadson  was  transplanted  to 
Connaught  as  an  Inshmau. 

Intermarriage  by  soldiers  with  the  Irish  girls  was  guarded 
against  by  heavy  penalties.  The  soldiers  pretended  that 
the  Irish  wife  had  been  conveTted  by  them  to  the  true 
Puritan  faith.  But  the  generals  of  the  English  army  knew 
their  men  and  did  not  trust  to  the  word  of  the  saints  on 
this  point.  Ireton  orders  {given  at  Waterford  Ist  May  1661) 
that  any  officer  so  marrying  shall  be  held  incapable  of  com- 
nkand  or  trust  in  this  army  if  the  change  of  religion  of  the 
Irish  girl  "  cannot  be  judged  (by  fitt  persons  such  as  shall  be 
appointed  for  that  end)  to  Bow  from  a  real  work  of  God 
upon  their  hearts,  etc."  If  a  reader  has  any  vision,  let  him 
picture  the  sergeant-major  examining  the  Irish  girl,  he 
knowing  no  Irish  and  she  no  English,  in  the  tenets  of  the 
faith  of  the  Independents.  There  was  no  doubt  of  a  good 
deal  of  real  conversion — of  the  saints  by  their  Irish  wives. 

In  1697,  seven  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the 
Hon.  Robert  Molesworth  wrote  as  follows  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  English  in  Ireland  : — "  We  cannot  so  much  as  wonder 
at  this  when  we  consider  how  many  theie  are  of  the  children 
of  Oliver's  soldiers  in  Ireland  who  cannot  speak  one  word  of 
English.  And  (which  is  strange)  the  same  may  be  said 
of  some  of  the  children  of  Eang  William's  soldiers  who  came 
but  t'other  day  into  the  country.  This  misfortune  is  owing 
to  the  marrying  Irishwomen  for  want  of  English.  .  .  .  'Tie 
sure  that  no  Englishman  in  !b«land  knows  what  his  children 
may  be  as  things  are  now ;  they  cannot  well  live  in  the 
country  without  growing  Irish."" 

As  the  penal  code  of  the  eighteenth  century  developed, 
this  Irish  tendency  was  guarded  against  by  provision  diverting 
the  property  to  wives  and  children  who  would  pretend  that 
they  were  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith. 

But  the  English  government  did  not  trust  to  fanune  and 
murder  and  transplantation  alone  for  their  success  in  Ireland. 
The  departure  of  the  Irish  soldiers  had  left  great  numberB 
of  women  and  children  unprovided  for  except  by  the  lands 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  soldiers.    The  English  govem- 
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ment  had  agents  throughout  Ireland  employed  in  seizing 
women,  orphans,  and  destitute  persons  to  be  sold  as  slaves 
in  the  Barbadoes  and  the  "Rnglinh  plantations  in  New  England. 
The  merchants  of  Bristol  had  agents  for  the  same  purpose. 
Between  six  and  seven  thousand  of  such  people  were  so 
sold.  The  Commissioners  helped  them  by  giving  orders  on 
the  masters  of  workhouses  for  women  who  were  marriageable 
and  not  past  breeding.  The  orders  were  only  revoked  when 
the  slavers  began  to  seize  the  children  of  the  English. 

In  1655  Penn  occupied  Jamaica.-  Women  were  wanted 
for  the  settlers  there.  Thurloe  applied  to  Lord  Henry 
Cromwell,  then  commanding  in  Ireland,  to  secure  a  thousand 
"  young  Irish  wenches "  to  be  sent  to  Jamaica.  Stenry 
Cromwell  replied  concerning  the  young  women,  "  though  tee 
must  use  force  in  taking  tltem  up,  yet  it  beijig  so  much  for  their 
oum  good,  and  likely  to  be  of  so  great  advsntage.to  the  public,  . 
it  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  doubted  that  you  may  have  such 
numbers  of  them  as  you  think  fit  to  make  use  on  this  account." 
Between  them  the  villains  kidnapped  and  shipped  the 
thousand  girls  and  thousand  boys  from  Galway. 

The  Cromwellian  plantation  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
end  of  the  communal  society  in  Ireland.  "  Above  all,  the 
great  end  at  which  the  English  adventurers  had  been  steadily 
aiming  since  the  re^  of  Elizabeth  was  accomplished."  The 
land  was  confiscated.  In  the  Western  Highlands  and  Isles  of 
Scotland  the  communal  society  lingered  on  in  various  forms 
well  into  the  eighteenth  and  in  some  respects  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  until  eztit^uished  by  economic  causes. 

The  Broken  Pledge  of  the  Anglo-Seot. — Yet  though  the 
eviction  of  the  Irish  from  the  land  was  now  complete,  for 
a  few  pages  I  must  go  on  with  the  story. 

At  the  Restoration  the  question  came  up  for  settlement 
of  the  promises  made  by  Charles  I.  and  confirmed  by  his 
Bou  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Charles  had  been 
rertored  by  the  help  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  men  in 
pMaeseion  were  too  strong  for  him.  He  abandoned  any 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  father's  promises,  and  appointed 
an  English  Commission  to  examine  into  the  blaims  of  innocent 
I'apists,   a    class    very   stringently   defined   and   restricted. 
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Four  thouaaud  Irish  Catholioa  claimed  leatitution.  Sis 
hundred  cases  were  heard ;  the  claimaats  were  so  sucoessful 
that  a  tremendous  clamour  was  raised,  and  it  was  declared 
(this  is  the  usual  course)  that  there  would  be  a  great  Proteetant 
insurrection  in  Ireland,  that  in  fact  Ulster  would  fight  and 
Ulster  would  be  right.  So  "Charles  gave  way.  Parliament 
brought  in  a  Bill  disqualifying  all  the  Irish  whose  claims 
had  not  been  heard.  Swift  tells  how  some  time  before  1731 
many  groundless  reports  were  industriously  and  seasonably 
spread  of  an  invasion  threatened  by  the  Pretender  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Presbyterians  threatened 
that  if  the  Pretender  should  invade  those  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
they  would  sit  still  and  let  us  fight  our  own  battles. 

James  II.'s  Parliament  of  1688  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  owners  dispossessed  in  the  Cromwellian  settlement, 
compensating  purchasers  out  of  the  lands  of  the  Whigs  who 
had  supported  William  against  James,  the  English  Parlia- 
ment a  few  days  before  passii^  a  similar  Act  against  the 
supporters  of  James.  Then  came  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  the  siege  of  limerick.  This  gave  another  opportunitT 
for  a  permanent  and  honourable  settlement,  and  led  to  the 
most  shameful  of  all  the  breaches  of  faith  of  the  English 
kings  and  Parliaments  with  the  Irish.  The  Irish  leaden 
at  Limerick  were  in  a  very  strong  position,  a  large  French 
fleet  was  approaching,  winter  was  near,  and  WUliam's 
position  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  was  verj 
difficult.  He  was  anxious  for  a  settlement,  and  a  treaty 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  for  William  by  the  Lords  Justices 
and  Generals,  which  guaranteed  to  the  Iriah  Roman  Cathohcs 
such  privileges  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11., 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  majesties  and  no  other.  I 
Tliey  were  to  exercise  and  practise  all  pursuits  and  professions 
as  fully  and  freely  as  in  that  reign,  in  which  they  had  sat 
and  voted  as  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  sat 
on  juries,  and  exercised  professions. 

William,  to  his  honour,  only  partially  broke  the  treaty. 
By  3  William  and  Mary,  c.  2,  Roman  Catholics  were  forbidden  I 
to  sit  in  the  Irish  Parliament.     7  Wm.  III.,  c.  6,  10  Wm.  III.,   ' 
00.  8  and  13,  further  restricted  them  ;  and  then  in  the  reign 
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of  Anne  was  pasBed  what  Xiocky  deacribes  as  "  the  ferocious 
law  of  1703  which  first  reduced  the  Irish  GathoUca  to  a 
condition  of  hopeleea  Bervitude,"  followed  by  a  series  of 
enactments  of  soTereigns  who  successively  broke  the  solemnly 
pledged  word  of  the  English  government.  Although  these  - 
infamous  penal  laws  were  expressed  to  be  passed  for  the 
safety  of  the  Protestant  religion,  that  being  in  no  dai^jer,  at 
any  rate  from  the  Irish,  they  were  in  reality  measures  intended 
to  prevent  any  enterprises  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  which  might 
interfere  with  the  supremacy  of  English  or  Scottish  trade. 
They  belong  to  the  consideration  of  economic  causes. 

Why  Ireland  and  Weatem  Scotland  differ. — Before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject,  I  would  ask  and  try  to  answer  a 
question,  namely  :  How  does  it  come  about  that  the  two 
parts  of  the  islands,  one  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands 
and  the  other  Ireland,  have  had  such  different  histories, 
suffered  such  different  developments,  though  to  a  great  extent 
they  suffered  the  same  treatment  ?  Is  it  race  ^  Are  the 
Irish  really  a  wicked  people,  who  are  in  their  nature  rebellious  t 
Or,  if  it  is  not  race,  how  comes  it  that  the  Irishmen  of  Ireland, 
including  a  majority  in  Ulster,  are  Romanists,  while  a  majority 
of  the  Irish  of  Western  Scotland  are  Presbyterians  ?  Why 
was  it  that  as  against  the  feeble  and  divided  clans  of  the  islands 
James  was  unsuccessful,  as  against  the  statesmen  of  the  English 
dales,  while  his  plantation  of  Ulster  went  forward  without  a 
check,  as  did  the  destruction  of  the  udallers  of  the  Orkneys  1 
Why  is  it  that  the  Western  Highlands  and  Isles  have  patiently 
accepted  their  fate  of  iliin  and  effaoement,  while  the  Irish  in 
each  generation  throw  themselves  furiously  and  helplessly 
against  the  bars  of  the  cage  ? 

There  are  several  answers  to  these  questions. 

There  was  no  pale  in  the  Western  Highlands.  The  running 
sore,  the  alien  element  of  feudal  society,  remained  in  the  East. 
It  was  never  really  established  west  of  the  Grampians,  not 
even  after  the  '45. 

The  Scottish  king  had  no  army  but  the  feudal  array,  and 
his  great  feudal  lords  were  too  jealous  of  his  authority  and  too 
strong  to  permit  him  any  such  army.  Hs  was  always  too  weak 
and  too  poor,  and  too  much  occupied  with  fencing  with  the 
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Snglish  on  his  southern  borders,  to  exercise  any  steodypressure 
on  the  holders  of  the  vast  tracts  of  Highland  strath  and  flood, 
who,  like  the  Burkes,  Desmonds,  and  Geraldines  in  Ireland, 
stood  between  him  and  the  communal  society  of  the  West. 

They  in  their  turn  were  too  close  to  these  Western  men,  too 
much  allied  with  them,  too  dependent  on  them,  to  be  willing 
to  destroy  the  institutions  by  which  they  lived.  They  might 
hold  feudal  baronies  of  James  or  Charles,  but  in  the  first  in- 
stance they  were  chiefs  of  the  communal  society,  and  they  had 
no  mind  to  depress  unduly  the  powers  of  the  chief.  Owing  to 
physical  oonditionB.in  the  placeof  being  compelled  as  in  Ireland 
either  wholly  to  abandon  the  rule  of  the  pale  or  the  custom  of  the 
Brehon  law,  they  held  on  to  their  equivocal  position,  and  grew 
in  Btrength,so  far  as  they  were  notattacked  by  other  great  lords. 

For  the  same  reasons,  when  the  Reformation  movement - 
divided  all  parts  of  the  islands,  it  afieoted  very  little  the  Isles 
of  the  West,  on  whose  men  religion  had  always  sat  lightly. 
The  clans  followed  their  chiefs  into  the  new  religion  as  they 
followed  them  into  battle. 

But  above  all  causes  of  di&rence  the  chief  cause  remained, 
that  Ireland  was  a  fruitful,  cultivable  country,  with  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  rich  arable  land,  except  so  far  as  the  Anglo- 
Scot  has  from  time  to  time  made  of  it  a  desert ;  while  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  in  spite  of  the  land  agency  advertise- 
ment of  Jamee  about  their  incredible  fertility,  were  pastoral 
lands  only  of  no  great  fertility,  in  which  agrioultore  from  the 
nature  of  the  climate  never  held  a  main  part.  The  proposed 
colonists  of  Lewis,  who  had  more  sense  than  James  and  less 
need  to  get  a  living  by  a  ceaseless  struggle  for  supremacy, 
soon  saw  this  elementary  fact,  and  held  back  from  enterprises 
which  would  involve  them  only  in  bloodshed  and  loss,  while 
the  inland  or  Lowland  Scot,  coming  from  the  poverty  of  his 
own  country  to  the  richness  of  the  Ulster  farms,  outlived  the 
Fr^lish  colonists  from  the  wealthy  south  and  made  a  perma- 
nent settlement. 

The  contrast  is  easily  seen  when  one  compares  the  amount 
of  the  arable  parts  of  the  six  counties  of  Ulster,  amounting  to 
somethii^  over  400,000  acres,  with  the  cultivable  com  lands 
of  the  Western  Highlands,  in  1880,  for  instance,  of  Itforay  and 
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Roas — 1-1  percent.  The  Ulster  landswere  worth  appropriating 
under  the  pretence  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  the  combined 
force  of  England  and  Scotland  were  sufficient  for  the  work. 

The  Treatment  of  the  Waste  in  Plantation. — ^The  confusion 
by  the  investigators  over  the  acreage  of  the  Ulster  confiscation 
has  resulted  bvm  not  realising  the  value  and  extent  of  the 
forest  or  waste  in  agriculture.  When  as  in  Ireland  it  con- 
tained a  large  proportion  of  good  cultivable  land,  the  lands 
allotted  by  measurement  were  the  lands  under  arable  cultiva- 
tion only,  leading  to  immense  disproportion  between  the 
amount  stated  on  paper  in  the  actual  grant  and  the  amount 
actually  held  ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  10,000  and  96,000  acres.  The  unfenced  woods  and 
pastures  passed  with  the  grant,  the  same  result  being  attained 
to  the  grantee,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Innes 
(aupra,  pp.  293-5).  Strafford,  examining  the  patents  in  1633, 
found  that  they  did  not  as  a  rule  express  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  latul  actually  possessed  by  the  patentees. 

That  this  was  intentional  is  shown  by  a  collection  of  orders 
and  conditions  to  be  observed  by  the  undertakers  sent  in  1609 
by  the  Council  to  Chichester.  After  setting  out  the  proportions 
in  which  the  land  was  to  be  distributed,  the  paper  says,  "  to 
every  of  which  proportion  shall  be  allowed  such  quantity  of 
bog  and  wood  as  the  country  shall  conveniently  afford." 
Undoubtedly,  creaghting,  the  tribes  like  gipsies  wandering 
through  the  country  with  their  fiocks  and  herds,  grazing  them 
on  the  unenclosed  pasture  and  paying  a  rent  for  such  grazing 
to  the  chief  of  the  sept  whose  lands  they  used,  was  a  custom 
still  in  full  force  all  over  Ireland.  Spenser  mentions  it  with 
deep  disapproval,  but  the  "  bloody  platforms  "  of  the  English 
government  was  not  likely  to  have  led  to  any  decrease,  nor 
the  number  of  Tories  created  by  the  Ulster  plantations.  How 
much  "  quantity  of  bog  and  wood  "  the  country  could  con- 
veniently afford  for  such  a  purpose  may  be  judged  from  the 
statistics  of  1916.  Ulster  shows  :  pasture,  including  grazed 
mountain,  3,054,211  acres;  woods  and  plantations,  67,616 
acres  ;  barren  mountain,  i.e.  not  grazed,  turf  bog,  marsh, 
town  and  buildii^  land,  etc.,  668,253  acres. 

In  England,  then,  the  influences  against  the  communal 
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society  were  encloaures  and  arable  cultivation  ;  in  Scotland 
the  chaise  was  the  result  of  the  use  of  legal  forms  in  written 
charters  and  grants  ;  in  Ireland  thej  were  violence,  theft, 
and  treachery. 

Notes *  Lord  Py™,  29th  April  1603.     "Since  your  Hif^eas'e 

departure  from  ua  (thanks  to  God),  all  is  in  rsRSonablo  good  quietness." 
Abbotsford  Club  Collection,  quoted  in  Mackenzie's  History  of  the  Outer 
Hebridee.  p.  216.  »  Reg.  of  P.C.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  180-162.  I  have 
followed  Hr  W.  C  Mackenzie's  Hi&tory  of  Me  Outer  Hebrides,  vmiyhig 
his  quotatiooB.  Tho  sohenie  was  accompanied  by  a  eolenm  repetition 
lecture  by  James  to  his  unenthueiABtic  Council,  admonishing  them  "  as 
tutoria  are  acQuatomat  to  repeat  their  lessonis  to  their  childrene." 
*  "Mediatise,"  from  Webster's  International  Dictionary:  "Und^'  the 
Holy  Roman  or  former  Oennan  Empire,  to  cause  (a  prince  or  state)  to 
hold  mediately  instead  of  immediat«ly  of  the  Empire ;  to  reduce  to  a 
position  of  a  mediate  vassal  of  the  Empire ;  hence  to  annex  (a  state, 
etc.)  to  another,  the  former  sovereign  being  allowed  to  retain  hie  title 
and  usually  some  governmental  ri^ts."  I  surest  as  a  further  and 
clearer  definition,  to  use  a  oatspaw  to  rob  someone  of  territory.  *  See 
Burton,  Hiet.  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  30,  note.  ^  I  would  refer  to  the 
statement  of  the  position  in  regard  to  this  important  point  in  note  to 
pp.  2S  and  27  of  Hill's  Uleter  PlatUation,  and  the  quotations  from  the 
Oal.  of  Carew  MSS.  *  Amials  of  Looh  C6,  158S.  The  Saxons  killed 
all  who  were  not  drowned  of  the  erews  of  those  ships  that  were  wrecked. 
^  See  my  Tort,  Crime,  and  Police,  pp.  76-82.  "  See  the  grievances 
of  Ulster  as  set  forth  by  the  earls  in  1693,  p.  38  et  aeq.  of  Hill's  UhUr 
Plantatione.  See  as  to  how  Cbioheeter  filled  his  own  pockets,  the  case 
of  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty  in  Hill's  Ulster  PUtntatione,  p.  60  et  Kq.  Burke's 
description  is  "  l^e  war  of  chicane  succeeded  to  the  war  of  arms  and  of 
hostile  atatut«e,  and  a  regular  series  of  operations  was  carried  on, 
partioul^y  from  Chichester's  time  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  interests  of  the  natives  in  their  own  soil."  "The  trade 
of  the  Discoverer  arose."  '  "  The  people  being  apt  to  thii^  that  the 
offences  of  their  Lords  are  punishable  on  them,  how  innocent  soever, 
were  likely  to  run  into  disorder,  and  to  remove  their  fears  they  have 
conunisaionera  to  assure  them,  by  proclamation  of  his  Majesty's  gracious 
disposition  towu:ds  them,  so  long  as  they  continue  loyal,  and  that  by 
this  course  they  niay  live  more  happily  than  before."  iS.P.  Irel,,  James, 
vol.  iL  p.  267.  ^"  Some  faint  idea  of  the  cruelty  of  the  transplanta- 
tion may  be  realised  by  those  who  will  read  the  instances  given  in 
Appendix  IV.  of  Frendergast's  CromweCUan  Settlement,  the  petitions 
for  dispensation  from  plantation.  There  were  of  course  numerous 
dispensations.  In  one  instance  a  whole  town.  Cashed  was  so  exempted. 
But  the  God  of  the  Puritan  was  fully  equal  to  tJie  occasion.  Dublin, 
Uay  1654:  "  The  Lord,  who  is  a  jealous  Ood,  and  more  knowing  of 
as  well  as  jealous  against  their  iniquity  than  we  are,  by  o  fire  on 
the  23rd  instant  hath  burnt  down  the  whole  town  in  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  ao  hour,  except  some  few  houses  that  a  few  WngHgTi 
lived  in.  .  .  .  The  persons  that  got  their  dispensations  from  the 
teansplantation  died  the  day  before  the  fire  of  the  plague."     Pzender- 
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gBBt,  p.  49.  "  Quoted  by  Prmidergwt,  p.  130,  note.  Swift's  acoonnt 
(On  the  Bill  for  the  Oergy  residing  on  thur  Livings)  runs  as 
follows : — "  The  firat  invaders  had  almost  the  whole  kingdom  divided 
between  them.  New  invaders  succeeded  and  drove  out  their  pre- 
deoesBors  as  native  Irish.  These  were  expelled  by  others  that  came 
a£tee,  and  upon  the  same  pretensions.  Thus  it  went  on  for  several 
hoodred  years,  and  in  some  degree  even  to  our  own  memories." 

Tint  TTTjgpum  UaSSAOBB 

Mk  Lxoky,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Hittory  of  Ireland,  has  treated 
the  fiction  of  the  Ulster  massacre  so  fully  and  so  impartially,  that  I 
should  not  allude  to  it  but  that  it  still  continues  to  appear  not  only  in 
tiie  pages  of  Froude  and  Macaulay  but  in  histories  taught  to  English 
children.  Not  only  so,  but  Oomiwell,  whose  maeaocree  of  the  Irish, 
says  Hr  Leoky,  deeerve  to  rank  with  the  most  atrocious  exploits  of 
Tilly  or  Walluutein,  is  held  up  as  a  great  example  to  be  adnured  and 
followed  to-day  in  the  press,  in  books,  and  in  public  speeches. 

Tax  Seixihq  into  Si^tsbt  or  Irish  Oibls 
Mb  BASWKiiL  asserts  that  the  probabilities  are  that  this  infamous 
scheme  was  not  carried  out,  and  he  suggests  tiiat  "  perhaps  Cromwell 
thought  that  the  time  for  importing  settlers  had  not  yet  arrived." 
There  would  not  appear  to  be  the  sUghteet  ground  for  believing  that 
it  was  not  carried  out,  or,  if  it  waa  not,  that  it  was  from  any  reluct- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Cromwells  and  their  supporters.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  extracts  from  the  Thitrioe  Slate  Popvra,  vol.  iii. : — Sept. 
11th,  1666,  Henry  Cromwell  to  Thurioe :  "I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  what  improvement  I  could  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  me, 
touching  t}ie  furnishing  you  with  a  recruit  of  men  and  a  supply  of 
young  Irish  girls."  Sept.  18th  !  "  I  shall  not  need  to  repeat  onytiiing 
about  the  girls,  not  doubting  but  to  answer  your  expectations  to  the 
full  in  that."  Vol.  iv.  p.  75  :  The  Conunittee  of  CouncQ  have  voted  1000 
girls.  Oct.  16th,  Henry  Cromwell  to  Thurloe  :  "  We  shall  have  upon 
the  receipt  of  his  Highness  his  pleasure  the  number  you  proposed." 
P.  100,  Thurloe  to  Henry  Cromwell,  of  the  West  Indies !  "  The  ships 
which  are  next  to  go  thither  will  be  appointed  to  take  on  board  them 
the  Irish  women  and  girls."  P.  191,  Nov.  13th,  166S  :  "For  the 
proposals  about  the  transplantation,  I  judge  them  most  rational  and 
Chnstian.  Your  Lordship  knows  bow  slow  we  are,  which  is  the  reason 
that  about  the  girls  is  not  ready."  P.  343,  Dec.  16&S  :  "We  hear 
nothing  from  Jamaica  ;  and  whilst  we  do,  we  are  at  a  stand  as  to 
sending  anything  thither  ;  only  sonw  ships  are  in  preparation,  and  two 
are  already  gone  with  such  things  as  we  judge  most  necessary  for  tlieir 
subsistence."  Apparently  the  new  colonists  w8nt«d  food  even  more 
than  concubiues.  Of  the  export  of  Irish  people  to  the  Weet  Indies  in 
the  character  of  masterlese  men,  vagrants,  rogues  and  vagabonds,  which 
b^^an  in  1663  and  lasted  until  the  Restoration,  Mr  Bagwell  says,  "  They 
were  ttot  ^avea  but  were  forced  to  work  for  wages,  and  oould  not  leave 
the  islands  to  which  they  were  sent."  If  they  were  not  slavee,  in  God's 
name,  what  were  they  T 
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Part  IX 

THE  DECAY  OF  THE  COMMUNAL 

SOCIETY.     ECONOMIC  CAUSES 

(See  ExFLAKAnoK  or  Tsohhioai.  Wobds,  ntpra,  p.  xxvi) 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THB   OHIBF  INFLUEHOBS   OF  CBJiSav.      THB   DTTSBVBBBNOB 
OP  POLITICS 

SiDB  by  aide  with  the  resultB  of  the  changes,  fre  quently  violent, 
caused  in  any  locality  by  politioid  action,  and  working  inde- 
pendently, there  alwajrs  exist  natural  causes  of  change  which 
act  for  the  decay  and  dissolution  of  institutions,  producing 
effects  which  are  often  attributed  %6  the  righteous  or  foolish 
or  wicked  action  of  some  prominent  man.  iS&nj  scenes  in 
history  attributed  to  the  actions  of  men's  minds  are  in 
reality  effected  by  elementary  causes  utterly  beyond  men's 
powers,  which  they  would  gladly  control. 

Even  where  the  more  ^r-seeing  minds  discern  the  direc- 
tions of  natural  movements,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  any 
united  action  being  taken  by  any  society  to  offset  or  to  afEect 
them  with  sufficient  promptitude.  If  the  society  is  controlled 
by  a  popular  government  and  free  discussion  discloses  the 
true  direction  of  effort,  too  much  time  will  be  taken  np  in 
persuading  the  non-thinkers  to  consent  to  the  necessary  steps  ; 
if  by  an  autocratic  government,  it  will  be  an  o&chance  whether 
the  few  who  control  lead  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion there  will  always  be  the  difficulty  that  other  competing 
societies,  not  feeling  the  natural  movement  in  the  same  degree, 
put  pressure  in  some  direction  which  impedes  action.  Ta  not 
the  present  world  war  the  result  of  j  ust  such  a  conflict  of  ideas  ? 
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Ab  these  eoonomio  causes,  operations  of  nature,  are  always 
at  work  in  various  forms  and  directions,  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  historical  writer  to  put  any  period  to  them,  but  only  to 
give  illustrations  of  their  action,  always  of  course  warning 
the  reader  that  the  deductions  of  cause  and  effect  which  he 
draws  from  the  facts  must  be  matter  of  opinion  only. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  natural  causes  of  change 
is  the  movement  of  population.  In  fact,  aU  the  operations 
of  nature  which  affect  social  life  may  he  said  to  be  summed  up 
as  dependent  on  this  one  cause. 

No  man,  as  Dr  Johnson  said,  loves  labour  for  itself  ;  we 
are  all  lotus  eaters  so  far  as  we  dare  be  ;  except  for  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds,  and  the  social  instinct  of  self-sacrifice 
infused  into  us  by  religion,  we  all  will  do  as  little  work  as  may 
be  required  to  supply  ourselves  with  present  necessities,  or 
with  their  increase  rendered  necessary  by  vanity  and  emula- 
tion, and  we  will  always  put  the  work  on  somebody  else  if 
we  can. 

Increase  of  population,  which  has  no  bounds  of  empire, 
but  unless  dammed  by  policy  or  folly  finds  its  own  level  like 
water  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  disturbs  complacency  by . 
diminishing  our  little  supply,  as  men  who  may  be  more  patient 
or  wiser  than  ourselves  compete  with  us  in  the  production  or 
sale  of  the  articles  on  which  we  depend  for  support.  A  greater 
effort  has  to  be  made,  an' extension  of  the  circle  of  toil,  a  re- 
modelling of  its  conditions  ;  somehow  the  competition  from 
beyond  must  be  met  and  surmounted. 

The  .easiest  solution  of  the  problem,  one  which  presents 
itself  to  all  ages,  is  by  conquering  the  interfering  worker  and 
regulating  his  industry  in  the  interests  of  the  conqueror,^  an 
influence  very  strong  in  every  direction  in  our  own  commercial 
times. 

The  representatives  of  what  is  called  the  "  workii^f "  man, 
while  proposing  to  give  self-government  in  the  name  of  Free- 
dom and  the  People  to  vast,  unsurveyed  names  such  as 
Arnkenia  and  Mesopotamia,  forbid  under  all  the  penalties  of 
sabotage,  which  can  be  imposed  by  united  tyranny,  the  free- 
dom to  British  workers  to  obtain  market  value  for  their  labour 
in  contravention  of  trade-union  regulations ;  the  combinations 
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of  united  capital  crush  out  the  smaller  man,  employing  him 
when  they  have  ruined  him  as  a  branch  manager  of  theit 
syndicate  ;  the  German  apologist,  who  has  seized  the  com- 
peting looms  and  furnaces  of  Belgium^  France,  and  Luxem- 
burg, excuses  their  annexation  on  the  ground  of  Germany's 
economic  development,  and  calls  wholesale  murder  of  ud- 
armed  seamen  and  merchants,  women  and  children,  freedom 
of  the  seas,  since  they  interfere  with  his  commerce. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  like  manner,  each  community  safe- 
guarded by  conquest  or  by  r^pilation  of  the  efforts  of  others 
its  means  of  life  from  a  progressive  and  prosperous  neighbour. 

So  long  as  each  little  society  independently  rested  on  un- 
written custom  representing  the  sense  of  convenience  of  the 
community,  such  efforts  to  counter  the  course  of  nature  had 
little  harmful  effect.  But  as  the  communal  society  decays, 
written  legislation  attempts  to  override  nature,  which  is  to 
be  subdued  if  it  wlU  not  give  way.  The  statute  book,  whether 
medieeval  or  modem,  will  well  repay  study  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  effort  to  make  water  run  uphill. 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  this  instinct  baa  been  successful 
occasionally,  when  the  process  of  obstruction  of  nature  has 
been  carried  on  persistently  and  over  a  great  period  of  time 
by  one  nation  over  another,  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  or  as 
the  result  of  commercial  jealousy,  without  any  opportnmty 
for  the  regulation  of  natural  causes  which  results  from  the 
competition  of  other  societies. 

So  we  see  the  splendid  harbours  of  the  South  and  West 
of  Ireland  lying  idle,  the  Cunard  steamers  taken  from  Queens- 
town,  Milford  Haven  deserted  in  the  interests  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  ;  or,  if  you  care  to  go  further  afield,  the  neglect 
of  the  finest  harbour  of  the  Mediterranean,  Fort  Mah'on. 

But  to  this  instinct  of  idleness  now  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  there  is  an  exception.  Local  selfishness  is,  and  wns, 
of^t  by  the  moral  instinct  imposed  by  the  Church  impresaing 
that  the  benefit  to  your  neighbour  is  a  benefit  to  yourself. 
That  is  what  all  human  society  in  all  time  is  unwilling  to 
admit,  and  what  all  religions  for  all  time  are  teaching.  But 
this  teaching  only  affects  society  as  a  whole  as  increase  d 
population  induces  a  wider  trade. 
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The  Effect  of  Increase  of  PopultUion. — 'When  population 
increasea,  its  effect  on  social  deTelopment  operatea  not  in 
one  but  in  many  directions  * 

In  the  first  instance,  to  go  back  to  pastoral  aociety,  a 
larger  number  of  cattle  or  sheep  will  be  bred  upon  the  common 
pasture,  and  as  the  chief  will  pofisesg  the  greater  part  of  theae, 
hifl  power  will  grow  in  proportion  to  his  posseseions.  As  agri- 
culture increasing  breaks  in  on  the  communal  life,  the  increase 
of  population  calls  for  more  bread  and  more  beer,  and  the 
common  pasture  is  invaded  to  make  new  fielda  for  grain.  As 
soon  as  this  takes  place,  the  resulting  developmenta  are  speedy 
and  revolutionary  in  their  efiects. 

Very  soon,  indeed,  the  members  of  the  society  who  are 
strong  and  have  strong  work  oxen  produce  mote  from  the 
cultivated  land  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  consumption. 
They  seek  a  market,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  sept  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient market.  They  will  seek  one  outside,  and  that  means 
that,  instead  of  farming  being  merely  a  means  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  members  of  the  society  and  no  more  than 
that  (except  for  indispensable  things  from  without  such  as 
salt  and  iron),  farming  for  profit  breaks  in  upon  the  society  of 
kinship.  Then  the  great  solvent  of  commerce  breaks  up  the 
communal  society.  I  believe  it  is  M.  de  Lavergne  who  sa^  : 
there  is  one  law  only  which  admits  of  no  exception,  and  which 
everywhere  produces  the  same  results — ^the  law  of  markets. 

When  this  occurs,  one  of  two  things  happens.  Either  the 
expectant  trader  holds  bis  surplus  for  a  future  market  when 
he  may  obtain  a  price  or  a  better  price  at  home,  a  practice 
much  objected  to  by  the  society,  or  he  takes  in  exchange  the 
means  of  trading  elsewhere  instead  of  accepting  some  goods 
of  which  he  has  already  sufficient.  In  other  words,  instead 
of  corn  OT  cattle  he  wants  money. 

To  this  day,  the  genuine  trader,  especially  the  man  who 
deals  with  needy  and  uncertain  people,  and  in  small  amounts, 
prepares  to  turn  over  his  material — his  live  stock  or  crops  or 
other  matters — at  a  further  profit  again  and  again  rather 
than  rest  on  his  money,  unless  he  can  loan  it  at  a  high  rate 
of  interest  at  once  for  a  short  time.  It  is  only  among  the  idle 
rich,  or  among  professional  people  who  make  a  living  by 
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their  brains,  that  so-called  inveBtmeuts,  money  loaned  for  a 
long  period  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  prevails. 

The  trader,  the  man  whose  capital  is  too  tiny  to  supply 
necessity,  the  man  who  Uvea  by  manual  work,  has  to  torn  over 
the  capital  of  his  cow  or  his  strong  arm  or  his  bit  of  cash  just 
as  often  as  he  can  find  a  man  who  will  give  him  a  little  more 
than  he  gave  for  the  dry  cow  when  she  was  in  full  milk,  more 
wages  than  he  now  receives,  or  a  higher  interest  or  better 
security  for  the  short  loan. 

This  lies  at  the  root  of  the  objection  of  the  manual  worker 
to  become  a  profit  sharer  (or,  as  he  spells  it,  a  profiteer)  in 
the  business  for  which  he  works.  The  returns  received  by 
the  capitalist,  the  money  lender,  would  not  for  him  be  a  suffi- 
ciently quick  or  high  return  on  his  small  capital.  The  smaller 
the  capital,  the  higher  the  interest,  the  quicker  it  must  be 
turned  over,  the  more  relentless  the  creditor.  He  takes  his 
fellow-serrant  by  the  throat,  saying.  Fay  me  that  thou  owest. 

Farming  for  external  profit  is  accompanied  by  two  other 
solvents  of  the  communal  society,  both  largely  dependent  on 
population.  The  very  frequent  gifts  of  the  waste  land  by 
the  king  or  chief,  acting  no  doubt  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
society,  to  the  CSiurch,  to  great  men,  to  strangers  of  all  kinds, 
gifts  not  based  on  kinship,  not  founded  on  community  of  user 
of  the  land,  bring  into  play  two  great  forces,  leases,  and  a 
very  powerful  agent — ^the  competition  rent. 

Leaaea. — Though  no  stress  is  laid  upon  it,  the  hiring  of 
land  both  for  pasture  and  agriculture  is  mentioned  in  the 
Irish  laws.  Hiring  would  be  a  very  natural  course  where 
land  was  apportioned  by  families,  and  a  family  was  unable 
to  cultivate  all  the  allotted  land  and  unable  to  sell.  Hiring 
probably  occupied  a  larger  space  in  land  economy  than  appears 
from  the  Tracts.  The  same  might  be  said  of  our  Law  Reports 
at  the  present  day. 

Yet  the  leasing  of  land  for  a  term  breaks  into  the  very 
core  of  communal  landholding.  When  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion  leads  to  encroachment  on  the  waste  forest,  especially 
when  a  weakened  sept  encourages  strangers  to  protect  it 
against  alien  domination,  the  chief  puts  his  dependants  upon 
the  freeman's  common  pasture-land  on  terms  of  clearance  and 
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improvement.  When  in  England,  for  instance,  after  the 
Black  Death,  wages  rose  to  a  degree  which  made  the  customary 
cominunal  farming  unproductive,  the  lord  squeezed  ont  the 
freeman  with  his  customary  borate  from  the  use  of  the  waste, 
and  leased  to  a  tenant  with  capital  for  a  term  of  years,  very 
possibly  to  the  same  freeman  on  new  terms. 

It  is  to  the  monasteries  that  we  must  look  tor  the  greatest 
furtherance  of  this  chai^.  The  monasteries,  which  were 
the  great  farming  oorporations  of  those  days,  possessed  of 
very  large  tracts  of  land,  both  arable  and  pasture,  breeding 
stock  of  all  sorts  on  a  great  scale,  and  engaged  in  every  kind 
of  wholesale  industry,  from  shearing  sheep  to  packing  salmon 
for  export,  saw  very  early  the  advantage  of  granting  leases 
for  terms  of  years,  or  very  commonly  for  three  lives,  to  the 
tenants  of  their  farms.  Such  leases,  where  any  part  of  the 
land  was  waste,  called  for  improvements,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence presupposed,  in  addition  to  the  usual  customary 
services,  exceptional  services  and  commercial  rents.  The 
lease  farther  broke  in  upon  communal  ouatom  by  creating  a 
very  large  class  of  men,  holding  through  individuals  or  from 
a  society  not  bound  by  ties  of  kinship,  whose  length  of  user 
of  the  land  was  absolutely  independent  of  redivision  which 
m^t  be  made  among  freemen. 

In  every  case  the  leesee  held  a  tract  of  land  which  was 
of  quantity  incompatible  with  the  usage  of  communal  society  ; 
he  held  for  a  term  which  was  independent  of  his  life  interest ; 
and  he  paid  in  addition  to  customary  services  a  rent  based 
on  the  commercial  value  of  the  land  to  his  individual  grantor. 

Such  economic  laws  of  change  always  operate  against 
the  man  with  small  capital.  In  Tudor  times  the  lord,  the 
man  with  wealth  accumulated  by  an  extended  trade  with 
new  worlds,  buys  out  or  forces  out  the  small  freeman  and 
lays  his  land  down  to  grass  for  sheep  farming  on  a  great 
scale.  The  kii^  and  his  ministers  attempt  without  succras 
to  control  economic  conditions  by  legislation,  and  Latimer 
preaches  at  them  for  their  want  of  success. 

SteEulily  throughout  English  history  goes  on  this  struggle 
over  the  use  of  the  land,  the  small  man  only  hokliag  his 
own  when  natural .  conditions  favoured  him.     When  in  the 
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last  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cra^tuiicE 
latge  fortunes  were  made  by  an  abounding  trade,  the  rich 
merchant  inveeted  his  money  in  land  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  smaller  man  not  being  able  to  meet  the  oompetitioa 
wait  into  the  towns  or  built  up  the  British  Colonial  Empire. 
Immigration  to  towns  and  emigration  to  colonies  are  practi- 
cally identical  means. 

Tfie  Compeiiium  Rent. — An  even  greater  cause  of  change, 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  communal  society,  was  the  com- 
petition rent  in  the  place  of  the  rents  or  dues  fixed  by  oufltom. 

The  rent  of  land  according  to  the  Brehon  laws  was  one- 
third  of  the  produce  for  arable  and  one  cow  in  seven  for 
pastoral  land.  The  uncanny  modernity  of  the  ancient  Irisb 
custom  is  shown  by  the  provision  for  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements,  the  land  is  to  belong  to  the  tenant 
"  until  the  time  of  his  manure  or  dung  has  been  taken  out 
of  it."  » 

In  the  very  ancient  Senchus  Mor  *  three  rents  (ciss)  aie 
spoken  of,  (a)  a  rack  rent  from  one  of  a  strange  sept,  (&)  s 
fair  rent  from  one  of  the  sept,  and  (c)  a  stipulated  rent  paid 
equally  by  the  sept  and  the  strange  sept.  There  is  no  com- 
mentary on  this  paragraph.  I  suggest  that  the  meaning 
is  that  in  letting  land  or  hiring  stock  to  one  of  a  difiEerent 
group  family  (a)  the  hirer  would  be  called  on  to  pay  additional 
food,  cattle,  or  money  to  the  family,  besides  being  responsible 
for  the  ceBS  or  customary  dues  to  the  chief  which  the  bolder 
of  the  land  paid  as  a  freeman  ;  that  a  similar  transfer  to  one 
of  the  same  family  (6)  would  be  subject  only  to  the  recog- 
nised charges,  the  fair  rent,  in  fact,  of  the  Irish  Ulster  tena.nt 
right;  and  that  where  (c)  the  lands  of  a  community  were 
farmed  by  them  in  common  with  another  group  family,  not 
I  imagine  an  uncommon  arrangement,  as  it  is  fainted  at 
several  times  in  the  laws,  the  division  of  the  cess  and  any 
additional  payment  would  be  matter  of  arrangement. 

The  pre-eminence  of  feudal  law  and  land  tenure  in  our 
social  and  political  history  has  resulted  in  confusing  the 
customary  dues  paid  to  the  chief  by  the  freeman  and  the 
contemporary  holding  by  the  same  freeman  as  his  inherent 
right,  of  a  specified  part  of  the  common  soil  allotted  to  him 
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by  the  chief,  with  the  competition  rent  payable  by  the  tenant 
to  the  lord  in  return  for  a  grant  of  land  as  a  matter  of  baif;ain 
between  two  indi-viduals. 

Tribal  dues  paid  to  the  chief  aa  such  and  the  use  of  the 
common  soil  allotted  by  the  chief  to  members  were  two 
things  which  had  no  connection  with  one  another,  except 
that  one  was  the  duty  and  the  other  the  right  of  every 
freeman.  Both  were  incidents  of  common  life  defined  by 
immemoiial  custom,  alterable  only  by  consent  of  the  com- 
munity. On  the  other  hand,  the  feudal  service  very  early 
developed  in  England  a  competition  rent  for  the  use  of 
the  land  as  the  increase  of  population  and  export  trade 
with  Flandeni  and  France  raised  the  value  of  land.  The 
customary  daes  only  came  to  be  r^arded  at  all  as  rent 
under  the  influence  of  the  gospel  of  absolute  monarchy  over 
the  soil  which  grew  up  over  Europe,  as  it  was  appUed  by 
James  the  Sixth  and  First  in  turn  to  the  Western  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  to  the  Orkneys,  to  Ireland,  and  to  the  Northern 
counties  of  England. 

But  the  tribal  dues  have  become  stationary,  increasing 
only  with  the  increase  of  population  on  the  land  ;  money 
tends  to  fall  in  value,  and  land  with  increase  of  population 
and  enlarged  trade  to  rise ;  so  both  king.  Church,  lord,  and 
chief  incline  to  supplant  the  freeman  paying  small  dues  for 
his  small  measure  of  land,  his  bovste,  ozgang,  penny  land 
or  other  measnre,  for  a  fanner  who  may  be  himself  at  a 
competition  rent  to  farm  twenty  such  measures.  If  the 
farmer  has  not  sufficient  stock,  the  lord  may  supply  it  to 
him  for  a  service,  money  or  produce  rent. 

Other  Causes  of  Change. — Many  other  causes  turn  afiFaiiB 
in  the  same  direction.  Agriculture  requiring  more  capital 
than  pastoral  pursuits,  the  landowner  looks  for  a  tenant 
who  has  capital  and  not  by  any  means  of  necessity  only  cattle 
as  such.  The  large  farmer,  occupying  great  tracts  of  land 
and  doing  business  on  a  large  scale,  takes  the  place  of  the 
customary  tenant  with  his  small  holding,  and  requiring  better 
use  for  his  capital  makes  farming  more  intensive,  and  rebels 
first  against  forest  conditions  and  wandering  wild  beasts, 
and  later  against  unenclosed  arable  fields. 
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The  beast  oan  go  to  market  ou  its  own  legs  ;  the  con 
or  the  wool  require  to  be  carried  ;  roads  and  livers,  sea- 
worthy ships,  become  of  increased  importance  as  means  of 
oommunication  ;  interoomee  with  foreign  coantnes  increases. 
And  with  fairs  and  markets  and  the  growth  of  towna  comes 
another  cause  for  the  replacement  of  local  authority  by  ■ 
federal  power,  the  desire  of  the  merchant  and  the  shipper 
to  get  rid  of  the  incessant  leakage  of  all  sorts  of  tolls — ^pont- 
age, stallage,  murage,  passage,  lastt^e,  quayage  and  tronage, 
theolonium  tolmetum,  etc.,  all  the  httle  irritating  exactions 
of  the  district  lord  at  the  hands  of  unpaid  deputies  which 
harass  the  trader,  tolls  which  form  the  body  of  ezemptions 
or  grants  of  all  sorts  to  all  kinds  of  men  and  corporations. 
Not  that  the  tolls  disappear ;  the  towns  become  depdts  for  : 
trade,  and  jealously  guard  the  privilege  of  b^ng  the  place 
of  sale  by  exactions  of  all  kinds  in  their  turn. 

Commerce  makes  the  usury  ideals  of  the  Church,  which 
aim  at  the  protection  of  the  ind^ent  from  the  harsh  pressure 
of  the  man  who  lends,  impossible.     Where  the  law  of  the 
Chnrch  is  not  actually  repealed,  it  is  evaded  by  all  sorts  : 
of  means.     This  alone  is  a  great  and  interesting  study. 

Money  becomes  increasingly  necessary  as  the  medium  of 
exchange,  and  being  easy  to  make  and  to  debase  inclines 
to  fall  in  value  as  land  rises  ;  and  as  men  begin  to  talk  gliUy  . 
about  liberty  and  equality,  coupling  the  two  in  an  absurd  | 
connection  which  dates  back  at  least  to  a  degraded  period 
of  East  Roman  bureaucracy,  the  poor  men  are  becoming 
poorer,  the  rich  richer ;  law  made  from  outside  binds  the 
poor  man  that  has  no  friends,  and  supply  and  demand,  the 
calico  gospel  to  be  embodied  much  later  in  Adam  Smith's 
day  in  a  world  of  treatises  on  money  making,  control  the 
area,  more  and  more  confined,  in  which  the  man  who  had  no 
money  must  spend  his  energies  as  the  labourer.  Kinship  | 
disappears,  and  with  it  goes  the  reason  for  the  anomalous 
position  of  the  Jews,  who  are  expelled  from  England  by 
Edward  I.  ;  the  king  and  the  needy  churchman  can  borrow 
money  more  easily  and  with  less  sense  of  a  contradiction 
in  ideas  from  the  Italian  Christian,^  custom  begins  to  disappear 
under  the  outpouring  of  law,  whether  written  statute  or 
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case  law  ;  democracy  in  the  true  seme  has  long  gone  ;  only 
the  Ohnroh,  with  its  discredited  remedies  for  social  evil, 
feebly  stands  for  a  society  fts  restraining  the  individnal  greed  ; 
and  the  Church  itself  is  too  much  concerned  with  worldly 
advancement,  too  closely  connected  with  the  tainted  hnrean- 
oracy  of  the  Papacy,  to  have  any  great  influence  of  restraint. 

To  crown  all,  comes  the  faU  of  Constantinople  and  the 
resulting  discovery  of  new  worlds,  reproducing  in  the  sixteenth 
century  a  riot  of  adventnce,  followed  by  commerce,  similar 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Norse  in  earlier  times,  telling  heavily 
in  favour  of  individual  effort  as  against  the  stationary  re- 
luctance for  enterprise  which  was  and  ia  one  of  the  features 
of  communal  society. 

None  of  the  above  conditions  arise  to  any  great  extent 
until  the  increase  of  population  and  with  it  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  land  led  men  to  look  abroad  for  advantage 
and  profit,  and  by  inducing  the  factor  of  the  export  market 
to  encourage  the  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
in  the  place  of  produce. 

The  greatest  change  of  all  comes  when  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  village  gives  way  to  a  more  extended  commerce 
with  a  distant  town  or  with  a  foreign  port,  requiring  a  mediam 
of  exchange  which  may  not  be  cattle  or  com  but  an  easy 
means  of  trading  elsewhere. 

The  prime  cause  of  the  increase  of  commerce  was  no  doubt 
the  Crusades,  but  such  influence  only  gradually  told.  By  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  this  and  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
connection  with  France  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  II.  and 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  were  becoming  influences  of  importance. 

From  the  first  England,  conquered  successively  by  the 
Danes  and  by  the  Normans,  and  through  England,  Wales 
and  South-Eastem  Scotland  owing  to  their  relations  with 
the  Continent  and  with  Borne  and  the  commerce  with 
Flanders,  all  in  varying  degree  experience  the  force  of  these 
natural  causes  of  change,  and  move  gradually  in  the  direction 
of  the  individual  freedom  requisite  for  commerce,  subject 
only  to  the  occasional  set-back  caused  by  some  political 
convolsion.  But  the  other  parts  of  the  islands,  the  Orkneys, 
Ireland,  and  the  Western  EUghlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland, 
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have  been  sabjeoted  to  tbeee  natural  inflnences  under  con- 
ditions which  have  resulted  in  a  much  slower  development, 
an  arrested  growth,  or  a  silent  stagnation. 

The  story  of  the  decay  of  the  communal  society  in  the 
Orkneys  baa  been  already  told  on  pp.  282-6. 

Ireland  and  Economic  Causes. — I  do  not  wish  to  weary 
readers  by  iteration  of  unpopular  Irish  history.  The  com- 
munal society  in  Ireland  was  so  wholly  wrecked  by  the  date 
of  the  Restoration  that  what  follows  would  be  outside  the 
limits  of  this  volume  if  the  perpetual  breach  of  faith  and 
persistent  persecution  of  the  Irish  had  not  kept  its  memory 
alive  up  to  this  time.  In  a  very  few  words  I  will  enumerate 
only  a  few  of  the  persistent  efforts  made  to  destroy  from 
time  to  time  every  enterprise  of  the  Irish  built  up  by  the 
industry  of  the  people  which  conflicted  with  the  inter^ts 
of  the  lai^er  islands.  The  efforts  of  the  Irish  to  rebuild 
the  prosperity  destroyed  by  the  men  of  the  pale  and  by 
James  and  Oromwell,  and  the  determination  of  the  English 
and  Scots  to  crush  their  efforts,  can  be  read  in  the  pages 
of  our  great  historian  Leoky,  and  in  the  works  carefully 
suppressed  of  Hely  Hutchinson  and  others.  Reading  these 
writers,  it  will  be  seen  that  where  the  subordination  of  Irish 
industry  to  English  or  Scottish  trade  and  manufacture  could 
not  be  effected  by  direct  trade  legislation,  which  would  at 
least  have  been  an  honest  form  of  oppression,  it  was  gained 
by  putting  the  whole  population  under  a  ban  as  to  land 
ownership  and  tenancy  (if  the  Catholic  improved  his  land 
beyond  a  limit  of  value  it  passed  to  the  Protestant  Discoverer), 
the  holding  of  office  and  the  acquisition  of  the  capital 
necessary  for  trade,  the  exercise  of  professions,  the  education 
and  care  of  children  as  guardians,  by  disqualifying  Acts 
directed  against  Roman  Catholics,  in  direct  breach  of  most 
solemn  treaties.  It  was  a  form  of  persecution  which  was 
purely  a  commercial  agency  in  support  of  the  Anglo-Scottish 
supremacy,  having  no  root  in  difference  of  religious  belief 
in  an  age  when  religion  was  merged  in  the  political  struggle 
for  commercial  advantage,  an  age  in  which  by  a  very  natural 
reaction  from  the  strain  of  the  Reformation  kings  and  rulers 
showed  an  open,  undisguised  contempt  for  religious  beliefs. 
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Of  the  Iiish  population,  deprived  both  of  the  franchise 
and  of  education  and  of  all  fomoB  of  oconpatioa  and  pat 
under  the  heel  of  the  Anglo-Scottiah  minority,  the  Tory 
Dr  Johnson  remarks  ;  "  There  ia  no  instance  even  in  the  ten 
persecutions  of  such  severity  as  that  which  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  have  exercised  against  the  Catholics  "  ;  the  Whig 
Burke  writes  :  "  All  the  penal  laws  of  that  unparalleled  code 
of  oppression  were  manifestly  the  effect  of  national  hatred 
and  scorn  towards  a  conquered  people  whom  the  victora 
delighted  to  trample  upon  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  to 
provoke  "  ;  the  historian  Lecky  describes  it  aa  universal, 
onqnalified,  and  unUmited  proscription,  and  points  out  the 
feature  which  divides  this  from  all  other  historic  persecutions. 
Other  such  were  directed  against  minorities.  "  It  was  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Irish  penal  code  that  its 
victims  constituted  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  nation,  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  demoralise  as  well  as  to  degrade." 
In  this  it  has  undoubtedly  succeeded. 

If  the  Irish  of  to-day  are  behind  the  Scots  and  English 
in  education,  if  they  are  slow  to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities for  enterprise,  if  they  are  political  dreamers  (I  do 
not  say  that  they  are  all  these  things,  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  they  are  ;  they  are  undoubtedly  more  chaste 
and  less  criminal  than  others),  then  such  a  condition  is  the 
result  of  the  refusal  in  the  past  to  allow  to  the  whole  nation 
the  ordinary  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  refusal  now,  at  the 
bidding  of  a  section  of  an  English  political  party,  to  allow 
them  right  of  self-government  which  is  the  admitted  inheri- 
tance of  every  full-grown  nation.-  "  The  maea  of  the  people 
gradually  acquired  the  vices  of  slaves.  They  were  educated 
through  loI^;  generations  of  oppression  into  an  inveterate 
hostility  to  the  law,  and  were  taught  to  look  for  redress  in 
ill^al  violence  or  secret  combination.  Under  the  long 
discipline  of  the  penal  laws,  the  Irbh  Catholics  learnt  the 
lesson  which,  beyond  aU  othera,  mlera  should  dread  to  teach. 
They  become  consummate  adepts  in  the  arts  of  conapiracy 
and  dbgnise." 

In  consequence  of  the  long-continued  suppreasion  of 
natural  energy,  the  operation  of  natural  causes  has  been 
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checked.  The  increaee  of  population  has  not  operated  in 
Ireland  to  induce  individual  effort ;  the  surplus  of  people, 
all  the  enei^gy  of  the  country,  has  exhausted  itself  in  emi- 
gration to  the  United  States  or  the  Colonies,  or  has  resigned 
itself  to  idleness  and  the  neglect  of  opportonity  which  results 
from  despair,  or  has  followed  the  manufacturer  into  countries 
where  trade  was  allowed,  and  sought  employment  elsewhere 
than  in  Ireland. 

There  is  a  solemn  irony  in  the  reputation  for  idlenees 
which  has  fallen  upon  the  Irish  people,  though  by  the  iteration 
of  their  commercial  destruction  they  may  by  this  time  have 
deserved  it.  We  shall  ho  doubt  soon  hear  of  the  laziness  of 
the  people  of  Cork  and  Queenstown,  deprived  of  the  stimulus 
given  to  many  by  the  Cunard  steamers.  If  they  are  idle, 
it  is  our  doing.  On  every  occasion  on  which  they  have 
attempted  to  create  wealth  the  ruling  country  has  destr^ed 
the  means  in  its  own  intereata. 

After  the  Restoration  the  Irish  cattle  trade  bf^an  by 
its  prosperity  to  interfere  with  English  profits.  The  im- 
portation of  Irish  cattle  into  England  was  prohibited  by  an 
Act  18-19  Chas.  II.,  c.  2,  of  which  the  preamble  declared 
"  the  importation  of  cattle  a  publique  aad  oommon  nuisance, 
aa  tending  to  the  great  prejudice,  detriment,  and  impoverish- 
ment of  this  kingdom."  Of  this  Act  Fepys  in  his  Diary 
comments  on  October  8th,  1666 :  "  The  House  did  this  day 
cause  to  be  engrossed  the  Bill  against  importing  Irish  cattle  ; 
a  thing  it  seems  carried  on  by  the  Western  PaidiAment 
men,  wholly  against  the  sense  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
House,  who  think  if  you  do  this  you  give  the  Irish  again 
cause  to  rebel."  The  Act  was  only  repealed  in  the  reign  of 
Oeoi^e  III. 

But  the  Irish  did  not  rebel.  They  turned  their  attention 
to  sheep  and  woollrai  manufacture  with  such  success  that  in 
1699  an  Act  prohibited  the  export  of  Irish  wool  or  woollen 
manufactures,  the  preamble  proclaiming  that  great  quantities 
of  woollen  manufactures  are  made  in  Ireland  and  the  English 
plantations  and  exported  to  the  detriment  of  English  trade 
with  foreigners. 

William  III.  wrote  to  Lord  Galway,  the  deputy,  so  to 
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manage  with  the  Irish  Parliament  "  that  yon  make  effectual 
laws  for  the  linen  manufacture,"  which  was  being  founded  in 
Ulster,  and  "  discourage  as  far  as  possible  the  woollen."  The 
linen  manufacture  made  no  progress  beyond  Ulster,  while  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  export  of  Irish  wool  proved  so 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Enghsh  themselves,  that 
in  1739  the  prohibition  was  relaxed,  the  Irish  manufacturers 
competing  from  foreign  coontriee  with  the  advantage  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  smuggling. 

The  effect  of  these  regulations  for  the  suppression  of  Irish 
trade  was  shown  in  the  decay  of  tillage  and  a  heavy  emigra- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  i^nds.  The  British  government 
had  to  fight  in  the  American  colonies  the  men  whom  they  had 
driven  from  their  homes  in  the  islands.  In  America  they 
were  able  to  retort  on  the  suppression  of  the  trade.  The 
Irish  at  home  were  not  able. 

But  a  blow  even  more  severe  than  the  destruction  in 
England's  interests  of  the  trade  in  cattle  and  the  trade  in 
wooUen  goods  was  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  shipping 
interests  by  the  laws  forbidding  her  people  to  sell  to  others 
the  fruits  of  their  labours.  In  1663  a  Navigation  Act  pro- 
hibited Ireland  from  taking  any  part  in  the  trade  with  the 
colonies,  the  import  of  any  goods  to  them  being  forbidden 
except  in  ships  built  in  England  and  manned  by  English 
sailors,  or  from  them  without  first  landing  in  England.  This 
prohibition  was  strengthened  by  further  Acts  in  1 670  and  1696. 
All  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  commercial  principles  of 
the  day.  Debarred  from  colonial  trade,  the  Irish  turned  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  in  1699  the  climax  was  capped. 
It  was  forbidden  by  the  English  Parliament  that  the  Irish 
should  export  their  woollen  manufacture,  which  had  now 
become  their  staple  industry,  to  any  country  in  the  known 
world.  Well  might  Swfft  write,  some  thirty  years  later, 
that  the  magoifioent  ports  and  rivers  of  IieWd  were  of 
no  more  use  than  a  beautiful  prospect  to  a  man  shut  up  in 
a  dungeon. 

A  period  of  absolute  stagnation  followed.  "  A  country 
blessed  with  a  temperate  climate  and  fruitful  soil,  abounding 
with  excellent  harbours  and  great  rivers,  with  the  necessaries 
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of  life  and  materials  for  manufaotare,  and  inhabited  by  a 
laoe  of  men,  brave,  aotive,  and  intelligent  .  .  .  croehed  for 
oommercial  reasons  by  the  Anglo-Soottish  Parliament,  fell 
into  that  hopeless  despondency  that  hangs  orer  the  brow  of 
ouemployed  industry."  "  Whoever  travels  in  this  country 
and  observes  the  face  of  nature  and  the  faces  and  habits  and 
dw«Iliugs  of  the  natives,  will  hardly  think  himself  in  a  land 
where  either  law,  religion,  or  humanity  is  professed," 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  trace  the  decay  of  the 
oommunal  society  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  economic 
forces  which  told  against  its  existence. 

Beyond  therefore  idtUcating  the  means  which  have  thiough- 
oat  prevented  those  foroes  from  having  their  natural  sway  in 
Ireland,  which  have  checked  the  growth  of  population  in  the 
island  and  made  poverty  in  a  naturally  fertile  land,  there  is 
no  need  to  follow  the  pitiful  story  further.  We  may  leave  to 
one  side  the  short  period  of  prosperity  commencing  in  1781, 
before  the  Union,  when  for  a  short  time  the  Irish  Parliament 
achieved  independence  of  Westminster,  and  the  subsequeot 
story  down  to  the  famine  of  the  last  century,  in  which  millions 
died,  and  more  millions  emigrated  to  new  worids,  while  Ei^Iand 
and  Scotland  looked  on. 

Let  it  be  oaref  ally  kept  in  mind  by  honourable  Englishmen 
and  Scotsmen,  who  can  free  themselves  from  the  partisan 
abuse  used  by  the  Ulster  politician  to  prevent  unity  in  Ireland, 
that  the  causes  of  Irish  discontent  and  bitterness,  the  reasons 
for  their  holding  apart  from  our  present-day  crusade,  are  not 
differences  of  religion  but  that  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
towards  Ireland  for  five  hundred  ye&rs  has  been,  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  lands  of  the  Irish,  the  denial  of  the  privilegee  of 
manhood  .to  the  Roman  Catholics  for  commercial  reasons, 
the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  from  the  ports  and  from  all  com- 
mereial  expansion,  and  the  restrictions  on  Irish  manufactures, 
trade,  and  enterprise.     See  Appendix  3,  "  Irdand  of  To-Day." 

Notes.— ^  Col.  Doc.  Ird.,  vol.  i.,  No.  220.  a.d.  1242.  Shipa  are  to 
be  forced  to  tinlade  at  Waterford  aa  thejr  are  now  using  to  unlade  else- 
where. Hie  Cunord  steamers  which  have  found  it  convenient  to  atop 
at  Cork  have  in  1917  been  forbidden  to  stop  there.  Leet  Court  of 
Beverley,  p.  62.  Chandlers  are  presented  for  making  agreement  that 
none  of  them  shall  sell  a  pouod  of  candles  ior  lees  tium  one  anotbtf 
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'  StatistJoe  of  population: —  In  1801.  In  1901. 

Engl&ad  and  Wales       .         .     8,892,536         32,627,843 

Sootland        ....     1,608,420  4.472,103 

Ireland  ....     6,396,4S6  4,4fi8,776 

*  A.L,  Int.,  ii.   127,  137.         *  A.L.  Irel.,  L    159.     The  word  Jln^  is 

translated  tribe.     The  group  family  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the 

unit.        •  See  Y.B.  16  Edw.  HI.,  vol.  i.  xxxi  asd  108. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

BOONOHIO   CAUaSa   EK   WBSTBBN   acOTLAND 

The  history  of  Westem  Scotland,  as  the  society  suited  to  its 
paBtoral  needs  met  the  political  and  economic  change,  is  even 
more  sad,  I  think,  than  that  of  Ireland.  Ireland,  a  rich 
conntry,  from  her  very  poseibilities  of  wealth  obnoxious  to 
the  stronger  neighbour,  has  suffered  longer  and  has  sufiEered 
far  moro,  and  continues  to  suffer.  But  at  least  her  suffering, 
her  destruction,  has  come  from  outside,  from  an  alien  and  a 
hostile  nation,  who  from  her  geographical  position  possess 
both  her  body  and  soul. 

Western  Scotland,  a  purely  pastoral  region,  off  the  road 
of  commerce,  where  agriculture  was  a  very  subsidiary  occupa- 
tion, with  no  great  harbours  like  Ireland  opening  to  the  West 
and  calling  her  to  the  new  world,  with  scant  population  and 
poor  commnnications,  has  been  exploited  and  sold  by  its 
leaders,  its  tribal  chiefs. 

The  problem  here  was  a  very  difficult  one,  which  had  been 
felt  long  before  the  revolution  caused  by  the  '45  made  it  a 
political  question.  The  population  always  threatened  to 
outgrow  the  means  of  life  ;  the  possibilities  of  alleviation  by 
increase  of  commeroe  or  by  emigration  were  in  those  days 
very  small  indeed  ;  -and  the  men  of  the  West  bad  in  conse- 
qnence  become  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  their  Lowland 
neighbours  by  their  plundering  raids  and  demands  of  black- 
mail, conditions  which  it  was  impossible  should  be  allowed  by 
the  federal  power  to  continue.*  The  only  means  adopted  of 
meeting  the  difSoulty  had  been,  as  in  Ireland,  military  snppres- 
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sion,  aocompanied  by  Buoh  incidents  as  the  bmtal  massacre  of 
Glenooe  at  the  orders  of  William  III. 

Let  OB  try  to  look  at  the  subject  from  all  points  of  view. 
It  is  not,  as  in  Ireland,  a  contest  between  a  government  beyond 
seas  forcing  plaotation,  grieTouely  breaking  faith,  calling  in 
the  aid  of  ghastly  massacres,  of  famine,  of  exportation  for 
slavery,  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  worst  ages  of  warfare,  and 
in  the  Beventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  covering  it  all, 
as  the  running  sqie  of  Ulster  does  to  this  day,  with  a  pretence 
of  religions  fervour  and  an  accusation  of  impending  attack 
of  the  wolf  by  the  lamb.  It  was  in  Western  Scotland  a  con- 
flict of  social  systems  created  and  continued  by  permanent 
natural  economic  causes,  and  affected  by  transient  influences 
aiising  out  of  politics  and  European  war  and  the  discoveries 
of  science. 

There  are  certain  outstanding  facts  which  cannot  be  gain- 
said or  ignored.  A  great  part  of  the  country  is  rough,  rocky, 
hilly,  and  barren,  givir^;  only  a  bare  subsistence  to  cattle  or 
sheep,  and  suited  only  to  those  breeds  which  are  baidy  and 
active  foragers  and  not  choice  feeders.  It  is  easily  over- 
stocked. The  climate  in  the  Central  Highlands  is  very  severe. 
In  the  valleys  along  the  streams  where  the  soil  is  good  and 
productive  the  rainfall  is  a  perpetual  discouragement  to 
arable  cultivation.  Marshall,  in  his  General  View  of  the  Agri- 
cuUurt  of  the  Central  Highianda  of  Scotland  {i.e.  Perthshire,  the 
part  lying  nearest  to  the  arable  districts),  in  1794  (p.  16), 
describes  it  as  "  a  small  proportion  of  arable  crops  ;  a  greater 
proportion  of  green  pasturage  and  meadow  ;  a  vast  extent 
of  heath,  intermixed  with  herbage  and  scattered  with  rocks 
and  stonee  ;  with  some  extensiire  tracts  of  natural  and  planted 
woods." 

Under  these  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  the  communal 
form  of  society  had  continued  to  suit  the  country  and  had 
remained.  The  hill  pastures  were  enjoyed  in  common  by  all 
the  occupiers  of  the  small  township  holdings  which  I  mentioned 
above  {supra,  pp.  289-92).  All,  says  Marshall,  as  late  as  1794, 
was  unenclosed,  except  sometimes  "  march  dykes,"  stone  walls 
between  the  lands  of  neighbouring  proprietors ;  but  he  says 
the  separations  were  not  intended  as  fences  against  sheep. 
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which  still  OTerran  the  conntiy  during  the  six  monthe  of 
winter,  when  the  entire  district  might  be  said  to  lie  in  the 
most  perfect  state  of  common.    - 

It  wae  upon  this  common  use  of  the  hill  pasturee  that  the 
Highland  farmer  depended  for  his  existence,  and  it  is  by  the 
seizure  of  these  that  his  destruction  is  effected.  like  the  small 
farming  class  of  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  ho  is  crushed  by 
exclusion  from  the  waste  {supra,  pp.  267,  279,  293—6). 

The  Danger  of  Overpopuiatton. — The  continuation  o£  the 
system  depended  on  some  means  being  found  by  which  the 
BUTplns  population,  as  it  became  too  great  for  support  from 
the  soil,  could  be  disposed  of,  pointing  to  emigration  as  the 
remedy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  equally  indisputable 
fact,  of  which,  owing  to  the  views  then  taken  of  politioat 
economy,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  ohiefs  and  Lowland  sheep 
farmers  which  accorded  with  it,  little  notice  was  taken,  was 
this  :  that  if  those  who  had  power  succeeded,  as  happened,  in 
destroying  and  diiving  away  the  men  who  by  historical  tradi- 
tion and  inheritance  of  social  ideals  were  attached  to  the  land, 
it  would  be  extremely  improbable  that  any  other  class  of  men 
would  be  willing  permanently  to  occupy  so  poor  a  soil  with  so 
bleak  a  climate  in  so  remote  a  region.  Agricultural  writers, 
even  though  advocates  of  large  farms,  saw  this  danger. 
Marshall,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  strongly  urged  keeping 
the  people  there,  saying  that,  they  were  attached  to  their 
native  country,  and  that,  if  once  depopulated,  the  Highlands 
would  not  be  easily  repeopled,  as  strangers  would  not  have 
the  same  attachment. 

Still  another  important  fact  was  that  the  chiefs  had  become 
very  largely  absentees,  only  visiting  the  country  for  a  very 
short  period  of  the  year  or  at  intervals  of  several  years. 
They  inclined  to  become,  instead  of  chiefs,  rent  chaif;erB. 

After  the  '4S  the  clan  system  was  politically  brok^i  up, 
but  without  anything  being  put  in  its  place  except  obedience 
to  the  political  economy  of  the  day.  The  chief  ceased  to 
have  any  legal  or  political  authority  as  chief  of  the  clan,  but 
he  acqn^ed  the  position  of  absolute  proprietor  of  the  lands  of 
the  c^n,  entitled  to  all  the  profits  to  be  got  out  of  the  land 
as  owner.     His  was  the  only  title  acknowledged. 
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Under  the  old  syBtem  he  had  been  oomparatirely  poor, 
in  contrast  to  the  Lowland  Scot  or  English  proprietors  of 
arable  lands  and  to  the  captains  of  industry  of  the  South  ; 
but  he  was  proud  of  poverty  resulting  from  fidelity  to  his 
position  ae  head  of  a  oommunity  which  forbade  him  to  increase, 
without  their  consent,  the  contribntions  of  the  freemen  paid 
to  him  in  respect  of  their  membership  of  the  olan.  These 
customary  dues  as  yet  remained  the  basis  on  which  the  holdings 
of  the  tribesmen  were  apportioned,  or,  as  it  had  come  to  be 
called  and  considered,  tent  for  the  land. 

The  chief  and  the  clansman  alike  had  despised  the  Lowland 
merchant  sacrificing  all  to  personal  profits,  as  muoh  as  the 
Lowlander  despised  him  and  his  black  cattle.  But  when  his 
patriarchal  authority  was  destroyed,  when  he  ceased  to  be  the 
head  of  the  group  family,  but  was  politically  and  socially 
put  on  a  level  with  his  foUoweis,  the  chief  gradually  made  up 
for  the  change  by  adapting  himself  to  the  commercial  spirit 
of  the  age.  Owing  to  the  tie  between  the  chief  and  the  clans- 
men, who  had  in  the  recent  war  fought  and  suffered  together, 
very  little  change  took  place  until  the  generation  had  died  out. 
But  if  the  process  was  slow,  it  was  sure.  The  new  men  acted 
on  commercial  principles,  and,  says  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,^  "  as 
an  unavoidable  consequence,  the  Highlands  in  general  must 
soon  fall  into  that  state  of  occupancy  and  cultivation  which 
is  most  conducive  to  the  peouniaty  interest  of  its  individual 
proprietors." 

The  Chitf  becomes  Absolute  Owner. — ^There  you  come  at 
once  in  contact  with  the  idea  which  was  being  steadily  im- 
pressed from  without  on  the  converted  chief,  his  aasignee  and 
his  factor,  that  he  should  view  the  land  as  an  individual  pro- 
prietor entitled  to  all  the  profit  to  be  got  out  of  it.  The  land 
had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  sept ;  it  was  no  longer  a  tie  between 
him  and  his  people  ;  it  was  his  as  absolute  owner.  He  had 
no  one  to  consider  but  himself,  and  he  was  urged  to  approach 
this  most  difficult  problem  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
absolute  individual  owner  who  had  to  do  the  best  he  could 
with  his  own  property. 

The  crux  of  the  entire  question,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  practical  economist  who  did  not  desire  revolutionary 
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methods,  was  the  regulation  of  the  hiU  pastures,  so  that  they 
should  not  be  overBtooked  by  the  animals  of  the  Highland 
Club  farmers.  This  was  in  the  fiist  instance  the  business  of 
the  chief.  In  each  of  the  officiaries,  each  cousisting  of  an 
ancient  barony,  says  Marshall,  speaking  of  the  diTisions  of 
the  great  Highland  estates,  resides  a  ground  officer,  geneially 
a  principal  tenant.  He  is  a  bailiff  and  more,  seeing  to  repairs 
of  roads,  settling  of  disputes,  etc.  He  calls  in  to  settle  dis- 
putes, birleymen,  sworn  appraisers  and  valuers.  It  was  the 
chief's  duty  to  see  that  this  was-done.  I  refer  to  pp.  361-364. 
If  there  was  overstocking,  the  chi^  was  responsible  for  it. 

But  the  chief  had  become  an  absentee  in  Edinbui^h  or 
London,  enjoying  a  milder  climate  and  the  pleasures  of  town 
society  or  English  country  life.  There  was  no  longer  the 
reciprocity  of  rights  and  duties  which  made  the  then  existing 
conditions  of  user  of  the  land  a  possible  foundation  for  society. 
He  had  become  a  rent  charger,  having  rights  without  any 
corresponding  obligations  ;  the  only  test  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  was  to  be  the  amount  of  the  rent  which  the 
absentee  owner  could  squeeze  out  of  the  holders  of  the  land  ; 
and  every  circumstance  of  the  century  helped  to  harden  him 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  not  only  legally  but  politically  and 
socially  just  and  right,  and  that  the  savage  evictions  of 
the  Highland  tenantry  for  a  century  and  a  half  were  an 
"  improvement." 

Unfortunately,  in  the  handling  of  a  question  of  such 
supreme  difficulty,  the  soulless  political  economy  of  the  age 
governed  everything  from  first  to  last.  It  was  the  age  of 
the  individual  money  maker,  of  Adam  Smith.  Society  was 
nothing  ;  manhood  was  nothing  ;  if  there  was  a  surplus  popula- 
tion, they  must  seek  the  market  for  their  labour,  and  find 
a  home  elsewhere.  Everything  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
benefit  of  the  individual  owner. 

When  landed  estates  belonging  to  individuals  are  on  a  large 
scale,  they  do  not  want  surplus  population.  Like  the  big  shop 
managed  on  commercial  principles,  the  desire  is  to  attain  the 
greatest  possible  profit  at  the  smallest  cost.  Where  a  society 
owns  land,  the  profits  must  be  subordinated  to  the  employment 
to  be  found  for  the  members,  and  to  their  social  welfare. 

30 
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So  the  proprietor  lets  to  the  man  vho  will  give  him  the 
highest  rent ;  the  tonant  is  expected  to  use  as  few  men  aa 
he  can  work  with.  The  accumulation  of  money  becomes  the 
only  toachstone.  For  him  the  test  is  not  the  manhood  oi 
health  or  wealth  of  the  society.  From  first  to  last  the  ques- 
tion oenttee  not  round  the  real  difficulty,  the  threatened  excesi 
of  population,  but  round  the  competition  rent.  Can  more 
be  made  for  the  chief,  the  absoluto  owner,  out  of  large  mixed 
farms,  out  of  Lowland  sheep  herded  by  strangers,  out  of  deer, 
than  from  the  customary  dues  paid  by  the  mtm  whose  anceetoie 
as  the  chief's  kin  had  held  their  Httle  farms  from  the  time 
when  the  chief  was  one  of  themselves  ? 

The  obserrations  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  in  1606,  are  most 
interesting  reading,  for  they  are  the  work  of  a  man  who, 
appearing  to  be  wholly  unoonsoions  of  past  conditions,  put 
his  theories  aboat  the  conditions  of  the  present  into  pxaotice. 

Like  Moses  he  led  a  colony  of  emigrants  to  the  Red  Bivet 
of  Weetom  Canada,  but,  unlike  Mosee,  he  left  them  in  the 
desert  to  be  massacred  by  the  Indians,  and  fled  back  himself 
to  the  fleshpots  of  the  East.  Hie  observations  show  that 
the  whole  question  was  for  him  and  those  in  his  position  the 
amount  of  rent  to  be  obtained.  Here  are  a  few  quotations : 
p.  34,  From  the  great  and  oontinoal  rise  in  the  value  of  graziag 
cattle,  many  who,  in  taking  their  leases  could  only  oalonlate 
on  a  bare  subsistence  for  themselves,  have  been  enabled  to  pa; 
their  rent  with  tolerable  ease  ;  p.  36,  the  rents  that  axe  now 
to  be  paid  will  not  allow  the  occupier  to  submit  to  any  un- 
necessary expense  .  .  .  the  famiUee  to  be  maintained  on  the 
ground  must,  in  his  own  interest,  be  reduced  to  the  small 
number  who  are  sufficient  for  the  tending  of  his  flocks  ;  p.  37, 
the  proprietors  will  find  it  to  their  own  interest  to  throw 
several  farms  into  one.  The  occupier  of  the  very  small  fans 
has  no  means  of  paying  an  adequato  rent — and  so  on. 
Speaking  of  the  number  of  horses  (App.  oxxiii),  he  sa^  :  b; 
throwing  several  farms  into  one,  the  number  of  these  expen- 
sive and  unproductive  animals  is  immediately  reduced.  Wen 
there  no  other  advantage  than  this,  the  occupier  would  be 
enabled  to  pay  a  higher  rent  in  proportion  to  the  extent  <rf 
land  ...  to  an  absentee  landlord. 
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This  was  the  view  of  the  converted  chief.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  taokeman'a  and  cottar's  right  was  also  based  on  a 
claim  of  pioprietorehip,  but  not  as  an  individual.  He  held 
his  piece  of  arable  in  niniig,  and  he  claimed  his  right  as  a 
member  of  the  commimity  to  range  his  cattle  on  the  hills 
beyond.  They  were  not  in  any  respect  treated  separately. 
He  paid  one  sam  or  rent  in  produce  to  his  chief  for  both. 
He  declined  to  regard  the  chief  in  any  sense  as  an  absolute 
proprietor. 

Between  these  two  opposed  beliefs  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  winner  ;  the  chi^  had  not  only  all  the  force  of  what 
was  called  the  law,  the  written  dooum^its  of  title,  on  his  side, 
but  all  the  economic  conditions  told  against  the  poorer  free- 
man. Under  the  stress  of  foreign  war,  all  the  authorities  who 
wrote  on  agricultnie  or  political  economy  were  urging  large 
farms  and  concentration  of  capital,  l^e  chief  could  not 
only  put  money  into  his  pocket,  but  he  could  feel  a  sense  of 
righteousness  in  doing  so. 

It  would  not  appear  that  there  was  any  decrease  of  stock 
upon  the  range,  that  the  spending  of  much  money  on  improve- 
ments, which  were  of  no  value  for  stockbreeding,  was  any  gain 
to  the  land,  that  there  was  more  arable  cultivated,  that  the 
timber  was  better  conserved,^  or  that,  in  any  respect,  the 
canons  of  good  farm  or  estate  management  were  better  ob- 
served. But  the  chief  fell  in  with  the  economic  change  which 
was  coming  over  the  Highlands  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth as  it  had  come  over  England  in  the  fourteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  centuries,  the  substitution  of  the  one  man  of 
capital  for  the  many  small  holders  who  had  customary  rights 
which  often  conflicted  with  the  lord's  profit  or  pleasure,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  competition  rent  depending  on  the  prices 
which  could  be  obtained  for  produce  in  a  southern  country 
of  commercial  wealth  for  the  customary  dues  paid  to  the  lord. 

The  Siicceasive  Steps  in  the  Change. — He  began  by  the 
easiest  form  of  increasing  profits,  by  squeezing  out  the  middle- 
men, the  tacksmen  as  they  were  called,  generally  his  own 
kinsmen,  who  sublet  the  farms  to  the  smaller  tenants.  He 
began  to  farm  his  territory  direct  by  leasing  it  to  a  factor  for 
a  rent,  the  factor  making  his  profit,  often  a  fortune,  out  of 
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the  business.  The  rents  being  paid  in  piodnoe  sach  as  barley 
and  potdtry  gave  a  good  opportunity  for  the  factor's  profit 
on  exchange.  To  appreciate,  says  Mackenzie,  in  his  Ovier 
Hebrides,  the  demand  of  the  Lewis  men  for  the  disouasal  of 
SeaJorth'a  factor  (a  demand  made  under  threat  of  emigration 
to  America)  it  is  neoeesary  to  explain  the  unique  position  of 
that  ofBoial.  He  had  secured  a  lease  of  the  factorship  'with 
its  numerous  emoluments  for  a  number  of  years  ;  and  the 
office  proved  a  veritable  gold  mine  to  him.  He  had  a  com- 
plete monopoly  of  the  trade  in  black  cattle  and  of  the  white 
fisheries.  The  tenant  had  to  sell  his  cattle  before  he  could 
pay  his  rent.  No  tenant  was  allowed  to  sell  his  cattle  (until 
his  rents  were  paid)  to  anyone  not  empowered  by  the  factor 
to  buy  ;  and  if  any  person  attempted  to  purchwe  with  ready 
money,  the  cattle  were'  arrested  and  were  not  permitted  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  country  until  every  penny  of  the  rents  had 
been  collected.     The  owner  was  an  absentee. 

Some  of  the  tacksmen  emigrated  to  America,  taking  the 
amailer  tenants  with  them  ;  but  the  emigration  was,  at  first, 
not  great,  for  the  lord  did  not  want  it,  and  the  affection  for 
the  land  among  these  cadets  of  the  greater  house  was  strong. 

Very  soon  another  phase  of  the  revolution  occurred.  A 
great  temptation  was  offered  to  the  chiefs  as  landowners 
from  the  agisting  of  the  flocks  of  Lowland  sheep  at  a  com- 
petition rent  in  the  place  of  the  modest  tribute  paid  to  hia 
honour  by  the  men  who  ranged  their  stock  on  the  club  farma 
upon  the  thousand  hills.  This  meant  depriving  the  Highland 
farmers  of  their  hill  pasture  and  confining  them  to  their 
small  crofts  in  the  valleys,  or  removing  them  to  cottages  by 
the  seaside. 

Consider  what  was  the  result  of  this  change  to  them. 
They  had  hitherto  been  farmers,  owning  by  m«ans  of  their 
hill  pastures  and  club  farma  herds  of  breeding  cows  and 
other  stock,  by  which  they  were  able  to  pay  their  way  when 
their  potatoes  or  oats  failed  them,  feeling  ail  the  responsi- 
bility of  ownership,  all  the  patriotism  it  engenders,  exercising 
hospitality,  warmed  by  the  social  tie  of  kinship  to  wealthier 
men.  Like  the  English  peasant  spoken  of  by  Mr  Prothero, 
the  Higliland  farmer  was  standing  in  rags  but  standing  on 
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his  feet.  From  this  position  they  were  to  be  driven  out 
to  make  way  for  strangers  who  would  pay  to  the  absentee 
cbi^  a  higher  rent,  driven  oat  to  be  treated  as  cottagers 
dependent  on  casual  daily  labour  at  the  will  of  those  who  had 
transplanted  them,  or  of  those  to  whom  they  had  leased 
or  sold  the  land. 

The  temptation  to  the  chiefs  was  very  great  indeed. 
The  difference  between  the  tribal  dues  from  the  clnb 
farms  and  the  rents  offered  by  the  Lowland  sheep  fanner 
was  enormoQS.  The  highest  croft,  says  the  Beport  of  the 
Oommission  on  the  Highlands  speaking  of  Sutherland,  pays 
£7,  168.  The  lowest  farm  stands  for  £290.  A  olaasio  case, 
I  believe,  ia  that  of  the  summer  grazing  in  Glengarry,  for 
which  the  Kiutail  Highlanders  paid  £I5,  but  for  which  a 
Lowland  sheep  farmer  offered  £360.  The  increased  rent 
did  not  mean  any  increased  value  in  the  land  or  any  higher 
farming,  which  with  such  a  locality  and  such  a  climate  was 
not  likely.  But  it  meant,  what  the  apologists  for  the  evictions 
called  an  "  improvement,"  a  much  laif^er  rent  into  the 
pocket  of  the  lord. 

This  did  not  alter  the  view  taken  by  the  freeman.  The 
£15  to  Mm  represented  the  dues  paid  to  his  chief  as  an  honour 
(as  Tacitus  says)  and  not  as  a  competition  rent.  And  so, 
even  though  without  hope,  he  fought  for  his  rights. 

WritiI^;  of  the  men  of  Boss,  who  in  I7d2  had  risen  and 
driven  off  the  sheep  which  had  been  brought  to  stock  their 
farms  turned  into  a  sheep  walk,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  goes 
on  to  say  :  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  Highlands  that 
has  not  in  its  time  been  in  a  state  of  irritation  as  great  as 
that  of  Boss-shiie  in  1792.     What  was  the  remedy  ? 

We  come  upon  another  unquestionable  fact ;  the  com- 
munal contributions  were,  according  to  the  political  economy 
of  the  day,  out  of  date.  The  contributions  to  the  chief  had 
remained  stationary ;  the  farmers  on  the  spot  had  all  the 
advantage  of  ownership  on  payment  of  small  dues,  and  they 
could  take  advantage  of  the  rising  prices  owed  to  European 
war  and  increased  commerce.  Why  not  t  The  chiefs  had 
become  permanent  absentees  called  by  larger  interests  to 
the  South,  only  exercising  the  privil^^  of  chiefs  when  as 
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officen  of  the  British  army  they  led  the  HighlandetB  into 
battle  ogainBt  a  foreign  enemy,  often  highly  esteemed  in 
England  on  this  account.  Their  expenses  in  the  soatbeni 
conntry  had  outrun  the  recwpts  from  their  Highland  pro- 
prietora. 

So  far  as  the  society  was  concerned,  no  harm  waa  done 
by  the  farmers  being  freed  from  heavy  rents  in  a  countiy 
where  capital  meant  cattle  or  sheep.  But  the  theory  that 
the  value  of  land  was  its  rental  value  called  for  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  old  system,  and  the  Roman  idea  of  the  absolute  dom- 
nium  of  the  lord  had  extinguished  wholly  the  tradition  of 
common  ownership  and  common  interests. 

It  became  a  general  habit  of  most  of  the  Highland  chi^ 
or  proprietors  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century  to  evict  the  Highland  freemen 
from  their  hill  pasture  and  arable  holdings,  and  to  turn  the 
land  into  large  sheep  farms  for  their  personal  benefit.  Where 
they  were  not  able  to  do  so  it  was  the  result  of  the  strenuous, 
violent  resistance  of  the  occupants. 

-The  facts  collected  in  S&ickenzie's  Highiand  Cleararuxs 
about  these  evictions  in  all  parts  of  the  Highlands,  together 
with  other  contemporary  accounts,  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissions  and  the  trials  of  alleged  rioters,  form  a  most 
lamentable  picture  on  which  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  dwell.  The  evictions  a{>pear  from  cumulative  evidence 
to  have  been  carried  out  with  an  extreme  of  cruelty.  The 
proprietors  in  whose  names  the  evictions  were  made  were 
in  large  measure  absentees  who  acted  through  factors ;  the 
new  tenants,  to  give  them  legal  authority,  were  sometimes 
made  Justices  of  the  Peace  ;  and  in  many  casee  the  clergy, 
who  had  hitherto  held  their  pasturage  in  common  with  the 
freemen,  got  their  advantage  by  supporting  the  landlords 
(see  supra,  p.  40).  They  could  have  checked  the  clearances, 
but  they  benefited  by  them,  getting  enclosure  of  their  hill 
pasturage,  increased  arable  land,  and  buildings. 

To  hasten  the  removals,  Macleod  saye,  the  factors  burnt 
the  heath  pasture  so  that  the  cattle  should  have  no  feed, 
at  the  same  time  by  the  burning  destroying  the  fences  of 
the  arable  lands  bo  that  the  crops  oonld  not  be  protected. 
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Speaking  of  the  eviotioDB  in  Sutherland  in  the  very  severe 
winter  of  1816,  he  Bays,  "  I  have  seen  scores  of  these  men 
employed  for  weeks  together,  with  the  snow  from  two  to 
four  feet  deep,  watching  their  oom  from  being  devoured  by 
the  hungry  sheep  of  the  inooming  tenants  ;  carrying  on 
their  backs — chorees  being  uuavaiiable  in  such  a  case,  across 
a  country  without  roads — on  an  average  of  twenty  miles, 
to  their  new  allotments  on  the  sea-coast,  any  portion  of  their 
grain  and  potatoes  they  could  secure  under  such  dreadful 
oiroumstances."  Donald  Macleod  says,  "  I  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scene.  Strong  parties  for  each  district, 
furnished  with  faggots  and  other  combustibles,  rushed  on 
the  dwellings  of  this  devoted  people  and  immediately  com- 
menced setting  fire  to  them,  proceeding  in  their  work  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  until  about  three  hundred  houses  were 
in  flames."  He  describes  the  scene,  the  people  striving  to 
remove  the  sick  and  helpless  before  the  fire  should  reach 
them,  the  roaring  of  the  affrighted  cattle,  hunted  at  the. 
same  time  by  the  yelling  dogs  of  the  shepherds  amid  tbe  smoke 
and  fire  ;  "  I  myself  counted  250  blazing  houses,  many  of 
the  owners  of  which  were  my  relations  and  all  of  whom 
I  personally  knew." 

As  a  result,  "ancient  respectable  tenants,"  says  General 
Stewart,*  "  who  passed  the  greater  part  of  life  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  abundance  and  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality  and 
charity,  possessing  stocks  of  ten,  twenty,  '  thirty  breeding 
cows  with  the  usual  proportion  of  other  stock,  are  now 
pining  on  one  or  two  acres  of  bad  land  with  one  or  two 
starved  cows," 

Bat  Sutherland  was  only  one  part  of  the  vast  area  over 
which  this  revolution  was  effected.  The  evictions,  the 
burnings,  the  forced  emigrations,  tbe  transplantation  of  the 
poor  have  gone  on  over  the  whole  of  the  Highlands  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  Probably  the  worst  accounts  of  any 
are  those  of  the  treatment  of  Glengarry,  Knoydart,  the 
property  of  the  Bairds  in  1863.  Leckmelm,  in  the  parish  of 
Loohbroom,  was  bought  by  Mr  Pine,  a  paper  manufacturer 
of  Aberdeen,  in  1879.  He  took  the  land  into  his  own  hands, 
seizing  the  bill  pasture  and  simply  allowing  the  tenants  to 
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remain  in  the  cottages  where  they  might  have  no  living 
animal,  not  even  a  hen,  but  muBt  live  in  the  condition  of 
serfs,  doing  such  work  as  he  might  choose  to  give  them. 

His  notice  to  the  tenants  to  tliie  effect  ordered  them,  if 
they  wished  to  remain  in  the  cottages,  "  to  prevent  your 
sheep  and  other  stock  from  grazing  or  trespassing  upon  the 
enclosures  and  hill  and  other  lands  now  in  the  occupation 
or  possession  of  the  said  Mr  Pirie." 

As  one  more  contemporary  account  in  a  lecture  prveo 
in  Aberdeen  on  these  evictions  of  Mr  Pirie  in  December  1880, 
the  Rev.  John  MacmiUan,  Free  Church  Minister  of  the  parish,' 
said,  "  The  firat  move  was  to  dispossess  tbe  people  of  their 
sheep.  As  long  as  tenants  have  a  bold  of  the  bill  pastures 
by  sheep,  and  especially  if  it  be  what  we  term  a  commonage 
or  club  farm,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  it  waste  in  part." 

The  process  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  England 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries  and  in  Ulster 
in  the  seventeenth. 

The  first  step  was  to  drive  them  off  the  waste  or  forest. 
In  the  trial  of  the  Bemara  rioters  (Blackwood,  1874),  the 
crofters  were  ordered  to  remove  from  "  fens,  grass  and  houses, 
with  their  respective  shares  of  moor  grazing  thereto  attached, 
and  from  their  respective  shares  in  the  summer  grazings 
or  shelling  ground  on  the  farm  of  Earshadder."  The  common 
grazing  rights,  says  the  Minority  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Highlands,  1883,  form  the  real  obstacle  to 
"  improvement." 

The  Rev.  John  Metcmillan  went  on  to  say  ;  "  Dnring  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  great  war  Skye  had  given  4000  of  its 
sons  to  the  army.  It  had  been  comforted  that  1600  Skyemen 
had  stood  in  the  ranks  at  Waterloo.  To-day  in  Skye,  far 
as  the  eye  can  react,  nothing  bat  a  bare  brown  waste  is  to 
be  seen,  where  still  the  mounds  and  ndned  gables  rise  over 
the  melancholy  landscapes."  In  1882  the  people  in  Skye 
were  by  notice  forbidden  to  walk  on  the  sheep  grazing  farms 
and  were  forbidden  to  keep  dogs. 

Oame  and  Deer  Forests. — One  of  the  bitterest  elements 
in  these  evictions  from  their  homes  must  have  been  the 
refusal  by  the  lord,  whether  the  descendant  of  an  old  chief 
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or  a  new  paper  mannfaoturer,  to  allow  the  freemen  to  make 
QBe  of  any  of  the  game  or  fish  with  which  the  woods  and 
the  lochs  abounded.  Evicting  the  men  for  deer  forests  to 
be  pieserred  for  the  use  of  the  loid  b^;an  very  early.  Here 
Scotland  imitated  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1784  the  Duke  of  Atholl  cleared 
Olen  Tilt.  This  waa  a  very  fertile  valley  occupied  as  usual 
by  a  township  farm,  each  family  having  a  piece  of  arable 
land,  and  holding  the  pastuie  in  common.  They  had  the 
right  to  fieh  and  hunt.  They  were  accustomed  to  take  their 
cattle  in  the  summer  season  to  a  higher  glen  which  is  watered 
by  the  Biver  Tarf.  The  Duke  appointed  Glen  Tarf  for  a 
deer  forest,  and  built  a  high  dyke  at  the  head  of  Glen  Tilt. 
The  deer  increased  and  jumped  the  dyke.  The  people  com- 
plained. The  Duke  added  another  thousand  acres  to  the 
deer  forest  until  gradually  he  wiped  out  all  the  tenants. 

l&irshaL  in  1794,  mentioniag  the  feeding  of  mountain 
deer,  observes  that  "  little  advantage  is  derived  from  this 
mode  of  occupying  land,"  and  expects  it  to  go  out.  He  did 
not  foresee  the  wholesale  evictions  which  were  to  take  place 
on  this  account. 

Writing  in  1882  on  the  Nationalisation  of  Land,  Dr  Bussel 
Wallace  asserts  that  more  than  2,000,000  acres  of  Scottish 
soil  were  then  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  deer.  "  On 
many  of  these  forests  there  is  the  finest  pasture  in  Scotland, 
while  the  valleys  would  support  a  population  of  small  farmers. 
At  the  same  time  the  whole  people  of  England  (?  Scotland) 
are  shut  out  from  many  of  the  grandest  and  most  interesting 
scenes  of  their  native  land,  gamekeepers  and  watchers  for- 
bidding the  tourist  or  natnralist  to  trespass  on  some  of  the 
wildest  Scotch  mountains." 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Highlands,  1883,  sums  up 
the  matter  hy  reporting  that  in  past  times  the  "  sub-tenant 
...  on  the  vast  unappropriated  waste  .  .  .  could  pasture 
a  greater  number  of  live  stock  "  ;  now  he  "  has  been  confined 
within  narrow  limits  sometimes  on  inferior  and  exhausted 
soil."  The  waste  for  the  most  part  is  still  unappropriated 
and  unimproved  except  for  the  keepers  and  watchers  and 
land  urA  water  bailiffs,  who  prevent  the  habitants  of  the  soil 
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from  using  the  wild  oieatorefl  and  the  fiah  pneerved  by  the 
lord,  and  for  the  flocks  of  Ixiwland  Bheep  substituted  for  the 
cattle  of  the  Highland  club  farms. 

The  following  advertisement  from  Land  and  Water  of 
Jane  12th,  1916,  is  an  example  of  this  prohibition  of  use  of 
the  wild  food,  fish,  bird  and  beast,  to  the  people  who  foi 
many  generations  have  inhabited  the  countiy,  for  the  sport 
of  wealthy  aliens  at  the  pres^it  day,  to  the  profit  of  the  chirf. 

sutherland  estates 

Shootinqs  and  Fibhinos  to  let  fob  Sbasom  1915 

LooH  Choirk,  Bbn  Abmisx,  and  Dalnbssib  Fobest.     68,000  acree. 

Excellent  Grouse  Ground.    75  Stags.    Good  Fishing  on  the 

RiverB  Mallert  and  Blaokwater.     Good  Lodges.    This  might 

be  let  in  three  to  suit  Tenants. 
NOBTH  DmrBOBlH  <part  of  Dunrobin  Forest).     11,300  acres.     Forest 

Ground  and  Grouse  Uoor.    Grouse  and  otlier  Grame.     10  Stags. 

Salmon  Fishing  on  Biver  Brora.     Aooommodation  in  Hotels 

at  Golspie  or  Brora. 
SoiTTH  DuNBOBiN   (psrt  of   Dunrobin  Shootings).     10,240  acres. 

Grouse,    Blockgame,    Pheasants,    Partridges,    eto.     10   Stage. 

Accommodation  in  Golspie  Hotel  or  Private  Besidenoe. 
SoBiBSBSCBoas    or    Dalbbayoch.     16,700    acres.     Good    Grouse 

Koor.    Five  Stags.    Salmon  Anj^ing  on  Rivers  Brora  and 

Blackwater.    Good  Lodge. 
IjAIBO.    32,000    acres.     Grouse    and    other    Game.     Six    Stags. 

Salmon  Angling  on  Upper  Shin  Riv».     Good  Lodge. 
Shinnbss.     18,230    acres.     Grouse,    Blackgame,    eto.     10    Stags. 

Salmon  Angling  on  the  Rivers  Titrey  uid  Fiag.    Trout  fishing 

on  several  Lochs.     Commodious  and  fully-furnished  Lodge. 
Tbbssady.    21,060   acree.     Elxcellent  Grouse  Moor.     Five   Stags. 

S^mon   Angling   on   Upper   Shin   River.    I^rge   and   ful^- 

fumishfid  Lodge. 
Dornoch.    8120  acree  of  Grouse  Ground.    Arable  lands.  Woods, 

eto.    Grouse,  Pheasants,   Partridges,  etc.    Trout  Fishing  on 

Lochs.    Accommodation  in   Hotels   or   Houses  in   D(»iioch, 

close  to  celebrated  Golf  Course. 
Bbn  Hbb  and  Cobbykinlooe  FosxaT.    30,760  acres.    Grouse  and 

other  Game.    40  Stags.     Fishing  in  Lochs.    Fully-furnished 

Lodge. 
BiGHOiTBE.     About  36,000  acres.  Grouse,  Snipe,  etc.     10  Stags. 

Salmon  fishing  im  River  Halladale.    Commodious  and  fully- 
furnished  Lodge. 
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Loch  Natkb.     18,000  acres.     Good  Grouse  Qroimd.     10  Stags. 

AocommodatiDn  at  Altnoharra  Hotel. 
Loch  Lotal.     19,000  acrea.     Grouse  and  other  Game.     12  Stags. 

CommodiouB  and  f  ully-f  umished  Lodge. 
BoBoiB.     19,000    acres.     Grouse    and    other    Game.     10    Stags. 

Salmon  Fishing  on  the  River  Borgie.    Comfortable  and  folfy- 

fmniahed  Lodge. 
Ribichll.    8000  acres.     Grouse,  Blackgame,  Woodcock,  et«.    Three 

Stags.    Salmon  Fishing  on  Kinlooh  River,  and  Trout  Fishing 

on  several  Lochs.     Accommodation  in  Tongue  Hotel. 
Tongue.     11,600  acres.     Grouse  and  oth«'  Game.    Trout  Fishing 

on  several  Lochs.     Good  Lodge. 
Thb   House   of   Tonqub.     Gardens   and   Grounds.    Fishing   on 

Kyle  of  Tongue.  Large  accommodation.  Charming  residence. 
KiNLOCHBERYiB,  and  part  of  Gual^i.     35,000  acres.    Good  Sporting 

and  Fiahing  Place.     10  Stags.    Good  Lodge. 

Further  particnlars  from  John  Mokbison,  Fact<^,  Golspie,  N.B. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  change  front  cattle 
breeding  in  club  farme  on  lands  of  which  the  holders  had 
been  posseBBed  for  many  generations  was  accompanied  by 
an  extreme  of  barbarooB  cruelty.  The  problem  then  was 
the  same  as  it  remains  now  ;  but  the  bleak  nature  of  the 
climate  and  the  general  poverty  of  the  soil  are  such  that  there 
are  few  inducements  to  anyone  to  settle,  and  lees  than  none 
if  the  rights  of  hunting  and  fishing  are  to  be  vested  away 
from  the  inhabitants  in  a  few  generally  absentee  individufds. 
There  is  no  opening  for  agricolture  and  no  advantages  for 
indostrial  development  onlees  the  water  power  can  be  used 
to  create  electricity  or  large  encouragement  given  to  fisheries. 
The  only  excnse  offered  by  the  advocates  of  the  chiefs  has 
always  been  the  sin^e-mindedness  of  the  absentee,  and  the 
value  of  the  "  improvements,"  that  is,  the  vast  sums  of 
money  wasted  both  by  the  government  and  by  private 
landowners  in  various  unnecewiary  schemes  swallowed  up  in 
the  land  without  retnm  by  people  who  did  not  realise  that 
the  land  was  not  available  for  agriculture.  Possibly  some 
of  the  desoendants  or  assignees  of  the  chiefs  may  have  been 
benefited.  I  cannot  say.  There  is  nothing  to  be  added 
further,  except  that  while  the  treatment  of  the  people  has 
certainly  succeeded  in  cheoking  the  population  (a  loss,  for 
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instance,  in  InTemees  County  of  2832  persona  between  1001 
and  1911,  an  increase  of  population  in  Sutherland  in  the 
eighty  years  between  1801  and  1881  of  63  persons),  it  has  also 
destroyed  all  social  ties  between  the  people  and  their  natural 
leaders  without  any  such  material  advance  as  would  com- 
pensate for  the  loBs.  The  emigration  oontinues  on  an  alarming 
scale,  so  that  the  Duke  of  Sutheriand  is  reduced  to  offering 
land  to  soldiers,  of  course  reserving  to  himself  all  the  shooting 
and  fishing. 

Up  to  1831  the  population,  in  spite  of  the  large  early 
emigration,  did  not  as  a  rule  decrease.  Every  natural  influence 
had  told  in  favour  of  larger  populations.  The  prevention 
of  smallpox  by  vaccination,  the  call  for  intensive  cultivation 
to  produce  food  through  the  long  wars  with  France  and  the 
years  that  followed,  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  and  lastly, 
the  industry  created  by  the  discovery  of  extracting  iodine 
from  seaweed,  all  told  against  a  wholesale  emigration. 

This  last  is  an  example  of  the  difference  in  the  use  of  the 
common  materials  in  feudal  and  communal  society.  In  the 
latter  the  community  had  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  profits 
of  the  sea-shore  as  of  the  mountain  waste.  But  the  Highland 
proprietors  assumed  the  property  in  the  seaweed,  and  let  it 
out  to  the  tenants  of  the  crofts  at  a  rent  to  be  paid  to 
themselves  ^  (supra,  pp.  286-6). 

The  real  problem  of  the  Highlands,  the  undue  increase 
of  population,  would  never  appear  from  first  to  last  to  have 
influenced  the  so-called  proprietors  as  a  principle.  They 
looked  only  to  the  money  rent  to  be  gained  for  unimproved 
and  unfenced  land  into  which  they  had  not  even  put  a  spade. 

NoTBS. — *  It  was  diHgracefuI  to  steal  froni  one  of  the  saioe  group- 
foinUy^  or  claae  but  not  from  one  of  another  class.  In  the  account  of 
Glenoroby  md  Imahail,  on  the  borders  of  Perth  and  Argyll,  the  Slatit. 
Ace.  of  Scotland,  vol.  viii.  p.  369,  aays :  "  The  LiOTclaiid  people  have  long 
bdieved,  lived  by  plunder,  and  will  hardly  credit  that  there  ia  perhaps 
less  thievery  and  picking  in  the  Highlands  than  in  any  part  of  the 
king's  dominiona."  SpeaJdng  of  former  times,  the  writer  says  of  cattle 
raiding,  "  as  this  was  oft«n  only  a  retaliation  for  similar  injmiee,  and 
patronised  by  the  heads  of  olanB  at  variance  with  each  othra",  it  sub- 
jected the  spoiler  neither  to  punishment  nor  disgrace."  He  instances 
Maolon,  who  after  Cullodea  watched  over  Charles  Stuart  for  weeks, 
robbing  for  bim  at  the  riak  of  his  Ufe,  when  be  could  have  got  £3000  by 
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betniifing  him.  H«  was  executed  at  Inveraen  for  stealing  a  cow. 
■  Obvenalione  on  the  SlaU  of  the  Highlands,  1806.  *  As  a  moat 
charming  account  of  a  Highland  lord  who  honestly  tried  to  do  his  duty, 
so  far  as  it  was  consiBtent  with  an  idle  life  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 
and  a  reckless  expenditure  of  mooey  on  fashionable  life,  ending  in 
bankniptcy  and  an  Indian  judgeship,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  I  would  moat  highly  recommend  the  Mmtoira  of  a  Highland 
Lady :  The  Autobiography  of  ElisabeA  Grant  of  Rothiemuechua,  after- 
warda  Mra  StMih  of  Ballibqya.  Part  of  ite  interest  in  the  present  con- 
nection lies  in  the  destruction  of  the  timber.  *  Slcetehea  of  the 
Character  and  Manners  of  the  Highlanderg  of  Scotland.  *  Mackenzie's 
Highland  Clearaneea,  p.  314  et  aeq.  ■  The  Earl  of  Selkirk  says  of 
the  kelp  induatry  (p.  135),  "  It  is  out  on  rocks  along  the  ahora  The 
rooks  in  most  cases  are  reserved  by  the  landlords,  who  let  them  from 
ye^  to  year,  or  more  frequently  employ  labourers  to  make  the  kelp  at 
a  stipulated  allowaooe  per  ton." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

A  OOHGLUaiON.      SOME   OBSBBVATIONS 

Thb  communal  society  which  I  have  tried  to  describe  was 
one  of  which  the  chief  occupation  was  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
and  in  much  lesser  degree  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
Boaiety  was  self-supporting,  its  trade  and  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts being  confined  to  the  provision  of  necessities  and  the 
purchase  from  Norsemen  or  near  neighbours  of  such  articles 
as  were  not  procurable  at  home.  The  fendal  society  waa 
one  in  which  trade,  strong  federal  government,  farming  for 
profit  for  foreign  markets,  and  a  variety  of  other  oaus^ 
combined  to  destroy  the  oommimal  basis. 

When  the  pastoral  lite  was  broken  into  by  grain-growing, 
bringing  commerce  in  its  train,  the  tribal  system,  though  it 
yet  remained  as  a  social  and  political  shell  fitting  with  the 
still  great  proportion  of  pastoral  employment,  lost  its  reason 
for  existence  as  the  exponent  of  current  thought,  and  became  a 
stationaiy  survival  out  of  place  with  the  movements  of  society. 
That  it  has  remained  at  all  as  an  influence  in  a  country  aneh 
as  Ireland,  capable  of  great  agricultural  development,  has  been 
due  to  the  consistent  repre^on  by  the  Anglo-Scot  at  any 
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attempt  at  the  commercial  or  induBtrial  development  of  that 
country  up  to  the  present  day. 

Except  for  the  effects  of  such  a  policy  as  time  went  on 
all  these  matteis  which  I  have  mentioned  as  agenciee  of 
differenceB  between  England  and  the  rest  of  the  Is^nds  were 
being  daily  modified  in  the  direction  of  nearer  agreement. 

There  were  no  doubt  large  exceptions  almost  from  the 
first  in  both  Bystems.  Military  aerrice  soon  ceased,  owing 
to  the  employment  of  mercenaries,  to  be  the  leaeoD  of  being 
of  the  feuded  system,  which  was  really  only  a  state  of  transition 
from  communal  society  lasting  a  few  hundred  yeaie.  The 
only  permanent  results  of  the  sj^tem  have  been  our  present 
custom  of  landholding  and  the  subordination  of  women. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  kings  and  chi^ 
steadily  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  free  tribesmen,  owing 
to  their  control  of  the  forest  waste,  or  unoccupied  common 
lands  ;  the  payments  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  made  by  the 
freemen  of  the  tribe  in  support  of  the  chief  became  more 
onerous  as  the  control  over  the  chief  was  weaker  ;  in  various 
forms  individual  owneiship  of  land  battled  with  the  communal 
holding.  The  .changes  were  spread  over  a  very  great  period  of 
time,  but  the  uncertainty  of  date  of  our  authorities  forbid 
the  setting  down  of  any  exact  period  in  which  the  change 
took  place,  nor  would  it  be  of  any  value  if  we  could  do  so. 


The  disadvantages  of  the  oommonal  society  lie  on  the 
surface.  Wherever  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  it  may  be 
traced  in  every  country  in  Europe,  it  is  a  hindrance  to  the 
investment  of  capital  in  land,  so  far  as  extra  capital  may  be 
required  for  commercial  farming  for  profit ;  it  checks  a 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  land  and  stands  in  the  way  of 
improvements.  Non-division  of  land  causes  the  able  and 
laborious  to  work  for  the  idle  and  incapable,  unless  some 
kind  of  serfdom  is  practised  for  the  latter,  and  it  may  appear 
an  injustice  in  times  when  the  population  b  largely  on  the 
increase  for  unmarried  members  of  the  community  to  have 
to  divide  the  products  of  their  industry  with  the  married 
ones  who  have  unproductive  familieSi     On  the  other  hand, 
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to  quote  a  Russian  writer,  "  It  develops  a  feeling  of  mutual 
interdependence  and  joint  relationship  without  which  no 
system  of  social  reform  can  have  any  chance  of  success  .  .  . 
these  communistic  bodies  escape  from  the  disheartening 
inflnence  of  economic  competition." 

A  Buaaian  View  of  Society. — ^The  advantages  of  the 
communal  society  over  oni«  may  be  best  summed  up  in  the 
language  of  an  English  writer  on  Russia  some  thirty  years 
ago,  when  Russia  was  slowly  giving  up  her  communal 
condition, — as  expressing  the  views  of  the  Russian  village 
community  on  agriculture :  "  The  nations  of  the  west  are 
at  present  on  the  high  road  to  political  and  social  anarchy, 
and  England  has  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being 
foremost  in  the  race.  The  natural  increase  of  population, 
together  with  the  expropriation  of  the  small  landholders  by 
the  great  landed  proprietors,  has  created  a  dangerous  and 
ever-increasing  proletariat  —  a  great  disorganised  mass  of 
human  beings,  without  homes,  without  permanent  domicile, 
without  property  of  any  kind,  without  any  stake  in  the 
existing  institationa.  Part  of  these  gain  a  miserable  pittance 
as  agricultural  labourers  and  live  in  a  condition  infinitely 
worse  than  serfage.  The  others  have  been  for  ever  uprooted 
from  the  soil  and  have  collected  in  the  la^e  towns,  where 
they  earn  a  precarious  living  in  the  factories  and  workshops, 
or  swell  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  classes.  In  England  yon 
have  no  longer  a  peasantry  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
and  unless  some  radical  measures  be  very  soon  adopted, 
yon  will  never  be  able  to  create  such  a  class,  for  men  who 
have  been  long  exposed  to  the  unwholesome  influence  of 
town  life  are  physically  and  morally  incapable  of  beoomii^ 
agriculturists." 

The  truth  of  this  indictment,  written  when  the  facts  in 
support  of  it  were  not  so  blackly  defined,  will  be  admitted  in 
varying  degree  by  most  people.  It  is  surely  not  too  late  even 
now  to  make  a  national  effort  so  to  regulate  the  use  of  the 
land,  as  to  give  a  larger  number  a  stake  in  the  soil  which  they 
aie  called  upon  to  defend  from  an  alien  enemy.  The  enclosure 
of  the  numerous  commons,  the  unused  wastes  on  the  road 
sides,  the  enormous  number  of  unproductive  parks  (on  the 
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average,  I  should  say  from  my  experience  in  driving  throngh 
the  southern  counties  of  England,  one  to  every  five  miles  or 
much  less),  not  only  consume  an  immense  amount  of  cultivable 
land  put  to  very  little  use,  but  deprive  all  but  a  few  of  the 
common  of  pasturage  which,  perhaps  of  little  value  in  itself, 
tends  to  create  the  sentiment  of  ownership  among  the  poor 
without  which  no  great  country  can  continue  to  exist. 


I  offer  some  observations  on  the  land  question  as  of  one 
who  has  given  much  thought  to  the  subject  over  many  years. 
If  of  no  value  for  other  reasons,  they  may  point  to  paths  to 
be  avoided. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  concerned  with  what  is  called  State 
Sooialism,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  mediteyal  communal 
society,  the  vesting  of  all  control  over  the  materials  of  life 
and  labour,  and  even  over  the  means  of  expressing  thought, 
in  a  central  authority  partially  representing  the  confused  and 
contradictory  interests  of  a  miscellany  of  indivldnale,  who 
have  no  other  common  interest,  a  State  authority  which 
speedily  passes  from  being  a  passable  servant  to  become  a 
tyrannical  master.  Such  a  system  can  only  be  reasonably 
effective  where  the  society  is  not  too  large  for  the  equitable 
adjustment  of  variations  which  are  required  in  the  interest- 
of  the  weaker  sections.  No  use  of  the  land  can  be  standardised, 
as  it  is  subject  to  endless  local  variation  of  so  delicate  a 
nature  as  to  vary  from  season  to  season. 

As  an  example  of  such  local  variations,  one  which  has 
always  seemed  to  me  very  striking  :  anyone  travelling  round 
the  Italian  coast  from  Salerno  by  way  of  Amalfi  to  Sorrento 
passes  through  a  steep  wooded  country,  pastoral  in  character, 
scattered -with  lemon  and  orange  groves.  When  he  reaches 
Oastellamare,  be  comes  into  a  level  district  devoted  to  truck 
farming,  with  fields  of  cauliflowers,  each  plant  sheltered  from 
frost  by  brush  or  mat.  A  few  miJes  further  north  and  he 
strikes  the  dreary  waste  of  the  Campagna  with  its  Bilence 
and  bard  grass  and  broken  aqueducts  ;  a  few  miles  further 
still  at  Ostia  there  are  the  most  beautiful  wheat-fields  I  have 
ever  seen ;   and  again  a  little  further  north  grapes  and  olive 
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grovea.      Even  all  thut  cultivation  variee  as  the  land  rises 
towards  the  backbone  of  the  Apennines. 

Not  every  country  produces  in  bo  small  a  space  suoh  a 
variety  of  crops  and  methods,  but  there  is  always  sufficient 
divergence  to  make  it  very  dangerous  to  entrust  legislation, 
or  management  resulting  from  legislation,  about  the  use  of 
land  to  a  central  authority,  which  will  not  be  qualified  by 
local  knowledge,  nor  very  likely  by  general  ezperi^kce,  for 
dealing  with  the  variations  of  cultivation  and  use.  The 
disastrous  "  improvements  "  attending  the  Highland  evictions 
were  due  in  great  part  to  this  cause.  Internal  land  matters 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  men  of  the  locality  and  not  by 
politicians  who  bolt  and  bang  and  bar  the  doors  without 
even  understanding  which  is  the  hinge  and  which  is  the  look. 
The  Vesting  of  the  Waste  in  the  Local  Community. — I 
suggest  an  extensive  devolntioo  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  internal  economy  of  the  land,  especially  matters 
relating  to  the  use  of  the  land  for  food.  I  would  uige  that, 
with  certain  laige  exceptions,  all  lands  which  are  not  being 
used  by  the  holder,  no  matter  how  long  he  may  have  been 
in  possession  and  holdii^  a  title  to  them,  should  be  vested 
in  a  board  elected  by  the  residents  in  the  county,  the  board 
to  be  composed  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  persons 
having  relation  to  the  land  as  ownen,  occupiers,  or  labourers. 
I  know  that  this  sounds  a  very  revolutionary  suggestion. 
But  to  those  who  are  awaie  of  the  enormous  amount  of  land 
lying  waste  all  over  these  islands,  not  only  in  private  hands 
but  as  vast  stretches  of  waste  land  along  the  roads  and  else- 
where in  the  hands  of  companies  and  of  the  State,  the  sug- 
geetion  will  not  appear  as  daring  or  as  disturbii^  to  the 
natural  law  of  property  as  may  appear  at  first  sight. 

The  law  that  the  individual,  who  has  improved  the  land, 
haa  fenced  it,  digged  about  it  and  dunged  it,  has  a  first 
claim  to  the  returns,  is  a  law  of  nature  which  is  never  broken 
without  disEwter  to  the  nation  which  consents  to  the  breach. 
I  am  assuming  that  the  individual  ownership  of  improved 
lands  would  not  be  interfered  with,  and  that  the  greatest 
care  would  be  taken  to  vest  only  in  the  oommunity  those 
lands   which   are   unused  and  unimproved,  not  the  sheep 
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paetuiea  which  ma;  be  the  ueoeaeary  BQpplemetit  of  the 
mooiiand  farming,  or  the  water  meadows  and  salt  maishes 
for  oattle,  and  that  any  owner  of  land  who  is  willing  to  plant 
woods  for  timber  and  to  protect  them  from  Termin  should  be 
encouraged  by  absolute  guarantee  to  invest  his  capital  in 
the  land.  No  class  of  men  in  the  country  have  throughout 
been  more  patient,  more  truly  patriotic,  more  ready  to  adapt 
to  adverse  and  unexpected  changes  than  the  landowning 
and  farming  class.  In  the  terrible  days  of  the  seycnties  of 
the  last  centuiy  the  landlord  carried  the  farmer  and  labourers 
on  his  capital,  and  never  lost  hope  in  the  face  of  Free  Imports 
and  heavily  taxed  Exports. 

The  landowner  who  is  leeident  lives  a  restricted  life 
without  much  social  pleasure,  subject  to  a  great  amount  of 
social  obligation.  As  a  rule  he  upholds  a  very  high  standard 
of  manneni  and  morals,  and  he  sinks  capital  in  the  land  at 
far  lower  rates  under  our  fiscal  system  than  could  be  obtained 
by  investment  in  trade.  "  We  may  say  in  opposition  to 
Mr  George's  notion .  that  the  land  as  the  free  gift  of  God 
should  belong  to  aU  men,  and  be  held  by  the  State  for  the 
benefit  of  every  citizen,  that  the  land  in  many  parts  of  England 
is  as  much  a  manufacture  when  compared  with  its  original 
state  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  as  the  silk  gown  of  a  judge 
in  Westminster  is  a  manufacture  from  the  spinning  of  the 
worms  that  feed  on  mulberry  trees  in  Tuscany ;  and  that 
the  soil  thus  created  has  been  in  not  a  few  cases  a  free 
contribution  from  the  extraneous  wealth  of  the  landlord 
as  much  as  the  result  of  the  tenant's  labour  expended  on 
the  soil." 

For  this  very  reason  the  spectacle  of  great  tracts  of  land 
lying  idle  is  as  much  an  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  patriotic 
landowner  and  cultivator  of  tised  and  improved  land  as  the 
prostitution  of  the  name  of  God  by  the  Ulster  politician  is  an 
injury  to  the  Christian  faith. 

There  are  great  tracts  of  land,  such  as  Bomney  Marshes 
or  parts  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  which  appear  to  the  eye 
of  the  town  dweller  to  be  put  to  little  use,  but  which  in  reality 
are  lands  of  special  value  working  to  their  fullest  capacity. 
There  are  other  lands  which  as  pasture  can  be  put  to  more 
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profitable  use  than  aa  arable  land  in  the  difitriot  in  which 
they  are  situated.     The  use  is  a  question  for  the  locality. 

Bat  there  are  also  other  great  tiaots  useless  in  their 
present  state  to  the  community,  which  encourage  dangerous 
misunderstanding  about  property  in  land.  The  town  dweller 
with  the  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  and  aptitude  of  land, 
which  is  inoieasiugly  common  among  the  immense  masses 
herded  in  our  lai^  towns,  thinks  that  immediate  retnnw 
could  be  made  with  little  labour  and  at  small  cost  out  of  such 
land,  and  he  calls  for  general  land  nationalisation.  He  has 
never  been  made  to  understand  that,  whatever  other  industry 
may  be  worked  with  a  small  capital,  the  land  requires  much 
money  and  frequent  replanisfaing.  It  is  a  bank  from  which 
we  are  constantly  drawing,  into  which  we  must  as  frequently 
pay  in  depositB.  So  long  as  the  men  of  the  locality  have 
the  respoQBibility  of  putting  to  good  use  the  waste  lands, 
of  fi ruling  the  labour  to  cultivate,  the  capital  to  pay  outgoings, 
the  markets  for  letums,  they  are  not  likely  to  have  much 
sympathy  with  the  State  demagogue  with  his  expensive 
departments,  who  would  appropriate  all  landed  property, 
whether  it  has  been  put  to  good  use  or  not,  as  political  prizes 
among  his  followers. 

Things  necessary  for  Improvement. — There  are  certain 
requisites  for  successful  improvement  in  the  use  of  land 
which  are  the  same  everywhere  and  at  all  times. 

One  most  absolute  essential  is  that  all  the  parties  interested 
shall  have  the  will  to  improve.  It  applies  in  turn  to  the 
resident  worker  who  depends  for  his  living  on  his  daily  labour 
on  the  land,  to  the  farmer  on  a  laige  scale  whose  contribution 
to  improvement  oonsiste  in  high  feeding  of  improved  breeds 
of  cattle,  risking  great  losses  on  variable  crops  and  uncertain 
seasons,  to  the  landlord,  as  he  is  named,  who  is  called  on 
for  the  mechanical  work  of  draining,  fencing,  building,  and 
so  forth,  the  matters  not  immediately  productive  in  themselves 
but  necessary  in  the  behest  degree  for  any  improvement. 

The  large  farmer,  aooordii^  to  our  modem  ide^s,  is  a 
man  who  has  capital  to  invest  and  expert  knowlei^e  of  the 
management  of  a  farm  to  go  with  it.  It  is  a  purely  individual 
enterprise  ;  he  must  k>ok  ^ter  himself,  and  in  most  instances. 
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apart  from  tlie  min  indnoed  by  politics,  he  can  be  safely  left 
to  do  BO.  If  he  entatB  into  the  buBiness  without  the  will  to 
make  the  best  of  his  capital  and  his  business,  he  has  nobody 
but  himself  and  the  politicians  to  blame  for  failure. 

Efficient  labour,  f^aiu,  is  an  essential  requisite  for  the 
goodness  of  land.  For  steady  impro7ement  labour  too  mnst 
have  the  will  to  improve  and  not  be  merely  the  day  worker 
without  any  interest  in  the  soil,  who  does  the  ordered  work 
to  obtain  his  daily  bread,  without  pride  in  its  well-doing  or 
in  the  improvement  of  the  land  except  either  through  the 
inherited  tradition  of  better  days  gone  by  or  so  far  as  new 
methods  give  him  leisure  or  better  wages.  Any  means  that 
can  be  devised  to  give  the  labourer  an  interest  in  the  land 
will  tend  to  improvement  of  the  land.  Small  holdings  held 
as  their  own  by  labourers  would  be  an  immense  incentive 
to  competition.  But  for  such  small  holdings  cither  com- 
bination by  the  small  holders  is  necessary  or  a  supply  of  capital 
from  outside.  The  weak  point  of  all  communal  effort  ia  the 
unwillingness  to  spend  and  to  risk  capital.  The  man  with 
very  little  capital  beyond  hia  own  sinews  is  most  unwilling 
to  risk  any  in  experiments,  from  which,  with  a  practical  inside 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  he  doubts  the  returns  or  quick 
returns.  He  is  dependent  for  his  living  on  the  soU,  and  he 
dare  not  risk  the  little  he  has  on  anything  for  which  he  cannot 
see  a  certain  profit.  He  expects,  if  he  is  a  farmer,  the  assist- 
ance of  the  proprietor  who  is  not  dependent  for  his  living 
on  the  land,  and  in  a  very  large  nkajority  of  cases  he  obtains 
it.  With  any  good  landowner,  and  most  landowners  at  least 
in  England  are  generous  and  patriotic  men,  there  is  with 
every  contract  to  let  land  an  implied  contract  that  the 
landowner  will  stand  behind  the  farmer  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  sums  necessary  for  improvement  as  far  as  his  means 
allow  him. 

The  proprietor,  the  landowner,  the  chief,  must  also  have 
the  will  to  improve,  not  merely  to  be  an  absentee  rent  receiver 
like  the  Highland  land  improvers. 

Hero  yon  come  npon  a  difficulty  which  is  never  attempted 
to  be  understood  by  the  modem  State  socialist.  A  free  ose 
of  capital  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  land,  and  it  is  extremely 
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diffionlt  to  coax  it  to  go  there.  And  as  against  the  individual 
who. may  be  willing  to  invest  the  capital,  the  politician  with 
his  theories  of  Free  -Trade  and  State  ownership  is,  under  our 
system  of  log-rolling  legislation,  a  standing  menace. 

The  capital  must  be  there  to  invest,  capital  willing  to 
receive  small  and  possibly  remote  returns.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  a  man  with  means,  if  he  has  any  vigour  or 
ambition,  will  be  content  to  bury  his  talent  in  the  earth 
without  some  inducement  being  offered  to  him  to  ofEset  the 
sacrifice  both  of  time  and  money  for  which  he  could  obtain 
better  letums  elsewhere.  Some  advantckge,  such  as  local 
honour,  local  privilege,  authority  over  a  district,  has  in  all 
civilisations  from  immemorial  time  been  offered  to  men  of 
wealth  and  position  to  induce  them  to  take  a  personal  interest 
in  land  improvement.  That  the  owner  of  land  should  take 
a  personal  interest  in  the  land,  should  be  resident  personally 
to  infuse  enthusiasm  into  farming,  should  lead  in  improve- 
ments, should  be  wilUi^;  to  spend  freely  of  his  means  for 
experiments  and  new  methods,  is  a  necessity  for  any  success 
which  rests  on  social  effort.  It  is  through  ignorance  of  this 
fact  that  the  revolutionary  and  the  socialist  always  fail. 

.  Only  by  the  example  of  such  men  does  improvement  come. 
The  small  holder  who  makes  his  living  out  of  the  land  will 
not  attempt  risks  without  the  example  set  by  the  resident 
landowner  of  sacrifice  resting  on  long  tradition.  It  is,  I  take 
it,  part  of  the  inducement  to  such  residence  that  the  home 
park,  the  demesne  (the  forest  eurrounding  the  residence  of 
Ambiorix,  the  wood  of  the  chief's  fort)  has  so  outgrown  in 
many  cases  the  necessities  of  isolation,  retaining  in  its  area 
an  amount  of  dead  grass  land,  some  of  which  could  be  put 
to  use  for  ouhivation.  With  regard  to  snofa  land  I  would 
only  point  to  the  remarks  of  Stonore  J.  and  Hillary  J., 
quoted  supra,  p.  271. 

These  conditions  and  di£Boulties,  surrounding  the  use  of 
capital  for  investment  in  land,  form  to  my  mind  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  vesting  waste  land  in  the  farming  men 
of  the  local  community. 

Poor  Land. — There  is  such  a  thing  as  "  poor  land,"  which 
for  some  reason  will  never  give  adequate  return,     I  have  seen 
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in  tfae  United  States  what  was  called  "  dead  land,"  a  beantiful, 
black,  fertile-looking  loam.  Speaking  of  this,  I  do  not  think 
that  a  Scotch  bailiff  very  much  exaggerated  when  he  naed 
to  Bay  that  after  scattering  the  mannre  on  the  land  he  could 
go  to  the  moatii  of  the  drain  and  see  it  running  into  the  river. 
Nobody  seemed  to  know  the  defect  or  to  be  able  to  supply 
the  remedy,  except  that  the  application  of  lime  freely  would 
for  a  year  or  two  give  a  second-rate  crop  of  maize.  Bat  saoh 
land  is  very  rare. 

What  is  generally  meant  by  poor  land  is  not  unproductive 
land,  hut  land  unmanufactured,  nnimpioved,  which  is  capable 
of  improvement,  land  which  will  not  compare  as  an  invest- 
ment with  other  and  more  guickly-prodaoing  soil.  It  is  cold 
or  thin  land  or  untouched  land,  land  which  wants  the  plough, 
bringing  the  eun  and  rain  to  percolate  and  warm  the  soil.  To 
use  a  previous  illustration  :  taking  the  rail  from  Waterioo 
to  Weymouth,  the  line  passes  through  an  almost  unbroken 
reach  of  unoccupied  and  unused  land.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  of  necessity  "  poor  "  land.  But  it  is  raw  material, 
land  which  will  bring  returns  very  slowly  and  at  great  cost. 
It  was  poor  only  in  the  sense  that  other  investments  would 
bring  not  only  a  greater  bat  a  far  quicker  return,  and  the  life 
of  man  is  so  short  that  he  can  seldom  be  persuaded,  unless  he 
has  very  much  surplus  wealth,  to  use  his  opportunities  for 
advancement  by  la3ring  up  his  money  in  something  which  wiU 
only  benefit  posterity.  Most  of  this  land  is  quite  capable, 
when  the  sun  and  rain  have  been  admitted  by  the  plough, 
of  giving  returns.  But  they  will  not  be  large,  they  most 
be  waited  for,  and  only  the  community  which  has  the  long 
life  can  a£Ford  to  wait  for  them.  Such  work  is  done  occasion- 
ally by  patriotic  individuals,  but  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 
The  work  is  too  great  to  be  done  by  private  individuals. 

Looking  to  the  future,  looking  to  the  enormous  proletariat 
of  these  islands  ravaged  in  factory  work,  the  bringing  into 
cultivation  of  this  unimproved  land  is  almost  the  only  hope 
with  which  to  meet  the  slowly  but  surely  increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  British  Isles. 

Most  of  the  men  who  are  giving  their  services  to  the  State 
in  this  war  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  land,  no  incentive 
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apart  from  our  national  ideals  to  patriotism.  But  they  hare 
for  a  time  been  living  in  the  open  air  away  from  the  factory 
and  the  office.  They  know  ae  a  rule  nothing  of  the  difficulties 
of  dragging  a  living  from  the  land,  and  they  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  blatant  demagogue  to  believe  that  by  confiscation 
of  the  land  they  can  make  themselves  rich  or  earn  an  eaey 
living.  He  will  point  them  not  to  the  waste  but  to  the  best 
land,  the  improved  farms. 

There  is  much  food  to  be  raised  in  this  countiy  in  this 
way,  and  on  land,  on  which  crops  cannot  be  raised  to  aatis- 
faction,  much  timber,  of  which  before  the  war  we  imported 
some  forty  million  pounds  worth  annually.  Timber  takes 
even  a  longer  time  to  make  its  returns  than  com. 

The  alternative  to  improvement  of  this  land  is  either  a 
great  pestilence  or  the  veiy  undesirable  one  of  living  on  the 
labour  and  by  that  means  falling  to  the  level  of  other  peoples 
who  have  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  ourselves,  liey 
will  supply  UB  with  food  while  our  land  lies  idle,  and  while 
onr  people  are  idle — ^for  of  a  certainty  the  balance  of  trade 
will  continue  to  be  against  as  when  so  much  of  the  world 
is  willing  to  work  for  lower  wages  and  to  lead  a  more  restricted 
life,  while  our  petted  workei^  are  still  striking  for  more 
bonuses  and  seeking  more  pohtical  advantage  to  give  them 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  work.  To  let  land,  however 
poor,  Ue  idle  and  hve  on  the  labours  of  lower  peoples  is  the 
very  nadir  of  Empire.     It  is  an  Eastern  ideal,  not  a  British  one. 

These  reasons  appear  to  me  to  oSaet  all  the  drawbacks 
which  can  be  urged  against  such  a  scheme,  provided  that  the 
improvement  is  done  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  com- 
munity, and  through  it  to  the  State  to  which  it  pays  taxes. 
Such  dealing  with  the  land  would  to  a  certain  extent  be  on 
the  lines  of  the  East  European  village  communities,  as  well 
as  of  the  communities  of  the  past  here.  Like  them  it  could 
be  used  as  an  encouragement  to  private  ownership  on  im- 
provement, an  encouragement  to  the  poorest  peasant  to  feel 
that  he  has  an  inheritance  in  the  land  for  which  he  works  and 
fights,  and  as  with  them  it  would  be  open  to  much  abuse,  as  all 
snob  things  are,  abuse  which  would  have  to  be  guarded  against. 

But  we  want  no  unemployment  after  this  war,  no  sur- 
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plosage  of  unskilled  labour  to  be  a  danger,  no  dangerous 
dependence  on  foreign  food,  no  bait  of  misrepresentation 
to  be  used  by  the  demagogue  to  deceive  idle  hungry  men. 
Against  any  deficiency  of  return  must  be  set  the  healthy 
life  of  many  of  the  coming  generation  who  if  the  society 
means  anything  might  otherwise  spend  themselves  in  the 
slums  of  large  cities,  the  decrease  of  parish  reUef  and  voluntary 
assistance,  the  self-respect  which  comes  from  dealing  with 
the  improvement  of  land,  and  lastly  the  great  good  to  the 
soil  itself,  the  benefit  brought  by  the  warm  sun,  the  rain, 
and  the  air. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  subject  bristles  with  difficulties 
which  require  patience  and  experience  and  hope  to  surmount 
them.  The  fundamental  principle  of  private  property  is 
never  broken  in  upon  without  the  most  serious  injury  to  the 
community,  and  once  touched,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
destruction  which  may  be  caused.  But  to  create  private 
property  there  must  be  some  acts  which  point  to  a  reduction 
into  possession.  I  am  not  speaking  in  any  legal  sense  ;  I 
do  not  include  in  such  acts  the  putting  up  of  a  notice  warning 
off  trespassers,  or  advertising  in  a  newspaper,  or  dosing  a 
well-used  road  once  a  year.  I  mean  acts  which  show  im- 
provement or  the  desire  to  improve,  so  that,  to  quote  the 
Irish  Brehon  laws  once  more,  "  in  right  of  urine  or  manure 
he  shall  possess  the  land." 

All  land  settlement,  all  land  occupation  in  all  ages  seems 
to  have  taken  the  same  course  ;  first  the  clearance  by  common 
effort  of  those  lands  which  required  the  least  labour  for 
clearance,  which  means  that  much  of  the  richest  land  with 
the  heaviest  timber  on  the  hill  slopes  and  in  the  narrow 
valleys  where  transport  is  difficult  is  left  to  the  growth  of 
timber  until  the  lumberman  comes  with  his  oxen  and  hauls 
the  log  to  the  river.  While  these  valleys  are  waiting  for 
clearance,  the  property  in  the  land  originally  cleared  gradually 
passes  from  the  community  to  the  individual  as  a  reward 
for  improvement  of  the  land  or  for  some  political  or  military 
act,  or  as  part  of  a  system  resting  on  self-defence  or  communal 
expediency  ;  and  with  the  cleared  and  improved  land  passes 
as  a  pertinent  the  unenclosed  and  unimproved  land. 
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Oame  Preserving. — Hence  it  ootnee  about  that  even  at 
this  day  a  landowner  can  take  in  farms  to  make  a  deer  park, 
and  that  the  whole  population  of  Highland  counties  can  be 
driven  from  the  lands  occupied  by  their  forefathers  to  become 
day  labourers  in  cottages  by  the  sea,  and  prohibited,  even 
in  that  condition  from  using  as  food  the  fish  and  wild  birds 
and  animals  which  abound  in  the  lands  occupied  by  the 
new  men,  a  cruelty  covered  up  by  a  huge  waste  of  money  by 
absentee  proprietors,  called  improvements. 

This  matter  of  the  use  and  preservation  of  game  is  a  very 
difiScult  subject,  one  on  which  it  is  very  easy  to  write  unfairly. 
There  would  not  appear  to  be  any  possible  ground  on  which 
objection  could  be  made  to  the  owner  of  improved  lands 
hunting  and  preserving  the  wild  animals  on  the  manufactured 
soil,  though  even  here  he  is  keeping  alive  a  great  souroe 
of  irritation  if  he  reuses  to  allow  the  labourer  to  trap  a  rabbit 
or  a  pheasant  which  is  eating  the  lettuces  in  his  garden,  or 
to  knock  on  the  head  the  fox  which  carries  off  his  chicken.^ 
Every  villager  is  from  long  instinct  and  association  an 
inveterate  poacher ;  that  is,  he  claims  the  right  to  kill  the 
wild  animal  on  the  common  land  or  on  the  land  he  tills. 
The  position  in  this  respect  remains  the  same  as  when  Wat 
Tyler  and  his  followers  in  1381  "  petunt  a  rege  ut  onmes 
warennffi  tarn  in  aquis  quam  in  parco  et  boacis  communes 
fiemnt  omnibus,  ita  ut  libere  posset,  tarn  pauper  quam  dives, 
ubicnnque  in  regno  in  aquis  et  stagnis,  piscariis  et  bosois  et 
forestis  feras  capere,  in  oampis  lepores  fugare,  et  sio  hseo 
et  hujusmodi  alia  multa  sine  contradictione  exercere."  ' 

When  the  question  is  the  preservation  and  propagation 
of  tame  pheasants  for  profit,  the  question  is,  like  the  balance 
between  the  forests  and  the  assarts  in  mediaeval  cultivation, 
how  far  the  amount  of  food  destroyed  by  the  pheasants  is 
offset  by  their  own  value  to  the  community.  So  far  as  the 
instinct  of  hunting  the  wild  animal  is  concerned,  a  Leghorn 
chicken  would  give  better  results  than  a  heavily  fed  pheasant, 
without  possibly  so  much  chance  of  the  proprietor  being 
shot  by  his  friends  from  the  town  who  imagine  that  they 
are  having  sport.  But  with  a  fairly  long  experience  of 
farming  and  country  life,  I  cannot  agree  with  a  great  sportii^ 
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authority  that  pheasants  eat  mangolda  more  than  is  neceeear; 
to  get  rid  of  the  insects  which  infest  them,  or  that  the  build- 
ing of  cottages  drives  away  partric^ea.  It  is  a  matter  for 
the  exercise  of  common  sense  and  mutual  forbearance  and 
local  knowledge.  MaTHng  the  game  preserver  liable  for  the 
damages  proved  to  be  done  by  his  tame  birds  wonld  probably 
meet  the  case. 

But  such  sport  stands  on  a  very  different  footing  from 
the  claim  to  deprive  the  whole  community  of  the  use  of  vast 
districts  of  unimproved  land,  that  it  may  be  let  for  the  profit 
of  absentee  individuals  for  the  sport  of  wealthy  aliens.  Such 
unimproved  land  ought  to  revert  without  compensation  to 
the  local  community. 

On  very  similar  grounds  I  question  the  right  of  any 
individual  to  preserve  injurious  vermin  such  as  foxes  to  the 
destruction  of  the  industry  of  poultry  breeding,  or  to  exter- 
minate beneficial  birds  such  as  owls  to  protect  tame  pheasants. 
If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  after  considering  the  foundations  of  society, 
the  moral  standard  attained,  the  conditions  for  leadership, 
the  gradations  of  rank,  the  guarantees  of  kinship  and  marriage, 
the  military  order,  the  gradual  approach  of  commerce  with 
strangers,  the  framework  of  custom  and  law,  the  relations 
of  all  classes  to  the  land  and  the  uses  of  the  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  and  its  gradual  absorption  in 
individual  owners,  I  would  refer  once  more  to  the  national 
ideal  which  has  grown  up  in  these  islands  in  past  times,  the 
combination  of  the  utmost  breadth  of  individual  freedom 
with  a  devoted  duty  to  the  society.  It  is  so  high  an  ideal, 
demanding  so  great  and  constant  self-restraint  and  self- 
sacrifice,  that  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  there  should  be  a 
perpetual  conflict  of  interest  in  action,  or  that  men  should 
be  impatient  of  the  evils  which  they  see  around  them  con- 
flicting with  the  ideals,  evils  which  they  think  could  be 
abolished  by  violent  methods.  As  the  people  from  these 
islands  spread  over  the  world  and  reproduce  in  new  parts 
their  form  of  Bociety  and  its  ideals,  the  evil  reappears  with 
the  good.  We  have  infected  the  whole  civilised  world  with  i 
our  ideal  of  the  social  framework,  we  are  fighting  now  in  this    I 
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present  year  1918  to  preserre  it  from  a  lower  form  of  social 
design,  and  it  rests  with  us  to  uphold  it  at  any  cost  of  blood 
and  treasure  for  future  generations.  If  we  fail,  the  whole 
world  is  the  loser. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  at  such  a  time  by  dwelling 
on  the  ills  and  the  faults  which  attend  all  high  endeaTour. 
It  ia  better  to  remember  that  in  times  of  stre«B  unity  of 
purpose  and  patience  with  imperfect  conditions  is  a  gain  to 
good,  that  there  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil  would 
men  but  patiently  distil  it  out.  The  danger  in  all  such  crises 
comes  from  individuals  controlling  groups,  who  cannot  see 
the  difficulties,  though  they  see  the  defects,  and  so  imagine 
that  their  dream  and  their  interpretation  wDl  point  to 
perfection. 

The  men  who,  when  the  orisis  is  over,  will  be  remembered 
with  love  and  gratitude  by  the  community  are  those  who, 
like  our  King,  have  the  great  strength  to  keep  silence,  yea 
even  from  good  words ;  sinking  in  the  performance  of  the 
office  the  individual  for  the  common  good,  and  standing  in 
the  background  of  the  society  they  serve. 

Notes. — ^  The  depredatioa  by  game  and  vermin  an.  the  labourer's 
garden  or  allotment  may  seem  to  city  dwellers  a  amall  thing,  but  I 
believe  that  it  is  of  all  causes  of  discontent  and  disunion  by  far  the 
most  important.  It  brings  home  to  the  labourer  his  absolute  dependence 
on  the  will  of  the  landownw,  as  he  dare  not  complain  for  fear  of  being 
turned  out  of  his  cottage.  But  how  to  give  him  a  fixed  interest  is  the 
most  prickly  difficulty  of  all,  calling  up  the  awful  spectre  of  rural 
housing,  a  perennial  problem  on  which  the  E^lizabethan  legislation 
might  be  read  with  advantage.  It  is  wasteful  and  expensive  for  the 
landowner  to  put  up  cottages  or  to  enlarge  them  without  the  certainty 
of  an  immediate  and  permanent  tenant,  in  view  of  the  restrictions, 
sensible  possibly  for  alums  in  towns,  which  are  imposed  on  such  buHdiiig 
by  State  regulation.  If  Btt«mpt«d  by  the  State,  rural  housing  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  worst  and  most  expensive  jobbery  ever  undertaken 
even  by  a  Oovenunent  department.  So  labourer  ought  to  have  any 
remedy  either  from  the  State  or  from  local  auUiority  in  such  a  case 
unless  he  pays  rates  and  taxes  like  other  men.  Bights  and  liabilitiee 
must  go  t<%ether  in  a  healthy  society.  *  Enighton,  II.S.,  92.  vol.  ii. 
p.  137 
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APPENDIX  A 

FOLKMOOTS 

It  ataads  to  reoaon  that,  as  no  building  of  tlie  time  vould  hold  the 
Buitors  where  all  freemen  were  expected  to  attend,  all  uicient  popular 
courts  were  held  in  the  open  air,  either  on  a  mound,  on  a  low  hill, 
under  a  sacred  tree,  in  a  sacred  fort,  in  a  stone  circle,  or  at  a  marhed 
tree  or  stone  on  the  borders  of  several  territoriee,  so  that  inter- 
tribal mattes  could  be  discussed  with  oonvenienoe  to  both  sidee. 
Some  great  open  space  was  roped  in  by  stake  oords  to  keep  out  the 
crowd,  the  chief  men  and  the  htigants  consulting  within.  The 
account  of  the  Norwe^an  Gula  Thing  in  Egii's  Saga,  p.  110  (edit. 
W.  C.  Green,  ElUot  Stock,  1893)  is  that  "  where  the  court  sate  was 
a  level  plot,  with  hazel  poles  planted  in  a  ring,  and  outside  were 
twisted  ropes  all  round.  This  was  called  '  the  precincts.'  Within 
the  ring  sate  twelve  judges  of  the  Frith-folk,  twelve  of  the  Sogn- 
folk,  twelve  of  the  Horda-folk.  These  three  twelves  were  to  judge 
all  Ihe  suits."  In  the  Landnamaboc  (Origina  lalandiete,  iv.  4)  it  is 
stated  of  the  Thorsness  Settlement  that  men  hallowed  a  hill,  on  which 
no  man  or  animal  must  be  killed,  on  which  courts  and  moots  were 
held.  In  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  killing,  the  moots  often  ended 
in  disputes  and  battles.  Land  was  set  apart  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  All  moot,  with  a  common  for  wood  and  a  heath  pasture  for 
keeping  of  horses  {LU>eUus  lalandorum,  iii.  I,  Ortginea  Islandiax). 
These  moots  had  a  lawman,  judge  or  deemster  (as  he  is  still  called 
in  the  Isle  of  Mui),  and  benches  of  godes  of  twelve  (as  the  Keys 
in  the  Isle  of  Man).  In  the  EgU'e  Saga,  ch.  Izvii.,  the  place  for  the 
wager  of  battle  was  marked  by  stones  lying  round  in  a  ring.  In 
the  account  of  the  combat  in  chap.  Ixviii.  at  the  Gula  Thing  a  sacri- 
ficial bull  is  brought  in  and  slain  by  the  victor.  The  very  detailed 
account  in  the  Nkd's  Saga  of  the  Court  and  its  precincts  bears 
the  same  character.  I  would  enggeet  that  Stonehenge  was  such  a 
place  of  public  meeting,  being  as  a  corollary  a  temple  for  worship, 
a  place  (A  execution,  a  trading  fair,  a  place  for  collecting,  bnuding. 
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and  Boorificing  cattle,  uid  a  trap  iato  wbioh  to  drive  deer  when 
hunting.  Whether  snoh  a  theory  for  the  origin  of  stone  cirolee  is 
correct  or  not,  it  la  more  aensible  than  putting  them  down  to  the 
Druids,  who  nndoubtedij  used  them,  or  jmngining  eim  worship  in 
cloudy  oomitriee. 

Such  places  of  aBsembly  are  fomid  all  over  the  British  Islands. 
Besides  centres  f<^  national  meeting,  suoh  sa  the  Moot  Hill  of  Soone, 
the  Lia  Fail  at  Tara,  the  l^wald  Hill  of  Man,  and  ho  forth,  nmner- 
ous  moot  hills,  circles  of  stones  and  trees  as  centres  of  meeting 
for  tribal  settlements  exist  a]l  over  the  islands.  Such  a  place  of 
meeting  may  be  marked  by  the  three  shire  stones  north  of  Batheaston 
on  the  borders  of  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Wilts.  Any  reader 
who  is  interested  in  the  subject  may  be  referred  to  Qomme's  Primitive 
Folk  Moots,  where  he  will  find  numbers  of  examples  mentioned, 
authorities  quoted,  uid  references  given. 

As  examples  of  trees  note  the  oak  at  Kinoora  out  down  by 
Malachi  11.,  and  the  elm  at  Gisors  cut  down  by  Phillip  Augustus. 

To  leave  woods  on  the  boundaries  between  two  territories  would 
appear  to  have  been  usual ;  it  would  not 'be  safe  or  convenient  to 
cultivate  within  reach  of  a  possibly  hostile  community,  and  fuel 
and  timber  would  be  required  when  the  conferences  were  held 
between  two  states. 

In  the  original  text  of  the  Senchus  Mor,  i.  134,  three  kinds  of 
woods  are  mentioned:  (1)  the  sacred  wood  of  the  fort,  the  sacred 
wood  of  the  tribe  which  encircled  the  king's  dun  fort,  like  the  sa«red 
wood  spoken  (^  by  Tacitus  and  the  wood  round  the  palace  of 
Ambiorix  mentioned  by  Csesar  {D.B.O.,  vi.  30),  a  wood  reserved 
to  the  chief  for  which  honour  price  is  paid  to  him  for  a  tree  cut ; 
(2)  the  wood  common  to  the  family  or  sept ;  and  (3)  the  wood  distaiLt 
on  the  boundaries.  The  Thingwald,  the  wood  in  which  questions 
of  intertenitorial  regulation  were  disousBed,  appears  to  survive  in 
Tingwall  in  Shetland,  Dingwall  in  Ross-shire,  Tinwald  in  Dumfries, 
Tynwald  Hill,  St  John's,  Isle  of  Man,  etc.  By  the  date  of  the 
commentary  on  p.  164  of  the  Senchus  M<^,  the  three  woods  seem  to 
have  disappeared,  and  the  injuries  are  classified  by  the  part  of  the 
tree,  trunk  or  large  or  small  branch.  (See  also  La  Lot  Salique,  cxxix. 
art.  27-30,  edit.  Hessels,  ool.  164-162.)  Most  likely  the  text  is  of 
pagan  date. 

Le  T.A.C.N.,  oh.  33,  would  appear  to  intimate  that  the  borders 
of  the  territory  were  to  be  left  wooded.  No  timbN'  is  to  be 
cut  "  el  trepas  de  la  morche^'  without  the  consent  of  the  duke 
or  his  jnatice.  ^' 
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APPENDIX   B 

THE  OGAIRE  CfflEF 

As  an  example  of  the  minute  r^julating  of  the  rights  and  obligati<Hu 
of  the  variouB  grades  of  chiefs  in  ancient  times,  I  would  refer  to  tin 
regulations  given  in  the  Crithgabhlach  {A.L.  Irel.,  Iv.  307)  as  to  tbe 
lowest  grade  of  Irish  ofaieftain  the  Ogaiie.  Some  commentators 
think  that  the  Crithgabhlach,  from  which  this  is  taken,  is  very  late, 
and  that  the  state  of  society  which  it  represents  may  never  have 
existed.  It  is  not  likely  or  even  probable  that  at  any  one  time  all  Ihe 
restrictions  laid  down  were  carefully  observed,  but  the  same  might 
be  said  of  any  of  the  sumptuary  laws  and  other  social  r^ulatjons 
which  were  part,  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  r^ulationa 
are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  simphcity  of  communal  society,  and 
tbe  carefully  drawn  conditions  for  each  class  of  chieftain  do  not 
look  in  the  least  imaginary,  even  if  they  were  not  always  accorateif 
carried  out.  They  are  not  more  unlikely  than  the  provisions  M 
10  Edw.  m.,  0.  3  ;  37  Edw.  III.,  o.  9 ;  nor  bo  minute  aa  the  whole 
B^ee  of  English  laws  relating  to  cloth  making.  "  Three  '  seds '  (a 
Bed  is  a  certain  standard  of  value  generally  computed  in  cattle)  are 
the  price  of  his  honour  {i.e.  the  amount  of  the  payment  called  honour 
price,  varying  according  to  rank,  which  was  made  for  injury  to  his 
person),  but  they  must  be  seds  of  the  cow  kind.  Injuries  for  which 
they  are  paid  to  him  are  detailed.  Eight  cows  are  his  proportionate 
stock.  His  food-rent  is  a  '  dartaidh '  heifer  at  Shrovetide.  He 
pays  [the  subsidy  to  his  chief  as  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  supra,  p.  30] 
a  hog's  belly  in  bacon  along  with  a,  cow,  or  a  whole  hog  in  bacon, 
and  three  sacks  of  malt,  and  half  a  sack  of  wheat.  He  can  give 
protection  to  his  own  grade.  He  has  refection  (i.e.  what  afterwards 
became  the  excessive  evil  of  coyne  and  hvery,  the  right  to  go  witi 
B  certs^  number  of  attendants  for  a  de&iite  certain  time  to  a 
follower's  house  and  live  on  him)  for  two  men  in  milk  and  stirabout 
or  in  com.  He  is  not  ^titled  to  butter.  A  mug  of  twelve  inches 
of  sour  milk  upon  new  milk  (is  due)  each  time,  and  a  lawful  cake 
or  two  cakes  of  woman's  baking.  He  has  two  on  sick  attendance 
(two  attendants  in  sioknesa).  He  has  a  fourth  part  of  ploughing 
apparatus,  t.e.  an  ox  and  a  ploughshare,  a  goad  and  a  bridle,  the 
ploughing  unit  being  a  four-horse  plough."  The  right  of  sanctuaiy 
was  only  to  prevent  vengeance  in  hot  faiood.  The  person  giving  it 
rendered  hiinself  liable  to  damage  if  it  accrued  in  consequence  of 
his  shielding  the  criminal. 
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APPENDIX   C 
TOWN  OR  TOWNSHIP 

"  Ths  '  town  ■  may  be  said,"  aa}™  Mr  Clouston,  Introd.  Ork.  and  Shet. 
Bee.,  p.  Iv,  "  to  have  formed  the  unit  of  property  for  an  odal  family 
of  good  position  "  in  early  times.  "  A  town,  then,  ia  a  portion  of 
groond,  partly  arable  and  partly  paature,  separated  generally  from 
the  hill  or  common  moor  by  a  massy  tiirf  dyke  round  the  whole, 
containing  a  greater  or  lees  number  of  houses  .  .  .  each  house 
being  oooupied  by  a  different  udaller  or  tenant,  and  having  attached 
to  it  various  proportions  of  the  arable  lands  .  .  .  originally  and 
still  graierally  in  nm  ridge  .  .  .  with  patches  of  grass  load,  etc." 
Pcterkin,  Notes  on  Orltmy,  p.  5,  1818 ;  quoted  by  Clouston,  p.  Iv 
ut  aupra.    For  the  Western  Highlands  refer  to  p.  289  e/  eeq. 


APPENDIX  D 
MLUNG  AND  FISHING 

IUqbts  of  milling  and  rights  of  fishing  as  attached  to  certain  lands 
play  a  very  lai^e  part  in  these  common  rights  and  easements,  and 
have  no  small  rdation  even  to  constitutions  history. 

The  matter  of  milling  and  mill  dams  not  only  shows  the  muUHisJ 
system  in  the  very  strongest  contrast  to  communal  society,  but 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  tyrannies  of  the  feudal  lord  most 
resented  by  those  who  had  to  submit  to  it.  For  instance,  in  the 
insmrectiiHi  of  1381  the  rioters  carry  o9  the  millstonee  from  the 
mill  of  St  Albans  Abbey.  Y.B.  30-31  Edw.  I.,  p.  64,  is  a  case  of 
replevin  for  the  seizure  of  stock.  The  defence  by  the  Abbot  is  that 
the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  grind  all  his  wheat  at  the  Abbot's  mill 
and  did  not  do  it ;  and  see  ibid.,  pp.  146  and  212. 

T.A.C.N.,  0.  60,  De  Ifolins,  provides  that  no  one  is  to  make  a 
new  mill  on  his  lands  nor  mill  dam  (gort,  lit.  a  hole)  which  weta  the 
land  of  his  neighbours  or  does  them  harm.  After  reciting  that  it 
had  come  to  the  ears  of  the  senechal  that  the  lords  who  hod  rights 
of  milling  (eecke  mote]  force  men  to  come  to  their  mills  who  live  two, 
three,  or  more  leagues  away  and  take  by  force  toll  of  meat,  and  that  he 
cannot  do  away  with  tliis  because  of  long  prescription,  it  is  ordered 
that  men  should  not  pay  the  toll  of  or  use  a  new  mill  against  their  will. 

How  very  injurious  to  the  community  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  iniiling  could  be  is  sadly  recorded  by  Jooelyn,  telling  of  the  action 
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of  Abbot  Samaon.  "  He  built  up  the  bank  of  the  fishpond  at  BabweU 
so  high,  for  the  servioe  of  a  new  mill,  that  by  the  keeping  back  of 
the  water  there  is  not  a  man,  rich  or  poor,  who  has  land  near  the 
water,  from  the  gate  of  the  town  to  Eaatgate,  but  has  lost  his  garden 
and  his  orchards.  The  pasture  of  the  ceUarer,  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  bank,  is  spoilt.  The  arable  land  ^so  of  the  ncaghbouring 
folk  has  been  much  deteriorated.  The  meadow  of  the  cellarer  is 
ruined,  the  orchard  of  the  infirmarer  has  been  flooded  by  the  great 
flow  of  water,  and  all  ihe  neighbouring  folk  are  complaining  thereof. 
Once  indeed  the  cellarer  argued  with  him  in  full  chapter  upon  this 
exoeasive  damage  ;  but  he,  quickly  moved  to  anger,  made  tuiswer 
that  his  fishpond  was  not  to  be  spoilt  on  account  of  our  meadows  " 
(Jocelyn,  p.  201).  Yet  one  doubts  if  Jooelyn  would  have  been 
moved  to  write  this  if  the  cellarer  and  infirmarer  had  not  suffered. 

In  Som.  PI.,  p.  608,  a  man  raises  a  dyke  which  prevents  acoess 
to  a  spring,  and  deprives  commoners  of  herbage  in  place  enclosed 
by  the  dyke. 

(Train's  Hist,  of  Isle  of  Man,  1636) :  Lord  Strange  orders  the 
destruction  of  all  new  com  mills,  "  that  his  lordship  may  have  his 
ancient  rents  preserved  to  him  "  (Stat,  of  1636). 

Under  the  communal  customs  of  the  rest  of  the  islandB  there 
was  no  restriction  on  any  free  man  milling  for  himself  unless  he 
interfered  with  some  customary  easement  of  his  neighbours,  as  when 
a  mill,  built  too  far  down  on  a  stream,  prevented  the  fish  coming 
up  from  the  sea  to  spawn, 

Decree  of  the  Lawthing  of  Orkney,  1496.  Ord^  that  the  mill 
of  Magnus  of  Corstath  "  salbe  brookin  donne  for  evermore,"  because 
it  stopped  the  "  passing  up  and  down  of  all  fisch  in  the  tyme  of  the 
roding  "  (spawning) ;  but  the  mill  of  William  of  Corgill  is  to  be  "  up- 
holdin  as  scho  was  of  before  becawse  that  echo  standis  (at  the)  bed 
of  the  rod  "  (Clouston,  p.  74,  No.  XXXH.).  The  next  Dwree  rfiows 
a  compromise  between  William  of  Corj^  and  Magnus  Akynaon. 
Akynson's  mill  had  interfered  with  Corgill's  fishing,  and  Corgill  had 
shut  off  Akynson's  water.  The  eSect  of  the  decree  was  that  J^ynson 
kept  his  mill,  but  allowed  Corgill  to  fish  in  his  waters  below  (Md., 
pp.  75-76,  No.  XXXm.). 

In  a  declaration  as  to  the  right  to  mill  at  a  certain  mill  on  pay- 
ment, the  persons  milling  admitted  that  they  had  paid  no  toll,  but 
asserted  that  the  owner  had  "  baytb  at  paroch  kirk  and  bede  courtis 
prohibeit  "  them  to  mill  "  ezcep  we  come  one  our  owne  pemell  " 
(Clouston,  pp.  99-100). 

The  restrictions  on  miiling  are  generally  connected  with  rights 
of  fishing.  Icelandic  LawB  direct  that  "  nobody  shall  put  a  net 
across  the  river  to  prevent  the  fishes  passing  through,  or  put  bow 
nets  or  brushwood  in  the  river  or  embank  it  in  any  way  so  that  no 
opening  remains,  unless  owner  of  the  irtiole  river." 
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The  Irish  laws  (A.L.  Ird.,  i.  126,  141)  show  qb  a  oommon  laill 
od  tiie  oommumty ;  and  see  eupra,  p.  261. 

(A.L.W.,  Yen.  n.  zix.  9):  llie  king  may  make  weirs  on  tiie 
•vratearB  of  his  aillts  (unfree  men]  and  take  their  hives,  i.e.  the  honey. 
(/Atd.,  Dim.  n.,  zxiii.  7) :  Whoever  shall  set  a  net  in  a  river  vhioh 
Bhall  not  belong  to  him  is  to  have  a  third  of  tiie  fish,  and  the  two 
parts  are  to  go  to  the  proprietor  of  the  river. 

By  Statute  of  Robert  I.  (Acts  of  Pari,  of  ScoU.,  vol.  i.)  those  who 
have  (oroas)  cruffis  (by  the  mod^n  Salmon  Fishery  Acts,  lioenoes 
tor  box,  orib  or  oruive  cost  £10)  or  fishings  or  stankis  (stagns)  in 
trat^B  where  fish  go  up  and  down,  the  oore  and  machine  placed 
there  are  to  be  the  measure  of  at  least  3  inches  by  2  inohee,  on  pain 
of  forty  days'  imprisonment  and  heavy  ameroements.  By  Statute 
of  Alexander  I.  "  it  is  statute  and  ordanit  be  King  Alexander  at 
Polh,  on  Thursday  before  Feist  of  Sanct  Mai^aret,  with  otmsmt 
of  the  Erles,  Barons,  and  Judges  of  Scotland,  that  the  midst  of  the 
water  sail  be  free,  in  sa  mekill  than  ane  swine  of  three  yeaj:6S  anld, 
and  w^  fed,  may  turn  himself  within  it  in  sio  ane  maner  that  nsthw 
his  gmnzie  nor  his  tail  tnich  ony  of  the  banks  of  the  water." 

By  Magna  Charta,  c.  33,  aU  Kydells  (weirs  for  catching  fish)  to 
be  removed  from  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  and  throughout  England 
except  on  the  sea-ooast.  This  provision  was  an  extension  of  raders 
for  removal  of  Kydells  on  the  Ilianies  at  London  made  in  1197 
(1109,  to  all  the  rivers),  and  not  of  neoessity  a  response  to  some 
special  wickedness  of  John. 

"  In  the  Biver  Tone  there  are  large  salmon  as  high  up  as  Lochem. 
There  are  five  dykes  with  wooden  traps  in  them  to  oatoh  salmon 
on  their  way  up.  These  traps  ought  to  be  taken  up  every  week 
from  Saturday  evening  to  Monday  m<Hning  to  let  the  salmon 
through."  (Smolfur's  Statia.  Account  of  Scotland,  1793,  p.  1486,  an 
admirable  example  cd  the  strict  obsrav^ance  of  the  Sabbath.) 


APPENDIX  E 

THE  LAWS  OF  GALLOWAY 

The  gradual  extinction  of  the  separate  law  of  Galloway  is  a  good 
illustratioD  of  the  eating  up  of  the  communal  custom  by  feudfdism. 
In  this  Parliament  of  1306  the  community  "  de  Gawey  "  seek  a 
remedy  for  a  certain  and  injurious  law  ("  une  eetraunge  e  torcenuse 
ley  qe  est  appele  surdit  de  sei^eaunt ").  An  inquiry  is  ordered  into 
the  oostom  as  to  what  would  be  beet  ad  titilitatem  popvU.  The 
petition  says  tiiat  the  barons  and  great  lords  of  the  country  use  this 
evil  law  to  the  great  grievance  of  the  land  {R.8.,  vol.  xoriii.  p.  171). 
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The  Aasize  of  WUliam  the  Lion  (o.  3,  Acts  of  Pari,  of  ScoU.,  i.  372) 
auggeets  Uie  diviaion  of  jurisdiotioD  of  liberties  and  regalitiee  in  Soot- 
land.  Qalloway  men  are  to  anMwer  the  challenge  of  Scotland  at  the 
bridge  of  Stirling  (ibid.,  378,  Assize  of  William  the  lion,  c.  22).  If 
any  Galloway  man  be  oonvioted  und^  the  battle  or  in  imy  other 
way  of  the  king's  peace  broken,  the  Mug  shall  have  of  lum  240 
kye  and  iii  "  gatheriones."  {Ibid.,  482)  Robert  I.  at  Gla^;ow, 
1324  :  The  men  of  Galloway  to  have  the  right  to  trial  by  jury 
instead  of  oompurgation,  aooording  to  Galloway  law.  King's  officers 
to  purge  themselves  per  integram  acquietanciam  Oalwidie  debitam 
et  conaeutam.  In  c^er  matters  the  la,wB  of  Galloway  to  apply. 
{Ibid.,  551)  Rob^i:  U.,  1384 :  Archibald  Lord  of  Galloway  promisee 
to  give  up  all  the  dilaciones,  exceptiones  defeotus  et  eescmias  wont 
to  be  used,  but  he  reeerves  to  himself  in  other  respects  the  law  of 
Galloway  prot«stando  pro  hbertate  juridici  sui  et  domlnii.  (ii.  0) 
Junes  I.,  1426 :  With  the  consent  and  deliverance  of  the  three 
estates  all  and  sundry  the  king's  lieges  of  the  realm  lief  to  be 
governed  under  the  bang's  laws  and  statute  of  his  realm  only  and 
under  no  particular  laws  nor  special  privilege  nor  by  the  laws  of 
other  coontriee  and  realms.  The  tenor  of  this  statute  is  commercial, 
dealing  with  the  travelling  merchant,  (ii.  43)  James  II.,  1455, 
sweeps  in  amongst  a  numb^  d  lordships  and  castles  Galloway  and 
annexes  it  to  the  Grown,  (ii.  214)  James  U.,  1489  :  The  taking  of 
cawpis  by  the  kin  in  GaJloway  forbidden  unless  they  can  jvoduoe 
authority  to  do  so. 


APPENDIX  F 

GOVERNMENT  IN  GASCONY 

His  difficulties  in  Gascony  are  told  by  M.  Bemont  in  his  introdacti(»i 
to  Lee  RiAea  Qaacona.  In  1242  "  Le  Roi  cribl^  de  dettes  qnitta  la 
Gasooyne  sans  avoir  r4gl6  aucune  dee  questions  qui  pouvaient  y 
menacer  non  senlement  I'ordre  int^rieur  maia  auasi  la  s^urit^ 
ezt^rieure."  In  1248  he  sends  Simon  de  Montfort.  As  a  result 
*'  tes  factions  dans  les  villes,  en  particulier  k  Bordeaux,  f  orent  abattues 
les  chefs  de  bandes  vaincus  ou  jet^  en  prison,  les  voisinB  turbulents 
tels  que  le  vlcomte  de  B^m  Gascon  VII.  rMuita  k  merci ;  mais 
a  duret^  de  son  gouvemement  excita  de  tellea  olameurs  panni  les 
vaincus,  que  le  roi,  fatigu^  de  son  beaufr^re  et  dea  incessants  demandes 
de  subsides  lui  retira  son  commandement  Juin  1252."  Of  Matthew 
Paris's  accounts  of  these  facts  M.  Bemont  says  (p.  Ixvii),  "  D  manqua 
d'exaotitude  dans  les  r^ts  des  f aits,  il  les  conte  aveo  verve,  rarement 
avec  precision."    Simon  comes  back  to  England  to  plot  mischief 
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ogamst  Hemy,  allying  himaeU  with  the  Welsh  prinoee.  The  only 
weakness  of  Henry  III.  {pace  the  constitutional  historian)  would 
appear  to  be  that  he  had  not  the  means  to  follow  the  example  of 
Henry  II.  and  John,  and  smite  the  barons.  Richard  had  wasted 
all  the  money  in  Palestine. 


APPENDIX  G 

BARONIAL  COMBINATIONS 

Edwabd  I.'s  only  brother  Bdmond  bad  immense  poesessions  as  Earl 
of  Lancaster  and  Derby.  After  the  victory  of  Evesham  he  i-eceived 
the  confiscated  titles  and  eBtatee  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Robert 
Ferrers,  "  By  arranging,"  says  Prof,  Tout  (Edward  I.,  p.  76),  "  the 
marriage  of  Edmund's  heir,  Thomas,  with  the  heirese  of  his  most 
trusted  follower,  Henry  Lacy  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Edward  still  further 
increased  the  greatness  of  the  Lancastrian  House  and  made  possible 
that  eztraordmary  combination  of  power  which  Earl  Thomas,  as 
head  of  the  Lords  Ordainers,  was  able  to  bring  (gainst  Edward  U." ; 
and  which,  be  might  have  added,  and  not  the  wickedness  or  weak- 
ness of  any  king,  was  responsible  for  the  whole  stru^le  which  came 
to  a  temporary  end  with  Henry  VII. 


APPENDIX  H 

THE  KINSHIP  OF  MOTHER  AND  CHILD 

A  VBBY  curious  case  bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  woman  to  society 
was  argued  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  Duke  of  Sufiolk  left 
goods  to  his  son,  who  died  without  will  or  child,  leaving  his  mother 
and  a  half-sister  by  another  mother.  The  mother  administered  as 
being  next  of  kin — prodnn  del  kynne — but  the  sister  disputed  it, 
and  the  cause,  being  an  important  one,  was  fully  consid^ed  both 
by  the  King's  Courts  and  by  the  judges  of  the  civil  law.  "  Et  sur 
grand  argument  en  la  Spiritual  Court  tarn  per  1^^  peritos  Regni 
quam  per  peritos  legis  Civilis,"  the  administration  to  the  mother  was 
solemnly  revoked  on  the  ground  that  the  Duchess  was  not  of 
kin  to  her  son  {Brooke's  Abridgemenl,  Tit.  Admon.  47).  As  a  conse- 
quence, in  divers  other  cases  the  brothers  and  sisters  ousted  the 
mother.  Swinburne  on  Testaments  (part  7,  sect.  8,  pp.  912-918), 
discourses  at  length  on  the  reasons  for  this  decision,  quoting  of 
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course  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  intimates  that  the  deoigion 
had  in  his  time  fallen  into  disrepate.  But  the  principle  reniainB. 
In  our  modem  HogiBtratee'  Courts  the  motbw,  vnlew  unmarriid, 
is  Btill  treat«d  as  of  no  kinship  to  the  ohild,  except  vhen  she  is  seot 
to  prison  because  it  is  verminous,  or  does  not  go  to  Bohooi.  Sterne 
in  his  Tristram  Shandy  uses  the  case  to  raise  a  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
"  for  Ure  Shandy,  the  mother,  is  nothing  at  all  akin  to  him  ;  and 
as  tixe  mother's  is  the  surest  side,  Mr  Shand;  of  course  is  still  less 
than  nothing." 


APPENDIX  J 


IRELAND  TO-DAY 


Lit  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  this  is  merely  matter 
for  lamentation  over  the  past.  The  management  of  Ireland  on  the 
principle  of  the  bear  and  the  bandog  goes  on  to-day,  and  will  go  on 
until  me  Englishman  and  the  Sooteman  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the 
fulfilment  of  his  pledged  word  and  the  enforcement  of  the  King's 
writ  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  Ulster  as  well  as  in  other  parts, 
is  of  greater  commercial  value  to  him  than  the  advwitages  gtuned 
by  one  political  party  or  another  in  their  struggle  for  a  sbtuneful 
prostitution  of  the  British  Constitution. 

Keep  in  mind  the  events  related  in  Chapters  XXX.-XXXV.  of 
this  book ;  that  from  the  days  of  Edward  I.  the  llnglish  invadera 
dealt  with  the  Irish  not  as  with  honourable  opponents,  but  on  account 
of  the  form  of  their  social  life  conflicting  with  their  own,  aa  with  out- 
laws and  savages  who  were  to  be  driven  out  and  destroyed ;  keep  in 
mind  that  as  each  generation  of  English  adopted  the  Irish  communal 
system  they  fell  under  the  same  ban  as  being  "  meer  Irish  "  ;  that 
t^e  wars  waged  by  the  English  against  these  people,  which  the 
Protestant  l^tMian  Lecky  describes  as  more  brutal  than  those 
waged  by  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  were  accompanied  by  massacres 
of  women  and  children,  by  the  laying  waste  of  the  whole  connfay, 
and  the  selling  of  the  young  into  slavery ;  keep  in  mind  that  for 
five  centuries  the  King  and  Parliament  persistently  and  repeatedly 
broke  the  solemnly  pledged  word  to  the  Irish  ;  that  the  eStvta  of 
the  Irish  to  build  up  industries  and  endeavour  betterment  were 
again  and  again  frustrated  in  the  interests  of  the  larger  island  ; 
that  t^e  people  being  kept  poor  and  their  land  waste  and  their  porta 
idle,  famine  in  each  generation  raged  in  a  fair  and  fruitful  country. 
Keep  these  things  in  mind  while  I  put  before  you  a  few  facts.     For 
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two  generationB  and  m<»e  the  Iriah  of  all  olaaeee,  with  the  exoeptioQ 
of  a  little  knot  <A  party  politicians  of  Rpgliah  or  Anelo-Irish  birth 
in  one  oomer,  have  been  seeking  to  revive  the  Iri£  Parliament, 
to  obtain  the  delegation  to  a  Parliament  sitting  in  Dublin  of  Irish 
aSfurs,  JDSt  as  such  affairs  are  difiposed  of  by  the  many  Parliaments 
(twenty-eight  in  all,  I  believe)  which  sit  for  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  There  have  always  been  three  parties  concerned  in  this 
movement  in  Ireland,  one,  ^e  great  mass  of  the  Irish,  until  reoMttJy 
practically  the  whole  nation,  who,  seeing  no  hope  on  one  hand  of 
total  separation  becaose  of  their  geographical  position,  or  on  the 
other  hand  of  fair  treatment  of  tnsh  a^irs  by  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  try  to  obtain  the  end  by  persistent  legal  and  political 
^ptation ;  secoiid,  an  extremist  party  plotting  here  and  in  the 
United  States  for  absolute  severance,  a  party  bom  of  thorough 
distrust  of  the  honour  and  pledged  word  of  the  Anglo-Scottish 
politician  and  nurtured  in  despair.  This  party  varies  according  to 
the  treatment  by  the  Anglo-Scot  from  a  n^ligible  set  of  anarchist 
dynanutera  to  a  predominant  majority  whose  ideals  are  approved 
ot  by  the  entire  people,  though  they  may  regret  their  actions. 

Lastly,  there  is  another  exta^mist  party  in  Ulster  which  violently 
opposes  Home  Rule,  not  on  any  merits  or  any  genuine  fear  of  its 
effects  but  because  the  grant  (rf  it  would  mean  the  disappearance 
of  their  little  political  clique,  the  "running  sore"  spoken  of  by 
Sir  Henry  Maine.  This  extremist  party  is  and  always  has  been 
openly  disloyal  to  the  Imperial  Government.  But  although  negligible 
as  an  Irish  factOT,  it  is  very  powerful  as  the  wing  of  a  p<^tical  party 
at  Westminster,  who  would  lose  votes  by  its  dj^ppearance,  and  is 
able  ^moet  always  through  Anglo-Scottish  influence  to  nullify  or 
destroy  any  measure  which  tends  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  Ireland. 

The  moderate  Irish  party  who  disclaimed  all  idea  of  separation 
gave  loyaJ  and  unswerving  support  to  the  Liberal  Ministry  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  pledges  made  to  them 
would  be  redeemed.  Finally,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  put  on  the 
Statute  Book  as  an  Act  in  May  ldl4. 

But  it  has  never  been  ^owed  to  become  law,  and  there  is 
little  reascm  to  believe  that  it  ever  will  become  law.  The  leaders 
of  the  Ulster  malcontents  and  their  supporters  opposed  this  measure 
by  every  means  in  their  power  ;  they  consistently  threatened  revolt 
and  secession  and  civil  war  if  it  were  passed.  Especially  did  they 
point  to  the  assistance  of  the  Qennan  Emperor  against  the  King's 
troops.  "  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  Andrews, 
P.O.,  Morning  Post,  Dec.  19, 1910),  if  we  are  deserted  by  Great  Britain, 
I  would  rather  be  govCTned  by  Gfamany,  etc."  "  There  is  a  spirit 
sjnvading  abroad  (GaptaJn  Craig,  M.P.,  Morning  Poat,  Jan.  9,  1911) 
which  I  can  testify  to  from  my  pMstmat  knowledge  that  Gmnany 
and  the  German  Empaot  would  be  pref  ored  to  the  role  of  John 
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Bedmood,  etc."  "  li  iitey  were  put  ont  of  the  Umon  (Haj<»  F. 
Crawford,  North  Doum  HeraJd,  May  3,  1912),  h©  would  infinitely 
prefer  to  change  hia  all^iance  right  over  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
or  anyone  else  who  had  got  a  strong  and  stable  govermnent." 
Note  that  this  man  calls  for  a  strong  and  stable  gOTemment 
suoh  as  would  have  coerced  the  Ulster  Rump  to  obey  the  Impraial 
Goremment.  "  He  intended  when  he  went  over  there  (to  Ireland — 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  Jane  ldl2)  to  break  every  law  that  was  possible. 
Let  the  Government  take  their  own  course.  He  was  not  a  bit  afraid 
of  them,  for  a  mtn^e  wretched,  miBerable,  time-serving,  opportunist 
lot  never  before  sat  in  Parliament."  "  If  I  were  an  Ulster  Protestant 
(Mr,  now  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  an  Englishman,  the  son  of 
an  English  barrister,  Cloughfem,  Belfast,  July  12,  1912),  I  would 
rather  be  ruled  from  Constantinople  by  the  Sultan  of  Tm'key  than 
by  a  politician  like  Mr  Devlin." 

But  this  party  did  not  confine  itself  to  mere  insulte  to  the  British 
Government,  liiey  subscribed  to  a  Solemn  League  with  a  Covenant 
for  resistance,  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  Norihem 
Whig,  their  daily  paper.  "  When  the  Home  BiUe  Bill  becomefl  an 
Act,  three-fourths  di  the  people  of  Ulster  must  become  either  traitora 
to  the  Covenant  which  they  have  solemnly  signed  or  rebels  to  the 
Crown."  When  the  Bill  became  au  Act,  those  who  signed  (about 
three-eighths)  decided  on  becoming  rebele  to  the  Crown. 

On  August  27,  1913,  the  Belfast  Evening  Tdegraph  announced 
a  meeting  of  Sir  Iklward  Carson  with  the  Kaiser  in  Germany.  On 
November  4, 1913,  a  letter  signed  H.G.,  appeared  in  the /ruA^&urcA- 
man :  "  We  have  the  offer  of  ud  from  a  powerful  continental 
monarch,  who, if  Home  Rule  is  forced  upon  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
is  prepared  to  send  an  army  sufficient  to  release  England  of  any 
further  trouble  in  Ireland  by  attaching  it  to  his  dominions.  .  .  . 
Hie  Protestante  of  Ireland  will  welcome  this  continental  defiverer." 
Both  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  the  British  Government  must  have 
known  who  H.  G.  was,  and  what  truth  was  in  this  statement  in  their 
Church  paper. 

Then  in  April  1914,  Major  Crawford,  who  had  called  for  a  starong 
and  stable  government,  ran  a  cargo  of  Mauser  rifles  from  Germany, 
the  vanguard  of  the  promised  army,  into  Belfast  to  provoke  a  civil 
war,  for  which  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  Sir  Edward  Carson. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  had  justly  estimated  the  Ifinistry  against 
which  he  was  pitted  :  "  those  fellows  at  Westminster."  They  took 
no  notice  of  his  treason.  But  they  prosecuted  to  the  utmost  any 
incitement  to  disloyal  words  or  actions  in  the  rest  of  Ireland.  The 
diBcrimination  was  carried  on  throughout  both  before  the  war  and 
after  It  had  begun.  The  police  and  the  soldiers  were  in  July  1914 
confined  to  banaoke  in  B^a^  where  the  armed  forces  of  the  Ulster 
malooutente  were  drilling.     But  at  the  same  time  unarmed  Irish 
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women  And  girls,  aome  of  vhoee  men  wem  serving  in  the  British 
army,  were  shot  down  by  Scottish  troops  in  the  streets  of  Dublin 
beoaose  they  had  jeered  at  the  soldiers. 

In  1917-1918  the  arms  of  the  Ulster  maJoontents  are  not  seized, 
their  drilling  and  anning  not  interfered  with ;  the  arms  of  the  equally 
treasonable  Sinn  Feiners  are  not  seized  ;  such  seizure  on  either  part 
might  mean  the  need  for  ap|dication  of  force  from  outside ;  but 
the  arms  of  the  Nationalist  Volunteers,  the  loyalists  who  helped 
the  Ministry  in  their  campaign  of  destruction,  are  pounced  on,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Government  had  not  the  power  to  prevent 
them  from  passing  to  the  Sinn  Feiners.  It  is  the  game  of  the  bear 
and  the  bandog. 

It  is  often  attempted  to  excuse  the  disloyalty  of  the  Ulster 
so-called  UnionistB  on  the  ground  that  aa  thie  small  minority,  whose 
ancestors  had  been  settled  on  the  lands  of  the  Irish,  had  been  enabled 
by  the  power  of  Great  Britain  savagely  to  persecute  the  Roman 
Catholic  Irish  for  oenturiee,  they  oiight  expect  retaliation.  The 
chief  Conservative  leaders,  Mr  Booar  Law,  Mr  Walter  Long,  and 
Sir  Edward  Carson  have  strongly  diraented  from  any  such  beJief. 

The  religious  difference  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  anything 
m<n«  than  a  subsidiary  issue  kept  up  by  the  Ulster  politicians  and 
the  priests.  Mrs  J.  K.  Green,  writing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
December  1917,  of  the  shootings  and  hangings  in  Dublin  in  1916, 
says  of  the  rebels,  "  The  leasons  of  Sir  Edward  Carson's  campaiKn 
daring  the  last  half-dozen  years  had  sunk  into  their  minds ;  we 
intrigues  with  Britiah  ConBerratives ;  the  meeting  at  the  Curragh ; 
the  appeal  to  force,  followed  by  the  sorrender  of  the  administration 
and  the  government;  and  the  final  distribution  of  the  spoils  of 
State  to  Sir  Edward  and  his  followers."  But,  she  adds,  "  the  revival 
of  Protestant  bigotry  f ell  tm  a  new  Ireland,  which  no  longer  looked 
on  this  as  the  main  issue." 

For  myself,  I  have  a  number  of  Irish  correspondents  in  Ireland 
and  England  ;  with  few  exceptions  they  ue  Protestant ;  with  very 
few  exceptions  they  are  sympathetio  with  the  ideals  while  deploring 
the  actions  of  the  Sinn  Feiners.  Religious  difference  is  now  outside 
the  question,  except  so  far  ae  some  hooligeua  chalks  on  the  walls, 
"  To  hell  with  the  Pope." 

One  of  my  correspondents  to  whom  I  had  written  on  a  question 
pnrely  antiquarian  and  philological,  answered  me  in  a  letter  which 
I  bdieve  accurately  expreeses  the  mind  of  the  Irishman.  His  letter 
came  as  a  surprise,  as  I  had  no  recollection  of  having  written  imy- 
tbing  to  provoke  it,  and  I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  his  religious 
faith.  "  I  am  not  a  Sion  Feiner  or  a  pro-German,"  he  wrote,  "  and 
I  want  the  Prussian  eagle  to  be  caffed  for  good  and  all,  but  I  confess 
that  like  so  many  oaf^e  England,  I  find  it  easier  to  give  my  full 
sympathies  to  Vnaoo  tjban  to  England.    All  this  bar[dng  on  the 
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scrap  of  paper  aeems  merely  CNoe  more  imrtaiioe  of  what  outiiikn 
have  long  n^arded  as  Brit^  hypoorisy — the  peyohologists  mi^t 
g^ve  it  another  name.  As  if  the  ^iglai^  of  the  lYeaty  at  limeriok 
and  the  Home  Role  Bill  bad  anything  to  learn  from  Germany  I .  .  . 
tt  is  easy  to  sympathise  with  idealists.  The  Sinn  Feiners  forcaaw, 
as  even  Redmond  sboold  have  foreseen,  that  the  Goremment  in- 
tended to  repudiate  the  Act  that  they  pat  on  the  Statute  Bot^ 
Hey  took  action  accordingly.  I  remember,"  he  continued,  "  A. 
saying  to  some  of  his  c<^eagues  a  coaple  of  years  ago, '  We'll  have 
no  secret  treaties.  They  are  always  betrayed  to  t^e  GoTOTnm«it. 
We'll  carry  our  arms  in  ptiblio,  as  Carscm's  mm  do,  and  they  can't 
toveh  u«  because  they  won't  touch  Carton.'  ^  I  shrugged  my  shoulders 
at  this  piece  of  aoademio  Ic^po  from  a  historian,  oontradioted  as  it 
was  by  aU  the  facts  of  Irish  history.  Since  then  Carson  baa  been 
going  on  from  strength  to  strength." 

'bi  that  last  sentence  lies  the  sting  of  the  irtiole  question.  The 
Irishman  who  has  a  knowledge  of  past  history  has  no  trust  in  the 
word  of  the  Anglo-Soot,  and  he  is  justified.  The  cargo  of  Mausws 
had  been  described  by  the  Minister  as  ui  unparalleled  ontrage,  and 
it  was  so.  But  now  Hr  Redmond  has  snred  his  tnm,  the  war  has 
rraidered  his  support  unnecessary,  and  the  outrage  was  far  surpassed 
by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Edward  Caison,  first,  as  Attorney  Oeneral, 
then  as  head  of  the  Admiralty,  then  one  of  the  inner  War  Conndl. 
As  he  was  advanced  in  bonoor,  Ur  F.  E.  Smith,  the  Tingliatim^n, 
his  adjutant  in  Ulster  for  the  arming  of  covenanted  rebels,  was  made 
Attorney  General. 

At  last  the  desire  of  the  Ulster  Ramp  was  attained.  The  Irish, 
seeing  no  hope,  w^«  provoked  into  rebellicm.  The  Nationalist  party 
tumKl  over  c^most  in  a  body  to  Sinn  Fein,  Sir  Roger  Casranent 
brought  over  the  second  instalment  of  the  promised  German  army, 
and  Sir  F.  E.  Smith  prosecuting  him,  he  was  justly  bnng.  Says 
Hr  John  Dillon,  the  preerait  leader  of  the  Irish  moderate  Naticmalist 
party,  "  Hr  Redmond  had  faced  misunderstanding  and  calumny 
in  his  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  Irish  and  British  people,  and  had 
English  Ministers  been  honourable  men  and  stood  by  him  and 
imitated  bis  statesmanship,  Ireland  to-day,  instead  di  bong  an 
embarrassment  to  £nglajid,  would  have  been  a  souroe  of  streugth 
and  support.  Bat  Enghsh  SCnisters  were  false  to  tiieir  honour  and 
to  their  pledges,  and  they  betrayed  Hr  Redmond,  vbSa  he  was 
faithful  and  loyal,  and  they  were  now  reaping  a  bitter  harvest  of 
tiuir  misdeeds." 

I  have  given  the  Irish  view  of  very  staid  and  severdy  wdl- 
balanoed  Inshmen.    Now  let  me  give  my  own  as  t^e  view  of  m 

Protestant  TBngliahTnaTi . 

One  evil  of  the  Ulster  faction  at  Westminster  is  that  it  keepa  np 
in  bdand  t^  most  evil  politioa)  inflaenoe  of  tiie  Papacy,  wUab 
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oonld  die  at  once  if  an  Irish  Parliament  eat  in  Dublin.  The  Pope 
holda  the  same  podtion  to  the  Irish  people  as  the  King  of  Norway 
held  to  the  Weetem  Soot  in  the  thirteenth  oentuiy,  a  beneficent 
power  kindly  asking  for  ite  duee,  a  perpetual  oontrast  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  nearer  ruler.  But  that  ia  a  small  matter  compared  to  the 
main  reason  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Untravelled  Englishmen  are  unaware  of  the  deep  contempt  with 
which,  except  for  a  few  "  Anglo-Saxons"  mostly  of  Oermaa  birth 
in  Rhode  I^and  or  New  York,  the  Engliiifaman'e  pledged  word  is 
regarded  the  world  over  for  his  treatment  of  the  Irish  nation.  I 
speak  as  an  Englishman  ;  I  am  not  concerned  for  Ireland  ;  the  leaser 
nations  are  always  oppressed  by  the  greater  ;  I  have  a  diminished 
reepeot  for  the  Irish  poUtician  who  for  the  good  of  Ireland  helped 
the  Englitih  diaeenter  to  wreck  and  ruin  the  ancient  Welsh  Cbureh. 
But  does  not  every  man  with  on  elementary  power  of  thought  see 
that  when  we  go  to  the  Council  Table  of  Europe  to  protest  for 
Belgium,  Serbia,  Poland,  Montenegro,  and  Armenia,  the  value  of 
our  influence  will  be  wholly  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  we  are  still 
heading  down  by  main  force  the  Irish,  who  for  five  centuries  past 
we  have  ruined  and  perHeouted.  We  may  persuade  ourselves  in 
England  and  Scotland  that  the  repression  of  Irish  ideals  and  of 
Iri^  national  life  ia  right  and  just,  and  that  we  are  justified  in 
regarding  the  Home  R^e  Bill  as  a  "  scrap  of  paper."  But  do  not 
forget  tt^t  there  ia  no  man  of  sense  outside  the  British  Islea  who  has 
anything  but  contempt  for  those  who  so  deceive  themeelves. 

Irelutd,  to  her  sorrow,  stood  outside  the  early  Crusades ;  to  her 
sorrow  and  to  ours  she  stands  outside  this  Crosade  againilt  the  Turk 
and  the  German,  races  far  lower  in  morals  than  the  Saracens  against 
whom  the  nations  fought  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
But  at  least  let  ua  go  to  the  Conference  with  clean  hands,  other- 
wise we  betray,  not  only  Ireland,  but  aU  the  smaller  nationali- 
ties who  ore  depmdent  for  their  freedom  on  the  influence  of  our 
national  ideala. 

Monk  1918. 
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Agriouiture. — In  Taoitua'  Oermania,  38,  33,  3fi,  36 ;  be^nnings  of, 
founded  on  Roman  metfaoda,  38-9,  241  ;  cultivation  in  a  common 
field, 40,41;  thechange  to,  alow  but  revolutionary,  168-9  ;  accounts 
of,  231-S ;  conflicts  with  stockbreeding,  239  et  aeq. ;  suitability 
for,  depends  on  rainfall,  242-7  ;  the  Weat  unsuited  for,  244^6 ; 
followa  increase  of  population,  449  ;  niore  capital  required  for,  463  ; 
midoaures  neoeaaary  for,  453 ;  En^and  Buit«d  for  oom-growing, 
16,  60,  264. 

Alienation. — Of  property  among  the  Slavs,  122-4  ;  early  powers  of,  very 
limited,  133,  2fi6 ;  subject  to  right  of  redemption  by  family, 
134,  138,  140  ;  in  Orkneys,  134^,  147  :  in  England,  140  :  in  Wales, 
144,  14B  ;  in  Ireland,  14S  ;  causee  for  which  allowed,  160  ;  power 
of,  depends  on  dealings  with  land,  160-2 ;  eariy  modes  of  oon- 
veyaace,  142  ;  publicity  of,  104,  160,  167  ;  improvements  a  reason 
for,  160,  IBl  ;  restrictions  on,  in  oommuaal  aooiety,  1S3  ;  in  feudal 
Booiety,  1S7-9  ;   result  in  our  day,  168. 

Brtach  of  FaUh.—Ot  the  English  to  the  Irish,  434^7,  439-41. 
Bruce  famay,  324-6,  335,  339,  341 ;  King  Robert,  342  ;  Edward  in- 
vades  Irelaod,  343. 

Capital. — {See  Cattle} — The  tivning  over  of,  460  j  more  required  for 
agriouiture,  453. 

Cattle. — The  currency  and  capital  in  early  daya,  31,  70,  88  ;  the  primary 
tie  of  communal  society,  36,  37,  82  ;  paaturing  on  arable  land,  41, 
42  ;  the  danger  from  murrain  among,  170,  ISO  ;  aa  money,  188  ; 
as  food,  180  i  aa  work  atook,  180  ;  on  the  waste,  180  ;  rules  as  to 
ranging  on  the  waste,  100;  for  aea  life  replaced  as  wealth  by  ahipa,  97. 
TheLoanof. — As  symbol  of  superiority,  S3 ;  an  extreme  example, 
83  ;  originally  the  diibibution  by  the  chief  on  the  ootnmon  land,  86  ; 
detaila  of  the  loan  of,  86-8. 

ChattOe. — Ancient  rulea  aa  to,  142,  163,  164;  in  Finland  to-day,  166; 
diffloultiee  of  heir  aa  to,  162. 

Chi^. — Tooitua'  aooount  of,  27  ;  Ogaire,  82,  88,  404 ;  peraonal  ties, 
how  kept  up,  44  ;  his  powers  limited,  51,  52  ;  bow  inoreaaed,  4B— 8, 
66,  94,  96,  226,  228  ;  kinship  of,  to  people,  72  ;  qualiaoations  for, 
77,  79,  80  ;  society  centres  in,  79  ;  accepts  risks  for  the  family,  80  ; 
lori  of  the  manor  aucoeeda  to,  81  ;  hia  receipts  and  duee,  1 13,  1 19  ; 
entertaining,  a  univwsal  practice,  113  ;  quarters  his  attendants 
(m  unfree,  114-7 ;  difBoultiee  oooaaioned  by  change  of  values,  116. 
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CfhurtA. — Roman,  an  influenoe  for  change,  S3 ;  ite  efleoto  on  Rnglmid, 
60 ;  granta  of  land  to,  S7  j  writing  and  the  will  oame  with,  160 ; 
and  the  ohatt«la,  102  ;  no  national,  possible  in  oommunal  society, 
399. 

The  Tribal, — In  Ireland  a  commumty  within  a  community,  400  ; 
independent  of  Rome,  399-403 ;  the  Statutes  of  Kilkenny  aa 
affecting,  403  ;  the  friora  and  reformed  clergy,  404 ;  the  quarrel 
with  Rome,  413. 

Commerce. — How  Flanders  profited  by,  IS.  360^1 ;  the  growth  of 
Englaad  through,  16;  decay  of  Norse,  16;  effect  on  England's, 
of  oontrol  of  Channel,  19  ;  influence  of,  on  change  of  social  system, 
284-6,  287,  360,  449,  4S6 ;  the  Hanseatio  League  for,  381 ;  kingly 
alliuicee  for,  362  ;  port  dues  as  revenues,  406  ;  Ireland  debarred 
from,  40S,  466-60  ;  with  outside  markets,  449  ;  freedom  of,  from 
tolls  and  usury  laws,  464 ;  requires  currency,  454 ;  increased  by 
Crusadee,  4S5  ;  ext«nsion  of,  a  revolutionary  change,  4S6. 

Contract. — A  large  space  occupied  by,  in  communal  custom,  103  ; 
verbal  and  public,  102,  103,  104,  160,  164  ;  eCect  of,  on  seizure 
-  of  waste,  160  ;  the  equity  of,  io  Irish  law,  103,  104  ;  capacity  for, 
restricted,  103  ;  the  benefit  of ,  to  be  offered  first  to  kinsmen,  106  ; 
by  commercial  guilds,  106. 

Coyne  and  Livery. — ^What  it  was,  114 ;  closely  regulated  by  unwritten 
custom,  116;  Sir  John  Davis  on,  118;  found  in  oU  early  com* 
munitiee,  118,  119  ;  petition  by  Archbishop  of  Cashel  to  prevent, 
367. 

Cumncy. — Payments  made  in  kind  in  early  days,  113  ;  change  in  the 
value  of,  274  ;  early  use  of,  in  Western  Scotland,  292  ;  influence  of, 
on  medinval  politios,  345 ;  commerce  requires,  449,  464. 


their  value  for  hunting,  196  ;  the  lawing  of,  19S  ;  payments  ii 
as  presents,  196. 

Eaaemmte,  125,  126,  135-7,  261,  262,  496-7. 

Endoaure  v.  staff  herding,  232,  236  ;  waste  of  timber  for,  247  ;  a  chief 
oauseof  ohangeinEngIaDd,201,  264  ;  encouraged  by  feudal  tenures, 
264 ;  of  the  waste  by  the  lord,  266 ;  the  cause  of  early,  26S-9 ; 
teoring  down  of,  272 ;  an  economic  change,  272  ;  in  sixteenth 
century,  275  ;  example  from  Scotland,  278  t  has  divorced  labourer 
from  the  soil,  266,  279,  280 ;  necessary  for  agriculture,  453 ;  of 
commons  from  the  waste  to-day,  479. 

England. — Effect  of  change  of  commercial  route  on,  16 ;  suited  for  corn- 
growing,  16,60,264;  theoauseeof  change  in,  63,  66  (Me  Enclosure) ; 
connection  with  Flanders,  361-2  ;  with  France,  346-7,  498-9 ; 
wars  with  France,  376-6. 

Eric.  TAe.— Payment  for  torts  in  Oermania,  30,  31,  34,  35 ;  Earl  of 
Ealdare  receives  in  1654,  31  ;  alternative  to,  36 ;  in  belaud  in 
twelfth  century,  313,  318  ;  Elizabethan  writers  on,  34. 

Europe. — Condition  of,  in  time  of  Henry  II.,  14  ;  change  in  society  of,  in 
fourteenth  century,  837 ;  effect  of  discovery  of  New  World  on,  421. 
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Famint. — niugtoBtioD  of  ellect  of,  47, 18 ;  danger  of,  179 ;  in  Intaod, 

3fil,  390  et  Mq. 
Farfning. — In  Western  Sootlaod,  231 ;    di£BcultieB  of  comnHuud.  232  ; 

two  Idnds  of,  239,  241-2;    monaatic,  235,  266,  461;    yardlands, 

240,  242. 
Fenoifig. — Required  much  timber,  IBS,  247  ;  in  Wales  and  Inland,  248, 

249  I  abaenoe  of,  on  waate,  206. 
Fland^a. — Coaneotion  with  England,  361-S  ;  woollen  manufacturae  of, 

360,  361 ;   incidente  of  war  in,  376. 
Foilemoot  or  General  Aaaembly,  erf  TaoituB,  27  ;    in  Ireland,   lele  of 

Man,  Orkneys.  28 ;    falls  into  disuse,  66 ;    various  partioulafa  of, 

492-3. 
Foatarag^    107-11;    not  peculiar   to  Ireland,  108;    illustratioDB  of. 

107-9;  rules  relating  to.  109,  110;  used  by  Enfj^iah  settleiB,  1 1 1  ; 

dislike  of,  by  feudal  authorities.  111 ;  and  feudal  custom,  125. 
Frevman. — Sinall  freeholda  of  land  tends  to  become  unftee,  47  ;  deslings 

with  waste  afleot,  260,  161 ;    opposes  en(4oeuree,  273 ;    gradually 

deprived  of  use  of  the  waate,  2S0-7.  267,  273-6,  279,  293-6,  463,  472. 

Oaoelkind,  130  ;  example  of  division  under,  147-9  ;  where  found,  163  ; 
in  Ireland,  32.  164;  in  Kent,  153,  164;  in  North  Wales,  1S6; 
effect  on  Bufamission  of  Irish  chiefs  to  Henry  Vin..  156 ;  used  in 
Ireland  to  foroe  a  change  of  religion,  166 ;  8ir  John  Davis  on. 
166  ;  an  evil  effect  of,  166  ;  variations  of,  166,  167. 

Qrovip  ftanily.—The  sept  olan  or  tribe — the  unit  of  society  in  Tacitus* 
account,  33,  34  ;  in  Britain,  51 ;  continued  in  the  West,  70,  71  ; 
territorial  divisions  probably  frequently  identical  with,  76 ;  in- 
heritanoe  by,  dice  out  on  ohange  to  feudal  custom,  126  ;  dislike  of 
the  religiouB  for,  161 ;  might  ignore  agreement  made  by  chief,  416  ; 
word  fin^  in  BrehoD  laws  for,  166,  461 ;  begins  to  break  up  in  Wea- 
tem  Scotland  in  fourteenth  century,  336  ;  destroyed  entirely  aft^ 
the  '46,  463. 

J7o«faE)es-~-The  giving  of,  317,  318,  321,.3S2. 

Bunting. — On  waste,  180-7,  196-7  ;    close  time  for,  186-6  ;    the  wild 

swine,  186  ;   in  purlieu,  183  ;   hawks,  their  value  for,  196  ;    hawk 

stealing,  197 ;  dogs,  their  value  for,  196. 

Ideal. — Of  a  nation,  2  ;  sums  up  the  moni  tendenoiee,  S  ;  illustrations 
of,  8,  6  ;  moTHl  advance  oorreeponds  to,  7  ;  controlled  by  rriigious 
beliefs,  8  ;  essential  for  a  sooie^,  12  ;  the  British,  6,  490,  491. 

Individtial  Ownership. — In  both  societies  contrasted,  72 ;  gradually 
breaks  in,  149  ;  drives  out  communal  ownership,  478  ;  of  Improved 
land  a  law  of  nature,  481,  488. 

Inheritance. — By  group  family,  dies  out  under  feudal  custom,  126 ; 
mice  of,  OS  to  chatt«b,  142,  163 ;  the  geilfin^,  161  ;  the  Church 
fights  against  intestacy,  163.     See  Chapters  XIII.,  XIV. 

Irdand.~~And  the  society  described  by  Taoitus,  396;  in  1164,  16; 
John  de  Orey,  21  ;  allotment  of  land  in  (see  Gavelkind),  32,  36 ; 
cultivation  of  land  in,  33 ;  events  in,  and  invaaions  of,  in  twelfth 
century,  30S-14,  317-20;  sends  help  to  En^and  in  1172.  321; 
the  Xorsemen  in,  318,  319,  320 ;  attacked  &om  Hebrides  in  1206, 
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3S7 ;  troopa  from,  med  in  Wales,  329 ;  and  Western  Bootland 
ootttntsted,  8dS-S0,  441-3 ;  the  oommunal  atxdatj  of,  3S0  j  why 
scooted  by  En^aod,  363  ;  encouraging  disunion  in,  35fi,  306 ; 
Edward  Bruoe  in,  361 ;  Kngli«h  incline  to  social  ouBtome  of, 
352-6,  374;  continenbsJ  -  feudal  syBtem  in,  321;  Leinster  par- 
titioned Bmong  feudal  nobles,  322  ;  only  chieftain  class  governed 
by  feudal  custom,  863  ;  position  of  vioeroy  of,  3SS ;  ezpeditiona 
to,  by  English  kings,  349 ;  decrease  of  English  authority  in,  3S6, 
366 ;  tiie  policy  of  the  bear  and  the  bandog,  356,  603 ;  condition  in 
foorteentb  century,  373, 387 ;  regatitMS  increase  in,  373-4 ;  Statutes 
of  Kilkenny,  8B1-4  ;  immigration  from  England,  365  ;  causes  of 
n^nd  decay,  388-9 ;  famines  in,  390 ;  reasons  for  failure  in,  392-6 ; 
aii  "Running  Sore"  in,  303,  406,  441;  Tories  in,  how  they 
arose,  433 ;  the  rebellion  of  1641,  436 ;  marriage  of  Irish  girls,  438 ; 
•ailing  Irish  girk  as  slaves,  438-1^;  penal  laws  against  Boman 
Catholics,  440,  441 ;  destmction  of  the  oommeroe  of,  46&-^IO ;  of 
to-day,  403,  432,  503-8. 
laU  of  Man. — Bomerled's  sons  in,  326 ;  the  kings  of,  in  the  Hebrides 
and  Ireland,  327 ;  John  raids,  in  1210,  327 ;  given  as  a  Hef  to  the 
'  Pope,  328  ;  sold  by  Norway,  334. 

King. — Formerly  of  kin  to  the  ruled,  elective,  26,  27 ;  marry  for  kinship, 
27,  43  ;  in  feudal  society,  66  ;  increase  of  power  of,  56,  67  ;  govern- 
ing by,  a  trade,  22  ;  their  need  of  money,  67,  69. 

Ftderal  Authoritj/  of. — ^Weak  in  communal  society,  12,  13, 
73 ;  at  the  presrat  day,  9 ;  the  value  of,  74 ;  the  overlord 
of  Ireland  the  Ardri,  73 ;  of  Scotland  only  intwferes  ocoasion- 
aUy,  323. 

0/  En^and. — An  Ardri  only  in  Ireland,  362  ;  his  government 
in  Oascony,  498-9.  Henry  II. — The  effect  of  his  marrioige  with 
Eleanor,  14,  16,  IB  ;  his  dealings  with  Britain,  18-20  ;  with  Anjou 
and  Normandy,  18  ;  with  Ireland,  313  ;  his  expedition  to  Wales, 
315,  316;  to  Ireland,  317,  320;  his  relations  with  William  the 
lion,  306.  324 ;  with  Malcohn  IV.,  300,  306.  JoAn.— And  the 
Islands,  20,  21 ;  and  William  the  Lion,  21 ;  and  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  21 ;  his  death  the  end  of  a  period  of  transition,  21. 
Hmry  HI- — His  di£Bculties  in  Gaaoony,  344,  349.  Edward  I. — 
His  dealings  with  feudal  and  communal  custom,  337,  338 ;  in 
Wales,  338 ;  in  ScoUand,  338-41 ;  his  enforcement  of  the  kiiig's 
supremacy,  346,  347  ;  and  feudal  custom  in  Ireland,  354,  357 ; 
his  government  of  Oasoony,  34ft-7.  Edward  III. — His  war  of 
succession  in  France,  362-79 ;  his  wars  with  Scotland,  364-76 ; 
and  the  war  in  Brittany,  369-80. 

Of  Scotland. — Malcolm  Canmore — the  marriages  of,  304.  Mai- 
eoltn  IV.  and  Somerled,  306.  306;  and  Henry  U.,  300,  306. 
Wmiam  the  Lion  and  Henry  XL,  308,  324;  and  John,  21;  extends 
authority  north  and  west,  324.  Alexander  II.  and  III.,  328,  329, 
331.  David  II.,  370.  From  Robert  Bruce  to  Jamea  VI.  and  I., 
416-20. 

Of  Inland. — ^Terence  O'Conor,  309 ;  Uurto^  O'Loug^ilin, 
311 ;  Roderick  O'Conor,  313. 
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Kinahip. — All  unitod  by,  in  ootnmunol  aooie^,  33 ;  odopticm  breaks 
in  upon,  34 ;  kings  and  chiefs  make  alliuwea  for,  43 ;  no  tie  of, 
in  feudal  ouatom,  360  ;  position  of  Jews  in  society  of,  23,  24,  4&4  ; 
disappeais  with  comnieroe,  454  ;  of  mother  and  child,  fiOO. 

Land. — Changee  connected  with  the  cotmnon  uaufnict  of,  12,  13,  42  ; 
all  reaponsible  for  upkeep  of,  99,  100 ;  tribesman  as  co-owner  of 
oonunon,  02 ;  no  personal  suocession  to  common,  146 ;  trsnaac- 
tions  verbal,  effect  of,  on  waste  in  later  days,  160;  different  Idnds  ot, 
143;  arable,  allotment  of,  32;  account  of  cultivation  of,  given  by 
Tacitus,  of  Irish  in  aeventeenth  century,  of  Western  Highlands  in 
nineteenth,  33 ;  modes  of  ploughing,  233 ;  cultivated  by  community 
in  common  field,  39,  40 ;  equitable  division  of,  39  ;  methods  ot 
csropping,  variety  of,  42;  causes  leading  to  individual  ownership 
of,  49  ;  loans  of  stock  incident  to  possesfdon  of,  87  ;  holding  and 
transfer  of,  121-66  ;  feudal  antagonism  to  communed  holding,  138  ; 
observations  on  dealing  with  woste,  477-91. 

Lowe,  Bortkr.—Between  England  and  Scotland,  182.  Of  ChUtnoay — 
illustrate  decay  of  communal  custom,  497-8.  Of  tuaele  or  foreM — 
regulations  made  by  king  or  chief  for  oommunily,  182-4,  205-13, 
217-24  ;  illustrations  of,  184  ;  gradually  decay,  220-2. 

Leatta. — An  influence  to  break  up  communal  society,  450, 451 ;  monastic, 
call  for  improvementa,  451. 

MwTtoge. — In  Tacitus'  account,  31 ;    sale  of,  of  infant  heir,  126,  130  ; 

between  En^ish  and  Irish,  362,  366,  407 ;    under  tribal  custom. 

408  ;  of  Irish  girls  with  English  soldiers.  438. 
Meadows, — Small  proportion  of,  in  early  times,  40,  236 ;    definition  of, 

237  ;  damage  done  to,  by  swine,  237. 
MUling. — Connnunal  and  manorial,   186,  26)  ;    various  examples  of, 

496-7. 

Norae  CoIotum.— In  Wexford,  318  ;  in  Waterford,  319  ;  in  Dublin,  319, 
320 ;  in  Orkneys  and  ShetUnds,  how  settled,  132-3  ;  lands  in, 
how  divided,  133-4  ;  why  they  avoided  feudalism,  283,  2B6,  296  ; 
sold  by  Norway,  286  ;  in  Western  gootUod,  301-3. 

Parke. — The  enclosure  of,  from  public,  a  grievance,  217-8 ;  few  in 
Irdaad,  218 ;  of  Stuart  kings,  220  ;  atmormol  number  of  to-day, 
479-80. 

PtUtortU  Society. — Described  by  Tacitus,  24-37  ;  most  appUcable  to 
the  west  and  north  of  Britain,  27 ;  remained  late  in  Western 
Scotland,  282  ;   pastoral  wandering  or  creaghting  in  Ireland,  483. 

P<M(ure. — To  be  used  in  just  proportions,  87  ;  ovoretocking  of,  93,  258, 
466  ;  common  right  of,  on  waste,  267  ;  how  regulated  by  atetute, 
269,  270 ;  small  holder  deprived  of  [see  Freeman) ;  statistics  of, 
in  Ulster,  234  ;  value  of,  480 ;  stinted,  for  work  oxen  and  cows, 
169,  236  ;  in  east  and  west,  246. 

Pedigree. — Necessary  where  land  held  by  unwritten  custom,  14ft-7  ; 
of  David  I.,  300  ;  of  Somerled,  306  ;  for  wars  of  auooeesion,  363  ; 
of  the  Burkes  of  Ulster,  374-6. 

Peter  de  NepiOe.—Ciiateda  against,  41,  202,  203,  221. 
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Plantation. — Of  oolonistB  a  oomioercial  odTenture,  412 ;  of  lands 
occupied  bf  men  without  a  chief,  420  ;  of  islaad  of  Lewis,  426-8  ( 
of  Ulster,  428-33 ;  of  Connau^t  proposed,  434-6 ;  the  Crom- 
welliao,  of  Ireland,  436-46. 

Population. — Removal  of,  in  Egypt,  in  Irelaod,  48,  433 ;  inoreoee  of, 
aasista  individual  ownership,  49 ;  movements  of,  240-1 ;  reduction 
of,  in  Highland  farms  ur^d,  290-1 ;  the  divieions  of,  in  Ireland 
in  seventeentii  century,  354 ;  eSect  of  incntaae  on  social  change, 
447,  449 :  statistics  of,  461 ;  question  of,  in  Weatem  Highlands, 
461-76. 

Rcnnfcdl. — The  importance  of,  for  pasture,  242  et  aeq. ;  statistics  of, 
246  ;  plajre  a  great  part  in  history  of  Scotltuid,  298. 

Rent- — And  onstomtuy  dues,  72 ;  oompetition,  462  ;  in  Brehon  laws, 
46S  ;  contrasted  with  tribal  dues,  463 ;  Highland  evictions  centre 
round,  406. 

SetiUwid. — Story  of,  an  absorption  by  feudal,  of  communal  society,  300 ; 
infiuenoed  by  ph^cal  geography,  298  ;  a  land  of  mixed  races, 
307  ;  kings  of,  turn  to  the  south,  302  ;  and  Norway,  323,  329,  331, 
332 ;  the  Edwardian  wars  in,  339  et  aeq. ;  little  interest  of  north 
and  west  in,  340;  influence  of  Fruice  on,  342 ;  retrogrades  after 
Bonnookbum,  347  {  wars  between  En^aud  and,  364-5,  369,  372. 
QdUoaay,  306,  324,  342,  349,  497-8.  Moray,  304,  307,  328.  The 
Orkneys,  304,  327.  Ro»a,  Earl  of,  created,  328.  Svlherkmd,  Earl 
c^,  created,  328 ;  evictions  in,  470-6.  The  Weatem  Highkmda — 
a  pastoral  country  only,  244,  421,  461  ;  the  character  of,  462  ; 
Highlanders  bre^  up  into  clans,  335 ;  they  draw  apart  from  the 
Lowlonders,  336  ;  a  description  of  them,  336  ;  the  Wallace  move- 
memt,  840-1  ;  the  west  remains  independent,  416;  dealings  of, 
with  Scottish  kiikgs,  348,  414-20  ;  dsjiger  of  over -population  in, 
463  ;  thci  temptation  to  the  chief,  464  ;  the  conflict  between  the 
society  and  the  individual,  464-76.  The  Hebridea — Somerled's  sons 
in,  .326 ;  Norway  and,  329 ;  Hakon's  expedition  to,  332-4  ;  the 
flgllt  at  Largs,  333  ;  sold  to  the  Scots  king,  334  ;  setUements  of, 
hy,  the  Statutes  of  loolmkill,  428.     (See  Plantation.) 

Sheep.i—Oa  the  range,  their  hdpleesnees,  193  ;  no  wild  species  of,  193  ; 
vmlue  of  their  manure,  194  ;  women  in  Irelfmd  take  posaeesion  by, 
104 ;  tiie  ■giatJng  of,  194  ;  men  driven  o8  land  in  England  go  into 
woollen  manufacture,  276 ;  Irish  in  seventeenth  century  turn  to 
sLeep  and  wool,  their  woollen  industries  destroyed,  468-9. 

filovetv.-— Comes  from  war  and  famine,  37 ;  in  Roman  law,  92  ;  status 
o^avee  in  the  islands,  96  ;  does  not  fit  in  with  sea  life,  97. 

Soeial  St/stetn. — Causes  of  change  in,  53  ;  effect  of,  on  the  kingship,  66, 
59  ;  on  the  general  assembly,  69  ;  influences  affecting,  considered, 
446  ;  by  increase  of  population,  449  ;  by  leases,  460 ;  by  competi- 
tion rent,  462  ;  operate  against  the  small  holder,  461  ;  other  causes 
of,  463  ;  commerce  as  cause  of,  454,  455  ;  all  dependent  on  popula- 
tion, 4S6. 

Society — PolitioaL — ^The  requisttM  for,  1 ;  the  ideab  of ,  2,  8 ;  survival 
of,  9 ;  changes  in,  larg^y  connected  witli  uses  of  land,  12 ;  variations 
erf,  98. 
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Sodetjf — Communal. — Ita  immineDoe  ut  Mil  tunes,  10 ;  vmrietiea  of,  82 ; 
oppoaed  to  State  eociEtlisiD,  12  j  the  only  tfue  democracy,  13,  61  i 
oaatne  round  obkjtain  datt,  IB ;  baaed  on  kii»bq>,  fil,  79  ;  aasumM 
oomimm  ownerBhip  of  •oil,  70  ;  old  people  maintajned  by  the  com- 
munity, 100  ;  toaterage  in,  107-11 ;  nfjbta  and  duties  oorraqtond 
in,  lOfi  ;  all  reeponsible  for  upkeep  of  oommon  oeutruct,  09,  100 ; 
BimpUcity  of,  106 ;  w  described  by  Tacitus,  28-37 ;  in  Ireland 
and  the  West,  70-1 ;  in  Serbia,  123-4;  in  Buaeia,  132-3 ;  in  Uont«- 
negro,  124;  of  Hindu  joint  fainiliea,  123;  ezampleof  useroflaod  in, 
147 ;  disturbing  influoioea  on,  42,  4fi,  4B,  47  ;  in  sixtaenth  e«ntuiy, 
39A-7 ;  effect  on,  of  discovery  of  New  Worid,  421 ;  contrast  of, 
and  feudal  society,  21,  22,  53,  70,  71,  187,  411,  421 ;  tnuaiticm  from, 
to  feudal  custom,  47,  125  ;  efteot«  of,  noticed,  126,  127  ;  m  WetUm 
SooOand,  ite  conflict  with  feudal,  323  «i  wg.  ;  deetfuotioii  of, 
461-76  ;  in  Iitland,  separation  from  teadai  usage,  111-2  ;  English 
always  incline  to,  3fi2,  366,  382,  386,  407 ;  early  EngUsh  kings 
make  no  attempt  to  destroy,  352 ;  later  kings  cannot  drive  out, 
357,  888,  390 ;  ignored  in  eettlementa  with  the  Irish,  389 ;  tlie  decay 
of,  A  summary,  477  ;  disadvantages  of,  478  ;  advantages  of,  479 ; 
contrasted  with  State  sooaalism,  480 ;  ita  decay  iUustrated  by  the 
laws  ta  GaUoway,  497-8. 

Soeielf/ — feudal. — Its  influence  to-day,  uid  oharaoteristios  of ,  53  ;  the 
basis  of  our  land  system,  61,  62  ;  En^ish  and  Continemtid,  60,  61 ; 
how  they  differed,  343-6 ;  dnogws  of,  from  a  ooaliti<Kt  of  nobles, 
349  ;  rests  on  individual  ownen^p  of  soil,  71 ;  customs  of  inheri- 
tance under,  141 ;  used  for  seizure  of  oommunity  lands,  147  ;  dead 
as  military  syatem  in  sixteenth  oectury,  396;  remains  as  le^;al  system 
after  decay  of  military,  281  ;  extended  largely  by  Stuarts  in  Soot- 
land,  417-8  ;  how  chuge  came  to  En^and,  239-81 ;  to  We6t«m 
Scotland,  281-308 ;  Innee  on,  293-t ;  in  Weetem  Scotland  and 
Ireland  a  oontinenlAl  system,  343,  353  ;  Edward  I.  seeks  to  enforce 
in  Ireland,  364 ;  proposed  compromise  by  Sir  J<din  Perrott,  434  ; 
tends  to  approach  comrotinaj  society,  478. 

Statittics. — Of  rainfall,  24G  ;  of  oom  and  cattle,  244-6  ;  of  population, 
461. 

StoekbrMdmg. — ^The  two  methods  of,  169 ;  the  interest  of,  and  of  the 
cultivator  conflict,  218  ;  deciding  tiie  balance  of  advantage  for,  219. 

Stranger: — Jealousy  of,  227  ;  tlie  different  olnseoo  of,  228 ;  outside 
the  oommunity  and  dependent  on  the  chief,  229. 

Smn€. — On  the  waste,  191 ;  pannage  for,  192  ;  damage  by,  192,  193  ; 
wild,  188. 

Taoitua. — Society  of,  27-38 ;  description  applied  to  Britain,  4S ;  IJm 
hundred  in,  7B ;  the  riiifting  of  arable,  32,  29S ;  coshering,  the 
food  rentfl,  29,  494. 

Tenttrfl.~-Of  land— examples  of  English,  127-30  ;  of  north  of  En^and, 
128-9;  of  Norae,  131-5;  Oavdkind,  147-9,  183-7;  copyftoU  and 
cusftMnory,  280-3 ;  James  VI.  and  I.  tnes  to  destroy,  264 ;  in 
South  Ir^and,  256 ;  Ulster  tenant  right,  256 ;  the  ocHifiiot  over, 
266  ;  odal,  what  it  was,  131-7  ;  right  to  sea  shore,  286,  296,  476-7  ; 
gradual  decay  of,  287  ;  in  Hebrides,  291 ;  no  feudal,  in  O^n^s, 
until  sizteentJi  century,  283,  286-6,  476. 
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Territorial  t>imaion». — What  they  represent,  "H-S. 

TiTnbv. — Ore»t  importaoce  of,  38,  39,  198  ;  ri^t  of  outting,  I2S  ;  for 
fmoing,  198,  210  ;  for  charcoal,  i2,  200,  201  ;  for  shelter  and  food, 
200  ;  for  fuel  and  repairs,  201 ;  injtiry  to,  by  goats,  194  ;  destruo- 
tkn  of,  tor  olearing  land,  210 ;  at  dissolutioa  of  monasteries,  200  ; 
provisions  for  the  preservatitui  of,  109 ;  disputes  over,  201  ;  the 
waste  as  a  preeerve  for,  198-202  ;  planting  on  waste  land,  487. 

TowneMp  Farmg. — Of  Western  Highlands,  181,  230;  destroyed  by 
seizure  of  waste,  203  ;  descriptions  of,  289-91 ;  thrown  into  large 
fanna,  290  ;  uable  shifted  in,  as  in  Taoitua*  account,  292  ;  de6mtiOTi 
of,  40fi. 

Treaty. — of  Falaise,  324  ;  of  Newcastle,  320  ;  of  Bretigny,  370 ;  of 
Limerick,  440. 

Tr«9pa»». — Rulee  conoeming,  102  ;  of  stpck  on  unfenced  land,  249. 

Tribuman. — Receives  stock  from  chief  on  admission  to  bibe,  85 ;  his 
rights  and  liabilities,  8fi  ;  services  of,  identical  with  those  mentioned 
by  Taoitus  and  Cnsar,  8fi  ;  an  exception,  86  ;  accepting  stock  from 
eztenud  chief,  87. 

Unfree. — A  general  term,  23  ;  what  it  oovers,  24,  45 ;  as  members  of 
chiefs  bodyguard,  29  ;  farmer,  83  ;  tJie  result  of  war  and  funine, 
44,  47,  48,  49 ;  cultivate  die  waste  for  individnal,  46 ;  and  legal 
oastom,  46 ;  and  communal  rights,  88,  90 ;  contract  with,  93  ; 
loan  of  cattle  to,  91  ;  inorease  lord's  power,  93,  94 ;  may  become 
free,  94  ;  some  oustoniary  duties  of,  9S. 

Uaee. — What  they  were,  158  ;  the  strode  over,  15S-0. 

Watet. — John  and,  21 ;  follows  En^and  in  social  change,  314  ;  English 
kings  and,  316  ;  Henry  IL  and,  316  ;  falls  under  feudal  influence, 
17  ;  t  he  Welsh  at  Crecy,  323  ;  events  in,  to  1296.  330,  331. 

IFor. — Miatary  aervice  for,  order  of,  described  by  Tacitus,  29 ;  contrast 
.  of,  in  social  systems,  S7,  68,  59  ;  how  enforced,  60,  68,  60 ;  liability 
for,  when  att»ched  to  use  of  land,  69  ;  how  far  effective,  60,  61 ;  re- 
fusal to  serve  beyond  the  seas,  60  ;  mercenaries  for,  employment  of, 
62-7,  311,  313,  318-9;  soutage  to  provide,  63,  67;  let  loose  to 
plunder  at  truce,  378  ;  tile  national  oulttia,  68  ;  ^avery  comes  from, 
37  ;  effect  of,  on  communal  society,  42,  46,  63  ;  iUustrations  at,  43  ; 
shows  need  for  central  authority,  04 ;  effect  on  general  assembly, 
66  ;  feudal,  how  waged  in  France,  366,  367-8  ;  in  Scotland,  364-S, 
369,  372  ;  in  Flanders,  361-2 ;  of  auooeasion  in.  Chape.  XXJX., 
XXX.  ;  of  Elisabeth  in  Ireland,  390  ;  of  the  three  Joans,  364, 
368-72,  377,  380-1. 

Waate  or  ForeaL-^The  oonunona—'All  beyond  the  cultivated  ground  a 
common  hunting  ground  and  pasture,  40  ;  importance  of,  41  ;  re- 
claimed by  the  unfree,  44  ;  meiming  of  term,  44  ;  the  reserve  for 
the  oommunity  of  food,  timber,  and  minerals,  71 ;  the  absurdities 
trritten  about,  71 ;  common  use  of,  even  by  unfree,  92,  121,  135-7  ; 
authority  over,  must  vest  in  someone,  133,  267,  269 ;  gradually 
falls  into  individual  possession,  121 ;  what  it  included,  170-1 ; 
how  alienated,  143 ;  righta  over,  pass  with  cultivated  land,  163 ; 
use  of,  in  Serbia  and  Russia,  122—4  ;  how  it  varied  in  extent,  172 ; 
as  having  its  origin  in  sport,  178  et  »eq. ;  the  necessity  for  inquiring 
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into  its  histoiy,  177.  A»  a  range  for  wOd  ereaturee,  177-86 ;  all 
could  hunt  on,  in  the  communal  society,  181 ;  regulatione  for  use 
of,  18S-3,  206-14;  bunting  on,  180-7,  195-7;  in  purlieus,  183;  t&e 
use  of  dogs  and  taawka  on,  ldfi-7  ;  the  value  of  hawks,  196  ;  stealing 
hawks,  197.  At  a  range  for  cattle,  1S7~91 ;  not  for  work  oxen  or 
Diiloh  cows,  189;  stookbreeding  on,  methods  of,  169,  170.  A»  a 
range  for  Mome,  101-S.  Ae  a  range  for  theep  and  goate,  I93-fi;  the 
sUasring  of  animals  on,  206,  815 ;  questions  raised  by,  270.  Ae  a 
preserve  for  timber,  198-202  ;  intoroommoning  as  it  affected  timber, 
202.  Ae  areeervefor  minerale,  202-3.  Beet,  Ae  emaU  producU  of, 
203-5.  A»  a  reeerve  for  cuUivation,  224  ;  iutercommoning  on,  as  it 
affects  the  arrangement  of  farms,  842  ;  the  increased  vdue  of,  209, 
2S2  ;  encroachments  on,  209,  214 ;  ceases  to  be  of  value  for  wild 
animals,  214  ;  in  the  Weetam  Highlands,  216 ;  dealings  of  the 
En^ish  king  with,  216 ;  as  pertinent  to  grants  of  arable,  226-A  ; 
proflt8of,improvementson,gotoanindividual,319;  improvements 
in  Western  Highlands,  470  ;  when  divided  from  arable,  289.  The 
»maU  freeman— bow  dealing  with,  affects,  260 ;  drives  ofi,  267. 
273-6,  279,  293-6,  463,  472,  473  ;  in  En^snd  now,  261 ;  his  rights 
ov^,  2G7— 61 ;  enclosure  of,  by  lord  in  England  (see  Bnotosure)  ; 
s^rure  of,  destroys  township  farms  in  Scotland,  293-6;  the  pivot 
on  which  conflict  turns,  286 ;  treatment  of,  in  plantations,  443  ; 
vesting   of,  in   local  community,   481,  486-8 ;-    ^me  preserving 
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